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FOREWORD 




In this compilation an attempt has been made to 
supply the need, now growingly felt in the country, of a 
small but comprehensive annual digest of all Public* 
activities—political, social, industrial, educational, etc., 
in and concerning India. A good deal of Indian affairs h 
discussed and decided outside India, in England in the 
Houses of Parliament, for instance, of which the average 
Indian hears little and perhaps knows even less. Times are 
moving fast and even in India people are getting less leisured, 
and those who have the inclination to read and know more 
about India and her progress in any direction have rarely 
the time or the means to go through the bulky original 
Reports, Bulletins, Proceedings, etc., issued by Government 
or by Public bodies and associations. It is increasingly 
felt, also, alike by those who are already in public lift 
as by those who are gradually coming into it, that paro¬ 
chial interests so long cultivated must now give place to 
a wider outlook, and that facts and events of the im¬ 
mediate past are too valuable to be speedily forgotten and 
instead may be made to yield a much wider experience 
and better equipment than heretofore ; a haudy volume 
the nature of an annual Progress Report \v » *.ld eminently 
serve this purpose. Also, with the recent high tide in Indian 
aspirations has come a general desire to know more ol 
India as a whole. The different Provinces and States ol 
India want to know more of enuh other; and the long 
ami rapid strides taken by such States as Mysore and 
Ban da in administrative matters have given an edge to ilm 
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spirit of enquiry now so perceptible in the country , 
uiror who wants to know the political, social. >r 
conditions of India, say, five years back, or say, wlu. 


wank to trace the ontogeny of a particular movement, 
ruuw. first give most of his time to the collection of rare 


papers, gazettes, journals, reports, etc., and then proceed 
to piece together the small fragments of information that, 
he secures after an enormous loss of energy and time. 

The Indian Annual Register is started to obviate to some 
extent at least -orae of these difficulties. In this, its first 
issue, it, is feared that nothing more than a remote approxi¬ 
mation -o tin standard set forth above has been reached, and 
u is hoped that it will receive from the generous public 
the indulgence that is its due. Suggestions and correspond¬ 
ence are most gladly invited and will, it is assured, receive 
rhe closest attention. 


Hibpttr, Calcutta. 

Tic' Annual Register Office 
duly. 1019. 


Editor. 
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Part I —Directory. 


MIN ISTfiy 



Chronide of Events !938« 


January. 

1st. New Year Honours list.-—Nizam becomes “His Exalted 
Highness” as hereditary distinction. Increased salutes to 15 Princes. 
6 k.c.s.i ; 8 cs.i ; 4 k.c.t.e, 28 c.i.e, 8 kts, etc. 

Viceroy and Sec. of State receives at Bombay deputations 
from t\ V and Bcrar for the Reforms. 

2nd. Maharaja Mysore opens Mysore- A rsikere Railway 

connecting Mysore in direct line with Bombay. 

3rd- Viceroy replies to the Premier’s Telegram thanking him 
for the inspiring message it conveyed. 

4th. Conference of Chiefs and Princes at Patiala to discuss 
establishment of a Chiefs Council. 

All India Conference of Librarians met at Lahore under Mr. Sharp. 

6th* First Sunday in the year--Divine services of all denemina- 
Jons throughout India on the initiative of the King-Emperor 

7th* Rahway Conference oftheAgens of all Indian Railway;-; 
niei at Simla under Sir R. Higher to discuss War requirement* 

Bengal Co-operative Society Conference opened. 

8th- Servants of India Society under Swami Sri Sankaracharyu 
organise an Indian Academy on the. lines of the French academy. 

9th Indian Science Congress sessions opened at Delhi by 
the Lieut. Governor, and presided over by Dr. Gilbert Walkar. 

I Oth- Food Riots and Hat looting for several days at various 
places in Bengal and else where. 

I 1 th- Sir Rabindranath protests a ainst arrest of h>s Pupd 
by C.I.lx 

I 2 th- Mr. Montagu’s Mission of Receiving Deputation ot Indian 
Reforms closed. Altogether some 1 10 deputations and 930 indivi ¬ 
duals have been received and heard. 

1 5th- Governor oi Bombay presides over a big meeting of 
< i'y representatives to discuss on high house rents and food price. 

II 6th Deputau n of Calcutta Municipal Corporation to Bombay 
• study municipal system. 

17'h Madras Govt, communique on advancement of M.\ho- 
liicdan education. 

18 til* Bengal Light Horse, an Indian un't, scheme sanctioned. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


Sl 


, Behari Provincial Brahmin Conference at Moradpnr u 
. of Tahirpur as president. 

Death of Sir Ohandramadhab Ghosh, late officiatin' 
Chief Justice Bengal, at Calcutta. 

24th. Conference at Delhi of Provincial Governors ^vith 

Mr. Montagu on Constitutional Reforms 

2 6th- Great Shop-looting Panic at Bombay following hiirh 
prices. ° b 

Death of Sir William Wedderburn, the “father” of the Indian 
Congress, in England. 

2 9th- Malaria Conference under the Governor at Calcutta 
Annual Meeting of Calcutta Trades assocn. under Mr. WiggetE 
dealing with current political problems. 

„ Report of P. W. D. Reorganisation Committee published. 

B and O. Legislative Council met at Patna, L. G. presiding. 


February 1918 


6th. Imperial Council Viceroys opening Speech- In 

come- lax Amendment Bui, cinematographs Bill and forest \ c 
Amendment Bill introduced. Hon'ble B, N. Sarnia's resolution^ 
redistribution of the Provincial areas on language basis as prelim, 
nary to Reforms, reacted. 

Punjab Provn. Muslim League met to request Viceroy to withhold 
hi- sanction from “The Habitual offenders Movement Bill. 

8th Royal Proclamation in Delhi establishing branch of 
Royal Mint at Bombay for Gold currency. 

10th. All India Hindu Conference met at Allahabad under 
Jagatguru Sri Shankaracharya of Puri. 

, r ,2 p;„ ^fth Session of All India Sanskrit Sahitya Satnmilan a. 
Mayo Hall, Allahabad. 

13 til. Government of Bombay appoints Controller of prices-. 
15th Sir James Meston makes over charge of L. G. of U I 
to Sir Harcourt Butler. 

18th- Air. Manuk's petition to the Patna High Court questionin’ 
:t”- legality of special tribunals in the Saharanpur Bakrid Riot Case " 
19th. Imperial Council. Delhi,— l ;un Bill, Coinage * Ac: 

/ m cud merit Bill, Indigo cess Bill, introduced. 

„.,Ber»jc ai Legislative Council. Calcutta,—Allies disqualifinalioi. 
B,II. Hackney Carnage Bill, and Bengal Settled E um Act intn'S 
20th. Bomb iy (government Bill to restrict increase of hw 
ren* published for opinion. 

T ndian Railway administration report 1917-18 published at Delhi. 



MARCH 1918 



Bangalore—sug: 



it- Mysore Legislative Council, 

to introduce Minto-morley scheme. 

2 4th- Bengal Provincial Conference Reception committee met 
at Chinsura under the chairmanship of Hon. Mohendra Ch. Mitra. 
Sir R. N, Tagore unanimously elected president of the Conference 
to be held on 29 th and 30 th March. 

25th- Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla becomes member. Executive 
Council, Bombay. 


2 6th. Annual meeting of Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
Sir 1 - 1 . Bray presiding. 

2 7th. imp. Council, Delhi—Forest Act \mend. Bill passed. 
A on-< .:icial resolutions. Questions and Resolutions on. Exchange 
compensation claim, Recruitment of Engineers, appointments for 
Indians and Re-extension of Iligh-coun Jurisdiction, 
rravancore Popular assembly met at Trivandrum. 

28th- Imp. Council.-—Non-official Resolutions. 


March 1918 


1st* Imp. Council Delhi—■‘The Financial Statement of the year. 
Estimate for 1917—18 shows surplus of j£S million. Estimate ot 
1918—19 showls surplus of £ 2 ’^ millions. 

Calcutta^ University Annual convocation opened by the Governor. 
5th Fhe Great Internment Meeting at Town Hall Calcutta, 
under Mr. B. Chakravarty. 

Imp- Council, Delhi—Army Act Amend. Bill introduced. Coin- 
age Act Amendment bill passed. Cinematographs Bill passed. 
Non official resolutions. 


7th- C. P. Legislative Council. Government withdraws Loca 1 
Government and Village Sanitation Bills. 

Kth. Imp. Council—Budget Debate. 

Imp Council—Budget Debate- 
10th- Public meeting at Gokhale Hall, 
certain speeches of the Hon. Dewan Bahadur 
the local legislative council. 

12th Imp. Council—Budget Debate. 
c hil Rights committee public meeting at Madras against 
repressi\e measures of Government. 

!3Ui Bombay Legislative Council—Financial statemem 
presented. 

Madras Legislative Council—Financial Sv.itefncni pre.seined. 
Punjab Legislative Council—Simla House Aci I91S amendment 
Bill introduced and passed ; Financial Statement presented. 


Madras, to condemn 
Rajagopalachariar in 


mitST/fy 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


Sl 

teM-Lj 


; Enthusiastic reception to Chandernagore Volume* 
^^up^Ffroni the front. 

^Bengal legislative Council—Financial Statement presented. 

Imp. Council—Income tax Amend. Bill passed. 

15th Bombay Council-Rent bill referred to select Committee. 
16th- Bengal Legislative Council. 

Hearty send-off to Home-rule delegates at Bombay proceeding 
o England. " ' ° 


17 th. Bombay National Union meeting held at Bombay under 
Prof. Telang. 

18th- B. & O. Government Communique repudiating Swami 
Saty ad ova’s speeches after the Bakrid riots as inflammatory and preju¬ 
dicial to public order. 

Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel returned to Imp. Council in place of Sir 
E. Rahimtoola. 

Imp. Council—I. D. F. Bill introduced. 

16th- Imp. Legislative Council—Soldier’s Litigation Bill nassed. 

B. C. Pal leaves Calcutta for Bombay to join the Home rule 
deputation to England. 

21st- Bombay Council—Bombay Medical Act Amend: intro¬ 
duced and referred to select Committee. 

Swami Satyadev sends representation to B. and O. Govern¬ 
ment denying charges against him. 


2 2nd- Ka ta Ryots Passive Resistance started by Mr. Gandhi. 
Bombay Council — Non official resolutions 

Imp. Council- IJsuary Bill passed—Council adjourned Sint Die. 
Viceroy unveiled bust of Mr. Gokhale in Council Chamber. 

23rd- Death of Sir John Anderson, Governor of Ceylon, in 

Colombo. 

24th Bombay Council — Rent Bill passed. 

25th- Bombay Chamber of Commerce—Annual meeting 
under! Mr. Hogg as president. 

2 6th- The second Home Rule league conference at Bom ha v 
under Hon Mr. M. D. Rainji. 

27th- Hearty send off to second Home-rule league deputation 
*»_.idod by M r. Tilak at Bombay proceeding to i igland 

2 9th- Annual rru - ting of Bengal Provincial congress committee 
ft the Indian A ssociation ball under Mr. B. Cbackerburty. 

3 0th- Bengal Provincial Conference at Ohinsura under l!u; 
Hon. A. C. Dutt—Presidential address. 

Public meeting at Gokhale Hall, Madras to protest against the 
unjnsi iction of Burma Govcmmcni prohibiting A. B. Pairika, The 
Hindu and New India coming into Burma. 





i/st- Bengal Provincial Conference—Resolutions pass 


APR IT 191 S 





April 1918 


2nd. Premier’s message to Viceroy on imminent Germ. * 
Menace to India and asking India to prepare. 

3rd- Sir Chandra Madhab Ghose memorial meeting at Calcutta 
under H. E. the Governor. 

4th- Hon. Sir W. Meyer opens data Industrial Rank. Bombay. 
Indian Home-rule deputation passport conceded by order of British 
Government War Cabinet. 

Bengal Legislative Council—Sir. S. P. Sinha introduced village 
Self-Government Bill. 

5th- Viceroys message to the premier assuring India’s help. 
8th. Inaugural celebration of the National educational week at 
the Arrya Satnaj Hall Calcutta under Sir A. Choudhuri. 

10th- Big public meeting at the Dalhousie Inst. Calcutta nuclei 
Mr. R. Chuckerburty to consider the Premier’s mes age to India. 

II. E. the Governor opened the Calcutta branch of the Pan. 
Industrial Bank Ltd. 

H. K. The Governor inspected Cal : University infantry; Belghoria 
Camp, Calcutta. 

17 th- Sir Michael O’Dwyer announced the gram of commissions 
to nine Punjabis at a recruting meeting at Amritsar 

Mrs* Besant delivered a lecture on War Cabinet’s decision can 
c Hlin; passports to Home Rule Deputations at Beadon Square 
Calcutta. 

Bur .Moslem meeting at Agra on the Arrah v : oi case under Mi 
H- S Hossin. 

18 th- Mrs. Besant delivered lecture on "the Present Political 
Situation and our duty” at Bankipore. 

,, I 9 th Eirst Bombay Co operative Conference opened under 
H ( m. Lallubhai Samaldas, 

21 st Mr. Tilak delivered a lecture on the Delhi Com acm e 
at Madras—Mrs. Besant presiding. 

22nd Set >n Session of Mysore Representative assembly 
interesting retorms introduced 

2 6th Bmnba\ Mjllowner’* \ssocaron—Annua m cot in.; uruln 
Sir D. Wucha. 

2 7th Imperial Wat Conference at Delhi— A i< cu *s opening 

speech—Man power and Resources Committee appointed. 

Public meetings all over the conn ivy it exy - dissadsfuai. n . 
lhc composition of th< Delhi War Conference. 


Ml UlST/fy 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


War Conference sub-committee meetings. 
iyCydftfration of third anniversary of Indian Home-rule league 
Bombay and Belgaum. ' ° 

?Ti. Gandhi opened Swadeshi Co-operative stores at Delhi. 

29 th War Conference —Resoluti ons passed — Kh aparde’s 

resolution vetoed out of order, 

Mr. Gandhis letter to the Viceroy. 

-Oth Cord Willingdon laid foundation stone of New Seamen's 
Institute in Bombay. 


May 1918. 

2 nd- Bengal war Conference, Calcutta, under the Governor, 

H. I\. l.ord Ronaldshav. 

Govt, of India issues communique saying that 5 , 00,000 recruits 
are required. 

3rd Cl India Congress Committee met at Bombay under 
MiBesant. Labour party invited to send delegates to the next 
Cong tv-s at Delhi. 

4th- Provincial War Conferences—At Madras, U. P. 
Punjab. C. P. 

ilengal Humanitarian Assocn. Exhibition at the Town Hall, 
Howrah. 

6 th Bombay Provincial Conference at Bijapur. Mr. Gandhi 
urged abolition of indenture system of labour recruitment. 

9th. Madras Provincial Conference at Conjeeveram, expressed 
disappointment to the Delhi conference. 

1 0th* Govt, of India notification of establishment of several 
boards in pursuance of recommendations of the Delhi War Conference. 

II 1 th. Conference at Shillong under Chief Commissioner to give 
effect to Delhi conference resolutions. 

14 th Maharaja of Burdwan assumes charge "of the Bengal 
Executive Council. 

2 4 th. Go t. of India resolution on lex al Self-Government issued. 
25 th. Sitting of the Bharat Itihas Sanshopak mandal at Poona 

under Mr. V. S. Khare. 

2 9 th Bengal Government Resolution on the report of the 
administration of the Jail department 1917 published at Darjeeling. 

June, 1918. 

r 2nd. Birthday Honours list issued a\ Simla. 

-cond Indian War Loan opened. 


MINfSr^ 
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re!- Sir Subraroaniya’s letter to Presidem Wilson referred ! 
rpelfated in H. of Commons. 

7 h ^t»cond Indian War Loan Meeting at Calcutta under H. E. the 
Governor. 

Big Home Rule league meeting at Hyderabad (Sind) 

4th- Inaugaural meeting of the Central Publicity Board at 
Simla under Sir William Vincent. 

7th- Home Rule manifesto issued at Calcutta on Montagu 


Report. 

1 Oth- Bombay War Conference—fiasco with Home Rulers. 

1 3th- Bombay War Loan Meeting at Town Hall. 

Maharaja Bikanir, Lord Sinlia, Sir, J. Meston. nominated v .India s 
-epresentative ; warmly welcomed at the Imperial War Conference. 

1 6th- Home Rule anniversary meeting at Chittagong. 

1 7th- Sitting of.Bengal Internment advisory Committee 

1 8th The Subramania letter to Wilson—hotly discussed 
in House of Lords. 

19th- First onset of the Influenza Epidemic at Bombay. 

2!st- Government o p India announces grant of Army Commis¬ 
sion to Indians. 


22nd- First Gold Coin issued from Bombay Mint. 

25th- Big Public Meeting at Calcutta under Mr. H. N. Dutt 
o pass a vote of confidence on Sir Subramaniya. 

2 8 th- Bombay Government resolution reviewing progress ot 
Co-operative credit movement in Bombay during 1017 — 18 . 

3 Oth- Home Rule league meeting at Bombay under Mrs. 
Naidu. 


July 1918* 

3rd- Bengal Legislative Council Session begins at Calcutta. 

H. E. The Governor Presides a recruiting meeting at Surat. 

4th- Bengal Provincial agricultural association met under 
I. E. The Goveroor. 

8th- The Montagu—Chelmsford Reforms Report issued. 
10th- Conference at the Indian \ssociation convened by 
Mr. S. N. Banerjce who declared the Reform Scheme as acceptable. 

14th- Extraordinary Session of Bengal Provincial conference 
under Hon. Mr. Chanda, to consider Reforms. 

19th- The Rovvlatt Committee s Report on Sedition issued. 
Bomba} National union refuse to accept the cMrm Scheme. 
20th- Punjab Provincial mnslim league met at Lahore to dis¬ 
cuss Reform Scheme. 
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GHIiONTOLE OF EYEN'I’S 


announced 


-Bombay Municipal Act 


/ T erms Arm y Commissions to Indians 
' of State in Mouse of Commons. 

23rd- Bombay Legislative Council 
passed. 

V ( ar Conference at London— Resolution 
l , r S ln S removal of Colour bar in Dominions and Reciprocity— 1 Sir S p 
binhas speech. J 

25 th. Moderate Manifesto accepting the Montford Reforms 
Special Congress Session Reception committee meeting at Bom¬ 
bay under Mr. Patel. Old moderates keep away. 

p7* h : Mr- Montagu s Cambridge Speech on Indian Reforms. 

1 un jab Pro .-metal conference at Amritsar under Mr. Duni Clrand 
Special t ongress Session Executive Meeting at Bombay. 

Reform* 11 S P ec ' lal 1>un j ab provincial conference to consider the 

,,r ' P - M «dhaba 

«'• c - D -~> 

Ahm.Ma h bad Mee,infe ° f Lady ' S , ’ ranCt1 ’ lW Rule L ^guc at 
bomba} Council, at Poona —Budget statement. 

Keu n m* .Scheme” ferCnce al >eolmal under Mr. Alekar to discuss 

Raia'of Mal^udall[!? ia M “ ,em Ua « Ue Council al l ' ncknow under 
3 0 Uj. Bomba Council—I'oona Rent bill referred. 

1 st- pir »S. I . Smhri made K. C. 

M J;. X. Ba.su gets an audienc- with II. M. The King. 

Debate in the Malayan Sabha Hall at M. dm under’ Dewan Baha- 
dat /^araghava Iyer Mrs. Besam dwells on the Montagu Report 
I ’ , '/es.dency association condemns Reform Proposals, 

embay Council Protest Resolution ayainst Government HiP 
evodns. hotly discussed and defeated. eminent, .mi. 


( §L 


* st. 


August 1918 

Bombay Leg;- solutions* 

2nd- Bombay I, dative Croncil. 

.,.,i InA r,,ak SCrvei1 , wil1 * :l notice under the Defence of India \ct 

not to deliver any s^-ech withoul ’ ‘ 

at Poona. 


emission by the District Magistrate 
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rd. Madras Provincial Conference under Mr. Vijayaraghgv 

.. 1r 

4th< War Anniversary— celebrated by divine prayers at all 
places of worship. 

Amraoti special District Conference disapproved Montfon 

Scheme. 

Special Session of the Bengal Presidency Moslem League al 
Calcutta under Mr. Fazlul Huq to consider Reform proposals.— 
disapproval of the reforms. 

5th- Congress Reception Committee at Bombay—Sir D. Peli 
elected chairman. 

Special Session of the Behar Provincial Conference at Bank!pur 
under Mr. Mazarhul Ilaq. 

6th- Indian Budget Debate in the Mouse of Commons. 

Debate on Indian Reforms in the House of Lords. 

8th. Mr. Hasan Imam elected President of Special Congress. 

Mr. Gandhi addresses a Home-rule league meeting at Suiat. 

9th Meeting of Bengal Provincial Congress committee a' 
Calcutta to discuss Reform Scheme. 

t Oth- Manifesto of all India Moderate party supporting Mont- 
ford Reforms. 

Sin*lh special Provincial Conference. 

Monster Meeting at Burcbvan condemning Reform Scheme Mr. P. 
ChuckervaTty’s address. 

1 l th- U. P Provincial Conference under Mr. P. N. Banerjee ui 
Lucknow. 

Central Province Special Provincial Conference at Akola under 
Mr. B. Gj Horniman. 

I 2th- Madras Provincial Congress Committee elects Mi T'dr.h 
as President of Congress at Delhi 

United Province Legislative Council meets, to discuss Reform 
Proposals. 


15th Conference of "Registrars o' Co-operative Societi.v et 
Simla. 

16th. Meeting of t -• ModeoV.es at the Indian Vssoci; ' a i- 
justify abstention from the Congress. 

Purina Provincial Congress coimnUiev mi at Rangoon. 

18th- Raja ot Bilaspur attached to \\ ■ >ogra$ Hon. Cap e t 
C. P. Lb ovine ml Congress Committee elects Mv. 1 ilak, Prosidf i. 
of Congress at JDelhi. 

19th Conference of Directors of Civil >upplics under So 
Claude Hill at Nagpur. 

Bengal Legislative Council met at Dacca under H. L* Governor. 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


I .Moderates under Mr. Bannerji meet at Bombay— Sir 
elected Chairman of Reception Committee of All India 
__< Conference. 

H. K. The Governor holds a Durbar at Dacca. 

2 2 nd- Council of Servant of India Society decides to abstain 
from Special Congress. 

24th. Judgment delivered in Air. Vaidyas Case- 18 months 
vigorous linprisonemenl. 

Stirring address of Mrs. Besant at the Morarji Goculdas Hall 
bonibay on the special congress. 

2 5th Mr. F. Noyce appointed Cloth Controller 

,J 6th £ublic meeting at the Indian-Association on the cloth 
problem. Government appealed. 

indS® , C^ b Da 3 meCtin8 “ the M0farji Goku,das Hall. Bombay 
28th- Madras Tramway Strike. 

Jiombay h un</e“r d ^Hm?&. Con « re ^- S P ecia > Session at 

3 0th- Special Congress resolutions passed. 

Childens Party at Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

Hon'ble S. Bey appointed Chief-)ustice, Hyderabad 

'HlerMahnutdaK Lea « Ue ~ £xtra0rdinat y Sussion a ‘ Bombay 

k,.fo”&nS;™ctU“" freSS c ”"" u “ clcc “ Mr - Tilak - P,,!si - 


September 1918. 

I st. Aloslem League Resolutions. 

Special Congress resolution on Reforms, moved by Malaviva and 
pa.S'cu. 

3rd. Government of India Circular bn Elementary Education. 

hrire nf f'ml” at /' ritish India, ‘ association to consider the high 
price ox Cotton goods. 

Bengal Legislative council—Hackney carriage Bill, Food 
Adulteration Bill. Juvenile Smoking Bill Ltc. 

4th Imperial Council Autumn Session ; Viceroy's Speech 
on Kc-orm . Collection of taxes Bill. Paper Currency Bill Non- 

crmns Melal Bill, Insolvency Bill, Cheap Cotton cloth Bill 
mu' hi need. 

1 lie Jain Community met at Calcutta to protest against the 
‘•moral of khandagiri images by the Behar Government. 

” th- Imperial Legislative council—Patel’s Hindu Marriage Bill 
■i roriucv , Khaparde on the Sedition Committee report. 
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SEPTEMBER 191S 


§ 1 . 


-'/' Imperial Council—Reforms debate. Hon ble 

.d ffirmerjes Resolution supporting Montford Scheme. 

7th- Imperial Council—Debate on Bannerjis Resolution which 
is passed 


; >assea. 

Death of Sir Ratan Tata of Bombay in London. 

9th- Imperial Council—Finance Member (W. Meyer) moves 
for India bearing further Military cost. 

1 Oth- Imperial Council—Finance Members motion adopted. 

Food Riots at various part of Madras Presidency. 

t 1th- Imperial Council- 

Id. M. the king received the Indian Labour Corps. 

13th- Mr Bannerjes manifesto on moderate conference. 

14th- Bengal Presidency Moslem meeting at Calcutta unc ei 
Mr. Fazlu) Haq to protest against the Government order prohibiting 
moslem meetings. 

16th- Chandavarkar, Beachcroft internment advisory Committee 
report out. 

Mahomedan Deputation to Governor of Bengal about their pro¬ 
hibited meeting prior to the great Bakrid Riot in Calcutta. 

18tli- Imperial Council, Simla — -Taxes Bill. Metal Bills, In hai 
army Rill passed— I. D. F. amendment Bill. Bronze Coin Bill 
introduced. 


19th. Imperial Council—Non-official resolutions 
2 0th- “India Day” in London, to raise ,£ 50.000 for Indian 
troops. 

22nd- Bombay Legislative council—Government explains 
measures taken on shortage of food grains—District police Act, 
Municipal Act passed. 

23rd Imperial Council—Debate on Rowlatt Report 

2 4 th- Bombay Legislative Council—Rent Bill discussed. 

Imp. council— Non-official Resolution on Rowlatt Report defeated. 


2 5th- H. M. The Kings message to Viceroy on Recruiting. 
Bombay Legislative Council—Rent Bill passed. 

Imperial Council —lion. Shahs resolution conveying thanks 10 
War Council passed. 

2 6th- Imperial Council — Viceroys speech—Company s Fill, 
I. 1>. F. Bill, Bronze Coin Bill, Industrial Bill passed. 

Mr. Hasan Imam, Presid. Nat. O Tigress, interviews Viceroy a. 
Sim a /*6 Congress Deputation to Kngland—Passport not granted. 

2 7th- Franchise ancl Function committees appointed with 
Lord Southborough as president. 


3 0th- All India Mahomed. Educational Conference met. 





discussed. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

October 1918 

t'arsi community views on 


<SL 


Reform Scheme 


2nd. Home-Rule League meeting under Mr. P. K. Telang at 
i he Morarp Ookuldas Hall, Bombay. Mr. J. Dwarkadas lectures 
on the present Political Situaton. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce met at Calcutta, Hon. Mr. Ironside 
presiding. 1 he chamber opined that the Montford Scheme was 
premature an 1 disastrous to the people and the Indian Empire. 

, 4th ; b P uc,a l Sc ss‘on of the Travancore Mahajan Sabha with 
v,‘v'“ n « h ! u,u ‘ A -. ( -ovinda filial in the chair to discuss Montford 
Scheme m its Roaring on the Native States. 

5th. h- P- Provincial conference at Aligarh. 

Uutler the Lieutenant Governor sends message 
ihe conference. ° 

6th* Hindu, Mahomedan Conference 
s lV| * • office. Mr. B. Chuckerburty presides. 

lor allied victory* H ° ljday and celebrations 

l lth. ' 


Sir Harcourt 
ishing success to • 

i he Bangiya Jana 


Maharaja. 


Opening 
H. 


of the Mysore Exhibition by H. H The 
II. 1 he ibcam received ne.v title from the king 7 
Sir P. D. Patlani of India Council granted leave t< 


K 


Arrival of Indian Journalists in London. 

] irst Convocation * of .Mysore University opened by the 
Address delivered by Sir Ashutosh mukherjee specially 


1 6 iii* 

Emperor. 

1 71h 

A ‘> i? India 

1 3th. 

19th. 

Maharaja, 
invited 

1 .alice '“I oml'on rS rCCeiVCd b> ’ Ule King and ° aecn rt Buckingham 

7 I st- Retirement of justice Beaman from Bombay High Court, 
i. •‘“ ai0( ^ a Legislative assembly. Devnn announced k 

laiJis Rupees granted by Maharja to help the poor. 

Madras Legislative Council special meeting. II. K. The Govc-r- 
nor presiding, Montford report resolutions discussed. 

dvcnn,; </ the Bombay Medical association to consider the 
milurn/ Ijntl inic. 

2 d .h • irst urLan Co-operative < nfereme in Rangoon. 

i 8:h i i M ,,CCial ' ScSiion 01 Travancore J-egislalrc council w. 
niumcmal bill. ° 

l -P-legislative Council met at Lucknow. 


NOVEMBER 19 IS. 



tfi- National thanksgiving and prayer at Benares 
)harma Mahamandal. 

r. Tilak and his Home Rule party reach London. 

Report of Indian Industrial Commission issued. 

31st- Viceroy visits Kashmir ; State Banquet at Srinagar. 



November 19 18 

1st- First a?E India Moderates conference at Bombas 
Hon. Mr. S. Bannerje president, Hon. Sir vVacha, Chairman 
Reception committee—warm reception of R • ,n Scheme subject 
t0 certain changes suggested. 

Lord Southborough and members of the reform committee 
arrived at Bombay. 

2nd- Reception of Indian Lditors in England by Empire Press 
l nion. Air. 1 vcngar of “Hindu” and Air. Ghosc of “Basumati 5 ’ 
}>lead Indian disabilities. 

3rd- Sir S. P. Sinha returns from War conference to Calcutta 
tnd takes charge ot ollice as member, executive council, Bengal. 

4t!i- Big Public meeting in (Jokhale llall A I; .Las on current 
situation. 

i ravancore legislative council—closing t -ch 0 f Dewan 

reviewing the position of local self Oovernme /• State. 

Ali India Moslem league meeting at Calcutt.. Government ur^ed 

enquire into the Calcutta riots. 

5th Sir James Meston succeede Sir V\ .Meyer as 1'inante 
member, Government of India. 

Strike of Railway employees in Lucknow. 

6th- Honble Air. Bhurjri of Bombay wc nts full responsible 
■Government at once in Bombay in his mine; to l - Report of Non- 
oQicial member of Bombay Council. 

Bombay Legislative Council—cotton control Bill discussed. 

Second meeting of the Press Reorcsanlali.< s in Mysore. 

7th- Bombay Coun it.- . lo Desai’s uion to liable 

women lo become municipal comic Goers cr ry majoritv. 

War Cabinets tribute to India for r services i. lie war. 

Bengal Government’s order Rice control issi. d. • 

8th- Bombay Council,—non-oflici 1 resolutions. 

I 1th. Premier announces cessau- of hostilities *»ii a 1 : 

At mist ice signed. 

1 3th- Sir S P- Sinha und Atahi.saja Bikaner el-;*, u »! to 

represent India in the Peace Conference, 





CHRONICLE OF EVENT’S 



. Bengal Legislative Council. H. E. Governor pre 
Scheme debate. 



1 5tli- H. E. Governor of Bengal delivers inaugural lecture at 
the Indian Museum Lecture Hall on “the effect of the war in develop¬ 
ing industries in Bengal.” 

I 6th- Maharaja of Burdwan took charge of office as mem¬ 
ber, executive council, Bengal in place of Sir S. P. Sinha. 

The Second Gujrat political conference met at Nadiad. lion. 
Mr. Patel presides. Defects of Reform scheme shown. 

!8th- Hon. Pundit Malaviya accepts presidentship of Delhi 
Congress during next X’mas. 


2 0th- Punjab Legislative Council, Reform scheme discussed. 
All Tndia Cow Conference at Delhi. 

Indian Editors received at the India office. 


21st. Madras University Convocation—Sir Thomas Holland’s- 
address to the Graduates. 


2 2nd- Cancellation of restrictions of political work on Mr. Tilak 
in England. 

Pombay National union protest against Government selection of 
India’s delegates at the Peace Conference. 

23rd- Great cricket match in Bombay between English team 
under Lord Willingdon and All India team under Patiala in aid of 
i mine relief fund ended in a draw. 

Provisions of proposed Excess profits tax published. 

ilonble Mr. Gillman, member, Reform Committee, died at Simla 

First Sitting of the Non-ofticial commission at Calcutta to 
in estigate into the Causes of the Calcutta disturbances. 

241 h. Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Congress 
< ‘ommittee to elect representatives to the All Tndia Congress 
( ommittee. 

C. P. Pro' incial Congress Committee met at the GokhaJe Memo¬ 
rial llali and urges self-determination for India. 

25th. Maharaja Bikanir and Sir S. P. Sinha leaves Bombay 
tor England. 


27th. Armistice celebrations throughout India- 

Bengal Legislative council. Order of suppression of the Munici 
] ..libel of Burdwan and Ilooglv-Chinsura questioned. 

Big Home-Rule meeting at the Monmohan theatre, Calcult.i 
speech of Mrs. Besant. 


DECEMBER 1918 

. Investiture by Viceroy of Maharaja Bharatpur 

H. K. I he Governor opens the Sanitary Board special Conference 
at the Council Chamber, 'Calcutta. Dr. Chas. A. Bentley lectures on 
Hookworm Disease. 

B. and O. Provincial legislative Council met at Bankipore. 

29th Victory-day Celebrations throughout India- 

big Relief meeting at the Town Hall, Bombay, H. E. The 
Governor presiding. 

30th First Convocation of the Patna Universitv a 

Bankipore. 

iMm Anniversary meeting ot the Bose (Sir J. C.) Institute, at 
Calcutta. H. E. The Governor Presides. 


December 19 18 

2nd. Public meeting at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, lion. 
B. X. Sarma presides ; several resolutions including the request to 
allow Congress deputation to attend Peace Conference passed. 

Death of Sir Gurudas Bannerjee, Ex-Judge, Bengal. 

Bengal Provincial Congress committee met and passed resolutions 
equating the Viceroy to send Congress delegates u the Peace 
Conference. 

4th Sri. Banga Dharmamandal met to protest against Patels 
Inter-Caste Marriage Bill. Raja Peary Mohan Mackerjce presides. 

i he Nattuko Tai Nagarthars association held a meeting at 
M idras to protest against the excess profits tax 

6th All India Urdu Press Conference met at Delhi. 

7th- P. Legislative council. Council adjourned Sine die. 

9th Bombay Legislative Council—Colton control Bill debate. 

10th- H. K. The V iceroy with party arrives at Calcutta. 

V losing of the Railway Conference Session at Delhi. 

First Aeroplane from England-~landed at K.inehi—a 
I Pulley-Page Biplane commanded by Gen. Sahnond. 

1 I th- Willingdon Memorial meeting at Bombay broken up in a 
scandalous fiasco. 

12th. Tourth meeting of the Bombay Engineering 
Congress at Bombay- 

14 th Convocation of the Calcutta University- 








Debar and Orissa Provincial Congress committee 
under Mr. S. Sinha. 

16th. Sir George Lloyd, Governor-designate of Bombay lands 
at Bombay and takes charge of Office. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


Calcutta University Convocation met under H. E. Viceroy the 
Chancellor, the Calcutta University Infantry Corps furnishing 
Guard of Honour. Chancellor’s address. 

19th. Bengal ( ouncil, Bengal Tenancv Bill, [uvenile Smoking 
Act. 


24th. Annual meeting of the Gurukul academy. 

26th. The Indian National Congress— 33 rd Session, at 
Delhi. President. Address of Pandit Malaviya—Presidential 
procession not allowed by Government, Sir Sankaran Nair, member 
< Government of India Council attends. 

All India Medical Conference met at Delhi, Dr. Sir Nilratan 
Sarkar presiding. 

Theosophical Convocation—Lecture by Mr.. Annie JBesant on 
Problems of Political Reconstruction. 


2 7th- Congress Subject Committees deliberations at Delhi. 
Fifth all India Hindu Conference at Delhi, Raja Rampal Singh 

President. 

Mahomed- educational Conference at Surat— 32 nd Sessions 
under Sir E. Rahimtoolah. Governor of Bombay sends message of 
sympathy. 

28th. 3 rd Session of the All India common language 
Conference at Delhi. 

Ind. Nat. Congress— 2 nd Day, usual resolutions passed. 

29th Ind. Nat. Congress—Resolutions on Reform passed, 
full autonomy demanded—Mr. Shastry's amendments rejected. 

3 0th All india Moslem League at Delhi- Hon, Mr. Fazlul 
IJnq. president, delivered Presidential address ; strong speech of 
Dr Ansaii, Chairman Recep. Committee. 

Industrial Conference at Delhi,—Presidential address of Mr. J. B. 
Petit—strong criticism of Industrial com.’s Report. 

Economic Conference at Bombay under Principal Austey. 
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Chroaiicle of Events 1919. 


1 st 

Besant. 


January 1919 . 

All India Ladies Conference held at Delhi under Mrs 


Proclamation Parade at Calcutta in presence of H. E. the 
' lc ero>\ H, K. the Commander-in-Chief and H. L. the Governor 
of Bengal. 

Death of Revd. G. A. Lefroy D. I)., Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan in India and Ceylon at Calcutta. 

2nd- Viceroy visits Tata Steel Works at Sakchi. 

ii. M. the King sends message to 11. 1’-. the ( ommander-in- 
Cdiief appreciating the assurances of loyally and-devotion of ihe 
Indian Army. 

3rd The C. U. infantry sports on the EUenborough Course, 
Calcutta—Lady Sanderson distributed prizes. 

The fourth and last meeting of the Engineers Conference in thu 
rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal—Sir T. Holland presides— 
resolutions to form an Indian Society passed —Ks. 24,000 subscribed 
on spot. 

6th The Indian Press Deputation arrived ai Colombo by the 
'k S. Somali. 

8 th* Fanatical Moplah outbreak at Cali' ut —Several persons 
murdered and some Moplahs shot. 

Keshab Chandra Sen Anniversary meeting at the Lnivcrsity 
institute Iiall, Calcutta— H. E. the Governor presides. 

9th. Big Mill strike in Bombay — ico.coo men go out 
nearly 75 out () j m \\\ t had to suspend work. 

11 L. Lady Chelmsford left Delhi for England ctivoiiU Bombay. 

i'irsi Session of the Barnda Representative Assembly presided 
o\er by the Dewan. 

1 Oth- Second Conference of the Indian Mathematical Society 
^t Bombay opened by 11 . E. Sir George Llovd. , 

1 lth- Calcutta Univcrsitv Senate meeting on the Leo-age 
Committee’’—Sir Ashutosh Mukcrjeas moxement that the Report , 
of the Second Leakage Committee be « oni'.rmed. is accepted alter 
a heated discuss on. 

I 3th- Conference of Governors, Lt- Governors- - nd 
Chief Commissioners at Delhi to discuss the Reform 
Scheme. 


? 


imsr^ 




CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

First Convocation of the 'Kind!! University 

. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, the Chancellor 
y presides. 

The Indian Science Congress sittings in the Institute of Science. 
Bombay. 


1 8 th- Deputation of the Bombay Mill strikers waited on the 
Governor—Mis Excellency listened very sympathetically to their 
grievances and promised to secure redress. 

The Council of the C. U. Post-Graduate Teaching met in the 
Science College Hall to appreciate the honour of knighthood 
Confened on Dr. P. C. Roy by the Government. 

Death of Prince John, the youngest son of H. M. the King. 

2 0tli- Mysore students presented address to Sir Rabindranath. 

II. E. the Viceroy opens the Chiefs Conference at Delhi. 

Elevation to peerage of Sir S. P. Sinha, Under-Secretai \ 

oi State for India, officially announced in London. 

21st- Bombay Mill strike settled by concessions from 
mill owners—other strikes continue. 

Meeting of Bengal Legislative Council—Governor presides— 
resolutions of thanks for appointment of Sir S. P. Sinha to be under¬ 
secretary of state passed. 

23 rd- 13 th. All India Sub-Assistant Surgeon’s Conference it 
Campbell Hospital, Calcutta—also indigeneous Drugs Exhibition 
.ened by Lord Konaldshay. 

24th- Informal investiture at Viceregal Lodge, Delhi for 
K C. S. l.. G. C. 1. E., Etc. 

1 . P. Legislative Council met at Allahabad—Sir Harcourl 
Butk:- presides—resolutions of sympathy on the Death of Prim - 
John passed. 

2 3 th. H. K. the Viceroy ami People of India wire to His 
Man v expressing grief and sympathy on the death of Prince John. 

Mi. Chiefs Conference at Delhi presided over by Viceroy— 
presentation of sword to Maharaja of Patiala. 

26 th- Allahabad University Convocation under Sir Harcour 
Boiler 

Annual sessions oi Aurvodic and Unani Conference at Delhi. 

The Hon. Mr. S. N. Banmrji unveiled portrait of the Lai 
P.1, . DMabhai Naoroji at Bomb.p 

3 0th. Big Protest Meeting of citizens of Madras against 
pioj-ira.il Kowlati Bills—cable sent to Prime-Minister, Peace 
Conference and f ord Sinha. 

31 st- Public meeting iu the Town Hall Calcutta, thank in g 
Prime-Minister for appointing Lord Sinha as Under Secretary—Sir 
K. G. Gupta presides. 


misr/ff. 


FEBRUARY 1919 




■'Ay Ladies meeting to settle constitution of tlir wma 


lual meeting of Bombay Trades Association. 

February 19 19- 

1 st Protest meetings at Calcutta. Allahabad, Nagpur Etc 
on Rovvlatt! Bills. 

2nd- Protest meeting at various places against the Rowlatt Bills. 
Com mil Lee to reform India Office appointed under Lord Crewe. 
57 *h- Birth Day Anniversary of few a mi Vivekanand at the 
University Institute, Calcutta—Maharaja Sir Manindra 'Chandra 
^und\ presides. 

^ ^ 3rd Protest meeting at various places against the Row Liu 


Huge gathering of nearly 12,000 people at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta to protest against the Rowlatt Bills—-Air. B. Chuckerbum 
presides. 

Professor ]. W. Gregory of the Calcutta University Commission 
delivers an interesting and illustrated lecture at the Dafhousie 
Institute, Calcutta—Sir H. Wheeler presides. 

5 ih Madras Legislative Council—Governor presides—the 
Hon. Sir A. Cardew presents the Draft Financial Statement for 
iqiq—:*_• : non-official Indian members protest against Rowlatt Bills. 

Sir D. Wacha sends message of protest against Rowlau Bills to 
Viceroy. 

H. E. The Viceroy reviews Ne]>ali Troops at Delhi—-his speech 
Appreciating their friendly services—investiture of Nepali Generals. 
Officers and rank of various honours. 

Report of Indian Silk Industry published. 

Annual Prize distribution of the Indian Sangit Sangha a. 
Calcutta—. H, FI. the Maharaja of My si re presides. 

Madras Congre.s Committee meeting—representation at Peace 
"Older mu <* hotly discussed. 

indranatfi Tagore visits Coimbatore—grand publlt 
reception and welcome. 

Imperial Legislative Council —;] av U P - : ’ i i n r 

peech by Vicerov—eulogistic reference to Baron Sinha—Rowl.iti 
* ilL mo\\*d by Sir \\\ Vincent. 

^tli. 11.’ K. ihe Commander-in-CT ei presides at the op-nine 
ceremony of the Canteen for Indian Soldiers in Queen-; Gauien 
Delhi 


I Otli. Imperial Legislative Council —Viceroy pre-.A *>■- 
Kowlatt Bill introduced Bn Sir W. V'.tkcik and after discussions 
re ared ro select Committee—Sir Sankaian Nair introduce ! Lot •’ 
Authorities Pension Bill. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


session of the All India Muslim Ladies Conference in 
v Park. Calcutta—Lady Khcdev Jung - Bahadur presides. 


(St 


1 1 th Lord Sinha sworn in as Privy Councillor- 
12 th- The Secretary. Europeon Association, Calcutta wires 
the Home Secretary, Government of India. Delhi protesting against 
'he concession announced by Sir W. Vincent whereby the 
Emergency Powers Bill would be in force for three years onlv ' 
Madras Legislative Council—City Municipal Bill discussed 
13th. Death of Nawab Saiyad .Muhammad at Rovanetta 
Madras. - h ’ 

Protest meeting at the Indian Association Hal! Calcutta on 
Rowlatl Bills. 

14th- The Secretary, Europeon Association, Calcutta issues 
the association's statement regarding the Rowlatt Bills and Reforms' 
Final Polo Tournament at Delhi between the 21 st. Lancers ,„d 
Patiala team—Patiala wins by 2 goals—H. E. the Viceroy presents 
the Cup. 

Public meeting at Gokhale Hall, Madras under Mr V P 
Madhava Kao to protest against the I. C. S. memorandum regarding 
Rciorm Report. ° ° 

1 5th Bengal Co-operative Conference, Calcutta—the Governor 
presi ! • d. 

II. L. The Viceroy ai Kapurttyila—State Banquet, 

r 7 t, h '. Travancore Assembly-—Industrial Exhibition opened 

by the Maharaja. 1 

I 9th Tranvancore Popular Assembly—sittings for this 

■ nd the next 8 days. J { '° u,u> 


Imperial Legislative Council-Sir James Meslon introduced 
Rr.ccv 1 rofits Bill which was referred to Select Comnvpec- 
likewise Sir W Vincent’s Poisons Bill. ' ' 

20th- Tata Industrial Bank—first meeting of Directors at 
Bombay presenting last years report. 

Annual meeting of Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


2 1 st- All India Yedie and Unani Tibbi Conference at Karachi 
I link V. Chirpl Privy Council case finished—Judgment in favour 
<>l i i irol. 


1 ■ " 1 ;iTul Lady jellico leaves Portsmouth for India on hoard 
the S. A NVwgealand. 

u h- 3rd \, 'Y VlV V V'"' meclin « a - ai,lst Kowhut Bills at 

jvl.i'li.iv-Mr, H t rat s address. 

Bombay Presidenct Nssociatior, public meeting u„,l.-r gp D 
r >' sling against R >whtt Bills. 1 



MARCH 1919 



L the Maharaja and Maharani.ot Cooch Behar leave Calc] 
enroule Colombo. 

Annual meeting of Bengal Landholders Assocn. at Calcutta — 
II. H. Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nundy presides. 

2 4 th. Congratulatory meeting of Indian residents in London 
under Sir M. Bhawanagree at Westminister and banquet to Lord 
Sinha for his elevation. 

Rhodes Lecture by Sir J. D. Rees M. P. on Indian Institutions at 
University College, London—Lord Sinha presides. 

II. E. the Governor of Bengal presides at the Annual 
Convocation of East Bengal Saraswat Samaj at Dacca. 

2 5 th. Big protest meeting against Rowlatt Bills at Madras—im¬ 
portant speech by Mr. B. C. Pal. 


Lord Sinha takes his seat in the House of Lords- 

Annual meeting of the Bengal Automobile Association at Calcutta. 
2 6th- Imperial Legislative Council—Hon. Mr. Patel - 
Electricity Bill and Neg. Instr. Act Amend Bill introduced ; 
Local Authorities Bill passed. 

Death of Sir Andrew Fraser, Ex-Lieut—Governor. Bengal 


l in England 


2 7th. .Southborough Committee Report presented to Government 
of. India-—Lord Southborough and party leaves Delhi for England. 

2 8 th- Annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
at Calcutta. 


March 19 19 

1st- Imperial Council—Report of Select Committee Rowlait 
Bill presented to Council bv Sir W. Vincent ; l ions. Malaviva, 
1'aicl. and Khaparde refused to sign the report, while Hons. Bancrji. 
Shastri and Shafi sign with Note of Dissent saying that they are 
oppose! i,j its principle — Finacicial Statement of the year 
1918-19 presented by Sir James Me.ston. 

Lain of Muhammadabad resigns presidentship of Muslim 1 ?:i.,ue. 

3rd. AI r, Viiavraghavachari tool, office as the New Dcwan nt 
C ochiu State. 


4th- Lord Sinha's maiden speech in the House of Lords 

reprimend to Lord Sydenham. 

5th- Government of India's despatch on the Indian 
Constitutional reforms to the Sec of State 

6 th Mr. Gandhi invited and inter. - lowed by Viceroy about 

his Pa.save Resistance—Gandhis firm attitude. 

7th- Imperial Council—Annual meeting of the Inp.pcan 
Association, Calcutta under Air. P. H. Buckland. 

Punjab ( ouncil—Financial statement for 1019 * 20 . 



ORE ONJ OLE OF EVENTS 


. /Huge Public meeting in Madras protesting a«*ai 

and taking Satyagraha vow—presided In Mr. V. 
RTmidas— Resolutions entering protest. 

1 1 tii Madras Council, first sitting presided bv Governor (Lord 
Pentlandi. Debate in food control. 

All India Landholders Deputation headed bv Darbhanga 
presented .lddress to and received by the Vicerov, on its inauguration. 

Air. I dak s representation to the Peace Conference, his letter to 
! ‘. c0r f! osle, nenceau the President of Peace Conference reque.siin K 
h ,".'' ,n P ,a f thls representation before the Conference for favour- 
able consideration. 


,§L 


1 2th- Imperial Council— The Rowlatt Bill debate—Viceroys 
speech on same. Amendments and motion of Hons. Patel and 
Khaparde ruled out of order. Hon. Mr. Banerji's amend, for 
reference and consideration hotly debated and defeated 
Committee report on Excess profits lax presented. 

I 3 tli- Punjab Council. 

Burma Council—Budget presented. 

Imperial Council— Rowlatt Bill discussed clause by clause, 
ml amendments lost—strong mm-official fight inch bv inch. 

i 4 tli* Imperial Council Rowlatt Bill discussion contiucd 
' ouw il sal v-iink- day and night. 

16th- Mysore l'nnchama Conference at Melkote, also Exhibition. 
1 7th* Lord Willingdon entertained to a farewell receptionby 
1 M: * n<I,au Social Club, Lorn Ion. Ilis Lordships appeal for 
cn-.j;,<!rati6n and mist. 

1 8th Imperial Council— 

Bra d \\ illingdon the Governor-elect of Madras left London for 
'Buh as Via Baris. 

23 rd* Gandhis Message to Satyagrahis to observe 6th Voril as 

day of fast. y 


2 7 th Bengal Legislative Counc —Governor presides. Mon. 
M*’. Sur-ndrair.ilh Ro\’; Bengal Primary Kducn:ion Kill d. 

2 8 tli* Won. Mr. M. A. Jinnah resigns his membership of the 
1 nperial Council as a protest against the Rowlatt Bill in his letter to 
W ! he Vitt.roy. 

20 tli * 'J he fifth I unjab Brahmin Conference at L\allpur. 
I C. 1 h.d.ui I)utt Shsunia presides. 

3 0 tli Observation of Satyagraha throughout India as 
a protect against the Rowlatt Dills C-mig ..ml closin - **: >ps. 

nloriuiiate conflict of the people with ilv- anthmiiios iii Delhi 
•'Mm; mi rhh-calling m th • military who fired at the mob with 
Machine guns. 


WHISTS 



APRIL 1919 
April 19 19. 

H. E. Lord Ronaldshay unveiled the statues of Sir 
fy Gho.se and late Sir Tarak Nath Palit, two very prominent 
benefactors of the Calcutta University at the University College of 
Science. 



Launching of the first Sailing ship “Sanaton’' at Chittagong. 

3rd- Birth-day ceremony of H. E. Ii. the Nizam of Hyderabad, 

Madras Legislative Council—Hon. Mr. Xarasinha Iyer's resolu¬ 
tion for the use of Vernacular by members in the Council lost. 

tth- Ur. Varadarajalu Naidu acquitted by Madras H. C. of con¬ 
viction for Sedition. ... 

6th. All India National mourning and fast and suspension of 
business celebrated following Mr. Gandhis lead as a protest against 
the Rowlatt Bills. 

Hon’ble Mr. B. D. Shukul resigns his membership of the Imperial 
Council as a protest against the Rowlatt Bills in his letter to II. L. 
the Viceroy. 

National Education Week opened at Gokhale Hall, Madras by 
Dr. Subramania. 

7th- Punjab Council— K. H. Sir Michael O'Dwyer's Iasi Coun¬ 
cil speech denouncing Rowlatt agitation. 

Madras Council—Budget Debate. 

8th, Bengal Council—Village Self-Government Bill both dis¬ 
cussed. 

9tli. Bengal Legislative,Council, Village Self-Government Bill 
passed. 

Mr Gandhi arrested at Palwal, (iurgaou District his 

way to Delhi by order of the Punjab Government and talo n back 
home under escort. 

Strike and mob demonstration at Ahnicdnagar due to Air. (landhi's 


arrest. 

t Oth. H H Lord VVilliugdon assume charge of the 
Governorship of Madias Presydcncy- 

Punjab Engineering Congress at I.ahore, H. H. Sir M. O’Dwyci 
presides. 

Serious mob disturbance at Lahore and Amritsar •..used h\ tin 
droortatiou ol Drs. S. Ivitchlcw and >..yapal and ar'est ol Mr 
Gandhi, mob iiicd upon mcl disperse!, Paul burned c aii and 
Europeans murdered at Amritsar ; also at Ahinedabad where rmA 
urnt down. 

1 1th- Mr. Gandhi brought 0 Bombay and set tree ovdcu * 
n.-i io leave Bombay Presidency ; m the cv< lining lie alien 1 " .i hn* • 
nceliog whei h condemn;* the mob violence au l disi urban eft. 


nwisr/f 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


Vm/: shops clo.sod down and business suspended on 
rresi. 




Jlh. Retirement of Sir Basil Scott. Chief Justice, Bombay. 
1 J' ,oat S;Uya " raha demonstration in Calcutta, Police tired on 

Hi,r; meeting at Madras under Mr, S'. Knsturiruiiga \ iyantrur to 

pto.vsi attaint (.nvcrnmcnl action in arresting Mr. Gandhi " 

. m .*• . . . *.** 

TLl ?”*? 1 -»«» ■'!»»»« 

VOW. 


ctimers with the \hrw 
representatives at Calcutta regarding the passive resistance vt 
prote si against Governors warning to desist. 


* U ‘\ Unrest and agitation throughout India Soeciallv 
Punjab and Ahmedabad district for the passing of the RowlaU 


Got .rnment of India resole ion regarding the agitation caused bv 
Justi’ikd. nS e 0Wjatt Act issued at Sini,a - repression as remedj 

M rnlalUw pScbimS C ° mmUhiqUe regardil ^ rebellion in Punjab, 
d, I’arron Chief Commissioner of Delhi convenes a meeting with 

SWfeasr . . .. “ *• — - r« -“V2 

’ ' ' ' .' tM *|u' stioii 01 high 

«nlJ)V.‘ Gandhi ' S a< ‘ iCC l ° lht P ubIict0 stop Hartal and to ob 




1 5th MarliaTLaw ordinance issued at Simla. 

Mr Gandhi condemns violence at a huge meeting in 


Alunedabad. 

.... f 6ih . ' u ' ol 1,0 Huropeon and Indian citizens in Bombay 
.‘ontanon of (government, II. K the Governor asks public co 
o iernum to mamtain law and order. ,c c 

i 7 th. Security of Ks. 5000 on the A. B. Pairica Calcutta for 

“''der Press Act, fresh deposit of Rs. td.ooo ordered 

••w.r-Mo h ili- A .lr'-- '.''o sus |H-nd civii disobedience 

L * 1 ‘ *-*< - c opmciit ot critical situnt'on. 

a 1(7,,'^'. . K, "ergciH y me tin , jf t he All India Congress Committee 

mehU-t^I. mTi.^ * "" ^ agtaH T* 

B'pd.ta ,1 ) '. ri ]id^ > ' l) Prov ' ncUl Gotifcrcncc at Ahmednagar, Mr. | 


misTfy 



MAY 1919 



Millowners AssocF: ion 


Annual meeting of the 
^ / t Mr. C. N, Wadia presides. 

Teath of ATi. A. Sankariah, I)ewan of Cochin, 

2 6th* Mr. Horniman. Editor, ‘^Bombay Chronicle" deported 10 
England l>v order of Bombay Government. 

27th Security of “Bombay Chronicle" forfeited under Pres Act. 
Directors of ‘‘Bombay Chronicle" ordered to submit all matters 
to the (Government before publication ; Director . 1 decide to suspend 

publication. 

AH India Moderate Conference Committee met at Calcutta. Mr, 
X. Banerji presides : resolutions condemning, repressive measures 
passed. 

2 9 th- Congress deputation left for England to press Congros 
views on constitutional reforms. 


May 1919 

1 st “ At Home gathering of Neo-Fabian Society at Madras to 
meet Mr. John Scurr ; Mr. Scurr's useful and instructive sketch of 
the political situation in England. 

2nd Armed hostility of Amir of Afghanistan to British 
Government, manifesto at Khyber. 

Meeting of the Madras Mahajan Sabin ai C.okhale Hall to protest 
against the repressive policy of the Government ; n>en hrs ol' the 
Hon. Messrs T. Kangacharri. B. X. Sarnia and others. 

Mysore Representative assembly, closing speed of ih 
Dewan, the new policy of the state defined. 

3rd Mr. Gandhi issues manifesto on nature of silent mu. 
grab a work done now. 

Meeting of tba Madras Labour Union : speech of Me * B. P, 
Wadia, John Scur. and Afr-. Besant. 

5th Bengal Provincial Congress Committee me* tiny a! 
Calcutta ; various resolutions dealing with the unrest in Pum'ab 
passed. 

6 th Air. K. N. Roy. Editor “frilai >’ • -.1 before a M irii.d 
Law t ribunal for publishing seditious articles. 

Air. Tiiak speaks on Indian demands at .i nu.-t tin - • < axton 
Hall London. Command." Wedgwood M. 1 . pre;id s. 

Meeting i f thv Executive Committee of the National 1 ducatio 
Society at Adyar, Mr. G. S. Arundale nominaicu Chairman during 
absence of Mrs. Bcsanl in England. 

.Meetings of the Madras Tramway Mens Union ; .'ddie>s 
1 resented to ATi B. P. W adia. 

Mr. Gandhis manifesto on the duty of v-ragrahi. 

7th Farewell address to M •>;. Besant and Mr Wa«. ia ai Madia- 
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Joseph 


of their 
/ bcheme. 

Madras 

College, 


CWRONWLE OF EVWJXT8 
departure to England in 


connection with 
Conference 


.<SL 


Provincial Educational conterence at Sr 
». - • ' t.chinpoly, Rao Bahadur K. V. Rano-nswa.iii 

Aivangor presides ; indictment of Lord Pentland's Government on 
Ik very slow progress of education made under his regime 

Mrs. Besant Mr Wadia and Mr. Scurr left Madrid Bombay 

iwRSt^ dd " ss “ •” b r s—i 

V~ enemy att T Pt 10 0CCU P. V British territory. 

. ■ 0th V ' l le y icer °y s proclamation on the wanton ag<Te- 
s ' 10 .'. 01 lhe A ”*, r of Afghanistan . appeal for co-operation 

Tanjo c “ fare "« - 

bl3mb ay shops closed G.indlii suptr.to 

B— resigned 

ii. ®;“S.c!h.'Kp,S:' ! ' *' «» Triplicane 

left *"**"• aMnm 

.Klj,mrn : °,! C U * islativC CoU,,cil at Bangalore. Income Tax Bill 

13 th- \Iaharaja Ibkanir dwelt on the comradeship of India 
Oorn.mon, m a speech delivered at the Jubilee Dinner of t e 

' - . " :, J ; , " sp, . ute P r p s ’ lJe «i over by the Duke of Coniikiiht. 

« Sth- lin j >crial juocl&niatioii to the ncoulc of \ f i 

-“t '■>' »/• AfghtLj M ^ mUm 

1 7th Post olhce Peons at Calcutta struck work. 

21st- Sir Sankaran Nair r«*«i<r.if>a __ 

Imtierini Council, as a protest against Gov. mm m ut"SS 

ln.Jianh>form8 ; lludgct^debat'e. 00 '’ 1 ' ''’ C IIoUi5e ,,£ Commons on 

,, 2 ; ,rd ' .. Sl ! S,ul V llran Nai ' °P cns 'he Conference of medical 
e?. pel's at So,a to discu . Indian Public IT-- ,1th. ' 

2Sth. Government of India despatch on consthution.il Re-\,. in , 
l“iDi» ncd at Simla. u 1111 

, ? ' >th Kflwa:,! Maclagan assumes charge of ollicc as I . 


.Ittne 19 19 

■ith Bi. public meeting a tin Gokhalt 


1-f ill. Mudra 




.turn: 1919 

^A^^tyagainsi the Press Act ; Dewan Bahadur P. 
Xj^il^^resides. 

5th- Second Reading of the Reforms Bill passed in the House 



of Commons without a division. 

Annual Conference of the Sou':h Indian .Missionary Association 
m Coonoor ; the Lord Bishop of Madras presides. 

6th Travancore Legislative Council at Trivandrum, 
Dewan presides. The Revenue Recovery Regulation Amendment 
Bill. The Land Improvement and Agricultural Loans Bill and the 
Survey and Boundaries Bill passed into law. 

7th- Mysore forest officers conference opened by. Mr: A. R 
Bannerji, the acting Dewan at Mysore. 

National Home Rule League meeting at Bombay • (invernmei 
of India despatch on the Reform scheme c ndemned. 

8th- Public meeting of Ladies of Madras at the Soundary i 
Mahal to protest against the recommendations of the i ranchbe 
Committee and the Government of India to disqualify women ior 
all purpose of representation under the Reform Bill. 

9th- Birthday celebration of the Maharaja ■»! Mysore. 

H. H. Sir Edward Maclagan held a Durbar at Amritsar to 
distribute honours anti rewards. 

10th- Sir M. Yisvc.svaraya, Dewan of Mysore retires from 


service. 

Mysore Economic Conference, Mr. A. R. Bannerjec the acting 
Dewan presides. 

Annual meeting of tlie National Indian Association at Ton .on. 
Tod Carmichael presides. Mr. Bennett and I.ord Sinha empnasisc 
iriendship and co-operation between Indians and British, 

Mysore sanitary Conference opened at the Rangacharhi 
memorial Hall, Mysore; Mr. H. IT. Sahab, the third Couned 
member presides. 

Iltb- Congress deputation interviews with Mr. Monta/ t I-. ul 
Sinha and others on the Indian Reforms. Resolutions of the Dodd 
v ongress pressed for. 

The national College at Trichinopoly opened with pugis and 
prayers amid u chanting of Vedia I vmas ; the piesidcnt iusTo* 
^eshagiri Ivors speech in declaring the collegn open. 

12th- Meeting of the Madras W ar Tuud subscribers at ;)■•: 
iovi:n,mrnt House, the presidoi i IT. T T.nrd Will: igtlon picsonts 
he statement of accounts. 

Meeting of the Mysore Economic Conference - 9 expami-m ol 
' iinaiy Education discussed. 

13th- Representative gathering ol the Leading citizens 1 thy 
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% 


- liamber. ^ Madras to consider the arrangements for 
tons ; H. E. the Governor presides. 

14 th. Inaugural meeting of the Mysore Civil Service Association 
at Mysore ; Mr A. R. Bannerjea the acting Dewan presides 

Annual senate meeting of the Indian' Womens Universilv at the 
Ferguson College. Poona; I)r. Sir R. C, Bhandarkar the 
(. hancellor. presides. 


18th H. M. Amir of Afghanistan* rcplv to H. E. the Viceroy 
accepting armistice terms. " ; 

Madras Provincial Conference reception committee elects the 
1 Ion. Raja kajiswar Setupati of Ramnad as president. 

I9tb Serious train collision near Ferozabad station on the 
i .ast Indian Railway, nearly 300 men perished 

20th Mysore Legislative Council at Bangalore • Mysore 
Legislative Council Amendment Regulation passed. Budget 
discussion. ° 

Death of Dewan Bahadur C. Ramahujam Chettiar at Madras. 

2 2nd. Willingdon College at Bombay opened bv the Vice- 
( ha teller. Sir C. H. Setalvad. 


2 4ih. Annual meeting of the St. Johns Ambulance Association 
a ' n ia. 11 . E. The Viceroy presides. 

25th. H. E. Lady Lloyd visits the Indian Womens Universilv 

a! Poona. 

2 9th- Serious train collision at Kinana station on the North 
vtcstern Railway ; 30 passengers killed and 46 injured. 
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India and her Rulers, 

TKe King Emperor, 

^is Most Excellent Majesty George tEie Fifth, by the 
Grace of God King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of tiu 
«*&ith, Emperor of India* 

in i * 0nl -' su . rviv * n S son of His late Majesty King Edward VII. 

( o, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Mom . — At Marlborough House, June 3, 1865. 

I iV^n! 7 ^' " Her serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
lse UI £a Pauline Claudine Agnes of Teck, July 3. 1893. 

Succeeded , —To the throne, May 6, 1910. 

( f owned, — At Westminister Abbey, June 22, 1911. 

Jssues : — 

H-R.H, Edward Albert Christian George Andre w 

( nrn C n t Prince of Wales And Earl of Chester, Duh' of 

Me 'nv 1 '"' 1 Steward of Windsor, K.G., G,M.M.G G.M.B.E., 

• *» E.A*., Born June 23, 1894. 

2 * H. R. H, Albert Frediick. Arthur Ge*;ge, Born 
December u, 1895. 

. .. 3* H. R. II. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, hem 

April. 25, 1897. 

n r . IE R. H. Henrv William Fredrick Albert, B‘>rn 

'larch 31, 1900. 

5* H R. H. George Edward Alexander Edmund, Born 
December 20, 1902. 

, , IT. R. H. John Charles Francis, Born July 12, 1003, 

^ January i8, r 9I0 . 
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Ruling Chiefs of India, 


Name and Title. 


21 

ilia* 


19 


His Exalted Highness The Niaam of— 

Hrderabad, Sir Usman Ali Khan 
* Ilis Highness the Maharaja of— 

Mysore, Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bared*. Sir Sayaji Hav> Gaekwar 
Gwalior, Sir Madbav Kao Scindia 
Kashmir, Si'' Pertab Singh 
1 Travancore, Sir Balarama Varma 
! J adore, Tukoji Rao Holkar 
Koihapore, Sir Saho Chaterpati Maharaj 
i il. 7 1. the Maharana of Metvar, Sir Fateh Singh 
I H. H. the Begum of Bhopal, Sultan Jehan Begum. 

H. H. the Khan of Kalat, Sir Mahmoud Khan. 

His Highness the Maharaja of— 

Bikaner, Sir Ganga. Singhji ^ 

Bharat pur, Sir Vrijandra Sawai Kishen Singh 

Jaipur Sir Madlio Singh 

Karavili, Sir Banwav Pal Deo 

Jodhpur, Sir Sumer Singhji 

Patiala. Sir Bupendra Singh 

Row*, Sir Venkal Raman Singhji 

H. II. the Nawab of Tonk. Sir Ibrahim All Ivliaii 

II. H. the Nawab of Bhawalpur, H. Sadiq. Md. Kban Bdr. 

H. H. the Raja of Cochin, Sir Rama Varma 

II H. the Maharao Raja of Bundi, Sir Raghubir Smgh 

H. H, the Maharao of Cutch, Sir Khengarji Sav;ai Bab. 

Kotuli, Sir Umed Singji 


Succeeded 

Area in 1 Popula- 
Thousandl tion in 
Sq. Mile Thousand 

Revenue j Tmmy 
in 1000 £ etc. 

1911 

82 

13,374 

3,000 


1895 

29 

1 5,806 

1,600 

223,333 

lS7e 

8-1 

2,032 

3,100 

25,000 

183G 

25 

3,093 

! 905 


1885 

84 

3,: 58 

750 


1885 

7*1 

3.4.8 

7411 

54,133 

1903 

9*4 

1,004 i 

4 0 


1881 

3*2 

833 j 

382 


1884 

12 

1,293 j 

176 

13,333 

1901 

6'9 

730 1 

200 


1893 

71 

470 

51 


1887 

23 

700 

220 


1900 

1*9 

558 

210 


1S80 

15 

2,630 

533 

26,667 

1880 

1*2 : 

146 

40 


_ 

31 

2 057 

440 

6,533 

1900 

5 

1,407 

188 


_ 

13 

1,514 

187 


1867 

2*5 

303 

130 


1907 

15 

780 

182 


1914 

1*3 

918 

254 

13,333 

1889 

22 

218 

46 

8,00 

1870 

7*6 

513 

167 


1889 

5*6 

639 

224 

35,0 48 


RULING CHIEFS OF INDIA. 























MINfjST* 



Name and Title. 


13 


JIis Highness the Maharaja of— 

A)war. Sir day Singhji Saheb Bahadur 
Dai) a, Lokendra Sir Govinda Smgh 
Dewas, Sr., Sir Tukoji Rao Puar 
ff * Jr. Sir Malhar Rao Puar 
Dh,«r, Sir Bdavji Rao Puar 
Idar, Sir Dowlat Singhji 
Kishangarh, Sir Madan Singhji 
Orchha, Sir Pratap Singh 
Sikkim. Tashi Nam Gyol 

If. H. The Maharawal of Bans warn , Sr: Sambhu bingn 
|t Dungarpur, Sir Bijay Singhaji 
Jai»*salmir, Sir Jawahar Singhaji 
* Partabgarh, Sir Raghunath Singh 
II.H.Tbe Maharaj Ranaof Dholpur.Sir Uday Bhan Singh 
il. H. The Mir 0 ' Khuirpur, Sir Imam Bux Khan 
\l. H. The Maharao of Shirohi, Sir Kaishree Singhji 
’ His Highness the Muharaja of— 

Benaras, Sir Probbunarayan Singh 
Bbavanag&r, Sir Bhavaaingji Take! Singhji 
Cooeh Behar. Sir Jr.endranarayan Bhoop 
Dhrungadra, SiT Ghanflhyam Singhji 
•find. Sir Ranabir Singh 
Kapurthala. Sir Jagatjit Singh 
Nnwanagar, Sir lUnjit Singhji. 

Porbandar Nat war Sincbji Bhavasingbji 
H. B. The Raja c£ Ru Jam, Sir Sajjar. Singhji 
i-'jj; rheK«jaofTippe a,$i:Birondva Kishorel)evManikys 
'll 'l The NV*vab of Kampur, SirMahommad Hamid Aii 
Janagar, Mahabat Khar*ji 


Succeeded 

| l0 Area in 
x housand 
Sq. Mile 

j Popula- 

j tion iu- 
Thousand 

Revenue 
in 1000 £ 


1892 

3*1 

791 

232 


1907 

•9 

16 4 

15 


1899 

•4 

7 IT 

25 


1892 

*4 

63 

25 


1898 

1*7 

154 

56 


1911 

1*6 

202 

44 


1900 

*8 

87 

56 


1874 

2 

330 

50 


1914 

28 

87 

15 


1913 

1-6 

165 

15 


1898 

1*4 

159 

16 


1914 

1*6 

202 

44 


1890 

•8 

62 

18 


1911 

IT 

263 

80 


1909 

6 

223 

100 


1875 

1*9 

189 

34 


1889 

•8 

346 

112 

12,667 

1896 

2*8 

441 

287 


1913 

13 

592 

164 


191L 

IT 

79 

40 


1887 

1*2 

271 

87 


IS77 

*0 

268 

167 

8,723 

1907 

37 

349 

151 


1908 

•6 

82 

55 


1893 

•6 

75 

60 


1909 

4 

229 

112 


1889 

•9 

531 

240 


1011 

32 

434 

190 



RULING CHIEFS OF INDIA 
























WHISTS 



Name and Title. 


jS uroeedti 


Ai\ ' in * upala- ,• jj evenue - 
thousand; lion in • j.wm- 
Sq. Mile Tlimi'-an' 1 . m 1 " 00 t 



i.333 


;i. The X.ivab of .Taova, Sir Mahamed Iili juar Abkhanj 
1/ • High: .‘as The Maharaja of— 

Ajaigarh, Sir Ranjor Singh Bahadur 
: CharAhari, Sri Ganga Singh Deo 
1 Cbatarpur. Sri Biswanth Singh 
Man pur, Sri Cnura Ciiand Singh 
j .Jhalawar, S‘r Bnawani Singh 
j Nabha, Sr. Ripudaman Singhji 
! p anna, Sri J ad abend ra Singh 
Sirmaor, Amur Trakash Bahadur 
j Bijavr.ir, Sir Sawant Singh 
Jhatnia, Sri Uday Singhji 

His Highness The Raja of— 

Chaniba, Sir Bhure Singh 
Faridkor, Sri ltrij Indar Singh 
Mundi (Julander), Sri Jopndor Son 
Pndukota. Sir Martanda Bhairab Tandimau 
R \jgarh, Sir Bir Indra Singhji 
Rajpipla, Sri Bijaysinhji Ch'ittarsinhji 
Sailana. Sir Jaswant Singhji 
Teh/., Lt. Narendra Shah 
If. If, The Thaknr Simheh of Gondal 
II, H. The Thakur Shaheb of Marvi 
H. H. The Xawab of Janjira 
, t The llewan of Palanpur 
H V NaVuO of uioni. i i.H. T! < Xawab of Cambay, Jafar Ali Khan. H. H. The Xawab of Radhanpur, 
lair 1 Yuliu i/ianii. H H. The Nawah rf Malerkotla, Sir Muhammad Ahmed Ali Khan. H.II. The Raja 
of Nariir"- h Sir A nun Sighji. H. H. The Raja of Sukef, Sir Bhimsen. H.I1. The Raja of Sitaman, Sir 
Y M. The Raja of Sanithar, Sir Bir Singh Deo. If.If. T1 .: Raja of Kahur, Sri Bije Ciiand 

And 30 other Chiefs with 9 Guns. 


1895 

*5 

; 75 

50 

1859 

*8 

87 

15 • 

1914 

•8 

132 

| 53 

1807 

IT 

160 

30 

1891 

84 

346 

30 

1899 

•8 

96 

32 

1911 

*9 

248 

1 103 

1902 

2*5 

228 

! 33 

,1913 

IT 

j 

l 

j 138 

! 

57 

| 

1904 

! 

3 

135 

34 

1900 1 

•o 

130 

74- ! 

i9i3 ; 

1*2 

1S1 

39 

J 880 

1*2 

411 

KT | 

I9i6 1 

T5 

218 

12 ; 

1915 

1*5 

101 

07 

1895 

•3 

27 

20 

1913 

4 

301 

14 

1869 

1 

102 

94 

1870 

•s 

90 

78 

1879 

3 

89 | 

33 

1877 • 

17 

226 1 

35 
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Government of India. 

India Office List — 1918 . 


Salaries of Chief Officers* 

The following are the tables of salaries sanctioned for tlie Chief Officers 
»f the Administration of India. They are, however, liable to variation. •• 

Pay i>er Annum 
Rs. 

2,50,SCO 


Viceroy and Governor-General 


1,20,000 
. 1 , 00,000 
1 , 00 , 00 .: 
Hi m KM > 
72.000 


...GO, 000 or 


t30,00u 

72,000 

54,000 

1 S,qO0 


Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
Oommander-in-Chiof of the Forces in India 
Lieut. Governors of Behar. U.P., Punjab, and Purina. 

Members (G) of the Governor-General's Council 
Chief Justice of Bengal 
Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the 
North-western Provinces 
President, Railway Board 
< ’ompt roller and Auditor-General 
Member, Railway Board . *** 

•Secretariesto the Government of India in the Finance, foreign. 

Home, Revenue and Agriculture, Commerce and Industry 
and Education Departments 
Puisne Judges of the High Courts of Calcutta (15). 

Madras (<‘ >, Bombay (6), and the North-Western 
Provinces (G) 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab 
„ lf , Baruiu 

Political Residents, 1st class 
Bishop of Calcutta 

Judges of the Chief Court, Punjab (4), 
and Burma (4), except Chief Judges 
1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
frVeroturies to the Government of India in the Amiy and 

Public worlr: and Legislative Department ^ 

Controller or Currency 
l Chief Commissioner of Delhi 

1 Director, Criminal Intelligence .. K< ! 

1 Director-General, Indian Medical Service 

rturvcvMr-Genernl, Survey of India , 

Educational Ctmimis'doncr 2d .) )W to JGdJ 

Superintendent of Port Blair ••• ••• ‘0 to .h ,<* 1 > 

2 Accountants-Gen era! Claes I • * 


lg,< >0u V 


48,000 


4*,0lV 
48,000 
18,000 
18,<KK) 
t r ,t)77 

i 48,000 

12/MX) 


mtSTfiy 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS 



’optical Residents, 2nd class 
k jetor-General of Forests 
ccountanta-Gencral, Class II 

2 Postmasters General 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India 
Political Officer h on time scale 
•1 Accountants-General class III ... 

'2 Postraasters-General 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the 
^ Finance and Foreign Departments 
Controller of Stationery and Printing 
Bishop of Madras 

Bishop of Bombay ... 

Private Secretary to Viceroy 

3 Postruasterri-General 

1 Deputy Director, Criminal Intelligence 
l Chief Inspector of Mines in India 
Admmitrator-General of Bengal ... 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
1 Director, Geological Survey of India 
f Director-General of Archaeology in India 
Military Secretary and Aid-de-Camp to Viceroy 
Military Secretary to Coinmandar-in-Chief in India 
Private Secretaries to Governors of Madras, 

Bombay, md Bengal 
Surg on to Viceroy 

S, ‘ r :- ‘ n Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 
Milr try Secretary and Aid-de-Camp to Governors of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 
1 Commissioner of Northern India 
salt revenue 
3 Postmasters General 

Provincial Salaries^ 

Bengal. 


No. of Indians. 

) dember,. of Council 44# j 

1 Member »f the Board of Revenue 
> Commissioners of Divisions ... ••• 2 

1 Chief Secret at y to Government ••• 

3 SiM-r taries to Government 

■’ Under Secretaries to Government ... 2 

1 Kxciso Commissioner 
i Chairman of Corporation <.f Calcutta 
1 Deputy ditto 

1 Col it'd or of Customs, Calcutta 



33 J 
31.81 
30,000 
30,000 
2*1,000 to 30.000 
5,400 to 28,800 
27,000 
27,000 

27,000 
18ooo, to 27,ooo 
2G,ooo 
20,ooo 
27,ooo 
24,ooo 
18,ooo to 24 f ooo 
21,ooo to 24,2oo 
24,ooo 
24,ooo 
24,ooo 
2o,4oo 
]8,ooo 
lS.ooo 

IS.ooo 
1 t,4oo 
12,ooo 

i2,ooo 

30,000 

21 , 1)00 


Pfty per Annum, 
Ks. 


04,000 
45,000 
3,1,000 
45,0< K> 
33.0QO 

12 < * H) 
21,600 
3 * >,000 
S/K)0 to is,000 
24,000 




GO VERNMENT OF INDIA 


No. of Indians. 
3 


12 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

“ - >, 2nd. 

.... „ 3rd „ ... 3 

1/ Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st gradel 
17 „ „ 2nd 2 

\~ Ars # tstant Magistrates and Collectors ... 3 

*» District and Sessions J udges, 1st grade 1 

fi „ 2nd „ 3 


If 


1 rj *» K 

V'. •', T , .. 3rd „ G 

l ( fnor Judge, Presidency Courts of SratJl Causes 


0 Judges n 

1 Advocate General 
A Solicitor to Government 
A Registrar, High Court 
1 Inspector-General of Police ... 

I Director of Public Instruction . . 

A t rivate Secietary to H. E. The Governor 
j Diroctor of Agriculture 
' Director of Land Records 
1 Secretary of the Board of Revenue 




18,000 
10,80 ; 
8,400 
4,800 to 6,000 
36,000 

... 

24,000 
24,000 to $0,000 
12,000 13,500 

15,600 and 1G,80 j 
4^,00 o 
60,00 ) 
20,40' > 

30,000 ♦ • 

2 1,00(1 to 30,000 
18,000 
18,OOC 
18.000 
18,000 


3 

1 
1 

2 
3 
5 

10 

11 

12 

11 

10 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Members of the Executive Council ... 1 

Member of the Board of Revenue 

Chief Secretary to Government 

Secretaries to Government 

L nder Secretaries to Government 

vtoMinissioners 

Magistrates nd Collectors. 1st grade ••• 2 

»» „ aftd „ ... 1 

. . . •» „ 3rd ,, ... 2 

Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collector, 1st grade 1 
* , •• ,, 2nd „ 1 

Magistrale6 and Collectors 
Hfur.t and Sesaic ; .s Judges, 1st grade 
, •• 2nd „ 

p ** . 3rd 3 

‘'imnisBioncv -f ’' .cine and Salt 
’»*.•(• i 0 f Laud R lfC ords and Surveys 
Wtor of Agriculture ... 

*'! V'<‘0tm.(i(.| 1 , la | ,,f Police . 

Dir. 'tor of Public Instruction 

Pnmi Qm i HB : 0Tiei 

1 ommindionom 


60,000 
42,06) 
36.0(H) 
27,000 
12,000 
35,000 
••• 27,000 

. . 21,000 

... J 8,001 

10,800 
8,400 
4,800 to 6,001 > 
36,000 
30,000 
24OQ0 

••• 

v;i,(K>o. 
18.000 
30,000 4 ‘.,6,1)0* 
... 2 * 1,000 

.. *i r 1 *«». 

33.i-(Hi 




SARA RIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS 


Pay per Annum; 
Rs 


§L 


Assam, 


Posts 

■} Secretaries to Chief Commissioners 
6 Deputy Commissioners. 1st grade 


No. of Indians. 


Assistant 


2nd 

3rd 

1 st 

2nd 

3rd 


Under Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 
District and Sessions Judge 
Inspector-General of Police 
Director of Public Instruction ... 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
Excise Commissioner 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

Chit 1 Secretary to Government 
.Members ol the Board of Revenue 
Secretaries to Government 
Secretary to Board of Revenue 
Under secretaries to Government 
Commit .loners of Divisions 
Commissioner for Kumson 
. Opium Ageut 

lt> Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 
17 „ „ 2nd „ 

■i Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
10 „ „ 2nd „ 

l i Joint Magistrates, let grade 
8 A.v istau' Commissioners’ 1st grado 
! Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commisioners. 

—Assistant „ „ 

* ' Vputy Commissioners for Ivmnaon f 
1 City Magistrate. Luckuov; 

- Superintendent, Derha Duu 
1 Judicial Commissioner 


7 

7 

<o 


Aclflit ional Judi ial i 
District and Ses-ioi'd 


’ • A 't rar. High Court. 
l»wp Hor-Ouon d of police 
Director of P blir Instruction 


mm is dinners 
udges, lot grade 
2nd 

3rd „ 
4th ,. 
Jth ,, 


I 8.000 and 21 ,Goo 
27,ooo 
... 21, Goo 

... 18,ooo 

lo’Soo 
8,4oo 
5,4oo to G,ooo 
... 12 ,ooo 

3o,ooo 
27,ooo 
15,ooo to 18.000 
18,ooo 
18,oo>> 


... SO.ooa 

42,ooo 
2 o,ooo and 22 ,ooo 
... 27,ooo 

... 12.000 

3 o , o * k > 
3o,ooo 
3o,ooo to 80 ooo 
27,ooo 
• 22 ,ooo 

22,000 


1 .. 12 .oo» 

1 ••• #,Goo 

2 nd grade 8 , loo 

& 4,8oo to G,ooo 

12,0n0. 12,0 00 and 18 ,ooo 
12 ,oo<» 

liS.OOO 

42,ooo 

^ 4o,ooo 

3C,eoo 
3o,ooo 
27.ooo 
22 ,ooo 
2 o.ooo 
19,*4o6 
3o,ooo to 3G,oo<> 
m« 24,ooo 






nmrfty 



GO VERNMENT OF INDIA 



Posta No. of Indians 

Punjab. 

1 Chiof Secretary to Government ••• 

3 Secretaries to Government 
: X lender Secretaries to Government 
1 Under Secretary, Police Department, andlnspeoto 

1 Under Secretary, Educational Department 
- Financial Commissioners 

2 Secretaries to Financial Commissioners 
5 Commissioners 

14 Deputy Commissioners, 1 st grade 
14 ., 2 nd „ 

1* . „ „ 3rd „ 

14 Assistant Commissioners, l 6 t grade 
14 „ 2 nd ,, 

W .. ,. 3rd „ 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grad 


4 

7 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


2 nd 

i • « 3rd „ 

„ 4th „ ••• * 

Sub-Judge and Judge, Small Cause Court, Simla 
Registrar of th*’Chief Court ... 

Legal Remembrancer 
Inspector-G uieral of Police 
Director of Public Instruction 

Burma. 


36,ooo 

i. 8 ,ooo 18,ooo and 21 , 6 co 
9 ,Goo, 12 ,ooo and 12 .ooo 
General of Police 33,600 
... 21,o»k> 

42,ooo 
I 2 ,ooo and 15,Goo 
33,ooo 
27,ooo 
21,Goo 
I 8 f ooo 
lo, 8 oo 
S,'loo 
6 ,ooo 

... 33,ooo 

3o,ooo 
27,ooo 
21 ,G»k> 
15, Goo 
15 ,imk);, 
27*000 
... 24,o6o 

21 ooo 


4 

2 

l 

1 

2 


1 Chief Secretary to Government 

2 Secretaries 

3 Undersecretaries „ 

V Assistant Secretary „ ... ... ... . 

| h inaucial Commissioner 

1 ^etth uent Commissioner and Director of Land Records 
1 Deputy DirtHstot of Laud Records 
1 becretwry to Financial Commissioner 
Director of Agriculture 
Commissioners of Division ... 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

»> „ 2nd „ ... 1 

»* „ 3rd „ . . 

Assistant „ Ut „ ... 2 

•> „ 2nd. „ 

3rd „ 

•»udieiul t’ommi.^imier 
Divisional Judge, 1st grade 
” 2nd „ 


1 

8 
18 
18 
18 
l - 
13 
10 
1 


JG.ooo 
27,Goo 
. G f ooo 

6,009 to 9,4 hhi 
42,000 
, 33,Ooo 

]9,2oc 

i 8,000 
21,6oo 
3 3, exs • 
27 t ooo 
21 .Goo 
18,oOt> 
l2.rVK3 
8 Aon 

/,2o4» 

t ,\\«00 

Jo,on»* 



WNtST/fy 



SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS 


2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

4 
2 
1 

5 
11 
12 
M 
V2 
U 
9 
1 

12 

L 

l 

3 

12 

1 

1 

1 

7 


... . _ . No. of Indians. 

Divisional Judge 3 rd 

District ", 4th .. ” ;;; ;;; "• 

Kegistrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma ••• ... 

Government Advocate 

Central Provinces. 


Pay por Anml 

Ks. 

27 ,ooo 
••• 21,Goo 

18 , 4 oo 
••• N,ooo 

18,000 to 21,Goo 


§L 


Chief Commissioner 
Chief Secretary 
Secretaries 

Secretaries ... M< 

T nder Secretaries 
Assistant Secretaries 
Financial Commissioner 
Commissioners of Divisions 
* Deputy Commissioners, 1st Clasj 
«> 2nd „ 

»« i» 3 rd ,, ••• 

Assistant „ 1st 

»» it 2nd „ 

>» *» 3 rd „ 

•'ii licml Commissioner 
A i litional Judicial Commissi oners 
iJisti iot and Sessions Judges 
D>1' a ; Goner 1 of Police 
D n?f:’ r of Public Tnstnution 

«... , _ .. Madras 

M.rnbor f Council 

High Court Judge 

First Member, Board of Revenue 

Second Member 

Third Member 

Fourth Member ” 

' IM,, 1 : letnry to Government 
lh v. itii, i ecudarv to Government 
Si n'fta.y t<» Government 
Briv.itc Spciotnry to Governor 
’ ml i Sri r ■ t;vi ifr 1 to Government 

'• •’ to CommihHK- ,-vs <,f Lund lie venues 
*■ J inrv to the Ooimnipsionei:i of Salt, Ac. 
iMihim mid Sr: -ioi, Judges 
lv-jii luir High Ogurt ••• ... 

1 ‘ *sK'General 
G • , i ' , im« Solicitor 
J. ***T Judge, Small Cause Court 
t Miunif 'inner of Co irg 

•lawful. 


Of ;* 


62,ooo 
... 32,4oo 

19,8oo ; 24,000 and 30,000 

... ... 31,8oo 

... 8,46o,to,4oo,12,ooo • 

... 6,96o,ll,76o 

42,000 
33.000 

••• ... 27,000 

21,6oc 

••• 18,000 

lo f cor< 

••• ••• 8,4oo 

4.8oo to 6,0 K» 

... ... 42,000 

36,ooo 

••• 21,6ooand 33,000 

27,ooo to 33,ooo 
18,000 to 24,ooo 

1 ... 04,ooo 

48,ooo 
4.3,ooc 
42,000 

... ... 36 t ooo 

36,ogo 
'15,ooo 

... ... 30,oo<> 

. . 3C,ooo 

• •• ... 18,ooo 

I- ••• 12/*oe 

••• 18,000 to 21,600 

l8,ooo to 2J 

4 2 4,ooo to 36,ooo 

•*' 18,(,ou to 21 ,61 >u 

1 ... 21,60o 

. ]3.8oo 

■* 2l,ooo 

••• 21.Goo to 21.17- 


c or otr.ri 




GO VERNMJENT OF INDIA 



Posts. . No. of Indians. 

1 Resident in Travancore and Cochin • •• 

1 Inspector-General of Police ... 

3 Collectors, lat grade ... ... 3 

44 „ 2nd „ — — 2 

1 President, Corporation of Madras — — 

t> Collectors, 3rd grade — —- 

17 Sub. Col lectors and Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 
™ 2nd „ 

\ . »* » „ 3rd , t 

Assistant Collectors and Magistrate — 

1 Director of Public Instruction 

•> nr , Bombay, 

o Members of Council 


1 Chief Secretary to Government 
1 Secretary to Government — 

4 „ }> _ 

1 Private Secretary, to Governor— 

J Under Secretaries to Government 
1 Inspector-General of Prisons 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
4 Commissioner of Divisions 
1 Commissioner in Sind 
1 Muuioipal Commissioner, Bombay 
13 Senior Collectors 
15 Junior M 

9 Assistant Collectors, 1st grade 
' .• 2nd „ 

*? r , t .. 3rd 
> Collector in Sind 

Assistant Commissioner in Sind 
1 a iv Commissioner in Sind 
o A- ’^° Tia l ludicinl Ct mmisaionor in Sind 
a 1 lbt; tiet and Sessions .Judges—lat grade 
,V " „ .. ' 2nd „ 

1 vJSx ** n 3rd „ 

t rotjion. vy and Registrar, High Court 

-Administrator General and OJfi i .1 Trust 


- v.uouciai iuiu. uin mi TrUfttCO 
, ll 'gb Conri 

i i> UL ^ Small Cause Court 

li.’W'r,, 4 ,| 

'•overument Solicitor 
• Advocate General 

1 Agent to the Governor in lvathiawar 


1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


l 


1 

2 

1 

1 


1 

2 


Qr 

Pay per AiuWL-i 

Its. 

o.. 33,6oo 

3o,ooo to 36,000 
••• 3t> ' i h> 

— 2 n >o 

— 2i.6oo 

— 21,Goo 

— 14.4*o 

— lO.Soo 

— 8,-loo 

• •• .8 >o to G.ooo 

2 . .» 3u,ooo 

— 6i.ooo 

— 15,000 

— 37,oeo 

— 3o.ooo 

— I8 ,oh> 

... 15,ooo 

21.6oo to 2-l,ooo 
3o,ooo to 3t\ooo 

36,000 and 42,000 
4G,ooo 
Jo,000 
27,3oo 
2J. t 6oo 
14,4otr 

• •• 10,800 

••• 8, too 

2I,6oo 
13,2<>0 
42,000 
3<i/oo 
... Su/'OO 

... 27,ttOo 

;>•{ r. ’ 

2o,4oo to 24,000 
24.c- to 3<».ooo 


. ' ■ 'V -IIJUI III .Viiiu dWd 

.... ,, , HI . (>1 \t ’’id senior Political Agent 
, , °Mn. . Otb.'crH on tiin<- ncnlo of but 
1 Dnector of Public 1 cat motion 


1 ... 21,* >oc 

... ... 3o,ooo 

3 o,»»oo 

... ... SJv-hjo 

... ... 36,ooo 

... ... 27.0^ 

pay 5 to 1 o,2jo & 11,4oo to J: 1 ,! n* 

••• 2l^ooo to 3>y*;o 





The Government of India. 


THE HOME GOVERNMENT 

Secretary of State. 

Tin* Right Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Thomas W. Holderness, o,c.b., k.c.s.i. 

T1 ic Right Hon. Lord Sinha of Raipur 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State 
Sir Lioud Abrahams, e.c.e. 

S'n Arthur Mirtzel, K.c.n. 

Council. 

Sit William Duke, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., c.i.e. 

Si i Charles Arnold White. 

Sir Murray JTammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Charles S. Bayley, a. c.i.e , k.c.s.i,, i.h.o. 

Wi'lhr - Didsbury Sheppard, c.i.E. 

Sir M . hall Bredcriok Reid, c.i.e. 

CoMi ial Sir K. G. Barrow, o.c.n., G.c.s.i., 

Sir.lain:- IVnuett Brunvate, K.O.8.I., c.i.e. 

Sfthib/ada Aftab Ahmed Khan, 

Sir I’rubhti'Jiunkur D. Pattani. 
lib ipendranuth Basu. 

Kr* u'*rh 1; Ornnfurd Goodenougb. 

C i'k of the Council, Sir Lionel Abrahams, k.c.b. 

J)(puty (Jlerh of the Council, James H. Soahrooke, c.i.f.. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, C. II. Khch. 

■ tan* Pei' cite Secretaries, A. L. 1L Pardons, and ML*- Frceth 

tPr Pic.al A.-D.-C. to the Secretary f State, Lieut.*Col. Sir ,1. R. Dunlop 

>1 h h, K.C.6.T.. H'.C.V.O., C.I.E. 

CPenit tertiary to Sir T. fC. Holdernesu, —U. H. A. Carter. 

Pi atr let ret ary tv Lord Sinha, —W, R. Gourliy 
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Give raiment of India. 



Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

dis Excellency the Right lion Bar®n Chelmsford, p.c., o.M.s.r., G.c.v.t:., 
o.M.i.r G.c.B.E., assumed cluirye of office, 5th April, 191ti. 

v 

Council. 

SirG. S. Barnes, k.cb Took his seat, Oth April, 19U>. 

,, William Henry Hoare Vincent Took his seat. 21st April, 1. 1/. 

»> James Scorgie Mcston K.C.S.I., 

• 0 U. A. Hill, K,c:s.I. r cajfi*, Took liis seat, 5 •' 15 . . 

„ C. Sankarau Nair. Took his seat, 2nd November, 1915. J.tB8%neu^ 

Inly *19. . . XT . t i,, miji 

„ Khan Bh. Mian Muhammad Shah (Vice Sir Sankaran Nan J u 3 1* • 

„ G. R. Lowndes, k.c.s.j., Took his scat, 20tU December, Id •>• 

fivt/tnordifiary Member — 

11. E. Con. Sir Charles Carmichael Monro, g.c.m.g., R.c.h., Couiraandor- 
in-Chief in India. 


Secretaries to the Government of India 

Hon. H. F. Howard, c.i.i?. i.r.s 


Dept. of finance 
Afilitari, finance Dipt, 
ftoo, L Dept. 

A even uc and Ay ri cultural Dept, 
rovcitfn and Politico,! Dcpt % 


Pcpl.qf Coni/iu ere and fedr * lry 
• v7 ' / "’ Work* Dept. 

Dept, of 7tV7 urat ton 
f.cfjUlativc Dept, 
foil way Dept. 

Indian .7/ Itnifiun.s Hotted 


(1 B. H. Fell. c.s.T. O.I.K 
Sir J H Duboulay, k.g.i r 
„ K. A. Mant. l o.a, 

Sir J. B. Wood, k.< ,i.k. <.. - r, 
c t.f. i.e s, (Foreign) : 11 on. Sir 
A H Grant, K.o.i.E. r.s.i. l .c.<. 
(Political) 

C. E. 1 

C. E. Rose, m.i.c.k. 

Sir E. D. Mad. gam k.i.i.h. 
A. I'. Muddinuin, t'.i.E, 

Sir Robert GilUn, 

Vpresdt) F. A. Ifadow (Secy.) 
Sir Timm as Holaml, u.c.t.' F.U.f. 
T. Ryan, u.i.r.'(Secy.) 


ft i rate ;<t 
'led. pit. [ry i 
1 secy. 
Dcrs/tf. asst. 


Pen aal staff of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

... J. L. MaflW. c.i. k, i.c.s. 

... Capt, W. Buchanan Riddell 

Lt. col R. Vorinv, Kill '’v /.ulc 
R. Parsons. 


Cbmptlr, of the household, ... Maj. J. Maekeiuie, i.u , 3<~ ji Sikh* 


Vid.—3^ 
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INDIAN LEGISLA TIVE COUNCIL 

Supreme Legislative Council 

A.—Elected members—2 7. 



Name. 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sanaa (Guru) 

Mr. Srinivasa Saatri 

Mr. V. J. Patel 

Sir. Dinslia Eduljee Wacha 

Mr. Surcndra Nath Banerjee 

Rai Sita Nath Ray Bahadur 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Sard a r Bahadur Sundar Singh Majithuw 

Maun# Bah Ton, c.t.k, 

Rai Bahadur Krishna Sab ay 
Mr. Kamim Kumar Chanda 
Gonesh Shri Krishna Khaparde 

M r. K. v'. Rangaswarai Aryan gar 
T Ch; .i Bahadur Sayad Allahando Shah- 
raja Sir Mahindra Chanda Nandi 
Roja Sir Rampal Singh, k.c.i.k. 

Raja Rajcndra Narayan Bhanja Deo 
R ii Ban idur Bisb ui~Dutt Shukul 
Khu.li Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan 
Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah 
Mr, Abdur Rahim 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Nawab 
Ali Chaudhri 

Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad 
Khan, k.c.ve., Khan Bahadur, of 
Maharamudabad. 
iVv, M. v.harul Ilaqm. 

V. A. Ironside 
Mr. Mulcorn N. Hogg 


Electorate. 

Non-otlicial Member, Madras 


Do 

do 

Do 

Bombay. 

Do 

do 

Do 

Bengal. 

Do 

do 

Do 

U. P. 

Do 

do 

Do 

Punjab. 

Do 

Burma. 

Do 

Bihar and Orb 

Do 

Assam. 


District Councils and .Munici¬ 
pal Committees, C. P, 
Landholders, Madras. 

Do Bombay. (Gujarat.. 

Landholders, Bengal. 

Do United Provinces. 
(Landholders of Agra.) 

Do Bihar and. Orissa. 

Do Central Provinces 

Muhammadan Community, Madras' 
Bo Bombay. 

Do Bengal 

Do do 


Do United Provinces. 

Do Bihar and Oris?:*, 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


B.— Nominated Members —3 3. 


(a) Omcui MvMUKBa. 
Mr. A. 11. Loftris-Ti tenhanr 
Mr. F. .1. Monahan 
Mr. C A. Kin<aid. c.v.o 
My. !v Jl. C. Walsh 
Sir Vorney Lovett, k.c.r, i , 
Vac uit 

Li -Col. F. Ii, Aplin, o. s. i. 
Mr. F. S. A Slocock. c\ j. r, 
Ilf. W. J. Reid. e.gx 


Madras. 

Bengal* 

Bombay. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The United Provinces. 
Tho Punjab. 

Bunn a. 

Central Province! 1 . 
Assam. 



INDIAN LEG IS LA TIVE COUNCIL 


/. Donald, k.c.i.p., oXr. 

, H, Kesteven 

- I. Sharp, a.i.K. 

Mv. R. E. Holland c.i.r, 

Mr. S. R. Hignoll c i t*. 

Sir. E. D. Maclagan, k,c.i.e., c.s.i. 

Mr. It. A. Mant. 

Mr. F. 0. Rose 
Mr. A. P. Muddiinan, c.i.k. 
Surgeon-General W. R. Edwards 
Mr. G. R. Clarke, o.b.k. 

Sir R. \V Gillan, k.c.s.i. 

Sir A. IT. Grant, c.s.i.. c.i.e. 

Mr. G. i>. H. Fell, c.i.r. 

“J a i'A. H. Bingloy, c.zi„ c.t.k, 
v Tr. H, F. Howard, c.i.e. 

Mr. J. P. Thomp son 
Sir »J. H. Dubotilay 
Mr. C. E. Low 


The N. W. F. province. 
Government of India. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



(b) Non-Official Members. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Kt., c.i.r Indian Commercial Community. 

Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shad, c.i.e. Maham. Com. Punjab. 

Ehan Zultikar Ali Khan, c.s.i. Landholders, Punjab. 

^nb. Major and Hon. Capt. Ajabkhnn, Sardar Bahadur, t.o.m. 

^ ,r G. M. Chitnavis, k.c.i.e. 


Present Constitution of the Council. 

% the proviso to Regulation I for the Legislative Coun il of the 
Jjt over nor-General it is declared that It shall not be lawful for the Governor- 
«» nenu i(. nominate so many non-official persons that the majority of alt 
K Members of the Council shall be non-officials. 

OJJinah 


[ <l ) Members of the Executive Council 

I ■* utenanb-Governtfr or Chief Commissiouer of tho 
Province ••• ... _ _ \ 

M dominated Members ••• ... ... 27 


Total ... 35 

Non-Officials — 

f leeted Members ... ... ^7 

\b^ Nominated Members ... ... 5 

Total ... 3;> 


Oihtial majority, exclusive of the Governor-General 
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he Government of Bombay. 


Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Right Hon’ble Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, o. c. i. E 
r». s. o. look his seat 16th December 1918. J 

Personal Staff. 

Private Sec .—William Patrick Cow ip t a m:i , c* i T . r% 

•). .3. Qto\".Aide-de- Camp —Major Arkwright. 8 ' 

Members of Council. 

C “ S - r ' a s ' G. S. Curtis, c. s. i.. i. c . r 
oir Ibrahim Kahimtoola, Ivt. c. i. e. 


Additional Members of Council—Elected—21. 

Mr. Abdul Kitdir alias Fakir llohd. 
Sardar Dul.ibawa Raisingji, Thakor 
of Kerwada. 

Mr. Mantnohandas Ramji flora. 

M r * Sidney Julius Gillum. 

Sir Dinshaw Maueckjee Petit, Hart. 
'Sir. Harchandras, b.a., LL.n. 

Mr. Sheriff Dovji Kanji. 

Mr. Pundurang Anant Desai. 

Mr, E bra hi in Haroon Jaffar. 

■Jr. Shridhar Balkrishna Upasani 


Mr. i). V. Bolvt, B. A.., LL. B. 

Mr. G. M. B! ur-ri, Bir-at-law. 

Mr. Sidhau.ith Dhonddco Garud. 

«ar.-l lr Syi»d All E! Edroos. 

Mr. (Mmnil.il V. Mehta m. a. ll. b. 
S! ,ii.Mi G. ll. Hi-liiyatallah. ll. b. 
S'ud.u S. < .»>po> ,v t'ni Mndaliar. 

Mr. U I/ 1 L > .>rrit- • »y Webb c.l.K^C.B.E. 
Air. G. 1C. P.trekh, it v., ll.u. 

Kao >ahnb Harilal Dosaibhai Desai. 
Mr. ft, Purushottani Paranjpye. 


Nominated— 22 . 


The Advocate General (oL-officio). 

1 n, 1. c. s 
Mr. S. R. Arthur. 

Mr. Sabbhi Kdrimji Bavodawala. 

Mr. P. R. Cad ell. 

Mr. J G. Coveruton. 

Dr. OajeWn Fernandes, 

1)- u Halindur Kashinath Ram* 
idmudra God bole, 
r -fab; mm id Haji Bhai. 

1 r. H. N. Kainat 
AIr. J. D. Jenkins. 


Air. G. F. Keutinge. 

Sir. Henry Stavely Lawrence, 

Mr. Lalublmi Samaldas Mehta, 

Lao Bahadur V. S. Naik. 

Khan Bahadur Pir Bakhsh walad 
Aliau Aluhammad. 

Mr. Frederick G. Pratt, i.c.b. 

Air. Phiroze C Scthn.n 
Kao Bahadur G. IC. Sat he, 

Mr. Purushotamdas Thnlcurdan 
Surgeon.General R. W. S, Lyons 
Kao Bliadur Tekchand Gdhavdas 


Secretaries to 

P*}hiit'.til, Special and Judicial. 

>J>f "<c.‘{:!,■■ J dirial and 
i*o f U real Departments (Temporary). 


Government. 

L. Robeuson. i.e.s. 

•rimes Crw.iv. ,i. K .. i.e.s. A'-t;,,,,. 
. it. 0. Jukes, 1.1; 8. 


MIN/Sr^ 




THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

. Financial and Separate. The Hon’ble Mr. Patrick K^tTef 
^ Candell ; c.i.e., i.c.s. 

reneral,* Educational , Marine and 
Ecclesiastical. George Arthur Thomas, b.a., i.c.s. 

Eei/al Department and Rcmembran- 
ccr of Legal Affairs. George Douglas French b.a., i.c.s. 

./ ul)he works Department. Frederick St. John Gebbie (Ag.) and 

R. J. Kent. (Act. Joint Secretary). 


The Government of Madras. 


Governor and Presidcnt-in-Council. 
His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Lord Willingdon. 

Personal Staff. 


Frirate S$cy., 

Military Secy., 

A ides.de - Ca m p. 

Frtrir Aide-dc-Camp, 

India, t A ides-de-Camp. 

Surgeon % 

O'mmandanl of Body Guard, 


T. E. Moir, i.c.s. 

Captaiu W. S. E. Money 
Capt. Lionel Meredith Peet, 

Capt. R. <J. S. Hale. 

Commader A. S, Balfour. 

Lt. John Caton Monins. 

Risaldar Major Malik Slier Bahadur 
Hon. Capt. V. S. Alexander, 

Sirdar Bahadur. 

Major Frederick Fenn Elves, c.t.k. 

I.M.S. 

Lt. D. E. Smith, i.a.r.o. 


Members of Council. 


Bn.,;, Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar, c.i.r. Mr Lionel Davidson, 
^ Sir A. G. Cardew, K. c.s.i.. i.c.s. 


Additional Members of Council—Elected—ec 


Tiiu\fu^ n;l Kanga Achariyar. 
Rev. (|. Pittendrigh. 

V f jUiyanarnyan Ban Pantuiu. 
M. Kam°hu ,i d ra Rno Pantuiu. 

' p:," Kao Pantuiu. 

I ulawjati S,vr a R U o. 

A. ‘ "bkaniyuln l> <H jdiyar. 

A* r, - N,lr;,s imha Aiynr. 

K. KidaMVa Blmt 
Krishna,^,,,; R ama Aivrmgar 

B. L.ija Knjcawu 
or Ramnnd. 


Bhupatiraju Venkatapati Raju. 

K. ChidamEirarmtha Miulaliar 
K. K. Raman Kavnlappara Mappil 
Nayar. 

Yaqub Hasan, Saheb Bahadur. 

Ahuiod Tamhi Ghulam Muhiuddln 
Marakkftyar. 

J. H. Th on per. 

"V. K. Ramanujchapiyar. 

Gordon Fraser, 
ani Setupathi, Raja Sir E. F. Barber. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 


Nominated—19. 


<SL 


-Jk Purin g. 

L. E. Buckley. 

H. S. Duncan. 

R. A. Graham. 

N. K. Marjoribanks. 

S. I). Murray. 

W. J. Howley. 

Oiwan Bahadur Rnghunatha Rao. 
~ ur £* G- ii. G. G. Giftard c.s.i., i.m.s. 
Arthur Howland Knapp. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ai/.-ud- 
din Hussain. 


S. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

Sir Gliulain Muhamad Ali. 

The Most Rev. John Aelen. 

T. Richmond. 

Sir F. J. E. Spring, k.c.i.p.. 

Rao Bahadur B. C. Ramanathan 
Chettiyar Muthayya Chetti. 
Chettivar. 

Rao Bahadur K. R. Survauarayaua- 
murti Nayndu Garu. 

Sri Sobha Chandra Singh I)eo. 


Secretaries to 

Ci;>f Secretary to Government , 
AAt* nve: ( Acting) 

Local and Munclpal, Education 
and Legislative , 

Public idaks ( General ), 

Jo) ?i / Secret a ry 


Government. 

C. G. Todhunter, i.e.s., (on leave). 
Arthur Rowland Knapp. 

H. G. Stokes, c.i.E., i.c.8. 

S. B. Murray. 

. J. Howley. 


First Manler, 
Se r *>nd Member , 

Third Member, 
Fourth Ma tuber, 


Board of Revenue. 

B. E. Buckle}'. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed Azizuddiii 
Husain Saheb Bahadur, c.t.e. i.s.o. 
R, A.Graham, 
d M. Turing. 


ihe Government of Bengal. 

goveknoh and president in cordon 

Wnraftftjaarjss “-h «- 


Private Set,'ctai'y. 
Officiating „ 
.Military' Secretary, 
S ly*on. 

At des •de-C amp, 


PERSONAL STAFF. 


)r ■ A l ‘^. n " r * a j; 0,1 K P«ci»l duty ; 

TL R. of Wilkinson. 

Capt. Hen ry ( i « orge Vaux. 

/ tjoi J. D. Sandes, i.m.r, 

Capt. R. W. Hyde, Lt. D. Balfour. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 


Aides-de- Ca mp 9 



Extra Aide-dc-Camp, 
Indian Aide-dc-Camp, 
Commander of Body Ottard, 


Col. C. M. Pearce, v.p.; Com2 
E. A. Constable, ; Lfc.-O 
Glen, v.P. ; Lt.-Col. G. F. Stoddart; 
Lt.-Col. R. S. Hawkins, y.D. ; Com¬ 
mander Duncan Frederick V ines, 
R. I. M. ; Lt.-Col. D. A. Tyne, 
Cok C. H. Shepherd. 

2nd Lt. C. B. Lyon. 

Risaldar Faiz Muhammad Khan. 
Capt. r. Y. Douvetill, i«a k.o. 


Members of Council. . , ~ 

Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.i,e., c.s.i., i.e.s. Took his seat on 9th April 1UU. 
Mr. John Ghest Cumming, c.i.fi., i.o.s., 29tb March IV lc. 

Sir Satyendra Prasanna S inha, Kt., 8th June 191/. 

Sir Bijay Ghand Mahtab r k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e , i.o.m., Maliarajadhsr^a 

Bahadur of Burdwan (Temporary.) 14th May 1918. 

Nominated Officials—12. .. v . 

Mr. James Donald. Kai Priya Nath Mukharji Bahadur. 

Mr. J. H. Kerr, c.i.k. .Mr. E. B. II. Panton. 

ajPste vens” P Moore. f-j£|; HolmuKW. 

I i l: O'Malley, l.c.s. ^ Mcowle^ 

Nominated Non-officials S. 

NawabSir Asif t>udr Saiyid Wasif Ah Mirza Khan Bahadur, K.e.\.o, 
of Murshidabad. 

Sir ltajendrn Nath Mukharji, k,c.i.e. 

Mr. James Mackenzie. 

Dr. Sir Nilratan Sarkar. 

Raja Hrishikesh Laha, c.i.E. 

Mr. J. W. H. Hutchinson. 

Mr, W. II. Heton Arden Wood, c.i.k. 

Mr. Aminur Rahman. 

Elected—27. 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem. 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem FaxLul-Haip 
Mr. Ashrafuli Khan Choudhuri. 


Mr. Piovash Chandra Mitter. 
Babu Sib Naniyan Mukb irji. 

K umar Shib Shukharcswar Ray. 


»\uunu- oniD onuKoarcswur m^.y. 1 • 

Bab\i Bra^eudra Kishor Ray Chudhuvi. Khan Sahib Anna Ah. 


Babu Ann. Chandra Sinjzh. 

Dr. Sir Doha Prosad Sarbodhikari, 
R { d KadhnchaiTin Pal l>ab idur. 

Mr. I*\ W. Carter, c.i.r. 

Mr. Waller Rrskine Ci am, o.u.E. 

Rti Dobendra Chandra Ghosh 

Bahadur. 

M r. I'lrm-st Brno* Eden. 

Mr. H. U. A. Irwin. 

Dr. Abdulla-al-Mauj no, Suhrawardj 


Babu Bhabendra Chomlra Ray. 
Kai M.diendva Chandra Mitru. 
Mr, Altaf Ali. 

Rai Sri Nath Ray. 

Babu AUhil Chandra Datta. 
Babu Sureudra Nath Ray. 

Babu Mohoudra Nath Ray. 

Babu Kshirod Bihari putt a. 
Babu Kiabori Mohin Ohu ihuri. 
Mr. Aiubika Ckavan Mainindar, 



THE GOVERNMENT OF V. P. 

Secretariat 

ySkjlretary to Government , J. H. Kerr, c.i.e. 

SedfiMry. Revenue Department , L. Birley, c.i.e. 

Secretary, General Department, L. S. S. O’Mallov. 

Secretary. Financial Department , J. Donald, c.i.e* 

A din tj Secreta ry to the Council and 
Secretary Legislative Department, A. M. Hutchison. 
Secretary to Government, Public 
Works Department, and Chief 
Engineer, ' C. P. Walsh 

l nder Secretary to Government , 

Public Works Department (Civil 

Buildings Branch), G. A. Easson. 

^oard of Revenue. 

Member, Charles James Stevenson-Moore. 


Hie Government of U 0 p. 

Administration. 

T " “ A? JPff , Ho "- Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler K.c.s 

. ■ Appointed loth February IDlfi 

Cnr.Uc her,;Ian,, T. Lister, i.e.s. 

,, . LE016 ^ ATIVK Couxcu, OF IBS LtEUTENAFIT-GoVEHNOE. 

J undent, rhe Lieutenant-Givernor. 

Vtr>. President, J. M. Holms, c.s.i’ 

Members—4-5. 

szz 

Kimwar Atftj* X. Singh, of Benares. 


Pert. 

J: j.-t Maharumad Tasadduk Ra*ul 

J* i •• • • .•. .r. 

.Nit.wnl> M in itu/-ud-daiila. 

IP. Ali Khan, k ,' i.r. 

M r i ! ‘‘ * v °*» ' ■" 1 * ol Pahai u. 
Air. Jmdovm Charles Porter, c.s.i.. 

s T| M . C.I.E. 

• • * i mantle. 

* tiMi ! Perry O’Donnell, i.i .s. 

ACiI 4 11andra Ohatei ji, ].< 


^idney Reginald Daniels, i c v 
Tara Dat Gairnall. 

Pandit Jagat Navayan. 

Lala Madhusndan Dayal. 

Munshi N. P. Ashthana. 

Moti Lai Nehru. 

li 'i Sudunand Pande Bahadur 

Mi-’a trr.ja Si,- 1’hagwati Prasad Situ. 

k.c.i.k, of Balrarnpur. 
ii-aja Kimhalp;i| Singh, 
ihii Ash thuja Prasad Bahadur. 
Waiv'd Ra/a Ali. 

Rai Shankar Sahai Saheb. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB 


venne, i.c.s. 
fall Sim, i.c.s. 

. Morton Willmott. 

Raj Janaki Prasad Bahadur. 

Col. (J. Mactaggart, c.i.e., i.M.s. 
0. F. do la Fosse. 

F. Mackinnon. 

H. R. 0. Hailey. 

H. C. Ferard. 

M . E. Crawshaw. 

Rai Anand Sarup Bahadur. 

James Rac Pearson, c.i.e. 


<SL 


Radha Kishan Das. 

C. Y. Chiutam.ni. 

Gokaran Nath Misra. 

Sukbir Singh. 

Raja Chandra Chur Singh. 

Raja Moti Chand. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid. 
A. W. Ward. 

Thomas Smith. 

Saiyid Al-i-Nabi Khan Bahadur. 
Sayid Wazir Hasan. 


Secretariat. 


Chief Secretary to Government, 
Financial Secretary to Government . 
Judicial Secretary to Government , 
Secretary to Government , Public 
T Yorks Dept. {Buildings Sf Roads, 
4' Rail trays), 

Secretary to Government , Public 
TVorA's Dept. {Irrigation). 

Registrars, 


A. C. Chatteji, i.c.s.. 
G. G. Sim, I.C.S. 

M. Keane, i.c.s. 





II. M. Willmott. 

G. T. Barlow, c.t.k., (on leave); Otfi- 
ciating A.W.E., Standley. 

F. E. Lowe, A. Grant, A. M. JeU>. 
F. C. Richardson, C. St. L. Teyeu 
and F. L.’E. Phipps. 


Beard of Revenue. 

Holms, (,8.i., J. S. Campbell, c s.i., c.i.f.. 


The Government of Punjab. 

Administration. 

Ficulenajit-Governor, Sir Edward Maclagai:. 

Personal Star. 

Frirati Secretary, Lieut-Col, E. C. Bay lev C.I.K.. i.a. 

Honorary u \i/> -de-camp. Lieut,-Col. W. T. Wright, I Tony. Capt. Ghubm 
Muhammad Khun, Hon. Capt. Surju and Hon. Capt. Bi.Jmi Sir.ch. 

Legislative Council. 

President t The Lieutenant-Governor. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA 
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Maynard, c.s.i., i.c.s. 
W. Aikman. 

O. F t Luinsden, i.c.s. 

T. A. Riehcy. 

H. D. Craik, i.c.s. 

C. A. H. Townsond, i,c.s. 
C. tj. Hallifax, c.b.e., i.c.s. 
Ool. R. C. Mac Watt 


I»Xembers. 

Nominated—15. 

Sardur Bahadur Gajjan Singh. 
Khwajah Yusuf Shah, Khan Balia- 
dur. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, c.i.f. 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Slieo Narayan. 
Nawab Sir Bahrain Khan. 

B. W. parker. 

Sardar Gopal Singh. 

Elected—11. 

Slalih Muhammad Amin Khau of 
ohamsabad. 

Chaudhri Lai Chand. 

Khan Saheb Mi«a Ik ram UllaliKliau. 
Khan Bahadur Sayad Mehdi Shall. 
Khan Bahadur Mian Fail-i-Husain. 
Secretariat. 

J. P. Thompson, i.c.s 
H. D. Craik, 1 c.s. * 

O. F. Lumsden. 

James Alfred Weston. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Secretaries, F. W. Woods ; W. F. Holms. 

Bttildingx and Hoads Branch, 
caefary, I ). V. Aikman, c.i.r. 

Revenue Department 


J. Currie. 

Lala Jowarhar Lnl Bhargava. 
Raizada Blmgat Ram. 

Sayad Makhdum Rajan Shah. 
Dewan Bahadur Dewan Daulat Rai, 
B;tkLo Sohan Lai of Lahore. 


Chief Searefirry, 
lie venue Secretary, 
Financial Secretary 
Registrar, 


h V uani in l Commissionc > 


Director of Agriculture and Indus- 
tries, 

Director of land Record. Inspec - 
tor-C!ml. of llegistrnatio. *and 
/icyist; :r-General , 


If. J. Maynard, i.c.s,, 
and P. J. Fagan, i.c.s. 


on leave, 


C. A. II. Townsend n, 


a., i.c.s 


D. J. Boyd. 


The Government of Burma. 


J < fenant-Governor , 

) 'eu atr Sc< rctarg. 


Administration. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, k.c s j. 
JJnjor W. L. Meade, j.a. 




t'J-rE GOVENMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 


'Camp, 

y Aide-de-Camp, 
Aides-de-Camp, 



Lt. L. C. Graves. „ % 

Lt. Col. J. L. W. Prench-Mulloir 
Hon. Capt. MuzaffarKhan, 

Sardar Bahadur, 
Hon. Capt. Araar Singh, 

Rai Bahadur. 
Subadar Mftung Aung Bwin. 


Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 
Officials—5. 

W. J. Keith. Walter Francis Kee. H. Thompson. Charles M. Webb, 
i.e.s. C. H. Wollaston. 


Non-Officials—10. 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nowroji Parakli* Francis Foster GoodlifTe. 

Lim Chin Tseng. Mftung Po Tha. 

:Sir Sro Mawng, c.i.e. Hr. San Crombie Po, m.d. 

Abdul Karim Abdul Shakur Jamal, E. O. Anderson. 

C.I.E. J. E. Du Bern. 

Maung Nyun. 


Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, W. F. Rico, c.s.i., i.e.s. 

Revcnce Secretary, W, J. Keith. 

secretary, P. IK. D., C. H. Wollaston. 

Officiating Joint Secretary , P. TP". D ., B. M . Samuelon, c.i.e. 
Financial Commissioner , H. Thompson. 

Senior Registrar, S. C. Buttery. 


The Government of Bihar & Orissa 


f.ieutenant* Governor, 


Private S t cref-ary , 
1 td-d-. - Camp, 


Administration. 

Sir Edward Gait. k. c. s. i c. 1. K, 
Assumed charge of office, 19th Novcnu 
her 1915. 

Personal Staff. 

J. 0 ii. Drake, i. c.s. 

W. S. Hitchcock. 



: 'THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR ORISSA 



\v JA ides.de- Camp, 


§L 


Hon. Capt, Sardar Bahadur 
Sin^h. SubadarMajor Sita Ram Singh 
iiajor A. T. Peppo and Major J. A 
M. Wilson. J 


Executive Council. 

l:\vilku.dLe Mesurier, c.s.i., c.i.e„ Walter Maude, c'.s.r. 

S.dvid Sharf-ud-din. I C S ' Slr 8 J ed All Imam, K.c.s.x. Tempy. 

Member- 

Legislative Council 

The Lieutenant-Governor. 


Ex-Officio. 

’) h Members of the Executive Council. 


L. E. A. William Oldham, 
•b G. donnings. 

■J. F. G running. 

Hugh aMi’pherHou. 

Blanchard Foley. 

Lt.-G' !. .1. C. S. Vaughan. 
Stoner Forrest. 

F. Cluj ton. 


Nominated- 

Officials—19. 

E. G. Stanley. 

Edward Lister, i.c.E. 

•Tames David Sifton, c.j.s. 
Robert Thomas Dundus, c.i.E- 
T. S. Macpherson. 

Donald Weston. 

Col. G. J. Hamilton Bel). 


Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
IV;: ul Singh K.f’.I.R. 

•hi Kanta Sen. 


Non-Officials— 4. 

Ravane. war Wadhu Sudan Das, 
Kcv. A. Campbell, 


c.i .n. 

o.i». 


Elected —21 


Gap*. Hanhar Paivhad Narayan Singli 
Mali - luv ir Parshad. 

Eiit ' land Singh 
L dm Gnncsh Lai Pandit, 

Knin.-.r 'nmk-mai C. Prasad Singh, 
duliun VeiPdi -Jameson. 

Moiilvi Sniyid Nurul Hanim. 

•'•vi vid Alnnad 11 u-nin. 

! , uheri Middleton Watson Smvth. 

,F. 1 > l * Bdu.rriinad Naim. 

’ lm '‘D Muhammad Nur. 


Bishnu Prasad. 

Dwarka Nath Rai Bahadur. 
Lachmi Prasad Sjnghn. 

Braja Sundar Das. 

Bharat Chand Sen. 

Pumcndu Narayan Singh. 

Adit Prashud Singhn. 

Kumar Sivnandan Persad Singh, 
Babu Gnp tbandhu Da.',. 

Shyam Krishna Sahay. 


(/tier 
P fifi’ 

Vil/iov 


Secretariat. 


s 1 vt/nty t, Comr unant, 
• '’tpyoiii ''wen* and Edit. 
b'‘i>a''tmcnt 9 


H. M■•phers. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF C. P. 



to Government, Financial 
Xlunicipal Department, 

'?/ to Government Revenue 
Department , 


Secret a rp to Government ( P , >F, 2). 
Irrigation Branch. 

Buildings and Roads Branch, E.G. 


J. TV Sifton. 

E. Lsfccr, c.i,E, 

1\ Clayton. 
Stanley. 


Board of Revenue, 
- Member , E. IT. C. Walsh. 



v> 


The Government of C. P 


Administration. 

. I; , . , • • . .8., 1 

apptd 3rd Ang L912. 

Personal Assistant, Capt. P. H. Champion. 

Chief Secretary, The Hon'ble Cecil Upton Wills, i.c.s. 

Second Sceaeiary , The ILon’ble Mr. H. C. Gowan, i.c.s. 

Third Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. -T. F. Dyer, i.c.s. 

Legal Secretary, The Ilon’ble Mr. C. S. Findlay, i.c.s. 

(A der Secretaries, Mr. N J. Roughton, i.c.s. and Mr. A. Maelpod, i.p.\ 
Registrar, C. K. Higher, (on special duty) R. W. Hart, OlH dating T 
Secretary . l' tbUc Works Department (Irrigation Branch). The Hon’ble. 

.Mr. Wadley ; (Roads and Buildings . Col. J.P. Blnkeway, c.m.g.,t:.k. 
Financial C m»iissioncr, The Hon’ble Mr. LI. A. Crump., c.s i , r.c.s. 
Official)i. <f Financial Commissioner, The Hon'ble Sir James Walla"-. 
k.c.i.k., i.c.s. 

Bcrar. 

Commission> . The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen. r.i.K.. i.c.s. 


Members of Council- 

Nominated Members. 


Officials—11. 


Sir Jam- a Walker, k.c.i.u., 
Bertram prior Standca, c.( c. 
Sir Cecil l T piuu Wills. 

Sir Alfred John W.adhy. 

^ii C. C Hughes Hallett. 


i.c.s. 

c.s. 


Sir James Forga. Son Dyer, r.c.s. 
Col C.U ''l. Green. m.i>. 

Mr. Arthur Iunos May hew. 

Hyde Clarendon Gowan. 

George Paris Dick. 



MIM ST/iy 



THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

Non-Officials—4. 

Nawab Muhammad Salamullah Khun, c.i.k 
Bozonii Mehta. 

„ . , ® lr Krishna Bose, Kt, c.t.k. 

Kao Bahadur Madho Rao Ganesh Deshpande. 



Elected Members—10. 


Lhe Hon ble Mr. Moreshwar Rao 
Dixit, b.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

Kao Bahadur N a ray an Rao Kelkar. 
Mr. Pyare Lai Misra. 

Mr. Manoharpant Krishnarao Golwal- 
kar. 

Rai Sahib Oovind Lai Purohit. 


Rai Sahib Cullianji Murarji Thackar, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Seohar Raghubir Singh. 

Mr. Shripad Bnlvant Tambe. 

Rao Sahib Ramohandra Vishmi 
Mahajani. 

Mr. Yeshwant Govind Deshpande. 


The Government of Assam. 


Administration. 

'“KSxSst&iErjt Nit “" nM *— 

/ i t j.jinu A.ist., Captain "\V. Lowry-Corrv 1 \ 

(j/t j Scmtary, j. K. Webster, c.i.l*. 

Sfxond Secretary, A. W. Botham. 

Kenton/, Public Worh Department, F E Bui) 
h, .pa (,„■ General of Registration, W. L. Scott, lx o 
Ty At ; d “' J&J* on leave, Henry Crawford Lideli. 

Ih. ector of Public Instruction, J. It. Cunningham. 
lr*y t .cfor uemral <>j Police, Lt.-Col. D. Herbert 
Sa) it a ry Comminsianoy' MajorT. C. M. Young, m. d., j.m 3 

1! Department, Philip Gordon Jacob, u A 
/ nhfic.d Agent in Manipur, W. A, Co.-grave i.e.s. 

-S ii ht*1* 1 /! f f 1 ft ■ / fontl 73, ... 1 . n T , \ . _ 


yal 

rr '^r' *** and L '^cordv and Afjrd-uUurerj. M<'*wiaev 
C hitf ] r pector of Factories, L. H . Taft's. 3 ' 


Aflai'.y Abdul .Tajid 


Lk 1 -Col. P. R. T. 

A W. Botham, ( .i.k, 
l.i^ut.-Ci lomd D. Herbert. 


Legislative Council 
Nominated Members-—13 

K.v; ndra Karajan Chandl.uri. 

J f Knnta Hay Osstidur, 

v ’uism Kut> ftukaak. 



THE HIGH COURT—BENGAL 



nningham. m.a . 
Iajid. 

Bull. 

A. B. Hawkins. 


Col. H. E. Banatwala. 
J. E. Webster. 

A. Mellor. 



Elected Members —11. 

Uai Ghanasyam Barua. Babu Rndha Biuod Das. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid, Khan Bahadur. Mr. R. St. J. Hickman. 

Maulyi Saiyid Muhammad Sadulla, M. Bakat Maznmdur. Khan Bahadur, 
Phanidhar Chandar Rui Bahadur, Mr. II. Miller. 

Mr. Taruu Ram Phukan. Mr. Walter Mason. 

Ramani Mohan Das. , 


The Indian Judiciary. 


High Court of Judicature, Bengal. 

Judges of the High Court. 

Chief Justice — 

Hon. Sir Lancelot Sanderson, Et, k.c. 

Puisne Judges— 

Hon. Sir J. G. Woodrofte. m.a. b.c.l, bar-at-law 
„ Sir Asbutosh Mukherjee, Kt } c.s.r, m.a, d.l. 

»» Sir C W. Chitty, b.a, bar-at*law. 

., Sir E,. E. Fleetohnr, bar-at-law. 

Nalini Ranjan Chatterji, m.a. n.L. 

** W Teunon, i.c.s. 

Sir T. W. Richard,on, i.c.s, bar-at-law 
j. Sir Ashutosh Olmudhnri, m.a, bar-at-law 
O- P. Beacbcroft, i.c.s, offg. 

»♦ E. Greavca, bar-at-law 
,» H. Wahnsloy 
„ R. B NVwbould 

Kir Syed Shamas-ul-Huda 
. U. C. Rankin 
„ E. B. H. Panton 

Hon, T. C. P. Gibbons, bar-at-law 
< . P. D.ts, l>r»r-at-law. otTg 
A.V meifil/fdiU't >\ of legitl ojJ'o frn, H. P. Duval, i.c.s. 

lion (\ H. Kes/evon 
•M'" (i pleader . Ram Cimrau Milt re. 

Off!, trustee end ad- 'ni«trato. gar, Ema d, Alex. Kinm*' 

* VP o. ///r, < J. M. Kalkner, B»ir-at-law 




THE HIGH COURT—MADRAS 


offi, referee , N. Chatter] i, bar-at-law 
Insolvency and in jjrize , M. Remfry 
, K. K. Shelley Bonerjee, bar-at-law 
of the Crown for criminal, xess, W. A. Bonnand Bar-at-law 



High Court of Judicature, Madras. 

Chit] J 'st 'C, lion. Sir Abdur Rahim, m.. a., bar-at-law. 

Puis m: Judges — 

Hon. Sir W. B. Ayling, Kt, i.e.s. 

F. Du Pre, Oldfield, i.e.s. 

„ T. Sadasiva Aiyar, m.l, Diwan Bahdur. 

„ 0. G. Spencer, i.e.s. 

,, V. M. Coutts Trotter, bar-at-law 
Hon. T. V. Scshagiri Ayyar, b.a, b.l. 

,, J. II. Bakewell, ll.b. (Cantab), bar-at-law 
on Ive. 

„ W. W. Phillips. 

Teespy. Addtl.Judges — 

„ C. V. Kmnaraswami Sastri, b.a. b.l, Diwan Bahadur. 

„ C. F. Napier, bar-at-law 
C. Krishnan, offg. 

Ad etc •gen l Hon. S. Srinivasa Av y an gar, b.a. b.l. 

Pegl, . high .7, C. G. Maekay, m.a. i.e.s. 

D cpy. regt •*, rommsr, and taxing offr , Original side ; and chf. vlk\ fn*ol* 
r et, J. R. Atkinson, attny. atdaw. 

Ur;;:, cgtr. Appellate Pule, G. S. White, solctr, 

• • t 1! Bright-well. 

Crown proscir, }. C. Adam, bar-.it.law. on other duty ; C. S. Smith, setg. 

Govt, pf*afar, C. F. Napier, bar-at-law, on other duty ; V. Ramasami, u i u L 
Aotg. 

Public prosetr, E. R. Osborne, actg. 

A.dmsU\ ytnl. and ojjl. trustee, 0. E. Odgcrs, m.a, b.c.i . 


High Court of Judicature—‘Bombay 

Chief J adit t\ Hon. Sir Basil Scott, Kt , m.a. (Oxon.), bar,-at-law 
P >• tshc hedges — 

Hon. Q ir Frank Clement OfHcy Beaman, Kt, i.e.s 
,, „ Sir Joseph John Heaton, Kt, i.e.s 

„ ., Lallubhai Ashuram Shah, m.a, ll.b. 

A. B. Marten, m.\, i l.d. bar.-at-law 
ti M. II. Weston Hayward, ll.b, bar.-at-law 

„ A. .M A. Kujjiji, b.a, ll.b, bar.-at-law, actg. 

Aden!- >d . Hon. rhoma- St rang man, bar.-at law 

• U ti t ■ Govt ", d public preset r. Hon. E. F. <. j.p 

. . \ 


miSTfiy 



THE HIGH COURT—U. P. 


<gL 


ter, W. L. Weldon, b.a, ll.b, bar-at-law 

_ {honotary, testamentary and admiralty -regtr. A. M. A. Kajiji 

«.A, ll b, bar-at-law, ,r,p 

J/iwfpr cr/irf rcytr. hi equity, H. H. Wadi a, b.a 
Clh. of the croton. Henry Campbell, bar-at-law 
Official assignee, B. N. Lang, b.a, bl.b, bar-at-law 
She riff, Hon. Mahomed ITajeeblioy 


HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE—United Provinces 


Chf. Justice, Hon. Sir Henry G. Richards, Kt. k.c., k.c.r.e., 

Pu isne judges — 

Hon. Sir G. E. Knox, Kt, ll.d., j.p. , i.e.s. 

Sir P. C. Banerji, Kt. B.A., B.L., j.p. 

W. Tudball, j.p., i.c.b. 

Muhammad Rafiq. bar.-at-law, j.p. 

T. C. Piggot. j.p.. i.c s. 

C. Walsh, k.c . bar.-at-law. m.a., j.p. 

Reytr.. C. L. M. Smith 
Dej>y. reytr., E. P. Blanchet 

Asst, reytr., S. E. J. Mills. . „ „ , . 

£<yal rementbr oncer,, S. R. Daniels, j.p. i.O.e. Hon. D. i\. Lyle, l r 
Govt. a-dvtc ., A. E. Ryves, b.a„ bar. at-law. 

Asst. (jovt. ad etc It. Malcomson 
1st w reporter, W K. Porter, bar- it-law. 

Asst. (a,j reporter, J. M. Banevjee, bar.-at-law. 

(root, pleader, Lalil Mohan Banerjee, m a., 



7). 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER'S COURT, OUDK—Lucknow 


fudl. eoKitnsr. % B. Lindsay, i.e.s., on dopn ; L. Stuart, i.o.s. dTg., 

I f ’ l ddit. judt 'V, , , ”v., ltai Bahdr. Kanhaiya Lai m.a bi-.b., « r,, -r 
'Ind addtl.ju.dl. comoisr., S. R. Daniels, i.e.s., offg. 

AV/L’., C. H. Cordeux, b.a . bar.-at-law. 


CHIEF COURT—Punjab- 

< '?*f. Judge—il on. Justine II. A. B. Rattigan,.bar-at-law. 
Judy i - 

Hon. \V. Che vis, t. c. b. 

, ii. Scot! Smith, r.e.s. 

.1 nstioo Shadi Lai 
., W. A. LoRoasignol, i.e.B. 

t'rlhpy. ad til. judges, 

i.. R 1 .endio-Jones, l.o.e. 

,, A. B. Broadway 
,, S. Wilber fort* 

C lWau-Petn .m, b.a . bar law. 

V id.—44 
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THE HIGH COURT—B. a* 0. 


r . J. A. "Ferguson, M.A. 
*/?//. reyh\, H. B. Gillmore 
J..*'. refftf.. A. D. Grindal 



Law Dept. 

remembner ., Hon. T. P. Ellis, m.a, t.c.s. 
J v/ 1 . remembner H A. Herbert, advte, 
Supdt., E. Samuel. 

/A?. <?//:. Pt. Preinnath. 


HIGH COURT—Bihar and Orissa, Patna 

thief Ji'-' Hon. Sir Thomas Fredrick P. Dawson Miller, A7 . bar-at-law. k « 

fudge *— 

Hou. E. P. Cham pan. r.c.s. on furlo 
B. K. Mullick, i.e.s. 

F R. Roe, i.e.s. 

Hon. Cecil Atkinson, k.c. 

Jawala Prasad 

.. Sir Ali Imam, bar.-at-law (on depn . 

P. C. Manuk, bar.-at-law (oflgl 
„ AV S. Coutts. o.l K. v , i.e.s, bart.-at-law, aefcg. 

P. R. Dos, m.a bar-at-law. 
i< f i remembner, Hon. T. S. Macpherson. I.c s. 

Add(l legal remembner., F. G. Rowland, i.e.s.. 
ty . td. fr., Sultan Alumni, bar.-at-law 
A' ‘>lrte Manahar Lai, bar-at-law. 

pita dvr, khon Bahdr Saiyirl Fakhruddiu, ..l.., 

/ r. \\ r . S. Coutts, bar-at-law. 

M/G- 7 \Kji#trar, Ainrita Nath Mitm, m a, b.l. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER S COURT—Cent. Provin 

/VC ‘'nijtmsr.. Sir H. V. Drake-Brook in an, A 7 . .m.a.. (Cantab.'!, oav - 

at Inw, i.e.s., .r.i*. 

/'• ■ /V//. jW/. e u ,nm*r. p J. K. Batten, i c.s. ? j.u. 

- *'ddti. judl. Jvolis Chandra Mittra, bar-at-law 

W dfl. judl . commsr., F.‘ AV. A. Prideaux, r.c s.. J.r., bar-at-law 
Hi'K . in }lull. c,immsr. t R. J. .lackson, .rp., i.e.g. 

Zb Rao Saheb iv. (i. Parunde. 

Law Officers. 

I. ’•'! /•fjwemAac?’.,l{on C. S. Findlay m.a. (Edm),, i.c.... e. 

Cart. adrfe. and stand',, .7 counsel, Hon. G. P. Dick, c.i.k., hie.-at-law. 
f* t. legal nor ...brier t If, S. Aluuje, m.a., LLn. 


S he Government of Mative States 


I ravancore. 

tinier — H. IL Silt Padmanabiia Dasa Vamhi Sir Bat.a Kama 
Vahma Kulasekhara Kiritapati 31 am Sultan Maharaja 
Raja Ramma Raja Baihui. Sitamshkr Juno, u.c.s.i. 

G.C.T.E.. M.R.A.S. 

Office de ]’ Instruction Publi«|ue. 


State Officers. 

7>iiran t Diwan Bahdr. M. Krishna m.\ , ill. II. Krishna. Pillai, -• 
Ts’niv. n.A.n.L. n.L,. and K. Narav.man Pari *1 nun 

/7r. .sect/, to Diwan, K. Puramesh- b a. ill. 

av trail Pillai b.a. b.l.. Isti. tee*. K Venkata Row, 

Chf. Szeij. tu god. U. Mahadevu S. Para lies warn Aivt-r, m.A.. b.l 
A ivar, b.a. T.P. Kamnsublify Aiyur, b.a. 

i’i’thr secs. 31 Raja Raja Vanna and R. Raronlingam Aiyar. b.a. 


Legislative Council. 


f'resdl. Diwan Bahdr. 31. Krishna 
Kair, i*.. a. b.l 

( [iff vit-ii/jer.\, R. 31ahadwa Iyer, 
n a, chf. ?t*cy. to govt ; V. Subba 
Aiyur, i. A, b.l. addLl. head sirknr 
vakil ; \. Subrahmanya Aiyar, ala, 
stun. Diwan peisbkar ; 

N. Rajarain Rai. b.a. ; I.CVChacko, 
n. a. B.s.o. state geologst; N. Raman 
Pills' it .a excise, eomtnsr ; 

High 

O////. r‘hj ju&tier. High et. K. 
Riuitan 3Ienou, b.a, ll. bar-at-law. 

J'judges U. Veragbava 


Rai Bahdr. K. V. R n.gasw iu.v 
Iyengar, lt.A. profsr. of history 
and economics; and .lobn K 
b.a, b.c.e. ex. engv. 

Xnn. offi. Members II. (iovindft 
M non v • 31. Subrainanin 
K. A. Krishna Iyengar, n.». *■ • * 
R. Copal Pillai. -..a, b.l K. IVm 
swam Pillai. b.a, b.l ; 1 Aul Ihmi.l 
m.a, L.'i : and d. A. Richardson; 
.SV’cyK. Narayanan Pundalai. b.a. '• L 

Court. 

Iyengar. h a. u r.. h. I hutficUi. 
b a, bar-ut law, and P Cherivan 


B.A. B.L. 



NUN/sr*,, 



Bikaner. 


h'nh r ; —-Maj.-Genl. H. II. Mattar.ajau Raj RajEsmvAu Narkndra 
Sr iro maxi Ski Maharajah Diiiraj Sir Gang a Singtiji 
Bahadur, g.c.s.i, g.c.i.e. k.o.b, a.d.c, ll.d 

ITcir.Appv rent : —Maiiakaj Kumar Lieut Sri Saddl Singuji 

L a m a nr it 

/7r to H. H. Pyare Kishen Wafctal, m.a. u.r.e.s. f.s.s 
J/;'v. av /, Lt.-col. Kan war Baney Singh of Motasar (bony, a.-d.-c. to H. H.) 


State Administration- 

Mohhvw Khas 

I i , -pei ,rdl. and pol. member of the State council, Co). M all a raj. Sri 
Sir Bhnirnn Singhji Bahdr, k.c.s.i. 

Ordir r // nu mber, State council, Rao Bahdr. Raja Jcoraj Singh of Ron. 
//omt member. State conned, Rai Bahdr. I>. Karnta Prasad, Ka. 

S' Once, member, State council C.. D. Rudkin, i.e.s. 
f'idd‘r »member of the State council, Lt.col. Rao Bahdr. Tlmkur 
- j]w\ Singh of Bagmen. 

Mil//. member. Made conncil. Rao Bahdr. Bgdr-C«enl. Thakur Hmi 
! h’gh of Sattowir, o.B.E. 

tJo.iy. .. ember. Slate row •’?/., lino Bahdr. Raja Hari Singh of Mnluijan. 
Per*nL as*t. roe. § jinec. number , Maharaj Sri Pirthisinghji Saliih. 
See.//, fc'ifvr. dept, Dwarkn Singh, n.A. 

Iddfl, tree//, U</tnr. dept , D. M. Nriiuavati, b.a. ll.r. 

Sir//, r> re. SfJince, dept, B. Mathura Prasad, b.a. 
v 7. Stol* » <Lncil t B. N&iiaohal Singh, b.a. 


Members of the Legislative Assembly* 

1 . Mahai a | Sri Sir Bhairun Singhji Bahdr, k.c.s.I . 

R io B thdi Raja ilan Singh of Mahajan ; 

* awnt .dun Singh of Uiiwutsar ; 

Ini Maim'uj Sri Narayan singhji Sahib, 

Muhur.ij Sri i’irthi Singhji Sahib. 

1 ’ v l * 1 1 oI r. Ka jn ) .ra j Sin 'h of Kcri ; 

R.»o Bahdr. Ra » jeomj Singh of Pugal ; 

’i In*’ ur Bijoy Singh of Satikhu , 

' h.'l. . i l 'OUgl' of )a- .1'- l ; 

,r i* 1 H* u . I hnkur Khiien Singh < ' Has Ians ; 
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^(.icul, Rao Eahdr. Thakur flavi Singh of Sattasar, c> b.k 
> 1. Rao Bali dr. Thakur Sadul Singh of Bag sen. 
ur Nuwal Singh of Magrasar ; 
ai B ah dr. Kamta Prasad, tj.a. ; 

IX M. Nanavati. r.a. ll.r ; 

( X I). Rudkin, i.o.s ; 

R;ii Bahdr. Seth Bisheshwar Das- Daga of Bikaner ; 

Set ii (’hand Mai Dhadda, c.i.u ; 

Seth Ram Rattan Dnss of Bagri ; 

‘Seth Tola Ram Surana of Churn ; 
vSerh Jawahir Mai Khemka of Ratangarli ; 

Seth Jagan Nath Thirani of No bar ; 

Seth Sahib’ Ram Sarraf of Hanumangarh ; 

Pt. diwau Ram Harsha, 

Prohit Bakhtawav Singh, 

Sheikh Mohammed Ibrahim. 

Mimshi Patch Singh, 

B. Nihal Singh, 

K. Runtomji, m.a ; 

By are Kishen Wattal. m.a, f.r.e.8 k..-.s ; 

L. P. Lajoie, 

B. Nchal Chnd. 

Thaknr Blnir Singh. 

Pt. Bisheslnvar Nath. 

Seth Shiva Ratan Mohta. 

Seth Ram Prasrd Jagadhi i of Sujangarh ; 

Seth Gamdi Dass Dadhanja of Sar darshahr ; 

Seth Gurinuk Rai Lahari-wala of Rajgarh : 

Seth Likhmi Chand Nahta of Bhadra 

i.Vti Bahdr. Seth Tlnzari Mai of Dudhewahi 

Rai Balul \ Seth Ram Chandra Mantra of Rani ; 

Choxvdhnri dagrnal Sarnn f f Ganeshgarh ; 

( howdhari Blmi l ttam Singh of Samandnngar. 

P -h Dnuhit Km Bhaduni of Sri Dungargarh. 


Chief Court 

( hf\ jnthje, p. Nihnl Singh. 

• Sf ;Mnnshi Fateh Singh 
F'h't/ jmlin\ Sir. Mohammed Ibrahim. 
R'vtr Mumdii Mohammed Ah-dullnh, is.a. 



Gwalior 


^ri?' ^A-KARAM MUKniAU-DL-MtTLK, AalH-pt-lQtTDAR, K.Vi- l- 

' H * ;^:' VA, ‘ A S ' UK .° r H - MOHATASlIASt-J.lUVBAN. UsIADAT-VL-UmaRA. 
. a i- afadibaja, Hisam-ds-Saltanat, Lieutenant-General Sin 
. I AMiAVA iiAo ScrNJUA, xVlijah Bahadur, Srinath, Mansuu-i- 

/i V.51 AN*. Fl D 'VI-1 - HA^AE AT- M ALlK-1 - 3lu AZZAM-I-R A F l- U D- 

X) AU W A - r -1 N(t] i 1 KTA N , G. C. S. I., G.c wo, A. D. C. To 

-H. 31. The King-Emperor, ll.d, (Camb.) Sr 
(Edn.) d.c,l. (Oxon.), Pro-Cii anokllor, 

Benahks Hindu UNiyjmsiTY. 


Ml*. W'jj, Lt.-col Dwarkanath 
. Persnl. asst, Pt. 

- 

Mohammad Ali. Re<jfr. ]j. Sri Ram, 


Master of r ere monies, Lt.-col. 
Sirdar \adao Rao Ghorpare, Feroj 

on 1 vo, Capt. Sadashjv Rno 
Phaednis, ofiig’ 


Administration. 

Majlis-khas.— Cok. < it. 


• •. • ... nr 3Iaharaj:i 

Soiu.ln, Ex.oficit, Ahmkcrs % Sirdar 
Lt. col. Ajp.iji Kao Shitnh* Anklikar, 
v.ir. Amir-jaMJmnra Member for 
fievt* and Ayri ; Slirimaut Sadashiy 
K to Khushe Sahel) Rawer, Home 
member ; Lt.-col. Kailas Narain 
iJ ik M\ !...\, r j k ; Mashir-i-Khas 
JJalidr. Political member; Sardar 
Saliuib/adu Sultan Ahmad Khan, 
Um. i.'rn-ud-DouU, m.a, ll.m. 

'iantab> bar- «t-la\v, Member o 


Appeals ; Yashvciiit Goviud Apte, 
T, -; v ’ A . q > Finance .Member • 
Abdul Karim Khan, m.a. (Allhd.)* 
)!.a, (Cantab,), bar-at*law. M>mbcr 
Ibi- law and justice. ; (\,J. <]> 

Rajtfado. inspr.-genl. (jwalioi nn.tv 
and ex-otficio array member ; R ii 
Radur. Munslu Gajjiat Rni Alm.ta/im 
Bahadur Member <»f trade, cwtoni 
and excise ; and If. 31. Bull, m.a. 
(Cantab) 31 ember of Jjfrlueu. , Mu i 
Muncplty. 


Extra Members. 


S»>.dur Li <iol. Sir Michael Filo-v. 
\‘ L< * ; Sardar Rao Raja 

■# 1 Joinath Ri’o Dinlnir 31>vdiir-i- 
tvii j- Kthdr. Alfldav-nl- Mohnm, r.i v„ • 
11 ^nr I],, 1 want Run Bliariva .aihib 


Scindia, Aladur ul-Moham. <• v.n : 
Mir Ann Ali, bar- T-law ; Rt„ Rahd. 
I’inji Janardan I'hide, n.\ ; M, nt t - 
y.irn Bah dr. nul Rao Bahdr. <h\\ m, 
Sundar 1 al, f it. • ,i.», f.a.u, mi’lve. 


Barodsi 


Ruler .—H. TI.'FABZA.ND l-KtiAS-i-DArLJLT-i-TxGLisnrA Matiahaja 
Snt Sayaji Kao, Gaekwar Sena Kit as Khel 
Shams her Bahadur, g.c.s.i 

Dewan, Manubhai X. Mehta, Shrimant Ganpatrao Gaekwar, Bar.- 
m.a, ll.b. at-law ; Vinayakrao Y.uldvrao 

Naih Deioans. Dewan Bahdr. Vanikar, m.a. 

i \> 


Executive Council. 


Presdt , Manubhai X. Mehta, 

M.A, LL.B. 

CounrfJ/ors : —Dewan Balulr. 
Shrimant Ganpatrao Gaekwar, Bur¬ 


nt daw; Vinayakrao Y»davi*u> 
Vanikar, m.a. & Anant Naravrm 
Datar, a.m. (Col.) 


Legislative Couiv il. 


P remit ;—Manubhai Xandshankor 
Mehta. Esq, v a. LL. ii. Dewan. 

Member#, Dewan 

Bahadur Shrimant Ganpatrao Gaek- 
w.iv, B 'r-nt-law, naib-dewau, Nyava- 
•h.ur •. Viuavakrao Yadavrao Vanikar. 
u. v, naib-dewau, Mulkibhage , 

1 *an.'v,h Balwaut Ambegaoker, M.A, 
[*}> legal remembnrr ; and Guna- 
..ivto Uojaba Nimbalker, b. a. Snr 
Suba. 

dominated evoffic. ]\hashor*y> 

. 

t’otumni* : Col. 0 D. Kigg, ofFg 1 gcnl 
• onuig, BarodA Arinv ; A. B. Clarke. 

edetl, cominsr ; Anant Nuiuvan 
t>atar. b.a, ll.b. am, (Columbia), 
.u-eth g,*n| . &• i» [> Govindbbai 
1 Lathi bird lh**ai, b.a, L.l.b. & P.K.4, 
’’..1°”" Stir Suba, the commissioner 
’• e.scis© commerce and agriculture. 


Son Offls , Shrimant D.ida Sab !• 
CUli.ijirao Gaekwar, Shrimant Aua- 
dvao Yeshyantrao Raje Pandhre, Rao 
Bahdr. liargovindas Dwurkad.i 
Kantawala, Girdbarlal Dosublm’ 
Parikli. b.a. lt ,.\\ and Mohnniidali 
Sharafali Horarwaln, Sidhpuv. 

.Elected :—Baroda Din'. Yara-jv 
bbai Va-tch Kali das Navaiubs P < d, 
and Lallubhai Xaranbhai Patel. 

h'id : 7)<.t/.Maliasnkbhai Ch tnilal 
S brih, X. tray an ji Chhanulal Dwivcdi, 
and Prohaladji She'akram. 

Suosaei Dint, Nathubb ti Gulttb- 
bhai and Janmadas Gbelabhai. 

Amrcli Din f ; Sundavdas X .rand i•, 
Uao Bahadur, b.a. 3A».n, i.p* -.olctv. 
Hud notary public. 
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<SL 

e Nizans’s Dominions—Hydrabad. 

Jfu/rr-.— U H. Asafjah MrzA-FFAKTL.MAMAi.to Wizam-ol-Molk 
A rz vm-i d-I)ajjla Nawab IVTjr Sir I.’asman 
Ali, Khan Bahadfr, Fateh 
Jang, g.c.s.i. 


J j j }/ !(' minutr 

l^shlcL’t's Raja Rajaymi Raja Sir 
Kishon Pei shad Maharaja Bahadr, 
V: »o , ni-us.Sultanath, o.c.i.k 
J> i cpth mhuttr . — 

Hawaii Safdar «Jung“ Mu.?h»r-ud" 
I>ovs ], I'akhr-ul-Mulk, Bahdr, police. 


and edctl, dept* ; R. 1. R. 
c.s, finee. dept ; Moulvi 


. ,, , T . Cabinet Council. 

i t< it —[he .Nizam, 

Wrm/itrs—Xiiwdb Fakhr-ul-Miilk. Bahdr • 

Moulvi Mohd, Auvavulla Khan'Bahdr 
Mahd. Waliuddin Klian Sahib. 

■‘•Cf./. Mirza Xazir Beg. 

Am **- Sr y AMul Fai 'ah Sycd Yusuf Hussainy* 

Legislative Counc'l 


postal, 

Glaney _ 

Mohd. Anvarulla Khan balidi 
ecclesiastical dept; Mahd. Valiuddin. 
Khan Saheh, milv dept ; Mir Tilav.,1 
All, Khan Sahib Sahib/.adu, ii.a.p.. 
m.i>. muncpl. and niedl. depls 


'[• 'I —The Kiz m. 

f.r V/ XhwhI. \td. Valiu- 
•.•m Kl.ati Bahdr, Judl. Minister. 

Off!. members, Syed Md. ClmJain 
(ahl'ar, lif. justice • M. A. N. Hydari 
j"dl, police and genl. dept.s • 

• •■m. Bahdr, G. Kriahuiuu:u hanar, u.a’ 

h.u, Jegt/c, dept ; Fa si uddin 

-iiiwi hhan sSuycb. Secy, revi*, d*pt ; 

* ' ■ d Ut-lid; Jiassan Bit gram!, m.a. 
l) * cev. , Nawidt Nazir Jung 
.only Kcoy ; Khan Bahdr. 

lydev Jivuu Buig. puisne 
; Nawuh Eiand Jung Bahdr 
r . T>r. (ieorge JS undy! 

1 »>. iiiKpr. , -nl. of regfcn and 


•\\\ 

liitlirl 

Af'IVi 

Hi«H 


stamps; ai.d Rai Buijnath, m.a i.l j 
under-secy, legt.ve. dept 

Xon-oji. member . Kaaah Va-i. 
Jung balnlr, asst. Secy. Sui-h Kh. . 
< ?fP t : Mnkdam Mohiuddin Saheh 
M.r Maihs. Sir Kurshed .Inh’spaiga! 

VT i ;\ K U -c" ‘ Sal,el - 'lhKir.hu 
Abdul l.-itif Mia,, Saheh, .lagirdai 

Cr °)';' 1 i . ul0> , "Kb ct. vakil - Sai, . 
All Aid, aw Sahib, high ct ' valid 
limyct llu-satn Kl.a. S„f . 

vakil; lu-sha K«„. hud, ct vakil 
Murza Mahmood Ali beg Saheh. H c >- 
< t vakil ; ■liisniddni Salivh. high .< 
vak-il ; and Mahomed As, 

Bar-at-Inw. 


W, I'. A 
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Mysore. 



Ruler: —li. 1L Sin SitEK ICrishnaraja Wadiyar, 
n. c*. s. i. Maharaja of Mysore. 

1 uvaraja. Sir Sri Kantirawa Xarasimharaja Wadiydar Bahdr. o.ca.K 
Ynvaraja of Mysore. 

'Deioan , Sir M. Visvesvaraya, b.a, l.c.e., m. Inst. c.E, k.C.i.e., Retd* liU‘. r . 
D. M. Kan ta ra j a ITrs. ajpptd. 191 ( J. 

The Council. 

Deii'an 4 * presdi. in Council . Sir M. Visvesvaraya, b.a. L.r.i;, m. Inst. o. n. 

k.c.t.e. (Retd). M. Kantarajn Urs. 1919. 

S i fraui-dmiin/ Member of Council — Sir Sri Kantirava NaYiVdinhaiuj.* 
M adiyar Bahdr. oam.e. Vuvnraja of Mysore, Pro-Clianeellor of the 
Mysore University. 

Members of Council* 1st member, Hajpaeva Dhurina M. Kantamj his v. v. 

u.S.l. 

l>id member. Albion Raj Kumar Banerji, m.a. i.c.s. c.i.e. 

Actcf. '2nd member, P. Raghavendra Rao, b.a. b.l. 


Legislative Council- 

OJfinaU,— 

Di Aiin Bahdr. . 1 . S. Chakravarti, m.a.. k k.a c . ; C. S. Dorasv.atui Iyer 
Jl - A 1: l., K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, u \ ; C. S. Balasundamin Iyer, u. a ; K 
Chandy, b.a ; Srinivasacharya Cadambi. .a. i.c.e. C. R. Reddy, m.a ; M: 
Hrimza Hussain. u.\. u.l. 

Xnn.ojffL member*. Dewan Bahdr. K. P. Puttanna Chetlv, a. 1. 1; ; 
Chenguiyu Chetty, b.a. Nawab Galam Ahmad Kakimi, M. i\u<i i 
e..A. it. 1.; B. Xarasinga Rao, M. Karuik Krishu&nmrti Ran, r Nara 
i B. K. thmidachar, 

) 0 ^.uuaima, b.a, n.r. ; S. Seetuvainaiya, Rao Sahel) K. Clu.niia:\a an * 
Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Secretariat. 


* • ‘ s - Balasundemm Iyer. b.a. 

)a. Raiim-waixmiya, b.a, u.l. 

R lr. l)'S«ux,i t i;.a, b,l. edon. A 

;, gri iIpm jiecy. economic con¬ 

ference. 

*' Ararimndu Iyengar, h \. u.X*, 
^luazvai dept. 

Bi. nu Biihdi »I. > Chakravarti 
m. a. 1 u v s. finance dept 
. V i-u,iv-ns,u.; ar\a Cad-imM, ?*. v e.< 

' • clif. I». W. h 


R 10 Bahdr. Iv. Krishna Is u*; u 


b.a. i u.K, rvs agt. on spl 
duty. 

Under secretaries — 

T. E. Jayannua hoi. n u 
S. P. Rujagopilftchnri. n a. 1 . 
N. Madhava Rao, b.a. n.u 
A T Uamnnathait. w. \ 

U otf/e !.. i: \ . Sundnvau: s 

B.A, i.. • • » V . K, dope elif. ei* 

T T i \\.-lintifiarasiinli • K.m. 
u.e, dopy, age it. rlys, \ ,•!. 
stun -keeper. 







Indore State-Central India. 

tinier :—H. H Mahaeajadhiraj Raj)Rajes h war Sawai 
Shri Tukcji Rao Hole ah Bahadur 

Heir -up p a rent :—Prince Yes h want Rao Holkar. 

Personal Staff of H. H. 

s>i*V, Krishnarao Govind Reshimwale 
. «/ srrj/, Capt. Dinanath, bar-at-law 
Mi' ;. <cry f Col. M&dho Prasad Dabe 


State Council. 

PvmH, Rjii Bahdr., Maj. Rampershad Dube, m.a, b.sc, ll.b 

Rao Bahdr Geul. Govind Rao Mabkar Bahdr; Rai Bahdr. 
I. BapTui, n. a. n. sc, ll. b ; 

U vo Badhr. Sardar M. V. Kibe, m.a, m.b.a.s ; 

P i.. Bahdr. B. P. Wagle and Rai Ba^dr. Hirachand Kothari. nony. 
'' rl, u Shunkavrahalkar, u.a 


Judicial Committee 

PrnJt. IUi Bahdr. Maj. Rampershad Dube, m.a, b.s< . i.l.u 
.1 ftivbftr*, Rai Bahdr. Snraymal Bepna, b.a, b.sc, ll. b; 
iUiu Bahdr. Sardar Mndhavrao Vinayakr&o Kibe. m*a, m.r.aa- : 
». • man R.mgadbar Bhaddhade, b.a. (Ch:on.), bar.-at-luw ; 
Umnodar Vinayak Kirtaue, bar-at-law ; 

Ja^inuud • 1 1 al Jnini, m a, bar-at-law. 

r \< •!(>', Matilal C. K, modi a, b.a, bar-at-law 


Chief Minister And Staff 

minstr, Maj. Rampmsad Dube m.a. n.flc, i.t, u 
/‘hi * n/u Any, L.ilu Matkulal, b.a 

T ''< anl'i?, Shankar Trimbak Runadive 



mtsr#y 



Jaipur State—Rajputana. 


/ui/rr ;—MAJQJI-GeNL. It. H. S ARAMAIM-IIaJA-T-HINDUSTAN 
Raja Rajkndra Ski Mahabaja Dhibaj Sir 
Skwal Madito Sing Bahadur, g.c-.s.i. 

G.C.i.K., Gic.v.o. ci.B.B, ll.d. (Edin.) 

Personal Staff of H. H. 

Phs, xccy, - ~Assts. Anatida Pevnhad Banerji and Bepin Behavi Cti 

■Persnl. asst, to the pie. see}/, S. C MoZumdav, u.a. 
h p t \ of State Jewels and Pen' 7 purse, Rai Bail ad ur Khnwfts Hal 1 Bux. 
hpe. of robes, Khawas Rem K umar 

State Council 

Foruic n. Mily. an i> Misc, hfi’ts.— lion. Na ival- Mumtazud-Dou j 1 S’r 
MOharama< ' ■ Ui Khan Bahdr, k.c.i.k, k \ ->. c.s.i. 

Hfi/iiAer, B;.i Bahadur Babu Abiuasli Chandar Sen and Rai Buhadm 
Burohit Gopinath m.a, c,t.k. 

Judicial dept, Thankur Devi Sin-h of Cliomu, Munshi Xand K'iIimuv 
T aqi Khan Bahadur and Moijvi Ahmed Ali Kban. 

Pci f.dtjd, Baba Ishan Chandra Mukerji and Thakur Run Sin.;li 
j\Vt!a. 

Police di ot, Bai Bahdr. Purohit Gopinath, m.a. r.i.r. 

Sent;. Munshi Rampratap. 

I funshi, Mnhshi Randan Lai. 

Ud. rU\ Syod Auliul All. 

rip Chmibe Baij Nath, ». v. 

I ■ a.Lsltifor. Munshi Shiva Narain Saksena, u. v. 

Sf Ute, p. C. (Staterji. 

J ! ‘d % -rpp/r ,•/, Thankur Kemri Singh of Achrol. Rai B.thmlnr Pam 1 
l>uruM Perjihud and Khan Bahadur Maulavi Raituddin 

Byrons (Pcre. Conmir.), Eastern die, . Pundit A mar X.ith At/ll. v.\ 

B * Jt/r dim, Munshi Mad ho Singh, u.a. 

- y Sanjib. 1.1 Gungoli. m.a 

• s '"pdn Karkkanujat. Seth Ram Nath. 

,s 'f' J df, Customs, Syed Abdur Rahman, 

If offe. Set! Sa^u- JRftl. 
lei n s ,\ RauiLropul. 

Jud<;,s t (JJjtfhf ,rv. A dal at Pcican . Munshi Nanai: Rum, e.s, 
t*. n ;*iid Mnii*d,i Hardoo Pershad. 

,f ’ l L, »■ Munshi Radii a Mohan I.M i«. v. 





Udaipur 

(ME WAR)—Rajputana. 

R»ler: H. H. Maharaja dhirj a Maharaja Sir Fateh 
Singh Bajhadur, g.c.s.i. g.c.le. 

ffrn\/$pj,arevL--MAnAv\j Kumar Shri Bhopal Singttji Bahadur 
Ministers of Mahakmakhas. 

Of. uintsfr. Kao Bahdr. Sukhdeo Prasad, it. a. c.i.e, r. s * fThakiir of 
•la i agor, Mnrwar). ~ ' h 1 

Mr, ATi*ht m ji Jagannath Singhji. 


l J f < . SVry. to if . H . Gopinath C)jha m.a. ll.r. 

' V>. ecff. to Shr inuni Maharaja , Knnwar Sahib Thakur 3 


Manga! Singh. 


Maharana's Council. 


W,.of uaheitdroj Sabha. Rawatji Raj Singhji of Miih.i • Rai 
Atmv S.ngh]i, of Tana; Maharaj Aman Singhji, Rao Bahdr ; Sukhdeo 
/•' 1 ■ '■ : ■ Jagannuth Singhji, Tirbl 

; Kiunakanl MaW LL.B . Naianjan Nath. Mehta Tnkhat Singtiii 
’«n.! A :idan Mohan Lalji, b.a. b.l ; J 

v ' y. t>> Mafandrij Sahha. Pt. Ramakanta Mulviji 
State Officers. 

/ rtt.y/. 0 JJr. Mehta Manoltar Siughji. 

^ Makaknta Mai , Akahwani Ku friar, b.a. it,, b. 

offr t Hamid Husainji. « 

Idir ni 1‘ nsthon. Mehta fakl.at Singhji. 

Cnsfn, n . -///V. Langn Singhji. 

( jf ;>< rfi, t Bhuva Lalji Huron, m.a.. ll.h. 

G, ;7 /> !/</( . Mir Afxal Ali, 

. n t d. of Jugunimth Singhji Mehta. 

Sn P<tt' of TVwrmmabha, astronomer ft ntfrot q , fori 
. u/tdl. of Police, Arnrit link 
< Rftnwat Mini Siughji. 

( dh\ iu rhqc.yf irregularfom, Knnaurat ludersingh ji. 


'hi it quit, I 


’"ndit Panim Bail Mobile. 



Patiala State— Punjab. 

Chief :— His Highness Farzanc-i-Khas Daulat.i- 
InglishiaMansur tjl-Zaman Amir-ul-Umka 
Maharaja Diiibaj Kajbshwar Sir 
Maharaja Rajgah Major- 
Gknebal Mohindiu 
B\UADUR, O.C.I.E., 

G.C.B.E- 

Sccrctariat 

Fincj.. Sbctt.— Find, and Foreign ' 1 Bah dr. Si 

Kfohan Kaul, c.i.e 

Asrt. find. socy, Sardar Mian Sukh Dev Singh. >‘-a. IaL.h 
Swpdt. L. Olroo Bahudur b,a 

Foreign —Foreign and find. sec//. Diwan Bahadur Sardar iVivu h i-Via-' 
Kaul. c.l.e 

Asst. Foreign scry, Sardar Gridhar Ball, b,a 
Fit pdf t L. S&rdha Ram, offg 
MUji- steg, Col K, M- Mistri. offg 
S updt , B. Brij Kishoro 

Rcvc. .sect/. Sardar Sahib Sardar Dulip Singh 

Ok. of 11' Ct , Sardar Dewan Chand 

Judicial soty. Sardar Sahib Sardar Nihal Singh, m. v 

Asst jtidl. secg. Sardar Nagana Singh b.a, offg 

Snpdt. Surduv Durham Singh, u.a, HTjB. offg 

7Far sviy/, Sardar Bahadur General Gurnani Singh, 

chief uf the Central Staff*, Sardar Sump Singh, offg 

Pt J ■ v/ is*i Sahib S. Ruglmnnlh Savup 

lfontt seci/y Col. K. M. Mistri 

Pcr* l as.t. t) homes'cif, Sardar Rup Lull n. v 

Oral. ofr. comtfg, cavalry Igdt, Sardar RabadHr Bri«*iiH- • ■ 

■ u'drtr Nand $hi;;h 

Ci< d. n ,ndff * u’ l lC) Goncuil Surdnr Sum) s i"g ,) 



GOVKRXMKXT OF KASHMIR &’ 

Chief Court 

■Simlar Narimriau Singh ; Sardar Bachittar 

B A ; 

Gorf. adcle, Sardai Bhagat Ram. m.a, ll.b, MTg* 

/A "tr, Sh. Fateh Mohommnrl 


*AMMl ( p| T 
Singh : Sard a: 


Sa~. •—Sardar Balwant Singh—Karain Garb, Sardar Bachittar Singh— 
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India and her People. 


Natural Divisions. 

i. Boundaries —The political boundATv of India marches \vich|j 
Persia from the Gulf of Oman to near Zullikar on the Ha^irud ; 
then with the Russian Empire along the frontier laid down by agrees; 
inent in 1885 as far as the Oxtis at Khamiab ; thence along ihe^ 
Oxus by the Punjab branch up to the Victoria Lake, and from the 
east end of that lake by the line demarcated in 1895 Up ’0 Po\ .uo 
Schveikovski on the Taghdumbash Pamir, where three Empire 
the British, Russian, and Chinese— meet. From this point the 
frontier — in many parts not yet clearly defined—touches the t h ucm? 
Empire, mainly along the crests of the Muztagh (Karakoram) rtnyc 
and the Himalayas, till the limits of French Indo-China are reached 
on the upper Mekong. The Indian frontier, on leaving the 
Mekong, marches with Stain till it reaches the sea at Victoria Point 
half-way down the Malaya Peninsula. Beyond the sea the Indian 
Empire includes the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Laccadc.e 
and Minieoy Islands, Aden and Petim, besides protectorates oveij 
S " olia, Bahrein, and various chiefships a! am dm C'usi fmm Aden 
to the Persian Gulf. Continental India, including Baluchistan,| 
reaches from 8 to 37°^** latitude, and from 61 to nn E.* hirgi-B 
lude. Delhi, the new capital, lines in 77'K. long. 

Natural Divisions of India'.—The country is nat . ’ 
divided in»o three sections, vi z , the Himalayan reign, the nonbar 
river plains, aiul the southern table-land. 

The Himalayas* —The Himalayas (which lie partly {beyoml V 
UotUicr). with heir southern oilsho ms, form the natui.P m-ith-.n 
l.onr, larv of India The Himalayan range runs ior 1500 miles 
t m N. W to S. E. with a varying breadth of 150 to 200 miles, uvl 
.mains ai. average heigh: ot 20,000 feet above the plain, culminating 
.0 ihe loftiest peaks vet measured on the globe—Mount Everest, 
* ).i 11 feet. Kuwhinjunga 28,146 feet, and Dhaulagiri, j(>,H ?6 * ety 
neat the centre uf the range; and Mount Godwin Austen, 

() 
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,mnr its junction with the Hindu Kush. The line of perpetual 
is at above 16,000 feet. The Himalayas form a barrier to the 
tropical clouds and store up water for the plains below. The slopes 
ailotd a representation of the tropical zone (especially on the southern 
slopes to the East), the temperate zone (particularly to the S. \V. of the 
range), and the artic zone as the upward journey is taken from the 
plains, rhere are several very beautiful sanatoria, including Murree, 
bind i Mussoorte, Naim Tal, and Darjeeling. Himalayan vegetation 
includes varied species as the tree-fern, Ilex, pine, oak, find 
deodar, (cedar), rhododendron, barley, oats, millet, and many 
domestic vegetables. The fauna are as varied as the flora, and 
include the bison, musk-deer, yak, wild sheep and goat, bear 
elephant, monkey, and tiger, eagles, partridges, and pheasant. 
Between the Himalayas and the plains to the S. E. is the dangerous 

r u C ‘- h | u,nted Tarai or Duar Jungle, densely forest-covered and 
ini! ot big game. 

c T\ e \ ire -tV Ure gieat northern river plains, Iving at the 

Kot of the Hindayas, comprise the rich alluvial plains watered by die 
ri! . , e Gan S es - H'e l ower Brahmaputra, and their tributaries 
J las is the region which formed the theatre of the ancient face move¬ 
ments which shaped the civilisation and political destinies of the whole 
Indian 1 efiinsula. At no great distance from one another, four rivers 
take their rise in the Himalayas The sources of two are on the north 
side the Indus, which flows westwardfor i.goo miles, and the Tsan- 
poor Brahmaputra, which flows eastward for nearly ,.<;co miles The 
other two, on the southern slope, are the sutlej, which, after flowing 

ioi'n, n l II . f ' > , r ,V 00 J n ' les and collecting various other streams, 
pins the Indus, and the Ganges, which, during a journey S E and 

, abol,t 1 * 55 ° miles, drams almost all the Bengal plain The 
>n . ,mapu 1 tra ’ . aflc J lowing along the northern side L far as tiic 
eastern extremity of the Himalayas,, turns sharply to the S then 
10 '!*? 7 ’ and Cnaliv j° ins the Ganges, ye miles from where their 

tned streams enter the Bay of Bengal. Thus the Himalayas 
siappl) India with the water gathered on both slopes. The Indus 
and Ganges, with their tributaries, arc source of an extensive system 
of irrigation by canals. These plains are " ■ * 

populous, and most historical! v famous pari 
to; Ganges was the only great highway of 
thf' feciiliser and the water-carrier. But 
of railways is increasingly used for transport. 

Indo-Gangotic plain, with its ample rainfall, 
a d mse population, almost wholly agricultural. 


the richest, most 
f India. Formerly 
Bengal : it is still 
a close net work 
I he richness of the 
enables it to support 
The density ot the 
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" ■' itation rises in some districts to 900 pfcr square mile. On die 
other hand, in Baluchistan there are only 6 persons to the squire 
mile. Th.1 populition has increased rn »st in the densest areas, and 
pressure on the soil is severe in parts of Bihar and the United Pro* 
vinces. In northern India there are two harvests, rabi (spring) 
crops being reaped in March an i April, (autumn) crops in 

October to December. There are als > wheat, pulse, maize 
millet, barley, and tea; while in the south, indigo, cotton, sugai- 
cane, jute, oilseeds, tobacco, opium and spice-? are produced. 
Among the fauna are monkeys, panthers, tigers, leopards, hyenas, 
jackals, squirrels, elephants, deer, crocodiles, and snaked. Salt, 
mica, and coal are the chief minerals. The Ganges delta yields 
rice, bamboos, an i a large variety of palms. The Aravalli range, 
the primeval chain of India, divides Raj putana from the Central 
India Native States. To ihe N.-W. of the peninsula lies the 
mountainous, barren and thinly populated region of Baluchistan. 

The Deccan —Just as the Himalayas on the N. and the Hindu 
Kush and Suleiman Mountains on the N. W. form natural barriers 
of d- fence for Hindustan, so do the Vindhva Mountains, running 
almost due E. from the head of the Gulf of Cambay, north of the 
Narmuda River, form a hrm southern boundary to the river-plains 
of Northern India. S mthern India or the Deccan, is a plateau of 
triangular shape from 1000 to 3000 ft above sea level and 
very old geological formation bounded on two sides ^ by 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, which converge at ( ape 
Comorin, and on the north by the Vindhyas. The Eastern 
and Western Ghauts all but complete this triangle of 
mountain ranges. In the extreme N.-W., south of the Vmdhvas, 
and parallel to them, but north of the Western Ghauts, the 
Narmuda and the Tapti flow westwards, their basins being 
sharply defined by the Satpura Mountains, which be midway between 
them As the Western Ghauts lie close to the coasi. and afford 
no exit for rivers, there are no streams on the Malabar coast south 
of thi Tapti ; all the rivers flow eastwards, through detiles m the 
Eastern Ghauts, into ihe Bay of Bengal. Ihe Western Chat** 
form a lofty barrier between the waters of the Central plateau 
and the Indian Ocean. The drainage has therefore to make its 
way across India to ihe east, n v turning sharply round projecting 
ranges, now trembling down ravines, or rushing along the va o\s 
until the rain which the Bombay sea-breeze has deposited upon 
the Western Ghats is finally drained into the Bay of Bengal 


The four chief rivers are 
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503 m. ), the Godavery (900m. ), the Kistna (doom.), 
and the Cauvery (472 m.), at intervals farther, to the south. 


The physical geography of Southern India has 
shaped its history : the S. W. coast, shut in by mountains, is 
very primitive and moves slowly ; the S. E., open and easy of 
access by sea and towards the interior, has made great progress. 
Xhc mountain slopes of this region, especially those of the 
Western Ghauts, which rise to 8,000 feet in the Nilgris are 
still covered with a splendid primeval forests vegetation. 
Teak, ebony, satinwood, sandalwood, palm, and bamboo abound. 
1 he jungles in the East are very deadly. The tiger, bison, leopard 
deer, ami various smaller game afford sport. Snakes are found 
everywhere. In the valleys and on the higher plains many valuable 
crops are raised, chiefly rice, millet, cotton, oilseeds, coffee lea 
indigo, tobacco, and cinchona. The black cotton soil is very 
fertile. Irrigation by dams, wells, tanks, and canals. The 
southern tableland has furnished considerable supplies of 
minerals The minerals principally worked are coal, manganese 
01 e, mica, monazite, and gold. 


L 1 ma. Beyond the Bay of Bengal is the large province 
of Burma, watered by the Irrawaddy and its tributaries and bv 
the Salween The delta region is flat ; further inland are hills 
“ml rolling downs; while the north is mountainous. Rice is the 
chiel smpie. Millet, cotton, sesamum, and tobacco a.e al-o cultiva- 
n n , ,v- fort,sts > Particularly of teak, make a considerable com ibu- 

t.on to he exports. Petroleum ts produced on a considerable scale 
and jade, wolfram, and rubies are mined. The fauna include 
monkeys, jackals, tigers, elephants, bison, and deer. 

Cimate- About half of India is within the tropics 
greatest extremes of heat and cold are in ihe N. \y ' 
Himalaya the climate is moist and cold. In Northern 

1 ***',.•*“![.*« winlers Rr « /«*>« cold. In tropical Southern 
l.Mie ihe climate is more equable. Calcutta. Bombay and Madras 
ah base an equable climate, owing to proximity to the sea 
i:dn depends for ,1s fertility upon the monsoon rains “ The 
S. W monsoon bungs moisture from the ocean south'll tie 
I ,|„ „nr. and reaches the west coast early in June and the northern 

rl^rnhJh*. m0,, “ !aiUS » rr « l currents and 

piLt 1 j i. 11* rainfall, which aveiagcs 60 inches In the mb Him-* 

hay..n regton, 39 >"thes in the Indo-Gangetic plain and o'in] 


but the 
In the 
India it 
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AREA AND POPULATION 

^ ie Deccan, hut is small in Sind and Rajputana. 

the N. E. monsoon in the autumn. 

Area and Population. —The total area of India proper 
is about 1802,657 square miles, with a population of 315 millions 
about three-fourths oi the population of the British Empire). I he 
British Provinces, is distinguished from the States under native 
administration, comprise 6cr6 per cent, of the area, and 77*5 
per cent, of the population. 


The fourth genera census cf India. 

10th March, 1911. 

The enumeration embraced the whole of the Indian Empire 
but only estimates could be made for a few outlying tracts and 
tribal areas on the frontier. The census returns give a popu¬ 
lation 01315,156.396, as compared with 294,361,056 in 1901, an 
increase in ten }ears of about 7 per cent. The returns were 
in some parts much affected by severe malarial fever and plague 
which caused a large temporary decrease in certain towns. 'I he census 
total of 1911 is divisible into 244,267,542 (or 77*5 percent) for 
British India, and70, 888,854 (or 22*5 per cent.) for Native States. 
India is not overpopulated, for two-thirds of the people live on one- 
quarter of the area. In Burma, Asam, and elsewhere there are 
lare unpopulated tracts where a much larger population might 
subsist. There were in 1911 30 towns with a population of 
100,000 and over. Urban areas of over 5,000 people comprise 
only about 10 per cent, of the total population. 

Political Divisions. 

India including Burma consists of about one million Sq. M. 
with a population of about 232 millions of British territory and 
about *7 millions Sq. M. with a population of about 62 millions 
divided up among various Native States. 

British India is distributed into 13 Provinces of varying sue, 
each with a separate head, but all under the supreme control of a 
Viceroy and Governor General in Council. The table below gives 
the figures as to the Provinces. 

The Native States are ruled by Native Princes or chiefs with the 
help of political officers appointed by the British Government and 
resident at their courts. Some of the States in their internal ad- 
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<£<^«sislance or a stricter control. The Chiefs possess revenues 
armies of their own, and the more important exercise the 
power of life apd death over their subjects. The authority of a chief 

r lw °r m T, T‘ te u d by treaUes and engagements with the British 
Government which, as suzerain in India, does not allow its feuda- 

dividel Th?q e % With C f h 0thcr ’ and 0n P° lk '.V keeps them 
^ he Suzerain Power has the right to interfere incase of 

S ‘ ale 3nd a,S ° to remove a chief or appoint 

There are in all nearly 700 Native States, divided into a Major 
Group and a Minor Group. Of the Major Groups the most im 
poitnnt are Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, Baroda. Kashmir and 
Jammu, the kajputana Agency, and the Central India Auencv The 

rwZ*? are s,n 8'f. . Ull,t *> eac h under a Ruler, but Rujputana and 
Cm,,. J India are political Groups consisting of many states, eniov- 

.hler , 6 f r H CS \’ f P °r r ' Ra iPutana° contains twen.)' Zes, 

. hile central India has about 148 states and petty chiefs The 

Ssstil'-Sr"" Go ’" norGe ""* 1 *■» 

and Behar 34 under Pun ab, 25 under the Central Provinces and 2 
under the United Provinces Government jounces, and 2 

frontL^iS of internal s ! ates - there are several 

and olhcr mba'units. Nepal and Bhutan, though petty inde" 
the Government of e iad^' OUS COmmercial and othcr agreements with 
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Statistics'.of Population in India. 

1872. iSSj. 1891. [9.11 



INDIA — • — — — 206,162,360 253,896,330 287,7,14,671i 201,301,056 315,1-,'' 


PROVINCES — 

— 

— 

■35'163,435 

198,882,817 

221,240,836 

231.605.940 244,267,542 

Ajmer-Merwara — — 

— 

— 

396,331 

460,722 

542,35** 

476 912 

5or,395 

Andamans and Nicobars 

— 

— 


14,628 

15,609 

24.049 

- 26,459 

Assam — — 

— 

— 

4,150,769 

4.907.792 

5.477-302 

5,841,878 

6.713.635 

Baluchistan — — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

382,106 

414412 

Bengal — — 

— 

— 

34,119,465 

36,51(1,728 

39,089,632 

42.141477 

45.48.5,077 

Bihar and Orissa — 

— 

— 

26,480,482 

30,988,320 

32.876>557 

33,242,783 

34,490,084 

Bihar — — 

— 

— 

i9.735.627 

22,418.367 

23.58l.538 

23,300.212 

23,752 960 

Orissa — — 

— 

— 

3603,156 

4.343.964 

4.066.227 

4,982,142 

5.13'.753 

Chota Nagpur — 

— 

— 

3.147.699 

4.225,989 

. 

4 900,429 

5.605,302 

Bombay (Presidency) — 

— 

— 

16,301.362 

16,494,533 

18,873,471 

1&559.65 0 

19,672,642 

Bombay — — 

— 

— 

14,075.508 

14.O42 ,62 I 

15.959 292 

IS,304,766 

l6,l 13,042 

Sind — — 

— 

:— 

2,206,565 

2 t 875 f IOO 

2.875.100 

3,210,910 

3,5 * 3,435 

Aden — — 

— 

— 

19,289 

54,860 

44,079 

43*974 

46.165 

Burma — — — 

— 

— 

2.747 ,h 8 

3 736.77 1 

7.72 -\o 53 

10,490 624 

12,115,217 

Central Provinces and Berar 

— 

— 

9,951,268 

11.943.363 

13.048.972 

1 *>97 1 .45- 

13 916,308 f 

Central Provinces 

— 

— 

7.723,614 

9,270.690 

10,151.481 

9.217,436 

10,859,146 

Berar — — 

— 

— 

2,227 654 

2,672,673 

2,^97.49 * 

2,754,016 

3,057,162 

Coovg — - 

— 

— 

168,312 

,78.302 

I73P55 

180,607 

1/4,976 

Madras — — — — — 

North-West Frontier Province (Districts 

31,230,62 2 , 

30,841,154 

35,644,428 

38,2 >9,654 

41 405.404 

and administered Territories). 


— 

1.575.943 

Ii 857 , 5*9 

2.041.534 

2,19<',933 

Punjab — — — 

— 

— 

17,609,672 

17.274.597 

19,009,368 

20,330.537 

iQ.074>956 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

42,002004 

44,149,959 

46,905.512 

47,692,277 

47,1^2,044 

Agra — — 

Oudh — — 

_ 

— 

30,780,961 

32,762,127 

34,254,588 

34.S59, 

34,024,040 

— 


11,221,043 

11.38783? 

12,650,924 

12,833,108 

12,558,004 
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States and Agencies — 

20,998,925 

Assam State (Manipur) 

— 

— 

Baluchistan States — 

— 

— 

Biroda State — 

— 

1.997.598 

Bengal States — 

- 

567,827 

Bihar and Orissa States 

—■ 

1,723.9°° 

Bombay States — 

— 

0 797.97° 

Central India Agency 

— 

- 

Central Provinces States 

— 

928116 

Hyderabad State — 

— 

— 

Kashmir State — 

— 

— 

M ad ras States — 

— 

3 289,392 

Mysore State — 

N.-W. F. Province (Agencies 

and 

5 ,^ 5540 - ? 

Tribal areas) — 

— 

— 

Punjab States — 

— 

— 

Raj pu tana Agency — 

— 

— 

Sikkim State • — 

— 

— 

United Provinces States 

— 

638,720 


1881. 

1891. 

1901 

1910 - 

55 . 013 . 5*3 

*>6.073,835 

^ 2 , 755 , 1 16 

70.S88.854 

221,070 

— 

284 465 

3 A&222 

— 

— 

428,640 

420,29 X 

2,182,15s 

2,415 390 

1,952,692 

2,032,708 

698,261 

716,310 

740,299 

*22,565 

2,410.611 

3,028,018 

3 . 314,471 

3 / 045,200 

6.937.893 

S,081,950 

6.908.55,7 

7.4*1,675 

9,261,907 

10,136,403 

8.497,805 

9 » 356 , 98 o 

1,387,294 

*•712,562 

1,631,140 

2.117,002 

9,845,594 

no37.o40 

»1,141.142 

13*374.676 

— 

2 , 543.952 

2.905, 57 « 

3 -i 5 *. 126 

3 344.84° 

3,700,622 

4.188,086 

4.811,841 

4.186,188 

4.93&04 

5 * 539*399 

5*806,195 

— 

— 

83,962 

1,622,094 

3,861,683 

4,263.280 

4,4-4,398 

4 . 212,794 

9 , 934,255 

12.171,749 

9 . 853.366 

1 0 / 530,43 - 

— 

3o,45 8 

59.°'4 

87,920 

741-750 

792.491 

802,097 

83^,050 
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TOWNS. 1872. 

633.009 

644.405 

- S97.55 2 


9 

10 
1 1 
I 2 

*3 

14 

15 

16 

1 7 

18 

*9 

'20 

21 

22 

2 3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


C alcutta— inc / udi>tg Hoivrah 
Bombay — 

Madhas and cantonment— 
Hydrabad and Cantonment - 

Rangoon and Cantonment — 
Lucknow and Cantonment— 

Delhi and Cantonment — 

Lahore and Cantonment — 
Ahmedabad and cantonment 
Benares and Cantonment — 
Bangalore Civil and Military Station 
Agra and Cantonment — 
Cawnpore and Cantonment 
Allahabad and Cantonment 
Poona and Cantonment — 
Amritsar and Cantonment — 
Karachi and Cantonment — 
Mandalay and Cantonment 
Jaipur — — — 

Patna — — — 

Madura —« — — 

Bareilly and Cantonment — 
Srinagar and Cantonment — 

Trichi nopoly and Cantonment 
Meerut and Cantonment — 

Surat and Cantonment — 

Dacca — — — 

Nagpur — — — 

Jubbulpore and Cantonment - 

Howrah — — — 


98,745 

284.779 

154.4'7 

125.413 

I IQ ,672 
178.300 
81,810 
149,008 

125.877 
143.693 
118 886 

'35.813 

56.753 


158,900 

5>:9S7 

'04.533 

76.530 
81,386 
i»7 855 
68 ,595 
S4.441 

55469 

84,069 


;88i. 

1891 

1901. 


612,307 

682.305 

1,106.738 


773496 

821,764 

776.006 

979.445 

405,848 

452,518 

509,346 

518,660 

367.417 

415.039 

448.466 

500,623 

154 176 

182,080 

245.430 

293.316 

261,303 

273.028 

264,049 

259,708 

173,393 

192-579 

208.575 

232,837 

157.287 

176,854 

202.964 

- 228,687 

127,621 

148,412 

i 85 , 8 So 

216,777 

218.573 

223,375 

213,079 

203,804 

93,540 

100,081 

89.599 

100,834 

160,203 

168.662 

iSS,022 

1 35,449 

155,369 

194,048 

202,797 

178,557 

160,118 

175.246 

172,032 

171,697 

129.751 

161,390 

153.320 

158,8.56 

151,896 

136,760 

162,429 

152,756 

73.560 

105.199 

116,66} 

151,903 


188,815 

183,816 

138,299 

142 57 S 

158,787 

160,167 

137,098 

170,654 

163,102 

1 34,785 

136,153 

73807 

87.428 

105,984 

134 , 1 . 3 “ 

115.138 

122,837 

1 33*167 

129,402 


118,960 

122,618 

126,344 

84 449 

t90,60Q 

104,721 

1 23,51 2 

99.565 

119,390 

118, J 20 

116,227 

100 844 

I09,22Q 

119,306 

114868 

78.369 

8 l. 5^5 

89»733 

103 , 5 a 1 

90.299 

JI/.OI 4 

127,734 

101.415 

76,023 

84,682 

9^533 

f 00.651 

90,813 

I l6,606 

157.594 

1 79J00O 
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INDIA AND HER PEOPLE 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


I ndia 


British 

Provinces. 


<SL 

Native 

Stales. 


i 

Area in square miles 
Number of Towns and Villages 

(а) Towns ••• 

(б) Villages 

Number of Occupied Houses •• 
(a) In Towns 
(ij In Villages 
Total Population 
(a) In 'Towns 
(b; In Villages 
Males 

(a) In 'Towns 

[b) In Villages 
Females 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villages 


t 802,657 
722,495 
' 2,153 
720,342 
&3.7 10 .*79 
6,<>37*45& 
57 . 672 , 7^5 
315.156,396 

29,748 228 

285,408,168 
*61,338,935 
16,108,304 
145 230,631 
* 53 . 8 i 7 » 46 i 

*3.639,927 

*40.177,537 


*.093,074 

53 8 ,809 
i ,452 
537,357 
49.140,947 
4,409,121 
44,731.826 
244,267,542 
22.817,715 
221,449,827 
124,873 691 
*2525 830 
112,347.861 

11 9;393* 8 5 1 
10,291.885 
109,101,966 


4 

709.583 

183,680 

701 

182,985 

14,569,232 

*.628,335 

1 2.940,897 
70.888,854 
6.93°,5 1 3 

63.958.34* 

36,465,244 

3.582,474 

32,882,770 

34.423,61° 

3.348,439 

31 . 075.571 


l’OPl I.AIION ACCORDING TO RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


Religion 


Hindu 

Silch 

Jain 

iiurfdlust 

Par-4 

Muhammadan 
t liru.tian 
Animistic 

Minor and UnEperided 

Total Males 


Males 


Total 

Population 


Illiterate 


Literate. 


I. iterate 
in 

English 


•10,865,731 66,642,497 
1 > 734 * 77 ^ i, 55 o 610 

6 43,55- .*. 24,968 

5*286,143 ^, 1 s 1.761 

5 *. 1 23 11,? as 

34*709,365 12,31 9,599 
2,010,734 1,4,2,154 

' 1 z 11 j 4 , 4 o 3 

28.818 22,430 


11,223,134 1,013,599 
*84*163 11,490 

3 iy* 5 8 o 13,080 

2,134,381 21,767 

*u*i / u 5 25,1*4 

-M 8‘»*766 176.0*1 

5 s S, 5 ;o 252,511 

51.833 1 • 5 21 

2,9s 1 


.. 160,418.470 


*43.4:^.055 


16,938 314 


1.5*8.361 






STATISTICS OF RELIGION 



Hindu .. 

• 106,721,714 

105,905.904 

814,819 

23,659 

Sikh 

1,279,667 

1,262,387 

17,289 

238 

Jain 

604.629 

580,509 

24,120 

209 

Buddhist 

5.435,086 

6,117,738 

317,338 

1,383 

Parsi 

4 S ,973 

17.755 

31,218 

8,347 

Kuhammadan 

" 3*^83,8 1 - 

51,746,005 

1 57» So 7 

3,949 

Christian 

1.^65,472 

1,613,17 7 

25 *-’95 

i 12,643 

Animitic 

5,129,303 

5,126,316 

2,987 

74 

Minor and 

20 , 2,63 

26,355 

2,90s 

1 ,533 

Total Females 

•• 1 52 , 996 , 9 1 9 

X 5 I . 396,156 

1,600,763 

152,026 

Total Population •• 

•• 3 i 3 . 4 tS*® ss 

294 , 875*811 1 

8 , 539,578 T 

,670,307 


STATISTICS 01 * 

RFUGIONS. 



Religion 

, .. British 

India r , 

Provinces 

Native 

States. 

INDIA . 

Hindu 

*• 315,156,396 
•• 217.586,892 

244.267,542 

163,621.131 

70,8.-8.854 

53,965.46 i 

Brahmanic 

Arya 

- 217,337,943 
243,445 

163,381,380 

234,841 

53,956.^-1 

8.604 

Br.ihmo •• ' 

sikh 

5,504 
3,014,466 

5,3io 
2,171,908 

2.94 

84-558 

Jain 

Buddhist 

1,948,182 

• 10.721,453 

458,578 

10,644,4 0 

789,604 

77*944 

7 oioastrian (Parsi) 

Musafman 

100,096 

66,647,299 

86,t 55 
57,423.889 

13,941 

9,223,410 

Chiistian 

Jew 

' 876,203 1 

20,980 

2,492,284 

18.524 

1.383.9^ 

-•456 

Animistic •• •* k * 

Minor Religions and Religion not returned 
Not enumerated by Religion •• 

10,205,168 
37, in 

16o ti , 556 

7,348,034 

2.340 

2,94M44 

34.761 

1,608.5*6 
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IXDIA AND HER PEOPLE 
The Racial Types in India. 


<SL 


Th© a urko-lpanicin, represented by the Baloch, Brahui and 
Afghans of Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier' Province, 
biaiure above mean, complexion fair, eyes mostly dark, but 
occasiona } giey, hair on face plentiful, head broad, nose moder-, 
ately narrow, prominent, and very long. 

T . he . indo-Aryan, occupying the Punjab, Rajputana, 
and Kashmir, and h'lvirg as its characteristics members the 
Rajputs, Khattris, and Jars. This type, approaches the traditional 
Aijun colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall, complexion 
tan, eyes dark, hair on face plentiful, head long, nose narrow and 
prominent, but not specially long 


3. The Seytho-Dravidian, comprising the Maratha Brah¬ 
mans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs of Western India Distinguished 
• r om the I urko-Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter n.,se, and alower oibitunasal 

index. 


4. The Aryo.Draviclian or Hindustani, found in the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces, in pans of Rajputana, and the Bihar and repres¬ 
ented in its upper strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
ouei by the Chamar. Head long, complexion from lightish 
brown to black, nose medium to broad, being always broader 
alnon £ , ,he Indo-Aryans, stature lower than in the 
latter group, and usually below the average according to the scale. 
I he type is essentially a mixed one. 


5 - The Mongolo-Dravidlan. or Bengaji type of Lower 
Bengal and Orissa, comprising the Bengal Brahmans and Kvas- 
thas, the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably, a blend of Dravidian 
and Mongoloid elements, with a strain of lndo-Aryan blood of 
the higher groups. The head broad, complexion dark, hair 
on tacc usually plentiful, stature medium, nose medium with 
a tendency to broad. These is one of the must distinctive 
types in India. 


6. The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, Assam 
* nrl Burma, represented by the Kanets of Lahul and Kulu the 
Keychas of Darjeeling and Sikkim, the Limbus, Murmis and 
-ur.rni/s O Nepal, he B .do of Assam, and the Burmese The 
head broad, complexion dark with a yellow tinge, hair on face 



THE RACIAL TYPES IN INDIA 
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<y y stature short, below average, nose line to broad, face 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 


7. The Dravidian type, extending from Ceylon to the 
valley of die Ganges and pervading Madras, Hyderabad, the 
Central provinces, most of Central India and Chola Nagpur 
Representatives are the Paniyans of Malabar and the Santals of 
Chota Nagpur Probably the original type of the population 
of India now modified to a varying extent by the admixture 
of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongoloid elements. In typical speci¬ 
mens the stature is short or below mean ; die complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an occasional 
tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head long, nose very broad, some¬ 
times depressed at the root. 


Sex in India. 


In India the proportion of females per thousand males rose 
steadily from 954 in 1881 to 963 in 1901. It has now fallen again 
to exacty the same figure as in 18^1. Phis is in strong contrast 
with Hu rope, where the number of females per thousand males 
varies from 1,093 ’ n Portugal, and 1,068 in England and Wales, to 
1,013 ]n Belgium, and 1,003 in Ireland. The reason, says the 
census officer, is : in Europe, boys and girls are equally well cared 
for. Consequently, as boys are constitutionally more delicate than 
girls, by the time adolescence is reached, a higher death-rate has 
already obliterated J the excess of males and produced a numerical 
equality between the two sexes. Later on in life, the mortality 
amongst males remains relatively high, owing to the lisks to which 
they are exposed in their daily avocations ; hard work, exposure in 
all weathers and accidents of vaiious kinds combine to make, thetr 
mean duration of life less than that of women, who are for the most 
part engaged in domestic duties or occupations of a lighter nature. 
Hence the proportion of females steadily rises. In India, the con¬ 
ditions are altogether different. Sons are earnestly longed for. 
while daughters arc not wanted. 1 his feeling exists everywhere, but 
it varies greatly in intensity. It is strongest amongst communities 
such as the higher Rajput clans, where Urge sums have to be paid 
to obtain a husband of suitable status and the cost of the 
marriage ceremony is excessive and those like the Pathans who 
despise women and hold in derison the father of daughters. Some¬ 
times the prejudice against daughters is so strong that abortion »s 
resorted to when the midwife predicts the birth of a girl bormerlv 
female infants were frequently killed ns soon as they were born and 


PEOPLE 

ected lo a greater or less 
extent. The advantage which nature gives lo girls is thus neutralised 
by the treatment accorded to them by their parents. To make 
matters worse, they are given in marriage at a very early age, and 
cohabitation begins long before they are physically fit for it. To 
the evils of early child-bearing must be added unskilful midwifery, 
and die combined result is an excecessi've mortality amongst young 
mothers. In India almost every woman has to face these dangers. 
Lastly, amongst the lower classes, who form the bulk of die popula¬ 
tion, the women often have to work as hard as, and sometimes 
harder than, the men, and they are thus less favourably situated in 
respect of their occupations than their sisters in Europe.’ 7 The 
statement, however is not accepted on all hands, and the returns are 
doubtful in the case of females whom it is not easy to count. 

Marriage in India. 

Polyandry, pnce prevalent at certain places, is now rare, and 
polygamy though allowed is now discreditable Child marriage is 
very common : 4 per cent, of males aged 5 to 10 are married, and 
of iho^e aged 10 to 15, 13 per cent, of those between 1510 20, 32 per 
cent and the per centage rises to 69 for those between 20 and 30 
year-; Of the females under 5, one in 72 is married ; of those betwpen 
5 and 10, 10 per cent, between 10 and is years, 4; per cent and 
between 15 and 20 more than 85 cer cent. Altogether there are a* 
millions girlwives under 10 and 9 millions under 15 years ! 

The result is shown in the percentage of widows. The propor¬ 
tion of widows is about 18 per cent of the total number of females, 
agai 1st. only 9 per cent in Western countries. About 400,000 
widows are below 15 ! 

! fil iation to prevent infant marriage is in force in the only two 
progressive spots of India—the Native states of Mysore and Baroda. 
In me former an Act has been passed forbidding the marriage of 
girls under eight, and that of girls under fourteen with men over 
fifty years of For though marriage is a sacrament in most 

places and with most people of India, old widowers greedily take up 
young girls as their wives without any regard to the future of the 
gills Widowers above 50 marrying girls below 12 are yet com¬ 
mon, and the orthodox society still connives at such unnatural out 
rages in the name of religion ! The Gaekwar of Baroda, in the face 
of strong orthodox opposition, has refused to satisfy the lust of old 
widower; t > die sacrifice of young girls, and in 1904 passed an Act 
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}ATIST1CS OF BIRTH AND DEATH RATE : 


__ ding absolutely the marriage of all girls below the age of 9. 
"lhe Act allows the marriage of girls below the age of 12 and of boys 
below 16 oidy when the parents first obtain the consent < f a tribunal 
consisting of the Sub-Judge and 3 assessors of the petitioners caste. 
C onsent is given only on certain special grounds specified in 
the act. 


Statisties of Birth and Death Rattes. 


Province of 

British India. 

Birth Rates (pe 

:r mille). 

Death-Rates tper n.ii 


ISMS- 

1916. 

1015. 

>91 

Delhi ... 

47*9* 

49*39 

28*97 

39'9«» 

Bengal ... 

3*‘go 

31-89 

32S3 

27*37 

Bihar and Orissa 

4°*4 

36*6 

322 

32’8 

Assam ... 

33*60 

3°'.S- 

30 *86 

2*-.W 

1'iiitcd Provinces ... 

4.F4S 

43*°9 

30*04 

0’ SO 

Punjab ... 

43*b 

45*6 

30*33 

30*7 ' 

N. W. Frontier Province 

3»‘7 

33*« 

23*61 

:o*i 

C entral Prounces and Bchar . 

47*95- 

43**5 

35’9» 

3V*9j 

Madras ... 

31.2 

32*5 

2 JO 

21*9 

< 'oorg* 

95'33 

3874 

3! *oS 

*7**, 

Bombay... 


35*98 

26*1 2 

33*3- 

Burma, Bower 

3.3*39 

3*75 

J 5 U 

l?'bi 

Butina, Upper 

38 ‘01 

i5*3^ 

32*72 

>6*.u 

A jiner-Mcrwara 

43'7 3 

38 6B 

26 O', 

T>*4 S 

Total tor India 

37*82 

37*13 

29 91 

a;* io 
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Staj i 
oil Agency. 


\p.,ir-M<*rwara 
\ ml am .us ami Nicobars 


V a «n 

. i iiu Slatj (Manipur) 


Area in 
square 
miles 
(iQiO. 
2,711 
3,H3 
53.015 
8 45 <> 


<SL 


Persons. 1911. 
Males. bcmalcs. 


266,198 
10,570 
3 » |67 62! 
1 706OO 


235 *97 
6,889 
3,246,014 
' * 75.556 


Total. 
5*'i,305 
•>6,459 


6,7*3,636 


346,222 


- - 

So 

31,290 

14*875 

46,105 

H ilvt ilslan — 

54.228 

239481 

175.23* 

414,4*2 

— 

78699 

2 3.365.225 

22,117,852 

45.483.077 

b 1 ■ 1 ■ n^l Orissa — 

83.181 

*6,859.929 

*7.630,155 

34.490 084 

B j\v\t 1 v' (P residency) — 

123,059 

10,245,847 

9,420,795 

19,072,642 

Il%nti bay — 

75*99.? 

5.275*2JJ 

7 >837 >809 

16,113,042 

r »una — — 

1 <ntr 1 Provinces and 

230,839 

6,183.494 

5 03* 723 

1 2,1 15 217 

and Berar; — 

99 823 

6,930.302 

0,98591!. 

13,010,306 

IWudn State — 

8.182 

* .055.935 

976,863 

’,032,798 

IV *, H .d States — 

5-803 

438,368 

384 *97 

822 565 

and Orissa States 

28,648 

1,955.125 

1,990,084 

3.045*209 

Bom 1 av States — 

63,864 

3,765,401 

3,646,274 

7.41 *,c: 5 

( T — — 

* ,58-2 

97,279 

77.697' 

174.976 

f .rnl India A/eney 

77.367 

4.801. 459 

4 555.5^ 

9-350.18 ;o 

— 

557 

1 

1 

30 If 828 

Mllytkn d.rui State — 

82,698 

84.432 

6,797,118 

6 577n5o8 

*3.37! 6/o 

fvnbinu’ St vie — 

1 674.36" 

* 483 v 59 

3* * 5‘M -6 

I ,idi as — — 

*42.330 

20,382/155 

it,02 2,449 

41,405.4**4 

d nU. t Stales — 

*‘>,540 

-’,4**-75 s 

2,400,083 

4,81 . ,S.j 1 

Pjri ^ v e St ate 

•i, p . : «j, tii West Prouder 
iUVroVinco (Atretider. 

29-475 

2,934,621 

2.871.572 

5,006.103 

j f f> ibid Ar-.a*.) — 
\Vcs: Frontier 

25 500 

864,876 

757 2tS 

1.02 i/194 

Province 

13.418 

1,182.102 

*,014,831 

-,io<* IV, 

6n.lv* — ~ 

99,222 

10,1)92,067 

8,982.889 

<• 

K«nj- d* States — 

36»55* 

2.322.908 

1,889.880 

+ -1*./' t 

Ity .n*a < , Agency — 

128/187 

5.5 1 -5.375 

5,'>* 4N.57 

i<> 5 v*,4 v 

— — 

46,9^6 

h93V.3*4 

1574*11 * 


1 • , trsl Pi evinces — 

31, *743 

i,<>53 630 

* .063*37 2 

•, 11 7,002 

*> >»l|L rr» • — — 

I '’ id'i.i.m (Agency 

2.818 

45, li 59 

12,801 

•/,*'*** 

i ti) — 

1 1 itt.i Pn.v.ma^ ol 

80.410 

227,238 

193,053 

4-10,2 M 

A im' i and On4li — 

107,207 

24/>4 N«3* 

22.540,213 

47,182,044 

* 1 ' il Province-* 

1/ '93.° 7 4 

124,873,091 

»*9, HA.851 

2 44.£67 ,F s 

* *f mtod Provm. 1 Sta r: 

".‘>76 

431 i44o 

400,596 

M - 6 •“ 

1 l , ,»1 S|.< l ,j anil 

7«>u ( s«'. 

36. i f *5 -14 

54 U to 

*0 r 3 * 

01 \l. IN 1 > 1 \ 

N »i • t 1 7 

r 13 ",»>5a 
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Occupation of the People 

India has been said to be a country of a single industry— that 
industrv being Agriculture. More than two thirds of the population 
are employed in occupation connected with land, while °n*y 
about 257 'are engaged in all other occupations combined, but 
like the flourishing Western countries, India, too, was at no very 
distant date a great, perhaps at one time the greatest, manufactur¬ 
ing and industrial country sending her merchandise to the tannest 
corners of the world and enjoying wealth and prosperity w hich arc 
now recorded in history. The causes which have operated to ermg 
about the present state of destitution and misery in the country are 
now matters of history, but the proximate causes ave rery' ' dL 
been explained by the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohon Malar n a .as., 
vear in his Note on the Report of the Industrial Commission of 
which he was a member (for this see Part in, Government Reports 1 
This phenomenal dependence upon land, and consequently upon 
favourable or unfavourable monsoon, is making the people more and 
more helpless in the economic world, and is held to be one of the 
main causes of the frequent famines anti plague, malaria and 01 1 
diseases which every year takes an appalling toll of life. 

Of the 217 million supported by the land, 8 million are land¬ 
lords, 167 million cultivators, 42 million farm servants and labourers, 
and less than a million estate agents or farm mauagers. 1 he village 
which from time immemorial has been a self sufficient unit in a tint 
tions of social life.has since the last two centuries been breaking down 
under the many disintegrating influences which have been an 

inevitably at work. , T t 

The extensive important oocheap foreign goods, chiefly I iec ®’ 
_,oods and utensils, and the establishment in the countiy it. o 
'.umerous factories of the Western type, h ive, servci lo ’ii a mas 
all the once flourishing village industries. In consequence thous 
of people are being year after year thrown out of employ mem 
forced to serve as labourers in factories etc. I he huge expo 
raw materials and their reimport into the countiy m a inn 
slate have tended to drag the country in one direction alone—tl 
depriving the people of their heriditary work. I his huge con'pel. non 
.viili the rapidly moving western countries supported by icir or an. 
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OCCUPATION OF THE PEOPLE 


Lisbon, and machinery is gradually driving a lethargic, traditfiL.^ 
^spiritualised, docile, inert people to the very verge of extinctipm 


_roding influence of conservatism from the inside and vhe 

huge pressure of a dynamic world from the outside have operated 
!o bring about a thousand cleavages in the solidarity of the people 
.s a whole—politically, socially, communally, industrially, and in 
every respect possible. 


Statistical Fable showing number off People 
engaged In the different trades etc* 


INDIA— population in million 

A— Production of Raw Materials 


313*4 

227 


/—Exploitation of the Surface of the Earth 
Pasture and agriculture 
( a) Ordinary cultivation 

\b) Growing of special products and market gardening 
(c) Forestry 

(J) Raising of farm stock 
(e) R using of small animals ... 

Fishing and hunting 


226-5 


2247 

216*7 


.05 

i*9 


IJ—Extraction of Minerals ... 

Alines 

Quarries of rocks 
Salt, etc. 

B—Prkiakation and Supply of Material Substances 


*4 

•08 

*oS 

53 


///—Industry 

Textiles 

Hides, skim-, and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

Wood 

Metals 

Ceramics 

Chemical products etc. 

I'm od industries 
tndu siries of dress and toilet 
KuroUurc industries 
Building industries 
Obstruction (d Mrans of transport 
Vi uduct .on and transmission of physical forces (heat, 
lighH, ei ctricity, motive power, etc.) 


35 

8 

7 

3.8 

rS 

2 

1 

3 -» 

7-8 

°3 

2 

.06 

015 
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OCCUPATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(Jdstries of luxury 

'ustrics concerned with refuse matter 
Transport 
Transport by water 
Transport by road 
Transport by rail 

l ost Office, telegraph and telephone services 

V.-—Trade —• , M 

Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance. 

Brokerage, commission and export 

Trade in textiles 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 

Trade in wood 

Trade in metals 

Trade in pottery 

Trade in chemical products 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

Trade in food stuffs 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

Trade in furniture 

Trade in building materials 

Trade in means of transport 

Trade in fuel 

Trade in articles of luxury 
Trade of other sorts 

VI — Public force «.* , M 

Army ... 

Navy 

Police ... 

VII — Public administration ... 

VIII — Professions and Liberal Arts 
Religion 

Law 

Medicine 

Instruction 

Letters and arts and sciences 

IX— Person' living principally on ihcir Income 
T)~ Miscellaneous 

V —DomesItc Service 


. 

*81 


3 

I 

2*8 

1 

'Z 

17*8 

IV 

IV 

•3 

•06 

•I 

*17 

7 

*17 

•08 

£ 

’3 

*5 

3V 

3*3 

•6 

*004 

i*7 

2*6 

5‘3 

**7 

•<> 

k 
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THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


■Insufficiently described Occupations 

Unproductive ... 

Til mates of jails, asylums and hospitals 
Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 



Economic Products. 


Tlie Chief agricultural produce are.— 


1 • Rice, cultivated extensively in Burma where the large waste 
areas are being gradually brought under cultivation, Bengal 
Madras, and Behar and Orissa, and occasionally in’the other 
Provinces. I he area nnder this crop exceeds 80 million Acres. 
j,T<"0 of the rice from Burma is exported to Europe or the farther 
1v i’ l > u '' : . : p.‘ n Un ? eS of scarcity it goes to the other provinces of 
hrdni. Lhe total annual yield averages about 700 million Cwt. 

2- Wheat >s grown widely throughout Northern India as a 
wimer crop, the canal colonies of Punjab producing most Panjab 
h the great grain field of the Empire for this wheat is largely 
exported, the percentage of export being more than The total 
area under this crop is about 25 Millie?, acre? of which two-thirds 'is 
in I unjab alone. 1 he total annual yield averages more than iu 
million tons. 


3- Millets, of which there are several varieties, constitute the 
most un versal crop in India, as its cultivation extends from Madras 
to the Punjab. The variety known as Jattar (Sorghum Valgarel 
”.Vr sta P ,e « rain cr0 P of Southern India. The Bajra miked 
Millet, is grown on the dry sandy soil of the Deccan and the Punjab 
! 3 y ,e ‘ d 18 P° orer - There are other Millet crops cultivated to a 
•. V.i exten i al other P! aces - The total area under Jowar is 22 
_n ion and under Bajra ^6 million acres. In the Bombay 
D.a an districts they cover more than 60% of the grain area and 
more m years of drought. It is not much exported L is an 
important article of food for the poorer classes. 
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THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


ulseS) or gram, mugh, etc., constitute an impo 
'crop with rice- or other crops, and are mostly grown 
hgetic plains. The total area is about io million acres. 


Sl 


5. Oil-seeds, chiefly rape, mustard, linseed, sesamum and 
Castor-oil, cover an extensive area, 15 million acres, as there is a 
flourishing export trade. Bengal, U. P„ and Madras are the chief 
sources of supply. A very large quantity of the seeds are exported, 
but they are also largely pressed in the country, as oil is of 
universal domestic use in India. The total annual yield is about 
3 million tons. 

6- Cotton'is one of the chief export from India, but suffers 
geatly from competition with the American staple in being very 
short in fibre. It is principally grown in the Gujrat and Kathia¬ 
war Districts. The total area in India under this crop is about 
14 million acres, and the average annual yield 2000 million pounds. 

7- Jute, next to cotton, is the most important of Indian 
nanufactures. Bengal enjoys a monopoly of this article, the 
:ultivation being confined to a comparatively restricted area, more 
han three fourths of the total acerage (2.6 millions) being in East 
Bengal and Assam while the remainder fourth is in Bengal. 

8- Sugar cane, occupying some 3*5 million acres mostly in 
the submontane tracts of Northern India, yielding in the average 
27 million tons of cane sugar. The production is inadequate to 
meet the local demand and the manufacture of sugar is not run on a 
good profit basis, owing to the lack of organisation and large 
initial capital outlay. The consequence is that India imports 
foreign sugar, chiefly from Java and Mauritius, of 5 to 6 million 
pounds annually. 

9* Indigo, once the most important export of India bringing 
enormous profit to European capital, has since i860 been a dying 
industry, being unable to hold the field against the cheap synthetic 
Indigo of Germany. During the war an attempt was made to 
place it on a better footing, the German trade being cut out, but 
with little success. The pre war acerage under Indigo was about 
2 millions but this has since risen to more than 7 millions and the 
total yield has increased from 46 thousand cwt., the pre war average, 
to about its double in 1918. 

i 0 Tea cultiv ted chiefly in Assam, East Bengal and Southern 
India. More than two thirds of the total produce is from As^un 
alone. The lotai area under tea is more than half a million ac.es 
yielding annually about 370 million pounds worth about 18 crorcs ot 
01 Rupees. The Industry is par exulUfue of British Capital, more 
than 80 % of the capital being held by shareholders , in London. 


THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
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a prosperous export trade, the chief consumers bein^__ 

mgdom, Canada, Russia, Australia and the United states 
erica. In recent years the export and market for Indian Tea 
in the whole world has been steadily rising. The total export in 
1918 was 360 million pounds worth £ 11 million sterling* 


11 - Coffee is cultivated almost solely in Southern India and 
Ceylon the coffee tract being the landward slope of the Western 
vjh.ilr, from Canara to Travancore in the extreme south. The 
anicle has almost no local market, the whole produce being exported 
to the United kingdom and France. Lately competition with the 
cheap Brazilian coffee is seriously hampering the Indian trade and 
ihe land is being gradually given up to the more paying Tea and 
Rubber cultivations. The export in 1918 was 196 thousand Cwts. 

5 2. Cinchona cultivated in government farms at Darjeelingv 
ihe Nilgiris and Coorg. The amount produced is small and k 
distributed in cheap packets for the local use of the people. 



Mineral Resources of Endia* 

The chief Mining resources are :—Coal in Bengal and Behar. 
lold in Mysore and South India, Petroleum in Burma, Mica in 
Bengal, Tin and Jade in Burma and Monazite and other deposit.-. 
Iron in Bengal and Central India. 

Except in Bombay and Southern India Coal exists under a very 
t \tensive area in India, but it has only been opened up in the 
Dhanbad Districts of Behar, and Asansol and Ranigung in Bengal. 
There are also some mines in Hyderabad, Assam and the C. P. 
The Iron ore deposits of Singhbhum, Raipur, Maurbhunj (Orissa) 
are now being very extensively operated by ihe great Tata Iron and 
Steel Company of Sakchi (Jamshadpur) and the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company of Barakar. The Tata Company turned out 
167,870 tons of pig Iron and 114,027 tons of Steel and Steel rails : n 
1917 and the output is rapidly increasing ; and the Bengal Iron and , 

Steel Company produced 80 thousand tons of pig and 2 thousand 
tons of cast-iron Castings. Besides these there are numerous 
'.madcr furnaces. 

The great oil fieds of India are in Burma which supplies 98'?' 
of the total output, the remainder comes from Assam. The lot.n 
output in 1917 was 282 million gallons, worth a title more th .n 
one million pound sterling. 

Of other minerals Manganese ore is found on the Madras coan 
midway between Calcutta and Madras most of whkh roes to 
England. The Central Province deposit of Manganese i- no 
being worked up by the Tat as. Mica in the Hazariba.^h district* 
and Tin in Tavoy and Margui (Burma) are important dy Mts. 
Copper ores are found in many places in India, plumbago in 
Madras nnd the C. P. and corundrum in South India. 




MINERAL RESOURCES OF INDIA 
atal vaiue of M inerals for the 3 'cars 1916 aad 
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Mineral. 




Coal 

Cold 


Menganese-ore — 
Petroleum — 


Salt 

♦Saltpetre 


Tungsten-ore — 
-Lead and Lead oro 


Mica 


- 


Silver 

Tin-oro and Tin — 


•)ado Stone 
Iron ore 


Monazito 


Chromite 
M agnecito 

Alum 

Clay 


Copper-ore 

Corundum 


Steatite 

Graphite 

Ochre 

A-guie 

Kiamtith 

Gypsum 


Aa' hnouy-oro 
ihturite 


Diamond 

Molybdonito 

Ain bat 

Platinum 

Aaboeton 




1916 

1917 

■ 


£ 

3,878,564 

£ 

4,511,6-45 


— 

2,303,023 

2,221,889 

— 

— 

1,487.026 

1,501, OSO 



1,119,105 

1,092.964 

— 

— 

728,358 

983,157 

~ 


607,488 

527,666 

— 


497,397 

623,074 



428,383 

510,539 

metal 

— 

311,680 

508,173 


209,334 

249,776- 

— 

— 

88,687 

39,302 

237,216 

66,533 

— 

— 

48,926 

67,502 



37,891 

39,997 

— 

— 

37,714 

56,489 



37,513 

61,881 

— 

— 

16,401 

14,065 

26,216 



14,569 

— 


6,205 

3,707 



4,645 

9,019 

— 


3,259 

30,162 



2,783 

3,874 

— 

— 

2,628 

6,470 



1,501 

547 

— 


941 

1,630 


— 

783 

255 

— 

— 

_ 

163 


~~ 

745 

1,03 4 

— 

— 

503 

139 

~ 

— 

453 

620 

— 

— 

361 

1,826 


— 

202 

626 

— 

— 

157 

684 



46 

19 


i 


303 

Total 

-i 

11,916,469 

13,361,804 
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Trade Returns of India. 



T he following two tables gives the declared value of imports and 
exports up to March 1918 . The imports of merchandise were 
approximately the same in value as those of the preceding year ; the 
exports, however, show a decrease of 1 per cent. As is well known 
the imports are mainly of goods manufactured from raw materials 
which India herself mostly exports. Compared with the preceding 
year exports show a decline of 9 % and imports an increase cd 
2 3% 


Imports and exports of Private Merchandise and net imports 
of treausure on private account only . 


Private 
Merchandise 
in 1000 Rs. 

Pre-war annual 
Averago 

3916-17. 

1917-18. 

Imports of Mer¬ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

chandise 

1,45,84,72 

1,49,63.53 

1,50,42,51 

Exports of Indian 

Merchandise . . 

2,19,49,73 

2,37,07,86 

2,33,48,44 

Re-exports of 

Foreign Mer¬ 
chandise 

4,61,88 

8,07,71 

9,12,09 

Total private 
Merchandise . 
Net Imports up 


8,69,96,33 

3,94.78,60 

3.92,98,04 




treasure (pri¬ 
vate). 




Gold (net imports) 

28,86,34 

13,27,6 

19,93.80 

Silver „ 

7,20,91 

—3,32,03 

68,52 

Total treasure 




(net imports). 

36.07,26, 

9,95,58 

20,62.38 


Vid.—»6 
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TRADE RETURNS OF INDIA 

L. and exports of Government store and net 
treasure on Government account . 


imports of 


§L 


Government Account in 
iooo Rs. 

Pre-war 

Annual 

Average 

1915-16 

1916-157 

i 

1917-18 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. . 

Imports of Merchandise 

5,82.28 

6,18,31 

10,61,37 

* 3 , 92,97 

Exports of Indian Merchandise 

5,4-6 

1,71,05 

2,04,15 

2,21,72 

Re-exports of Foreign Mer¬ 
chandise 

5.83 

38,97 

11,89 

12,21 

Total Stoks... 

5,93.57, 

8,28,33 

12,77,41 

16,26,90 

N ’’" 1 Imports OF Treasure 
(•»:> Govkrnmkmt (Account). 

Gold met imports) 




— -4« 

—71,49 

3,75 

“~4,07 

5,34,00 

' Silv,;r < ,, ) 

3 , 51,97 

—74,64 

2 2,12,04 

18,35,6ft 

I otal treasure (net imports)... 

2,80,48 ■ 

—70,89 

3 2,07,97 

23,59,6t> 
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TRADE RETURNS O 7 ? INDIA 

phtobrts - — The chief articles of import are cotton goods. ^ 
7 *^etals, sugar, mineral oils, machinery, mill works and pTi 
©often manufactures, hardware and cutlery, silk, liquors, apparels 
railway‘materials and chemicals. Owing to the war and the conse 
quent want of bottoms India has suffered greatly. Cotton manu¬ 
factures and yams come exclusively from the United Kingdom and 
the prewar percentage of this trade to the whole imports was more 
than 43 . The balance of trade is always against India as she is 
debtor country and has to pay interest on capital borrowed in 
England and elsewhere, also the huge -‘Home charges” which make 
such a disastrous drain upon the material and moral resources of 
the people. 


Chief Imports :—The Chief imports into India were as follow.. 



1 Pre-War 
Annual 

1 1916-7. 

1917-18. 


average 

1 

its. 

52 . J 

In IOOO Us. 

Cotton goods ., .. .. .. .. 

~ ~Rs. 
48,40.85 

its. 

49,01,57 

yarn . 

3,77,18 

4,04,89 

4,29,52 


13,17,58 

15,45.03 

15,81.9- 

Iron and steel .. .» .. ,. ., 

11,17,45 

8,S8,06 

7,76,80 

Machinery of all kinds, including belting . 0 

5,80,04 

6,01.42 

5.23,50 

Chemicals, drugs, etc. 

2,12,73 

3,60,87 

4*30,10 

Silk, raw and manufactures . 

3.94,54 

3,94,80 

4,02,75 

1 

Mineral oil 

3,72.03 

4,13,93 

3,64.07 

Hardware .. .. .. *. 

3,17,04 

3,10,87 | 

2.71,55 

Liquors 

2,02,40 

2,33,01 

2,19 :»C 

Paper and paste board. 

1,27,07 

2,33,10 

9,31,12 

Salt, . . ., . 

79,16 

1,91,-Vi I 

2,20,08 

Provisions .. ... ,. 

2,05,10 

2,80,91 

| 177,37 

Motor cars and cycles 

1,00,64 

2,14,41 

72,16 

Kaiiway plant and rolling-stock 

6,10,94 

1,50,90 

| 49,63 
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TRADE RETURNS OF INDIA 



®rts- The chief exports are : raw cotton, cotton 6 „ UU5 
rice, wheat, oilseeds, jute, hides, skins, tea, opium, and 
'ac. The total exports for 1917—18 exceeded Rs 233 crores, 9 per 
cent above the annual pre war average. There was a large increase 
052 per cent, or over Rs. 18 crores, in the export of food grains. 
How iar this has operated bringing about the food scarcity and the 
consequent famine and riots in the country is matter which still 
awaits investigation. There was an increase in the export of raw 
cotton and manufactured Jute which rose by over Rs. 6 crores and 
Kc. 1 crore respectively. 


2 . 


4 - 

5 - 


Chief Exports-— 

1 . Raw Cotton 

Cotton manufactures... 
Cotton Yarn 
Cotton goods 
Food Grains (Rice, 
iNIaize, Wheat, Barley, 
Cram, Pulse. Millets, etc) 
Raw Jute 

Manufactured Jute 
Hides and skins 
Oil seeds 
Raw Wool 


fj. 
7 • 
' 8 , 

10 . 


1917-18 

Rs. 43 crores 
» x 3 »» 


7 '5 
5*5 


5*4 

6*4 


4 3 
2 '3 


S'2 

4 


• f • • 
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TRADE RETURNS OF INDIA 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE- 


<SL 


yr * .JK' ■*"—*——-—--——— 

Pre-war 

average 

1916-17 

1917-18 


£( 1 , 000 ) 

£( 1 , 000 ) 

£•(1600) 

( 1 ) Stoss exports — private merchandise 

149,411 

163,431 

161,70$ 

(2) Gross imports— „ „ 

97,232 

99,757 

100,283 

(3) Net export „ „ 

52,179 

63,677 

61/120 

(4) Imports of Treasure aud funds (private 
account) 

52,40-1 

33,282 

49,830 

(a) Net imports of Gold 

19,242 

2,797 

14,306 

W n it Silver 

4,800 

—1,440 

073 

„ „ Treasure 

24,048 

1,357 

15,27: 

/ \ Government 

' ' ff ” Securities 

878 

542 

737 

(d) Council Bills 

27,538 

31,383 

33,816 

Baiunco o£ trade in favour of India 

... 

30,395 

11,590 

„ „ against India... 

285 
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Budget for 1918—19 

Speech of the Finaoce Members- the Hon- Sir W* Meyer, 
in the imperial Legislative Council, 

22, March 19 18- 

The final figures of the Revised Estimate for 1917-18 anc! 
of the Budget Estimate for 1918-19 arc given in separate formal 
statements. The broad results of the revenue accuunt are 
brought out in the table below in which I have also shown nr 
brackets for convenience of comparison the figures ( nosv super¬ 
seded ) which were given in the corresponding table appearing 
n paragraph 54 of my speech introducing the Financial Statement. 

The more important alterations in our figures occur under 
the entirely provincial or the ‘divided heads of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture* Thus, owing to the unsatisfactory conditions of the paddy 
market in Burma the Local Government has had to postpone 
land revenue collections to a considerable extent with the result 
that these are now expected to fall short of the previous estimates 
for the current year by ^ 500 , 000 , of which we anticipate that 
^ 400,000 will be realised during the course of the next vear This 
affects both the Imperial and the Provincial estimates in each of the 
two years. There has been a similar postponement of a smaller 
imount namely, ^* 67,000 in Bombay. In the latter province, how 
ever, alarge increase of / 233,000 is now expected in the excise revenue 
for next year, against which we have allowed proposals made by 
the Local Government for additional expenditure mainly on 
tion and sanitation. Under purely Imperial heads the largest 
changes in our estimates are an increase in the Customs revenue of 
about £ 76,000 in the current year, and £ 1 00,000 in the next yeai. 

I need not refer to other alterations as these are of relatively minor 
importance. 

The net result of the above changes, in so tar as the 
Imperial position is concerned, is to reduce the -surplus lor 1917 - 1 & 
by /i 14,000 and to increase that for next year by .£ 291 , 000 , the 
uurplus for 1918-19 now standing at £ 2 , 582 , 000 . Of this latter 
improvement, however, about £ 183,000 tepresents revenue inro.rit 
.forward from the current year, and £ 108,000 a real improvement. 
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Revised Budget Estimate 1917-19 



Budget, 1917 

48, 

Reused, 191748. 

Budget, 191849. 


Imperial 

,• Provincial 

Total. 

Imperial 

, Provincial 

Total, 

Imperial 

1 

.(provincial 

. 

. Total. 

Revenue . . . 

66*420 

32*451 

98*871 

76563 

(76677) 

33*381 

(33/724) 

109*924 

(110*401) 

74-303 

(73’999) 

- 

34-887 

(34*348) 

109-190 

(108-347) 

Expenditure * . 

66*284 

1 

32619 

98-833 

70-852 

(70855) 

31*523 

(31*488) 

102*375 

(102*320 

71-721 | 

(71708) j 

1 

34*758 

(34*143) 

f 

106-477 

(106-1 >1) 

! 

Surplus ( + ) or 1 

deiicn (—), 

+•136 

—'098 

-P‘038 

+ 5711 

:+5'825) 

+ 1*833 

( + 2*250 

+ 7*549 

: +8*081) 

+ 2’S82 

>2-291) 

+ *131 

(-W5) ( 

+ 2-713 

>2-190) 
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HON SIR W. MEYERS SPEECH 

tfeste results would, so far as the ability to provide 
eorncd, permit the fulfilment of the conditional prom? 

^on the Pth instant with reference to a Resolution by my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Sarma, that if our final Budget figures justified 
it, we should be prepared to make a supplementary grant, of 
£ 200,000 for technical and agricultural education. But, as 1 indica¬ 
ted on that occasion, the sanction of the India Office was also 
required, and though that has just been received, it has arrived 
too late to allow of the alteration in fig, res which the allot¬ 
ment of this sum would require. But I assure the Council 
that we shall make a supplementary allotment as soon as possible, 
and thus furnish substantial evidence of the reality which we 
attach to our new procedure in respect of discussion of the Financial 
Statement. 


“ 6 . In the case of the provinces there will be a reduction in 
the surplus for 1917-18 of £ 418 , 000 , but on the other hand the 
estimated deficit of .£ 95,000 for 1918-19 will be converted into 
v surplus of £ 131 , 000 , there being thus an improvement or 
£ 226 , 000 . Concurrently with this conversion of the collective 
provincial deficit into a surplus, provision has been made tor 
increased provincial expenditure next year to the extent of £ 313 . 00 ^ 
this increase occurring mainly in Bombay where, as already stated, 
we have allowed the Local Government to apply the anticipated' 
inctcase of £ 233,000 in excise receipts next year to beneficent 
expenditure, including £ 100,000 on education, £ 67,600 on sanita¬ 
tion, and a like amount for grants to local bodies for other pur¬ 
poses, We have also allowed them to draw on their provincial 
balances during the current year to the extent £ 80,000 for the last 
mentioned object. This is a very early fulfilment of the Undertaking 
which I gave in connection with a resolution moved in the Council 
a short time ago to the effect that if later on improvement occurred 
in the provincial revenues we would consider very sympathetically 
the possibility of allowing the provinces to increase their outlay. 

Turning to ways and means, recent heavy demand for 
Treasury Bills in Bombay warrants an increase of £ 1 ,^ 33,000 or 
our previous estimate for 1917 - 18 , involving a corresponding increase 
m the estimated repayments of the same from fresh bills next 
year. There has also been an improvement in savings bank 
deposits, and a falling off in payments on account of foreign 
money orders. On the other hand, we expect; to meet during the 
the cuvrer*. year additional military outlay, mainly on stores. 10 the 
extent of £ 660,000 ; a considerable part of this will probably be 
recovered iater, and the expenditure is meanwhile shown provisionally 
under the suspense head. As the net result of these and oihei 
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n|ipo r Lant alterations, we now expect that our cash ba 
S.iy at the end of the current year will be £16.^22,000, o 



V* -- - . - * J KJl 

ot /, 553,000 on the figure adopted in the Financial State¬ 
ment ; while our closing balance for next year will stand at 
£ I2 > 2 73-O0o, being an increase of jTi. 153000. over that previously 
taaen and practically equivalent to the normal closing balance we 
look to» 


As regards England, the Secretary of State expects that his 
oa ance will be larger by £1,745,000 at the end of the current year 
-u* f 0win & t0 additional and more prompt recoveries from the 
var Office and the Admiralty. 
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FINANCIAL DETAILS 


3 of lie venue and 
Expenditure. 


Accounts, 

1910-1917. 


REVENUE. 


Principal Heads of Revenue— 

Land Revenue 
Opium 
Salt 
Stamps 
Excise 
Customs 
Income Tax 
Other Heads 

Total Principal Heals ... 
Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Mint 

Receipts by Civil Departments . . 
Miscellaneous 
Railways : Net Receipts 
rrigation 

)ther Public Works ... 

Military Receipts 

Total Revenue . .. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 
Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs ... 

Mint ... 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil 
Deparinouts 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 
Famine Relief and Insurance 
Railways : Interest and Miscella¬ 
neous Charges 
Irrigation 

Other Public Works ... 

Military Services 
Total Expenditure, Imperial 
and Provincial 
.Mt/tf-Provincial Surpluses, f 
Deduct -Provincial Deficits, J 


Tot a i 


that 

by 

that 


Revised 

Estimate, 

191 7-1918 . 

in 100 £ 


Bud 
EstimJ 
1918-Ur 


Expenditure charged 
to Revenue. 

Surplus 
Total 

ip, portion of allotments to 
them in the year. 

!•:, portion of Provincial nditnre defrayed from 


•22,041,2 

3,160,0 

4,826,2 

5,776,6 

9.215.8 

8.659.1 

3.772.9 

3.655.1 

2-2.191.1 
3,068,4 
5,432,8 
5,745,0 
10,050,1 
11,127,9 
6,075,8 
3,861,3 ! 

22.335,5 

3,191,8 

3.492.2 
5.928,0 

lu.373,7 

10,714,1 

6.313.2 
8,870.7 

61,107,4 

1.136.5 

4.174.6 

1 689,8 

1.739.7 
847,5 

21,313,7 

5,155.6 

309.3 

1,575,9 

67,554,5 

2,245,3 

4.492.1 
530,7 

1,926,7 

2,599,9 

24,051,6 

5,174,0 

31S,9 

1.502.2 

66,242.5 

3.552.6 
4,782,8 

" 376,0 

1.956.1 

1.295.2 
22,983,7 

5,320.4 

301,9 

1.532.7 

98,050,4 

110,401,3 

108,346,9 

9.828,6 

1,174,8 

3,441,3 

9,9i9,0 

7.797,5 

3,599,0 

10 t 438.3 

7,784,3 

3,931.1 

167,4 

19,081,2 

5,414,2 

1,000,0 

179,8 

20,915,1 

5,8948 

1,000,0 

170,0 
22,993,0 
5,6' 1.7 
1,000,0 

13.831,9 

3,649,9 

4,618,5 

36,566,7 

13,876,8 

3,742.8 

5,110,5 

20,284.7 

13,782.0 
3,988,7 
5,915.6 
( 30,532.7 

1- — ■ 

88 , 171,9 

2 . 397,3 

102,320,0 

2,322.9 

66,7 

| J 00,150,7 

1 351,4 

_44$7_ 

90,572.2* 

r 

104,676,2 

5,825;1 

1 110,401,3 

1 106,055,1 
2,2 5 

] 108,376 9 


Governments not *pcn 


Provincial Bahm 






























FINANCIAL DETAILS 



Gecerall Statement of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Chared to- 




Accounts, 
re) 16-1917. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-1918. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1918-1919 

Revenue — 

Principal Heads of R. 

£ 


100^ 

‘00/ 

Land Revenue 

22,041,265 

22,218,2 

21,611,1 

22,798,6 

Opium 

3,160,005 

3,389.3 

3,068,5 

3,iy 1,8 

Sait 

4,826,260 

3,972,9 

5,472,8. 

3 , 492 , 3 - 

Stamps 

5,776,696 

5,952,1 

5 , 74 S,o 

5 , 938,0 

Excise 

9,215,899 

9,328,2 

10,076,8 

10,647,0 

... 

8,659,182 

9,394.8 

11,204,2 

10,8 r 4,4 

income Tax 

3.772,967 

5,‘29,3 

6,075,8 

6 , 333 > z 

Other Heads 

3.635.196 

3,465,6 

3,828,0 

3.870.7 

Total Principal Heads 

61,107,470 

62,850,4 

67,082,2 

67,085,9 

Interest 

!, 136,504 

2,095,7 

2 , 245,3 

3 , 552,6 

Pests and Telegraphs 

4 , 174,607 

4,345.7 

4 , 492,1 

4,782,8 

Mint 

689,866 

1 39, • 

5 3 °; 7 

376,0 

Receipts by Civil 
Departments 

1 . 739 . 7 1 3 

1,706,3 

*>926,7 

i, 956 .fc 

Miscellaneous 

847,530 

743,0 

2 , 599>9 

1,295,2 

Railways: Net Receipts 

3 * 3,797 

20,253,0 

24,051.6 

22,963.7 

Irrigation 

5,155,624 

5-125.3 

5 >* 74,7 

5 , 320.4 

< )thmr Pul? lie Works 

3 « 9 , 37-3 

285,2 

3*8,9 

3 ° 4,9 

j'iilitaiy Receipts 

‘• 575.046 

>.327,* 

1,502,2 

*> 532,7 

I 6tal Rrvenuk... 

98,050,430 

98.870,8 

109,924,3 

109,190,5 
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FINANCIAL DETAILS 



Revenue, o t the Government of India, in 
India and in Englaod 




Accounts, 

1916-1917. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

I 9 I 7* I 9 1 ^ 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-1918 

Budget 

Estimate 

1918-1919 

Expenditure — 

Direct Demands on 

•/ 

100 £ 

100/ 

10 0/ 

the Revenues ... 

0,328,668 

10,027,5 

9,95°, 3 

10,454,9 

Interest 

[,174,864 

3,441,387 

6,832,8 

7,797,5 

7,784,3 

Posts and Telegraphs 

3,601,9 

3,599,o 

% 3>93i,4 

Mint 

Salaries and Expenses 

167,411 

108,6 

'79-8 

170,0 

*^of Civil Departments 
liscellaneous Civil 

19,081,230 

21,089,8 

20,936,8 

23,16-1,3 

Charges 

Famine Relief and 

5,414,272 

5>4 I 9> 2 

5,894,3 

5,671,5 

Insurance 

1,000,000 

1,000,0 

1.000,0 

1,000,0 

13,782,0 

Railways : Interest 
and Miscellaneous 
Charges 

13, 

14,147,4 

13,876,8 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

3,549.9 12 

3,834,1 

3-73 2 > 8 . 

3,9 38 -7 

Military Services 

4,618,535 

5,544,8 

5,122,5 

6,057,7 

Total Expenditure, 

26,566,7s 7 

87,227,1 

30,284,7 

S 0 -532-7 

Imperial and Provin : 
A ^-Provincial Sur¬ 

"88,174,958 

98,833,2 

102,375,0 

106,477,4 

pluses ;f 

iWzuV-Provincial De¬ 

2 >397>3 02 

240,3 

2,068,6 

1 572,6 

ficits : i 

Total Expenditure 


33 8 - 1 

231, 2 

i 441.-2 

CH ARCED TO REVENUE 

90,572,260 

9 8 ,735-4 

~1 <h 7212"7 ' 

! 166 

Surplus .... 

7,478,170 

■35,4 

5,711,6 

2,581,5 

Total 

98,050,430 

98,870,8 

"109,924,3 

1 109,190. 


t that is, portion of allotments to Provincial Governments not spent 
by-them in the year. 

\ that is, portion oC Proviciftl Expenditure defrayed from .Provincial 
Balances. 



























GOLD STANDARD RESERVE, igrS 

Currency Reserve — 19 18- 

coin in India Rs. 10,40 lakhs. 

Gold coin and bullion in India Rs. 26,85 lakhs. 

Silver bullion under coinage Rs. 39 lakhs. 

Gold coin and bullion in England Rs. 67 lakhs. 

Securities Rs. 61,48 lakhs. 

These securities were held in the following form :— 

Nominal Value. Cost price. 


<SL 


In Rupee Securities — 

3 . per cent, loan of 1842-43 
3 per cent, loan of 1896-97 


In Sterling Securities— 
2 A per cent. Consols 
British Treasury Bills 


Rs. a. p. 
8,15,95,0000 0 
2,04,86,500 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 
8,00,00,000 0 0 
I > 99 > 99-945 10 0 

10,20,81,500 0 0 

9,99,99,945 LO 0 

£ s. d. 

£. s. d. 

2,628,438 1 6 

2,240,468 l8 O 

3 2 w77,ooo 0 0 

32,078,782 12 9 

35.405,438 1 6 

34,319.251 10 . 

— Rs. 

61,47,88,773 1 1 


Quid Standard Reserve—19 18 

Estimated value on the 31st March 1918 of the 
Sterling Securities of the nominal value of 
/'2 9,389,8 2 4 (as per details below) 

Cash placed by the Secretary of State in 
Council at short notice— 

In India— 

Uold 


Details of investments 


Total... 


l ocal Loans 3 per cent. Stock 
Guaranteed 2^ percent. Stock 
Transvaal Government 3 per cent. 

Guaranteed Stock (1923—53) 
exchequer 6 per cent. Bonds 
Exchequer 5 per cent Bonds, 1922 
H „ 193 * 

Exchequer 3 per cent. Bonds 
Canada 3# per cent. Bonds 
New South Wales 3^ per cent. Stock 
British Treasury ftilla 
National War Loan 5 per cent. 

TOiAL 


28,452,94? 

6,000,499 
_ Nil _ 

3-L453 -44 3 

Face value. 

£ 

200,000 

438,720 

1,092,023 
4.982,800 
2,008,300 
139,800 
2,998.000 

I 6 l ,OGO 
113/00 
* 3*494,O' o 

3,76 a ,! 81 

» 39,3 89, 824 
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IMPERIAL CONFERENCES. 
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INDIA AMD THE WAR. 

Early in 1918 the War wore an aspect ominously threatening 
the Allies on all fronts, and the Eastern menace assumed propor¬ 
tions which could neither be neglected nor denied. In phenomenal 
succession Russia collapsed, the Tsar and his family were brutally 
murdered, the nobility massacared, all past secret treaties, and 
State documents were torn up. all land seized and distributed 
equally to the People, and Bolshevism came to be the supreme 
National Creed. In the welter of riot and anarchy the whole 
country passed silently into the hands of Germany. That Power 
at once saw her opporunity, concluded an alliance with the Bol¬ 
shevik government, subsidised Russia and aimed at a general 
confusion and conflagration in Central Asia and the frontiers ol 
India. Southern Russia was occupied by German hordes, new 
Turkish Divisions were moved across the Black sea to Baium and 
the Caucasus, Turkish troops invaded line province of Azerbaijan in 
Persia ; and rapid preparations were made to cross the Caspian and 
carry the War into Central Asia and Persia. The situation dearly 
enough was becoming very threatening and on April 2nd the 
Prime Minister addressed to the Viceroy the following telegram :_ 

The Premier s Message. 

" At this time, when the intention of the rulers of Get many 10 
establish a tyranny, not only over all Pair ope, hut over Asia as well, 
has become transparently clear, 1 wish 10 ask the Government md 
people of India to redouble their efforts. Thanks to the heioic 
efforts of the British armies, assisted bv their Allic . the attempts 
ot the enemy in the West are being checked, but if we are to j revent 
the menace spreading to the East and gradually engulfing .10 vmJ ] 
every lover of freedom and law must play his port. I have no 
doubt ib:v. India will add to the laurels it lias already .'.on, and will 
^quip it ell on an even greater scale than at present, to be the 
bulwark which will save Asia from the tide of oppression and 
disorder which it is the object of the enemy to achieve.'’ 

The Viceroy replied on April 5th. Vour message comes a a 
•11 e den all India is stirred to the depths by the noble sacrif-.es 
now being made by the British people in the cause of the wmhi's 
freedom and by the stern unalterable resolution which those 

8 






INDIA AND THE WAR 

evince. India, anxious yet confident, realizes to thk 
jthe-^gireat issues at stake in this desperate conflict, and your trumpet 
cafl at this crisis will not fall upon deaf ears. I feel confident that it 
will awaken the Princes and the Peoples' leaders to a keener sense 
of the grave danger which, stemmed in Europe, notv threatens to 
move eastwards. I shall look to them for the fullest effort and the 
fullest sacrifice to safeguard the soil of their motherland against all 
attempts of a cruel and unscrupulous enemy and to secure the final 
triumph of those ideals of justice and honour for which the British 
Empire stands.” 


The Premier’s message for the first time in India sent a thrill 
throughout the country which it had not experienced even in four 
years of war. It showed for the first time that the war may at any¬ 
time be carried into Indian soil or the frontiers, and people’s appre¬ 
hensions and expectations ran high. The whole country was astir ; 
the traditional eastern apathy was for once laid aside, and men 
began to question if they could not really help and do something 
new. Great was the intensity of feeling; greater still the hopes for a 
b-iter and nobler field of work. Circumstances demanded a united 
India voicing forth its feelings and the Viceroy, as the only leader 
lor such an occasion, called a special War conference of Princes and 
Peoples at Delhi on April 27, 1918. This conference sat for 3 davs, 
27U1 :o 29th April, and was attended by the Ruling Chiefs, the 
members of Viceroy’s Council, and delegates representing all 
: harles of political opinion sent by the Provincial Governments. 


DELHI WAR CONFERENCE-27 April, 1918. 
The Viceroy Speech. 


t ,^ e ^ re met together. pr |nces and people, from all the end* of 
. ,a J WIS ^ * could have summoned more—with no pomp and 
^'u umstance, no pageantry, no clash of arms or music, to show 
t Jut India s word given in the soft days of peace holds good in the 
! ron times of war ’ to P r ove that India remains now, as ever, true to 
ner salt. We are met here, then, with a quite purpose and 

AnA^h 0 , Un T er l n e cal , 1 wh5ch our Kin h Emperor makes to u>. 
And what is the call to-day after well nigh four completed years of 

l'i-'nH Ihe 5 "?® arc thundering and men are dying on the fields oi 

L ■ ° r»« c «to*etUe the great issue •• Is right might : ' 

°ht riglt. ir calL upon India at thife 

; !; IM lT , M,' 0 n l V lll ^ al1 ;lnd it for •!! tin.., 

t.it right IS might. Do I err when I state the issue thus We 


hold 


hat moral p 


lie achievement 


A right. Can 


sty 


misr/fy 
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^ ; of our f oes ? None of us can forget the German Chancel- 
c.)meal avowal in the opening days of the war that “necessity 
knows no law." We remember blazing Louvain. We hear the 
cries ot children. Old men are shot, women are outraged, and 
butchered. \\ e have had the tale of German rule In South-West 
Ainca. ho I could go on with the gruesome history of these four 
years. And now where do we stand ? In the West the armed 
hosts tace each other locked in deadly conflict. The battle swavs 
this way and that. Our forces have been pressed back under the 
weight of the German armies released from the Russian front. 


The menace to the East- 


1 f me l antirn< r Germany, with that thoroughness which 
theVoo 6 r CCI |, dc y oted 10 a better cause > has Hot been idle in 
nnihf \ 1 ' V ' takc your ,ninds back a few >'ears. Germany has 
t l her ? yes eastward - ln her dream of world domination 
.ne Aast has always loomed large, and many years ago Germany 
concentrated her diplomacy on the moral and political capture of 
1 urkey as her servitor. A path to the East was open and she could 
use the influence and prestige of Turkey in the Moslem world for 

the furtherance of her own aims. I need not dwell on her ore war 
plans in regard to the Baghdad railway and other matters in \sia 
Elinor and .Mesopotamia. Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Get many succeded, with the help of a clique bound bv-clf- 
interest to her service, in dragging Turkey into a share with which 
she had no concern, regardless of the ruin caused to that unhannv 
country now. In this policy Germany was prompted not onlv by her 

craving tor Eastern dominion, but also bv the hope that she m ; ght 

cause 1 hereby the maximum embarassment in the East to her chief 
enemy .Great Britain. In the first place she hoped that the Mob- 
Ems of India would be duped into the belief that this .secular war 

thrust on us against our will, was a religious war, arid 

\>ouid be shaken in their allegiance to Great Britain. But in ibi.s 
she was destined to disappointment. The Indian Moslems were 
quiciv to realise that thia was not a matter of religion but a serulai 
iiap. into which they were too wise and too loyal to walk. The 
Indian I\1 idth their religion safeguarded and secured as it 

has always been ,nd always will bo under British rule have sto-i 
u\.U .0 the great Empire of whom they form so vital a part It, 1 ■ 

‘ tu ' l i 1 . 1 lf ’ whence shc m, Kbt harry Indian comimmi- 

canons and Indian commerce with her submarines, and. peT.' 


eidually, by intrigue an. 


terror bin in Persia, bring the war u> 
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c;,on>hes of India itself. But here again she is thwarted. Uur 
gjfltant armies in Mesopotamia, to which India has contributed so 
generously, have now succeded by victory after victory in securing 
the great plains of Mesopotamia so that no danger can, I hope and 
\ relieve, again threaten us from that quarter. By our operations in 
Mesopotamia we have not only steadied the Middle East, but are 
defending India by the best way possible from direct German 
aggression. 

You will ask:—Where then is the menace of which the Prime 
Minister speaks ? The terrible revolution which has hurled Russia 
into anarchy has opened another door for Germany through 
Southern Russia to the confines of Eastern Persia and Afghanistan. 
At present famine, lawlessness, and chaos reign along the path which 
German forces would have to traverse to approach us by that route, 
and, as yet, preoccupied with the stupendous struggle in the West, 
< Germany has made no military move whatsoever in this direction ; 
b»it the door is open and we must be on our guard. In this war, 
a*r in no war before, we have to look ahead and prepare for every 
possible contingency. Germany has not, and could not yet have 
made any military move in the direction I speak of; but she has 
already, as is her wont, thrown out into Central Asia her pioneers of 
intrigue her agents of disintegration. The lesson she has learnt 
from the Russian revolution is that a stronger weapon than a)l the 
armaments that money can buy or science devise is the disruption of 
an nemy by his own internal forces. To this end Germany sapped 
and mined in Russia. To this end she will sap and mine through 
her agents in the Middle East, and blow on the fame of anarchy in 
the hope that it may spread and spread till it has enveloped the 
lan *; of her enemies, regardless of all intervening havoc. When the 
gioun l has thus been prepared, then she will look for the. 


The Need for Men. 

I am carrying India herself along \v : lb the 
want her to realise that this is her war and that 
ghi tor their own motherland. And, now the 
sent forth his trumpet call and spoken of the 
have thought it well to take you into my 
and tell you how the matter stands. There . 
nsion. Forewarned we are forearmed and, 
lited agaitwt the common foe, we have no cause for 
rue io her allegiance. Indci stands for the right, 
situ: 'iiitji an audience and stating -udi a cai : catf 


opportt 

mity. 
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one moment what the response will be. I have spoken 
— -he cause. 1 have told you of the death-grip on the Western 
front and have unfolded to you the story of German machinations in 
the East. 

If the war were to stop to-inorrow the tale of India’s share hi 
the great war would form no unworthy page in her glorious annals. 
Her sons have fought not without glory on ever} front. In East 
Africa, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, they have borne away victori¬ 
ous laurels. They still flock to the colours, but until victory is 
achieved we cannot relax our efforts. I have summoned you to 
Delhi not simply that you may listen to me, move resolutions, and 
then disperse : but I have asked you to come and help with your 
counsel and advice now, and with your personal endeavour when 
you return to your homes. 

In due course you will be invited to appoint two committees, 
one on man-power and another on resources. The Commander-:n- 
Chief and other members of my Executive Council assisted hv 


-expert advisers, will lay before the committees informations which 
will enable them to review the situation and report to the Confer¬ 
ence on Monday. I might speak to you to-day of the help which 
India could give in many directions. We can of our plenty give, 
more to those who go short. We can become more self-sufficing. 
We can learn to do without things. But these are questions which 
-can be better discussed in committee. 

While 1 am speaking the great issue still hangs on the balance, 
upon the battle fields of France. It is there that the ultimate deci¬ 
sion of India's fate will be taken. I have told you of the situation 
in the East, not because T think, your pulses can only be quickened 
by an indi< ation of peril to yourselves, but because through it you 
may be able to see clearly where our path of duty lies. Let me be 
aide to tell the Prime Minister that he need have no fear for the 
-that here India will do watch and ward, tha here i 
take full responsibility. 


We Must Close our Ranks- 

3 Ett, if we me to do the-e things, we must close our ranks. In 
face r f the common danger there is no room for smaller issues.. 
The liberty of the world must be won before our aspiratjons for the 
Mho. dising of Indian political institutions can acquire any tangible 
meaning, anil surely no or.e can say that India has any cause f jr 
v; nplaint on this score. It was onh in August Iasi that the 
momentous declaration of policy by His Majesty .- Government 
v. -kS made. Clotc on ih heels of tha*. announcement the Fe: v 
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came oat to India, and he and I have been at work on the 
roblem for the past six months. Mr. Montagu is now on his way 
home, carrying with him a joint report and recommendations on 
the momentous declaration of policy made by Hi ^Majesty’s 
Government last August. He has left in full confidence that India 
will not prove deaf to the call which has been made. I read with 
great satisfaction the telegram of the non-ofFicial members of the 
"Bengal Legislative Council, in which they expressed their trust that 
the people of India will put aside all difference of opinion and 
disputes and will concentrate their whole energy upon a supreme 
endeavour to prevent the tyranny of the German Empire from 
engulfing the whole world. Surely that should be the aim of us all. 
I am ready, aye more than ready, to concert with those who will 
meet me on this common platform. But in these days of stress and 
strain it is idle to ask men to come together who disagree on first 
principles. While they are wrangling over those while the house is 
burning, there are those who would exploit England’s difficulty. I 
believe that these people gravely misinterpret India’s attitude. I am 
-.ure that there are none here who will countenance such a policy. 
There are those, again, who would wish to bargain. Again l 
decline to believe that anyone has come to this Conference in a 
huckstering spirit. Lastly there are some who w’ould busy them¬ 
selves with this thing or that. To these I would say that, as at 
home and in other countries, we have felt it our duty not to be 
unmindful of the great problems of reconstruction which will jnevi- 
Lib. face all countries when this great war is over, but our task in 
this respect js now over for the present. We have heard ail those 
v ho had 2 right to be heard and we have a right to ask for patience. 
No decisive steps will be taken without opportunity being given for 
discussion and criticism. Let me then take Burke’s immortal 
phrase and say : “Let us pass on, for God’s sake, let u$ pass on” 

Message from the King.—A t the conclusion of his speech, 
the Viceroy read to the Conference the following message from His 
Majesty the King-Emperor :— 

“ 1 learn with deep satisfaction that in response to the invitation 
of my Viceroy, the Ruling Princes and Chiefs, representatives of the 
provincial Governments and leaders of all ranks and sections of the 
community, European and Indian, arc meeting in Conference at 
Delhi to re-aftirm the abiding loyalty of the Indian people and their 
resolute 'll to prosecute to their utmost ability and to the full 
limit of their resources, in association with other members of the 
Empire, the war w hich our enemies have wantonly provoked and 
whirl, they are ruthlessly waging against the t c *dom of the world. 
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has been India’s contribution to the common cause of 
[Rallies, it is by no means the full measure of her resources and 
her strength. I rejoice to know that their development and the 
fuller utilisation of her man-power will be the first care of the 
Conference. The need of the Empire is India’s opportunity and 
T am confident that under the sure guidance of my Viceroy her 
people will not fail in their endeavours. Recent events have made 
the struggle on the western front more bitter and more intense. 
At the same time the position in the East is menaced by distur¬ 
bances in Asia instigated by the enemy. It is of ever-increasing 
importance that the operations of our armies in Egypt, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia should be largely sustained from India. 1 look 
confidently to the deliberations of the Conference to promote a 
spirit of unity, a concentration of purpose and activity, and a 
cheerful acceptance of sacrifices without which no high object, no 
lasting victory, can be achieved.” 


Following the Viceroy’s speech, the Conference appointed 
committees on Man-power and Resources, and adjourned whilst 
these two committees were considering in detail the points pi t 
betore them. The following recommendations were made : — 

Man-power.—(/) That this Committee recommend that the 
Conference tender to His Majesty the King-Emperor a suitable 
acknowledgment of his gracious message to which India will 
respond with enthusiastic alacrity. 

{it) That this Committee offers its cordial support to the 
Government of India in largely increasing voluntary recruitment 
during the present year. 

The Sub-Committee are of opinion that India’s effort should be 
a voluntary one and that it is not necessary at present to consider 
the question of conscription. 

(1Y1) That this Committee desire to impress on the Government 
the necessity for the grant of a substantial number of King’s 
Commissions to Indians, and urge as a corollary to this 
that measures be taken for training the recipients of these 
commissions. 


( w) That this Committee recommend that Govt, be invited to 
consider without delay, the question of a substantial inert uf the 
pay of Indian soldiers. , 

That this Committee desire that the question of the consti¬ 
tution and development of (<?) publicity bureau and {b) Employ- 
incnt Bureau in the various provinces be commended to tha 
favourable consideration of Government. 
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^ lources. —The Committee on Resources submitted the 
>\ving recommendations :— 

Resolution I .— (a) ‘‘This Conference recommends that 


vincial and-—where this is desirable—State committees, on the 


lormer Oi which non-official Indian opinion should be adequately 
represented, should be formed for the purpose of advising Govern¬ 
ment departments and of encouraging the people to confine their 


private requirements as nearly as possible to local products, in 
order to save unnecessary demands for railway transport, and for 
1 iC further purpose of advising Directors of Ci'vil Supplies as to 
tne special necessities of any districts and as to the commodities 
for which they think that priority should be given on the railways. " 
(l/) This Conference recommends that for the purpose of 
minimising the serious hardships to the public and the dislocation 
of trade caused by the congestion of traffic on railways it is 
necessary that the Government should, with as little delay as possible 
take measures for the construction by itself of river craft for inland 
tram,iort, of sailing ships for ocean transport and also as far as 
possible of steamships, and should by the grant of subsidies or 
concessions encourage the construction of the same by private 
Agencies.” 

2. In the next place, and with the same end in view, the Sub- 
< ommittee are persuaded that considerable development is possible 
in the local production of war materials and other munitions, and 
1iru b > organising a provincial machinery much could be done 
' reducing the local consumption of material needed for 

* , “,?• I , e existence of such provincial organisations would 

.so, he- Sub-Committee believe, be useful in prevehting or 
alleviating local tt tes in, and inflation of, prices For these 

reasons hey commend to the Conference the adoption <,f Urn 
lullin',-ing Resolution :— 

Resolution II. —This Conference recommends that pro¬ 
vincial, and--where this is desifable—State committees, the former 
■ iC both of officials and non-officials, should be formed td 


.uhixe the provincial Controllers of Munitions regarding the 


me: 


L*S 


to be adopted for- 

{a ) simulating the local production of war materials: 

\o) reducing the local consumption of materials wanted for vn 

use ; 

(0 Preventing local irregularities in. and inflation of nrices,” 

,H /; r thc purpose :.f giving effect to the foregoing Re: f.iub'on 
'"b-Gommiucg think it necessary that the Munitions TV>,.rd 
desirable that Indians 


non vhicl 


should be appointee 


Mih l 
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eqt^dose communication with the proposed committees, an 
' end, the) r recommend that the following Resolution be passed — 

Resolution III,—“This conference recommends that the 
T uni::ons Board should place itself in communication with the 
ovincial and State committees, where these are fprmed, for the 
urpose of organising district work in connection with the supply 
of materials for war use/' 

4 . In connection with the development of India’s resources in 
food-stuffs the Sub-Committee have reason to believe that useful 
results would accrue from the appointment in all provinces—and, 
where this is desirable, in States—of committees acting in co-opc na¬ 
tion with the local Directors of Agriculture, where these exist. The 
functions of such committees should be to educate the agriculturist 
in the direction of making the best possible use of his land ior ihe 
production of different kinds of food-stuffs, and to obtain and 
•disseminate information in the districts in regard to facilities fc* r 
procuring fertilisers of all kinds for the development of agriculture 
To this end the Sub-Committee suggest the adoption of the following 
Resolution.— 

Resolution IV.—“This Conference advises that provincial, and 
—where this is desirable—State committees, the former consisting 
both of officials and non -officials, should be formed with, if necc 
subordinate district committees—to advise in consultation with the 
local Directors of Agriculture, where these exist, in regard to the 
possibilities of developing the production of particular foodstuff", 
and to collate and propagate information likely to be of value to thy 
agriculturists on the subject of manures, implements, etc. required 
for. such development; also to recommend to the Government 
what steps might be taken to facilitate the cultivation of waste 
lands.” 

5. Lastly, the Committee recommend that the Munitions Hoard 
and the various advisory committees constituted for war work should, 
as far as this is consistent with public interest, issue periodical 
communion.or reports giving information as to their activities, 
requirements, and results. 


The Delhi Conference—April 29 , 1918 - 
The Conference met again on April 29th, the \ iceroy presiding, 
lha Rouble Mr. Rhapardc, member. Imperial Legislative <"inu 1, 
Earned to move a resolution on the grant of equal status o’ < u - 
zenship u> Indians. This had a strong following but was < vei d. 
* he \ iccioy in opening the proceedings said : " \our Highness* s 

and goulcmen, before proceeding wuh the agenda which von nil 
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.athcring that great effort to accomplish i f would be made 
!M>there was need to infuse the right spirit into the men. Thev 
were asking them to risk their lives and to this end he would ask all to 
take a lesson from Aurangazebe and Guru Govind Singh who enlisted 
the humblest classes as well as the Rajputs and obliterated all 
distinctions between the Guru and the pupil. At this great crisis 
k'V ,^fA ho , uId b f e ? ua ' ,t y. of opportunities to all, to the humble 
d \ , n) f°. rn ’ l A he In i iiau and to the European alike. Thus, 

over th'i iwn 6 Th» aru G ?? n<l Slngb ’ 'y™™}’ would once more be 
.'i tiV, A C0 " dlt . l0I , ls necessary to enable Indians to do 
..i .ir hen must be established. 'I here must be a feeling of freedom 
am, equall y of opportunity He knew that constitutional reforms 
<: ni d not now be announced in detail, but if some general statement 
mrnld be made, that a day of equal opportunity and freldom wa 
o dawn, this would go far to help. 

Mr. Ironside speaking on behalf of the commercial community 
a o supported the resolution. J 

Sardar Sundar Singh supported the resolution on Jckilf of the 
i’unjab. ^ht„ 

Ir. Maung Eah Too also supported the resolution. 

Sir t iangadhar Chitnavis also supported the resolution He 
d 'here was only one question throughout the country and that 
i' . 1 , • A , !' cs ’ to meet die common danger to their common 
1 'V; rc - 1 nited they stood, divided they fell. 

-|V; 'i “ da and others also spoke in support of this resolution. 

4 m V. ; ‘‘csplution was carried by acclamation. 

r , ./Iaharaja of Kashmir then moved the second 
turn endorsing the recommendations of the sub-committees 
their bull,right, he said to defend their hearths and horn. 

i he Maharaja of Alwai also supported the resolution. 

Hit Maharaja ot Dholpur said India was capable of vet K , 

.-hone, t hey must make up their minds that more was no 
ami try to bring home to everyone that they should help 

I he Maharaja ot Kapurthala cordially supported the resolution. 

1 ir divas’>vami Ivor also supported the resolution. 

Air. jMazumdar supporting the resolution aid the future of 
- r igj«;nu hung in the balance and the fate of India with it. 

Narayan Chandravarkar also supported the resolution. lie 
Mill the tparrows of India could yet smite the eagles of Prussia! 

-If Crum supported the resolution jn the name not only ot 

;.. communiiy of Calcutta but also in thru of ihe 

v oi bengal, 

1 11 >Umr ako npported tin* -oluti >i» 


resol li¬ 
lt was 


greater 
si hie 
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Madhosudan Das and Mr. Rajendra Narayan Chow; 

. supported the resolution. 

The Resolution was then put by the \ iceroy and was passed b) 
acclamation. 

War Gifts. —The Viceroy, in closing the Conference, announced 
the following War contributions from the Ruling Princes present: 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda ... 15 lakhs. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sindbia 

of Gwalior ... ... l S lakhs a year . 0 

long as the war continues 


His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir ... 5 lakhs. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur ... 5 lakhs. " 

His Highness the Maharao of Kuch ... J lakh a year for 

the period of the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar ... 1 lakh. 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Shaib 

of Nawanagar ... . 3 lakhs a year re 

long as the war lasts. 


BENGAL WAR CONFERENCE— MAY, 1918. 

The Bengal Conference met on the 2nd. May, 1918 at the 
Government House under the presidency of the Governor. In 
opening the proceedings His Excellency Lord Ronaldsbcy 
said in the course of bis speech:— 

“ I am grateful to Bengal for what has already been done. 
Twelve crores of rupees were subscribed in this preside’", y in t 'o 
last war loan. Sixteen and half lakhs of rupees were , oen by th fr 
presidency lo Our Day Fund and large sums have been given ■«» 
other useful institutions which aie carrying on war work, that is 10 
say, the Y. M. C. A., and other bodies. The strain upon slu?i 
financial resources of the Empire i a steadily increasing nm. A 
new loan is shortly to be floated and I desire to make an appeal to* 
all those who are in a position to do so to give ns such help .. . thi v 
can in making the subscription to the new war loan an unqualn. d 
success. We have already appointed a committee to consider the 
best means of popularising the loan and vw shall welcome any 
suggestion from whatever source it may come as to wh.t urtKa 
- icps we may usefully take. Now Bengal’s record is a *11. -0 one 
than is perhaps generally realised. Bengal has already j u»* ' ’ 
somethin;: like 56.000 noncombatants for service cnnno< ’cd will 
the war ^applause.) That i? a result for which I desire 10 expo: 
to all who were concerned my hearty and grateful thank.*. When 
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/to the matter of combatants, Bengal’s record is not quite 

--- >' nolc - 1 he Bengalee battalion has since its inception 

contributed to it approximately some 2500 men, that is to sav on an 
average something rather less than 120 men each month *Now I 
anticipate that eve shall be asked to do very much more now in 
ti direction of supplying men for combatants service and I 
appreciate the fact that we shall have to spread our net very much 
wider than we have done up to the present time. We shall have to 
•'° to ' hc districts and appeal not only to the educated clases as we 
nave done up to the present time, but to appeal very much no e 
widely to the agriculturists and artisans. It is possible that S 
means which have been proposed by the conference at Delhi for 
further popularising recruitment for combatants service mav have 
a bcnchcial effect I refer to the suggestion which have b ”en made 
tor increasing the pay of the soldier and to the proposal for 
tnc grant of a number of commissions to members who join the 
new Indian army. So far as that goes >ve have no definite instruc¬ 
tion.- from the Government of India, but I am prepared to sav on 
behalf of the Bengal Government that any suggestion of the kind 
which may be made to us will meet with our hearty and cordial 
ipport (applause.) Now you may ask me whether l can eive you 
1 hgure up t° which 1 think the people of Bengal ought to'be 
mysuf am a great believer in laving down a defined 
an up to which you should be able to work. They then know 
d«t you expect them to do. The figure which I suggest 
c Recruiting Board should lay down as its standard figure 
•on- thousand fit com eat;, m,, every month. 1 know that there mav 
be du .cult)' in obtaining that number. I know it may be necessary 
.ton,;.., some alteration ,n our present methods of recruitment 
•‘"‘ 1 ' s Wlth re « ard t0 thal matter that 1 shall rely upon the SoS 
hearted co-operation ot the non-official community for ihffir 
assistance and for their experience (applause.) I shall 'propose as 
soon a I have definite instructions from the Go\t. of Tndia’ to 
communicate with the Recruiting Board of the presidency coupled 
■ m> ill - bengalee Battalion Recruiting Commitc-e. I shall tell the,., 
nut our demands ,arc and I shall ask them to submit to the 
' :ucli a scheme as they may consider best conceived to 
object which we have in view. I et .me sav hear and now 
one here present is of opinion that there arc interests or 
this presidency who are not at present adequately re- 
■p-in the Recruiting Board, we shall be only too Vlad 
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Possible that beside increasing our recruitment among ^ 
■of this presidency we may be asked to add a further, mo ’- 
"from the European non-official community. There again I am 
not now in a position to make a definite proposal, but I merely say 
here that should such a request be made to us I should count with 
every confidence upon any representation of the non-official 
European Community, whom we may desire to consult, to give us 
their best advise and assistance in that difficult matter. 

The only other point which I have to'mention is this. Grave 
misapprehension is liable to be created by discussions on the plat¬ 
form and in the press on the necessity of compulsory service. It 
may be that those who do not understand what is meant by cons¬ 
cription, or by a modified form of conscription, or by whatevgi; term 
you may like to describe any form of compulsory service, it may be 
that among those who do not understand this, you are more likely 
to create a panic than to do good (applause.) I am most desirous 
that everything that we have to do, everything that we desire to see 
done, should so far as possible be made public. I want everybody 
in the presidency to understand what it is that is asked of them and 
how it is that we propose to ask them to meet our requirements, and 
in this connection I shall welcome the recommendations which were 
made in the Delhi Conference to constitute a Publicity Board which 


shall have branches in every presidency throughout India and which 
will serve the purpose ot keeping the public at large fully informed 
not only as to what is being done but what we propose to do and 
how welcome to do it.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar then moved the 
following resolution :—“That this Conference of representatives of 
all classes and interests in the Presidency oi Bengal desires to place 
on record its complete agreement with the response made by the 
Conference recently assembled at Delhi to the gracious message fr >m 
His Majesty the King-Emperor and its determination to co~opciv\ 
whole-heartedly in any measures which in the present crisis may 
be deemed necessary for the achievement of final victory over the 
the enemies of the British Empire”. 

Mr. B. Chakravarti in supporting this resolution said : - 

“ So far as I am concerned, I think your ExceJJencv is aware, 
and all you gentlemen assembled here know, that 1 entertain strong 
political \iesvs. There is no question about that. But at the 
muk time I think >ou will do me the honour that with regard to 
rccruitmon.. 1 entertain even stronger views, and because my polih ' 
is so strong I say that recruitment ought to be not in tens, not 
in hundreds, but in thousands. For the success of recruitment. 
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_ a of bargain, we made certain suggestions in 

r ^fn^5^power committee at Delhi including the suggestion as to a 
general amnesty for deportees, internees, and political prisoners, and 
with the same object in view I was in support of the motion notice 
of which was given by the Hon’ble Mr. Khaparde at the Delhi War 
Coniorence. They were not acceptable to the Government. How 
that will affect the complete success of our efforts has been mention¬ 
ed in a public manifesto signed by myself along with other persons. 

Be mat as it may. the decree has been passsd and however 
defective and unsatisfactory it may be. as a lawyer I am not going 
to quarrel with it. The Executing Court is Your Excellency and 
:ar as 1 am concerned you will find me supporting Your 
Excellency and Your Excellency’s Government in the due%xecu- 
tion of the decree which has been passed, although many of us arc 
honestly of opinion that the decree should not have been passed in 
that form. 


At the same time I must say that a thousand men from Bengal 
under the present circumstances of irritation and disappointment" 
is a large number and I will tell you the reason why. It is possible 
that in course of time we may be able to enlist thousands of Hindus 
and Mahomedans. But from my experience of the country—for 
v.i'h Dr. S. K. Mullick I have gone to many places all over the 
( '”utry for recruiting purposes—and from my knowledge I do i>ot 
thinl- il .it it is possible at the present moment to enlist the 
iculturists and artisans to come forward and join the Army. 

(Hear. hear). One of the reasons is with regard to pav_-became 

t' . man makes a great deal more than Rs. u, and oven when the 
I ay is m.reused by Rs. 6, that also is not sufTtcientlv attractive to 
him because he makes a grea deal more than that Now that 
b„Mg recruitment must be for the present at any rate confined 
to the* educated middle classes. I heard at Delhi that the number 
wan’. 1 omething like 600,000 men. I cannot expect that 
contribution will be anything appreciable with regarc 
tbit ICen with regard to 1000 men, we shall have to find these 
from students of the Colleges—probably some of them have alreadv 
T:t Colleges, from amongst young men who have already leit 
Colleges—who are either in service or seeking for it. Now. in 
nder to create enthusiasm among them there are certain thim 
jn:ce:.sary and we have repeated them so often that at this late hour 
| vm 1| not dilate on them. But the promise of the King 

' r.»mly to our advantage—it will greatly strengthen our 
hands. Then »f early steps arc taken for the training of officers 
dial Min will also be an induccmcal for certain daises of young-- 
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/reading in the Colleges and belonging :o richer fain 
Ar examples again will be followed by others. Then tins 
of pa} —although above 50 per cent and will be a burden 
on the public revenues to the extent of some 2^- crores of rupees, 
will not be sufficiently attractive here. However, these matters will 
certainly strengthen our hands. 

The Arms Act. 

Then there is another thing. For sometime we have rightly or 
wrongly been gibbing at the Arms Act and it was openly suggested 
at Delhi that the Viceroy has already given direction that new rules 
are to be published with regard to that. As to what these rules are 
going to be, 1 do not know. If these rules come up to reasonable 
popular expectations, it may be, that also will go to strengthen v our 
hands. 

The question then is with regard to money. As regards monev 
there is at present need for it as separation allowances, i.e. for the 
relief of the people who are left behind by some of those youngiucn. 
Hut some of them are of rich families and they have not asked for 
any help and they have not got any help. But all of them are not 
of rich families and it Rs. 17 be the pay, 1 think in future more 
money will have to be found for separation allowances. I know 
some of the Noblemen have been generous in the past and I have 
no doubt they will be generous in the future but that begging 
policy will not do. As regards the counsel of perfection which mv 
friend Sir Rajendra gave with regard to new taxation, that won't do 
in Bengal. 'The economic position of the ryot depends on jute, 
and the economic position of the zemindar depends upon the ryot. 
Although it is generally understood and generally accepted that the 
Bengal zemindars are so many •* Croosusses ? ', I can assure >ou. that 
is very far from the truth, and you may wonder when you are told 
that the times are so bad that many of them have to borrow money 
to meet the Government demands. That is the position. There¬ 
fore. it is no use attempting to start further taxation. 

But there are certain moneys—whether Your Excellency*s 
(jovernment can utilise them nr not 1 do not know. I have not 
considered it from the legal aspect of the matter or tlie adminis- 


or 

'rathe aspect. But 1 will give some examples. 

.000 set apart for the purpose of partitioning 
Vymenrdngh. Mymensingh at present is said to 
< 1 age for one administration and therefore it has to 
* o two ! I think that partition may stand over 
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tfmd is a further sum of Rs. 6,64.000 for the partition of MidmqSnw 
be same reasons being applied here, this amount mav also be 
diverted for war purposes. 

Then, I am told, there is something like 20 lacs set apart for 
steamers and quarters for the use of a very useful body of men. 
viz. the Police, but they maybe persuaded to put up with a little 
inconvenience until we have gone through the war and this 20 
lacs may also be diverted to military purposes. I only give these 
as examples , these matters will have to be worked out and the 
budget may have to be recast. 

1 have only two more matters to mention. With regard 10 
the Bureaus, one is for the purpose of giving information to the 
people with regard to their position either advantageous 01 dis¬ 
advantageous in this war. 1 think it is an excellent thing for the 
purpose of creating general interest in the war, and people miM 
understand how* far they are affected with regard to their home • 
and hearths. Then there is another part which has been suggested 
by the resolution at Delhi and that is with regard to employment. 
1 know there arc plenty of people who may not join the combatant 
forces but they are quite willing to serve as Post office or Telegraph 
clerks or as Tiansportmen or in the Commissariat. 

in conclusion, I frankly say that in the present state of things 
l b.-. j considerable apprehension as to the complete success of 
' 1,1 clTons : hut notwithstanding the same and my political views, 
1 can assure Your Excellency that you will have my whole-hearted 
• 1 unstinted support for all that it may be worth. 


THE C. P. WAR CONFERENCE—MAY 4, IS] 8. 

Representatives of the Central Provinces and Berar met on 
Way 1. 1 si 18 at the war Conference held in the Council Hal' ho 

JR,. s " r Robertson Presiding. The re-oluuo.,, 

adoDted at the Delhi Conference were .u„ . . 



Mudhulkar and Mr. Malak, representing different interests who!, 
hear telly supported the resolutions both on their own behalf 


the people. 


PUNJAB WAR CONFERENCE- 


Iffiay 4, 1918. 
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/his speech outlined the events which had brought ahouj 
ent situation in the Western theatre of war. and read to uTe 
efencc the King’s message. ** We are asked what we can do.” 
he said, “'and we are here to-day to give the answer.” 

Ilis application of the Delhi programme to the Punjab was 
200.000 men, of whom iSo.coo should be combatants for the regular 
army, volunteers if possible, conscription if necessary; a war loan 
effort which would eclipse the last development to the utmost of 
their local resources; and by God's grace, victory in the end. His 
Honour went on to consider these points separately, saying that the 
contingency of the failure of voluntary system in certain areas was 
there and it would be cowardice not to face it. We had often been 
told by those who claimed to understand India's mind better that 
the one thing wanted to open the Hood gates of recruiting' was 
the grant of the King’s commission to Indians. He twitted 
that idea and said that the next few months would show whether 
that view was correct. 


Five resolutions embodying Sir Michael CVDower’s suggestions 
were then proposed and supported by various speakers and all were 
carried unanimously. 


BIHAR & ORISSA CONFERENCE-May 4. 

in response to the invitation issued by the Local Government, 
representatives from all parts of thi province assembled in large 
numbers in conference at Government Hou^c on 4th May under 
the chairmanship of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor. 

His Honor in the course of his speech said : •* My colleague-> 
and 1, before the programme was finally decided upon, had *he 
advantage of a preliminary conference yesterday evening with tin 
representatives of this province who attended the Delhi Confcrem e 
and you will see that we are following the Delhi procedure in 
arranging beforehand the speakers on each resolution. The li a 
resolution needs no words of mine 10 commend itself to you. As 
regards the second resolution, you will have observed that the 
r ominendaJLions of the Delhi Conference are very wale 1:1 i 
general in their form, and it has iherefore been quite impossible for 
11s in the short time since we received the resolutions to decide upt n 
a c mstructive policy to give etiect to them. The control of the 
great indus ries ot die province, such as coal, steel, iron and mica, 
has already been taken over by the Government, There is a Piu\in 
* 'Ll Recruiting Hoard consisting of majority of non-of ’ i d 
members*, while district committees also exist .in some place. *«> 
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7 ~e Director of Agriculture. In regard to the matters 
i the last of the Delhi resolutions a great deal may be done in 
coordinating the activities of these local committees and in 
encouraging individual effort: but the matter cannot be decided off¬ 
hand and details will have to be carefully worked out. The man¬ 
power question is of the utmost importance, and I do not think thal 
you will resi content with the figures of this province shown in the 
statement of recruitment, copies of which are in your hand. It 
would be useless to attempt anything like a discussion on these 
matters now. for we have not the materials before us to enable us to 
come to a decision in regard to them. We have thought it better, 
therefore, o recommend the appointment of a large provincial com¬ 
mittee which will combine the functions of a recruiting and a 
resources board, and which will be able to appoint its own executive 
committee, with small working committees, for particular areas or 
for any of the special purposes dealt with in the Delhi resolutions 
It will be under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. Maude, and will 
hold its first sitting this afternoon to consider any suggestions that 
have been or may be made, and generally to determine its future 
i ; ne of action. I need hardly say that all suggestions will he 
welcomed and any such suggestions may be sent to the Secretary to¬ 
ll, Committee, Mr. Hammond. As regards the last resolution 
ymi ill have seen it authoritatively stated in the papers to-day that 
a war loan is about to be issued, though the terms are not vet 
I nown. I need hardly say that one of the most effective ways in 
wimh you can all help us is by doing everything in your power to 
make the loan a Success. 

I he Hon. Maharaja of Gidhaur moved the first resolution, 
h* li ran as follows: ‘That this meeting, having henrd H ; 
M tie a s gracious message, requests His Honour the Ueutenan 
Governor ro convey to His Excellency the Viceroy a 
of tneir humble duty and unswerving loyalty, and their determina 
t'on to place the resources of :he province unreservedh at Hi> 
Majesty's disposal. The Maharaja Bahadur made a stirring and 
pauioiic speech in support of the resolution. 


In supporting the resolution the Hon. Mr. Mazurul Haque 
d the lead mu t crime from the Government. They must know 
what was required from them, what they were wanted to do. If the 
< iovernment placed implicit faith in them they would not be found 
. an. nc, (applause). They were loyal to the very core, and their 
lo, :di> v.a- unquestionable and unqualified. Whatever difference.- 
Uim had they did not concern anyone outside India and to-day they 
*' f ^ f \d . to sink those diitcrences and help tin 1‘hnpirc Tf ■' 
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afly to avail themselves of the present opportunity, 

^re'imre the future of India was assured, 

Mr, Hasan Imam next moved a resolution endorsing the 
resolutions passed at Delhi, and recommending a strong and repre¬ 
sentative provincial committee under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Mr. W. Maude with Mr. E. L. Hammond as Secretary, to give 
effect to the same. He suggested that the King’s commission 
should be given to those Indians who qualified themselves for it. 
He appealed to all those present to help in raising at least 950 men 
per month. 

The Maharaja of Dumraon. in seconding the resolution, made 
various suggestions, and insisted that they should put on the com¬ 
mittee only such men as would take an active interest in the work, 
lie concluded by offering his personal services to the Indian 
Defence Force. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Sir Ali Imam next moved a resolution pledging all present 10 
do their utmost to ensure the success of the forthcoming war loan. 

His Honour, in closing the meeting, said he had receive ! .1 
elegram from the Raja Sudhal Deo, Kudatory Chief <i lunn.i 
State, announcing that in addition 10 his other contributions to die 
var funds he was making a donation of Rs, 20,000. 


U. P. CONFERENCE—May 4. 

At a meeting of representatives of the United Produces K id 
it Government House to give effect to the resolutions of the Della 
Sir Harcourt Butler welcomed specially the leader* 
of the Christian and Indian religions and also their American 
friends on whom he had always looked as one with Britain in all 
essentials, lie thought that Indians. Americans and Europeans 
were one in purpose and hope. He said the committee won 11 
have to consider how to increase the number of recruits b) .d 
2,500 a month, and how to popularise the forthcoming war loan. 
Propaganda must be organised on a big scale He calloi 
Government pensioners. Honorary Magistrates, and titlc-no ders 
to take an active part in what was their bounden duty. • *•- appealed 
also to those who in ordinary times were critical towards the 
Government, bin who were now ready to sink all differences, to ) r >in 
actively. Me also appealed to the young generation on aos- 
•enthusiasm and loyalty, he said, he placed no limit. 

The ret > eseutalives of the Moslem and Hindu re! gions* Ihvn 
offered llicir support to .he Government. 
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Bishop of Lucknow said the missionaries of 
do whatever part was assigned to them, 
i he Rev. Dr. Norman assured the Government of the whole¬ 
hearted loyalty ot the Roman Catholic community and of the 
Anglo-Indian community. 

A resolution asking the Viceroy to convey to the King-Emperor 
h-n humble (.ntv. and to assure him that these Provinces would 

rcCn U ‘r-c o^ S he° ^ f T uH ,. effect to the wishes contained in his 
S. , message to India, was proposed by the lion Raia 

Mdrv va who nid TwTT- Uie I , Ion ' Pal,dit M*Jan Mohan 
.\lala iva, who said that Indians and Europeans should work 

■ !t ~ I so Biat the burden should balance evenly 

representative committee was then appointed with His 

Honour the Lieutenant-Governor as President, to consider the bes" 

means oi developing the man-power and resources of the Provinces 

with a view to securing the greatest assistance possible in die 

prosecution of the War. The powers of this committee wen* 

delegated to two sub-committees which .will report their proceed 

me- to the President. The agenda for the man-power sub-committee 
moulded the allotment of monthly quotas to obtain a minimum of 
‘ 0>oo ° men a month, the utilisation of non-officials, and rewards 
ft iurnin<» soldiers for good recruiting work. 
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■10 June, 1918. 

Conference held at Govt. House on the 
by the Governor. His Excellency Lord 
iy not, unhappily, proceed as 


The Bombay War 
*u June was presided 
W illingdon. The Conferenee 

smoothly as the other War Conferences amfn P IUL ' een 

cnia: 1 by His Excellency’s straight talk to the Some^Mers 
whose stronghold is Bombay. In the course of his speech after 
explaining the meaning of the conference, His Excellency 'said 

• Eager and anxious as 1 am to feel assured of an entirely 
mi • I force to assist me in this campaign, there are a certain 
number of gentlemen, some of whom have considerable influence 
• tli ’h<- public, many of them members of the political organisation 
< cvi the Home Rule league, whose activities have been such oi 
'‘ ac >' erir tkat I cannot honestly feel >ure of the sincerity. of du ir 
‘‘ M 1 T l J nl ‘l J kave come to a clear understanding with them and 
ui •! aukly expressed to them all that is in my mind. 1 do not 
• ' m any detail to critic ise their action or their methods in the 
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dn at every available opportunity to increase the difficult 
cfmbarassment of Government whenever and wherever the\ 
could. I can claim that my Government have always felt that in 
every country where there is any public feeling, any political instinct, 
there must always be an advanced party, the extreme left ot our 
political life, which is generally opposed to Government, but which 
must be, like any other party, given full freedom of speech, action 
and opinion, provided it keeps within constitutional limits. 

As I have already said, the object of the Delhi Conference was 
to secure unity of effort and promise of strenuous, wholeheartec 
service. But within the last few' weeks 1 have studied witn some 
care the speeches and writings of some of these gentlemen since 
the Delhi Conference was held, and they have been of suqu a 
character that I cannot honestly feel sure of the sincerity or their 
desire for that unity of effort, that strenuous service, which is 
absolutely necessary to secure the success oi our labours. 

From reading their speeches, the position of those gentlemen 
seems to be this : “ We quite realise the gravity of the situation , 
we are all anxious to help, but unless Home Rule is promt. 
within a given number of years, and unless various other a&suranct ^ 
are given us with regard to other matters, we do not thin . we can 
stir the imagination of the people, and we cannot hope tor a 
successful issue to the recruiting campaign. 1 understand, that 
these gentlemen disclaim any suggestion that they are tn ing to 
make *“ a bargain and i of course accept their disclaimer, but if I 
have fairly stated their position, I must honestly confess that I don t 
think their help will be of a very active character. 

These gentlemen must be perfectly well aware that no promises 
of the kind they seem to desire can possibly be given without in 
constitutional sanction, and as to the request that a promise should 
l>e definitely given them of Home Rule within a certain number ui 
years, tht v know very we 1 that the hole question of politico. fcfoim> 
is now in the hands of the British Cabinet, and that it is qm:. 
impossible for the Viceroy or anyone else to give such a piomisc 
they desire. 1 do not expect anyone even in these days to u’.e up 
all political action or discussion for 1 fully realise that the adminis¬ 
tration ot any Government must be open to criticism CACn ni ^ 
most grave and serious times, but I do expect that criticism ^ 

Hii. to be reasonable, to be free from the bitterness which » hayy 
•modules noticed in the past. 1 c.ui accept no uncertain. no halt* 
hearted assistance at this juncture. Anri with the re oilcH 1 on of 
the 
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sincere!} anxious ior the success of the Allied cause. tc^'Jbm 

_ wholeheartedly and unreservedly, and do nothing ]>v 

speech, writing or action which will in any w r ay prejudice the success 
ot our campaign.” 


A Scene- 

‘"WinSt S? Excellency 

$?'“*• nlr&iers 11?K kS 

Emperor, but regretted the rules of procedure did not allow him to 
move an amendment to the resolution 

His Excellency said that if Mr. Tilak wished to move an amend 
outsit^ lhe reS0lutl0n ’ he could not al >ow it as he had stated at the 

.1, I?' Til a k a S , aid he u WaS n0t going to move an amendment. He 
c-m? ? dcd ?. Sa} ’ lh at cooperation with the Government n 
s Uted certain things, and attempted to reply to His Excellency’s 
attack on Home Rulers. J 

I he Piesident here called Mr. Tilak to order and said he could 
not allow any political discussion. 

Mi. l ilak was proceeding when His .Excellency again ruled him 
out of order. Mr. Tilak then declared that the onlv self-respecting 
courM.- for him was to retire from the meeting and left the hall. 
cX| „,.,c'i : r * i ‘ , e |^ e . r was . t * 1c JJ called upon. He said he wished to 

p s&tzr & EaJS&rJ: !f 

unle .^ and until they could go to the people and sayYo E' ! 
Hen. is ..overnment in earnest to do what is necessarv and whal 
actually in their power, for raising the political status ol this 


country, and giving a fair chance to the people‘therein to rise uj the 
lull height ot their manhood as citizens of the British Empire - 
Lord Wllliiigdon here said he could not allow anv nolirical 
mscussion ant, after some further conversation with his Excellency 
1 a,so retired and walked out of the Conference accom- 

IJxvaikadas^ 1 B ' 1Iorniman ' s - R - Eomanji and Jamnadas 

i aAh° rd WUHnfirdon said he regretted that some of the member 
[ad-m.ughi fit cleave the Hall. He had, however, told them in 
! inn 'Hp nai to ini rod uce any political matters in the resolution 


min/st*,. 
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/alty to Government. The reason for not accepting 
Sndmenls was that they had been carrying out the instructions of 
the Government of India. Government were, however, prepared to 
hear any advice or criticism. 

The Hon. Mr. V.J. Patel wished to know whether amendment* 
were out of order, and the Chairman said they were. 

The Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that their response to the 
message of the King-Emperor, namely, their assurance of .he 
determination of the Presidency to continue to do her duty to her 
utmost capacity in the great crisis through which the Empire was 
passing, had the support of the entire educated community of India. 
There were also no two opinions at this crisis that India should go 
forward—nay it was imperative that India should develop hcY man¬ 
power and utilise her resources to the fullest possible extent. Put 
before he would proceed further, he must say this: that he was 
pained, very much pained, that His Excellency should have though* 
lit to cast doubts on the sincerity and the loyalty* of the Home Rule 
party. He was very sorry, but with the utmost respect he must eniei 
his emphatic protest against that view. The Home Rule party v.a^ 
as sincere and as anxious as any one else to help the defence 
of the Motherland and the Empire. He did not wish to take up the 
time of that august body at that late hour. 1 he difference was only 
regarding the methods, for Government s methods the Home Rule 
party did not want. He was only making suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of the scheme. The Government had their own scheme, 
namely for the recruitment of sepoys but that was not enough to 
save them from the German menace which was right at their door 
on the frontiers. They wanted a national army or in other woids 
a citizen army and not a purely mercenary army. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jamnagar said that we should not 
be moved by a huckstering spirit. ** We should wait for what wt 
want to-day till to-morrow, and if we do what we are required o do 
we shall surely get our desire, Mr. Manmohondas Ramji says 
“ We should do all we can now and we bhall get the bvnHii .u 
what we want afterwards.” But now, is this not 
Manmohandas is a strict businessman; our young men are not an.1 
our recruiting held is our young men. They prefer to be made to 
tcel hat they are the citizens of the Empire, and that would rouse 
them to come forward and make sacrifices, I donot agree ih.u we 
should do all we can on the understanding that wo are c mg U> h<l 
rewarded for it afterwards, neither do 1 say that we .should buy * u 

tud make conditions before wc help the Empire, but l that ' 

ou wish to enable us to help ou, to facilitate and stimul <i< ihi 
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PK> >' ou must make the educated people feel that they are 
citizens ol the Empire and the King’s equal subjects. But the 
Government do not do so. You say that we "shall be trusted and 
made real partners in the Empire. When ? We do not want words. 
Wc do not want the consideration of the matter indefinitely put oft 
We want action and immediate deeds. 

1 V, ill only give one instance of the dilatoriness. At the Delhi War 
Komerence \ve passed a resolution recommending that a substantial 
number of King s Commissions should be granted to the people of 
h,!<a and that the training colleges should be thrown open to them. 
It is neai 1 } two months now. And what has been done ? We have 
heaid nothing yet. He said they would not succeed in preparing 
'he real dcience of India “ much less help the Empire, unless India 
ib made a partner of the Empire and you trust her—at once.” 

The Chairman said the speaker had better go to the Govern¬ 
ment at Delhi or Simla and say those things there, for he had no 
pov er over that matter. 


<§L 


Mr. Jinnah : But your Excellency said that the Bombay 
Gowaiment had been directed by the Government of India to 
carry out the proposals embodied in the memorandum annexed to 
’l.v. re elution now under discussion. If the Government wanted us 
:o co-operate with them and carry out their wishes in this province 
theii 1; /era trust us.” 


.e luithef said that he could not agree with the methods laid 
m the resolution, aiul he did not approve of that part of 
resolution which dealt with the appointment of boards 

The Chairman said Mr. Jinnah could not question the ruling 

ol the chair. h 


Mr. Jinnah said he would say that lie could not support the 
whole ol the resolution, hut onlv a part of it. He did not approve 
ot the pei.-onnal of the Board. He did not agree with it because 
he had not been given an opportunity to exercise his judgment in 
us selection. He wanted to move an amendment. ,i But” said 
.Mr : innah it has been ruled by your Excellency that no amend- 
inen's will be allowed. This is a procedure which is unheard of. 
u k'K'M. :<j any constitution, but since the ruling is given, I n usi 
lu.w t , it/' 

The (Chairman said the Hon. gentleman might send any 
K* Kl * »n m v. anted to be adopted hereafter. 

■At. Jinnah said the procedure had already been laid down b\ 

1 , t lit. in,an, and he did not desire to challenge it Another 
poim ".i-* that hr did n i approve oi the memorandum annexed 
o i } resolution. lie l ad had no opportunity given to him to 
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his judgment, and he refused to be a party to adopt tTTa' 
ettforandum which he had had no opportunity given to consider. 

Mr. R, P. Karandikar said : Invitation from Government to a 
Home Ruler to this Conference illustrates the desire of your Ex¬ 
cellence to hear all sides and though no amendments arc convenient 
in the pressing need of the hour, I wish to emphasize a poin. or 
two—a prompt reference to which is in my opinion absolutely 
necessary to make the proceedings of this solemn meeting less 
inconsistent with the requirements of the occasion. I have no 
hesitation in affirming that the grant of the reform and ideal of 
Home Rule urged for by the whole country are at the back of the 
head of every one in this august assembly, when we join in swppc.t- 
ing the measures proposed, and as a Home Ruler 1 will say. without 
the grant of which we can scarcely command the loving and enthu¬ 
siastic reception of those measures. 

1 am not quite sure what work the existing Committees are doing 
as 1 find no adequate popular representation on them. Hut 1 m* 
no doubt when fresh committees are formed, due regard shall he 
paid io all elements that will secure enthusiastic and not morel} 
■. ration. My attention is further drawn io pat l : itl 
the concluding portion of the Memorandum. In the interests o' 
fairness and for guarding against want of more necessary informa¬ 
tion. it is desirable that not only the locality but also the .’section 
referred to as working against recruiting must be exposed. 
I shall be happy to know’ that the youth of the country are fired 
by the kind of lofty sentiment claimed, and I should discourage 
the foul means that chill such patriotism. As a Home Ruler Icl< im 
for the Home Rule party that it is for the purpose of creating and 
sustaining the feeling of patriotism that we want a declaration o* 

. u immediate grant of the reforms leading to Home Rule. 1 know 
of no case in which a Home Ruler has descended to thwart reem 
iug in the manner suggested in the paragraph. J know how c or 
that the agencies employed in recruiting are not infrcqutm 
to have committed mistakes and excesses so as to lead th$ 
and terrified villagers to look upon all recruiting as unw 
No recruiting agent is brought to book but on the coni 
excesses of villagers are met with more severe notice. 

?,tke of restoring confidence therefore, proclamations sucl 
ent by the Collector of Satara are absolutely necuss 
but lor the fact that no amendment is welcome. ) was almoi 
poin of urging for a Committee of Redress. But I have 
that the committees themselves will guard against an\ ex 
their sUn' r 'uncles. 
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x . arayan G. Chandavarkar said, he had risen to speak 
se it was the desire of the political party to which he belonged, 
ihnt on an occasion like that there should he absolute harmony, 
and that diey must not part with a jarring note, which ouc:ht not 
to ha\e been introduced at the meeting. He was, on their behalf. 
*rri e * 1S ] ; xce!Ienc / he was perfectly right in ruling that a 
I 1 /?" ^ eS ° Utl0 . n not ^ av e any amendments. If their 

°- va was genume, ^ they were anxious to serve the cause with 
: z , 1 ,S ajeS 7 ^ a n *? ent ^ iec * * n the present war, thev should 
^W , • Urr A? der , dl * c ri ? hts that they wanted, they should 
i \\ ^ hs Majesty and sacrifice all, not for the sake of their 
hearths and homes, but for the sake of the eternal verities. As 
. II. the Jam shahib had said, for the sake of the higher and the- 
ho!;or cause for which England had gone into the war. The twin- 
cip.cs lot which the Allies were fighting had been summed up bv 
. resident \\ i.son in his inimitable language that the present war was 
the first unselfish war in the history of the world. If it was true 
and if all the people subscribed to that view, it was not possible for 
drum to stand out and say that it would be difficult for them, it 
would not be possible for them, to co-operate with his Majesty and 
n., soldiers unless their selfish demands, however patriotic they 
ought be were granted to them. They were not fighting for their 
i' nub and homes, for God would protect them. Every German 
1,1 " ' un lrom ,he Chancellor downwards had admitted that England 

V T’ ne 10 War ‘®! an >’ cause hut because tire German Empire 
■y bo n upon u-an,|[ding the sanctitj liberty. 

1 ung the ease, could they not say that they pledged themselves to 
suve the Empire unconditonally in the present war ? They felt 
that ,f India could offer her services unconditionally tor the'sake 
'• principles her name would be written in history, but if India 
gave her help conditionally then her name would lie blotted oat 
Iron) life. 

Wlllingdon said he was thankful to the previous speaker 
.' f summing up in such an admirable way what he wanted to su 
and he thanked him heartily for the generous sentiments which he 
n«id given expression to. He was only anxious to secure the entire 
tn iiip i'by -iT d support of all, and he was heartened bv the feeline 
' h y liicli the great majority of the people in the Presidency would 
10 h ! in * He " acl asked them to give him all the help'in their 
»• Ir Jinnah had reproached him, hut he had no wish to 
. r. jinnah and he did not think he had doubled the lovalt\ 
KtiJei «. J 
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UJ/siyow that he (Mr. Jinnah) was 
famd withdraw his protest. 


wrong in his interpre 




^ord Willingdon continuing said he had suggested to the Home 
Rulers that that was the time to support the Government. The 
result of it had been, he was afraid, they wished to have terms. He 
had told them that it was a crisis for the Empire ; and lie hoped 
that every citizen of the Empire in the Bombay Presidency had 
sufficient sense of his duty to the Empire. 

He thanked the meeting for the heartening message that they had 
given to him and he hoped that he had the support of the majoriiv, 
he hoped that his Presidency would always remain where she was. 
always at the top. (Cheers). 


POST CONFERENCE WORK 

It is not possible to summarise the work which followed 
ihe meeting of the various Conferences because the end of the war 
came so suddenly that none of the bodies constituted has 
yet presented their reports. The main activities were directed 
to the provision of men, munitions and money. The provision 
of men had already been taken in hand by the Cental Reuni¬ 
ting Board, whose activities were redoubled. Stiong organisation: 
were established in every Province and Native State, and men 
came pouring in. The main recruiting centres were the Punjab anil 
the United Provinces, which ran a neck and neck race ; although 
ihe actual figures have not been published, it is understood that at 
the declaration of the armistice over 450.000 of the half 
million men asked for had been enrolled. Recruiting was stopped 
on the 19th November, whereafter the pre-war practices were re¬ 
established. The provision of munitions had already been under- 
n by the Munitions Board whose activities both in the direction 
of manufacture and collection were rapidly expanded. I he resource 
of India were developed with a rapidity never reached before : new 
industries were established, old industries were expanded, and t he 
armies furnished from India were made largely indejn mlent 
of supplies of England. Great activity w.is manitosted in a 
great war loan, with the result that contrary to the gcncpd 
expectation, the levy was even larger than in 191, . Amongst 
the special Boards set up were the Central .Pullie v Bra* /, 
which at once undertook an active propaganda, which was 
executed through the medium of provincial boards; the Ctn*}\u 
Foodstuffs and Transport Board, designed to facilitate the equitable 
<IUi ril union of supplies ; this was merged in the office of ihc 
CofUi oli , when the extensive failure ot the rains made the tii.dubu- 
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fooJ supplies ? matter of special importance • a C\r ■ a 
Boa r 1 ' ’\!i ose v,or K it was t0 co-ordinate the wdrkI.iT 

railway*, . and a Central Employment and Labour Boar.' 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

In September 1918 a further step was taken in the direction of the 
participation of India m the cost of the war. The non-official members 
” ^‘Perial I.egislatn-e Council accepted bv a majoritv . 
propo-al that India should take a greater share of the cost of the 
iiiilitary forces raised or to be raised in the country. The Finance 
-Member in placing this before the Council pointed out thatE 
, ’ '" ar the normal recruitment of combatants for the Indian 

V .'l as ? n a n bOUt 15,000 men a >' ear - ln Ae year ending May 
ni... tins had been raised to 121,000 and in the following year that 

f IK !l, ' r on . t , !e 3‘st^ay, 1918, to over 300,000 men. The Government 
' '-' cr lild no1 . 1lnk that 'his figure was sutlicieni and during the 
■'■rerun mg year which commenced on the 1st of Jun- icuS f lv “f 

•quota of combatant recruits at half a million men (30000-1' !- 

raised on voluntary basis. J ^ 

riic-.e. and other war charges taken over by India, work out to 

”o'" n " s!umlnB ,h “ ~ 

lr ^ srsn “t sftsws rj 2 „f iss 

uses C “ ncii *• ih = 


Other Contributions.-The contributions in money or in 

In ii™ l«op '"lN Up" “ J 'ey »' «» 

^P.rl been gfven to the Imperial Indian Relief KnnH^h ^. lc . cx ; ) ^ 

™ “ - ..«"■ «£u~ wnt S'leiXS C T' 
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poured in : the Nhtam of Hyderabad liac ' a ! 

• the front throughtout the war and his total' mus tt-cecd 
/700.000; bclore the end of ,9,6 the Ruling Princes had S, 
ffUts m cash or in kind valued at 1 1 ooo oon * iw; • 
Tunds and Funds for comforts tor the troops have been ftib 
rnnin .lined by the charity and benevolence of all closes of Intit m 

. A!.!!i 11 L‘1 U ^ g,fts iU ? d contributions j. j s j m p 0 _’j|*,j 
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*.'» estimate accurately : but they 
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Wibuted io the British Exchccquer as her gift to Enc 
previous. It was thought prudent that India should if 
Contribution her internal debt, instead of its being an external 
debt, so that she herself may benefit from the Interest that had 
to be paid on that huge sum. The Second Indian War Loan was 
for an unlimited amount, and was divided into 2 parts :— 

1. 5i% War Bonds, 1921, 1923. 1925, and 1928; and 

2. Post office 5 years cash certificates. 

The yield was nearly 51*5 crorcs, distributed as follows, Bengal 
being the largest contributor :— 


Bengal 

... Rs. 19,81.27,800 

Bombay 

„ 1440,17*500 

Punjab 

,< 3 >? 6,9 5 > 7 °° 

United Prov. 

3.76,78,700 

Madras 

3,37,06,900 

Burma 

„ 1,71,98,600 

Behar and Orissa... 

77,13,600 

Central Prov. 

. 56.93,500 

Assam 

. 8,63.800 

Minor Administrations 

>*25,85,700 

Hyderabad State ... 

1,00,36,300 

Mysore State 

. 4641.500. 

Baroda State 

... ,, 30,00.000 

Gr\nd totai . 

. 59 - 2 9 > 49 > fio ° 


THE MILITARY EFFORT.* 

1 At the outbreak of the war the strength of the Army :n 


■ li.i 


British Officers ... ... ... 4,744 

British other ranks ... ... 72,209 

Indian Ranks— 

Serving ... ... ... 159,134 

Reservists ... ... ... 34,707 

Non-Combatants-- 

Indian ... ... ... 45,660 

2. During the war the Government of India recruited 
( 01 ubatants and 404,042 non-combatants or a grand toiAl of 1 . t'.m . 
men—all on <1 voluntary basis. 


1 ioin the of India Year book. 
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The numbers sent 
:ak of war were — 

British Officers ... 
British other ranks 
Indian Officers ... 
Indian other ranks 
Indian non-combatants 
Animals 

These totals represent 


on active service from India si 



the numbers sent 


• ; “umoers sent 

A.nca Mesopotamia, Kgypt (including Gallipoli 
Salonika, Aden and the Persian Gulf. F 


196,494 

1 3 , 6 17 
53^724 
39LQ33 
174,836 

to France, East 
and Palestine) 


— 

British. 

Indian. 

Total. 

To France 

To East Africa 

To Mesopotamia ... 

Kgypt 

To Galipoli 

To Salonika ... ... 1 

To Aden ... ... 1 

Ti> Persian Gulf ... 

18,934 
5,403 
l6 7 , 55 i 
19,16 6 
60 
66 
7.386 
968 

131,496 
! 46,936 

588,717 
116,159 
4,428 
4-938 
20,243 
29.457 


British ranks sent from India to 1 
England 

219,534 

953-374 ; 

= 1,172.908 

42,430 

Grand total 

... 

... 

1 

1-2 15-338 


5. Besides these great assistance was 

01 material supplies and stores:— 

Rail wav Material— 

Track 
Vehicles ... 

Locomotives 
Girders ... 

U IVICRCRAI'T- 


rendered in the matter 


1.874 Miles. 
5>999 
237 

13,073 L. ft. 


Steamers and barges ... 
Anchor boats and dinghies 
Timber ... 


883 

500 

... 10,000,000 C. fu 
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MIL I TAR V EXPENDITURE 

ne total number of casualties among Indian troops were 
from all Causes— 



Indian Officers 
Other ranks 
Non-combatants 
Wounded— 

Indian Officers 
Other ranks 
Non-combatants 
Missing— 

Indian Officers 
Other ranks 
Non-combatants 
Prisoners— 

Indian Officers 
Other ranks 
Non-combatants 


691 

25.186 

10,819 

1,463 

57>°45 

781 

43 

i,3° 2 

174 

218 

7,i47 

1.725 



Military Expenditure- 

Statement showing the expenditure incurred by the Government 
of India on account of the war up to the 31st March 1918 :— 

(1) Increase in net military expenditure in the years £ 
1914-15 to 1917-18 as compared with the pre w r ar .scale 
of expenditure ( i.e .) in 1913-14 

(2) Increase in political expenditure, mainly in Persia, 
from 1914-15 to 1917-18 

(3) Expenditure on account of the war incurred in 
the Civil Department in India from 1914-15 to 1917-18. 

(4) Interest, sinking fund and other charges during 
1917*18 in connection w’ith India's contribution of 100 
million... 

(5) Expenditure incurred in England by the Secretary 
of State for India from 1914-15 to 1917-1S, representing 
mainly the value of stores lost at sea and the cost of 
marine insurance ... 


16.500,000 


1,300,000 


250,000 


6,000.006. 


650,00c 


Total 


... 24,700.000, 


Statement showing the cash contributions made by 
the general public towards the expenses of the war up 
to the 31st August 1018 :— 



INDIA AND THE WAR 



IM the rulers and peoples of the various Indian States £2 

T* 1 1P Hill iviHnolc o nrl l 1 r\ Ti t*»♦!i>U 


rivjvtc individuals and bodies in British India 

Total 


§L 

58,30° 


2.524,500 


Despatch of the Co^mander-in-Chief. 

Sii Charles Munro, the Commander-in-Chief in India, issued a 
lengthy despatch on India’s W ar Effort which was published in the 
of India, 29 July, 19. The despatch touches many phases 
0 * r 11 af -’ ^ e ^ ai ^ in S India s contributions thereto, and concludes with 
the following. Concurrently with the increase of the arms the 
operations ol the Indian Alunitions Board continued to expand in all 
directions, the increasing output ox its factories stimulating local 
manufacture and conserving to the best advantage the small residue 
of imported stocks which remained available in India after three and 
- half years of war. During the year the average monthly output of 
ti.e Army Clothing factories rose to three times the normal year)) 
output before the war and in one month reached its maximum figure 
of two million garments. Over a million and a half pairs of boots 
were supplied against army demands in the 12 months preceding the 
Armistice. I he output of Ordnance Factories also showed a steady 
increase. With the object of setting free the plant of Governmcni 
t;v.toric,; to meet the immediate and specialised demands as the)' 
ai " ie outside marfufacture of war stores was encouraged a - 
much as possible by instruction in the methods of manufacture and 

of raw material, patterns, and specifications. The 

iruug.naiion of extensive schemes of irrigation and agricultural 

t TT Meso I ) ° ta [ r ‘ la ma<1c heavy additional demands-nr 
Iik . dunn 0 the tear and the extension of the railway system in the 
same theatre continued to make serious inroads on the available 
rolling stock and material. During the war 1855 miles of railway 
track, 2 2i) locomotives, and 5.989 vehicles have been sent out of lb- 
country. The programme of rivercraft construction allotted to India 
■ as completed before the Armistice was signed, by which date 
0 alls ot various descriptions had been purchased, constructed, or 
re-erected ,n India tor service overseas, mostly in Mesopotamia In 
tm.-, connection much assistance was rendered by the Indian Kivei 
‘ r:i,! hoard, a voluntary organisation developed under the direction 
Hoard, and which consisted of representatives of the 
I" coal engineering firms at Calcutta with affiliaied committees 
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1.75,000. No department has been more closely connected with the 
‘war or has rendered heartier co-operation than the Railway Depart¬ 
ment. The great increase of military traffic produced by the. war 
synchronised with a serious -shortage of shipping and this threw 
upon Indian railways a volume of traffic normally sea borne which 
they were never designed to carry. Nevertheless by the exercise 
the utmost resource, foresight, and initiative serious dislocation to 
traffic has been successfully avoided and even in circumstances of 
•extreme difficulty the railway administrations have freely surrendci- 
ed the personnel and material for service overseas. Tile resources of 
mo Royal Indian Marine have Similarly been taxed to the utmost. 
s T o( only has this service been responsible for transportation overmens 
O! nearly 9,50,000 men and 1,75,000 animals but it has also boon 
charged with a variety of other duties. Throughout the war the 
work ( 1 the Royal Indian Marine has been accomplished v i h com¬ 
mendable efficiency and despatch. 

In the previous despatch I have expresed my gratitude in the 
n unc of the army in India to thousands of loyal and devoted worker: 
who have contributed in various spheres of activity to the prosecution 
ol the war and now that the war has been brought to a succe . n’ 
conclusion 1 can not do more than reiterate that expression of niv 
■ hank.». The various department c ' the Government of mi .•» v 1 k 
1 members of provincial Governments, Ruling Chiefs Tailw-.iV 
administrations, Chambers of Commerce, port trusts and municipal! 
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mercantile marine, numerous associations for the relief of 
istresi and care of sick and wounded—work in which the ladies of 
India ha y e played a leading part—the great non-official and com¬ 
mercial communities, and a host of individual workers—one and all 

"mpomntTall X devoti °"' *** ««d perhaps most 

important of all I desire to express the great debt which the Emuire 
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THE CHIEFS’ CONFERENCE. 

January 20, 1919. 

There was a Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs at Delhi 
last year when a Committee was formed to draw up a scheme for 
the development of these annual meetings and their draft proposals 
were informally placed before the Government of India. This year 
the Conference commenced on January 20 in the Legislative Council 
Chamber to discuss matters connected with the States and their 
Rulers. 


The Viceroy’s inaugural Address, 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the conference said 

The year which has passed since I last welcomed Your Highnesses 
in this hall has been a momentous one. I allude not only to the 
great drama which has been enacted on the battlefields of Europe 
and of Asia where the fate of India was decided in common with 
that of the Western Nations but also to events which have taken 
place in India and in which India has a more exclusive interest. 
The year has witnessed the greatest war efforts which this country 
has yet put forth and the share which the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
of India have taken in the victory of the Allies is one of w r hich Your 
Highnesses may well be proud. It has also seen a further step in 
the evolution of the relations between this great country and the 
Empire with which its destinies are linked. The Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reform has now been public for some seven months. 
Our principal business will be to consider that report so far as it 
affects the Indian States. At the outset it will be well to refer to the 
course of events leading up to chapter X of that report. Mi closing 
the proceeding of the last Conference I assured Your Highnesses 
with reference to the development of these annual meetings, th. .,]»>* 
scheme which you might put forward would receive the most carehil 
and sympathetic consideration of the Government of, India. Thai 
.-ame afternoon I understand that Your Highnesses appointed a 
committee to draw up such a scheme and this committee in success- 
sive meetings held in November, December and January pn pared 
draft proposals which were informally placed before the Government 
of India. Communications from various quarters indicated that the 
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thus formulated did not represent the unanimous opinion of * 
arhihe Princes but considerations of space made it impracticable at 
th-; time to invite Your Highnesses to a full conference and we had 
to be satisfied with an informal discussion with certain of your 
number. I his discussion was held at Delhi on the 4th and 5th of 
February of last year, and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
/resent at it. A digest of the proceedings was circulated in the 
following month and Your Highnesses will have noted thatatthe out¬ 
set ot the meeting 1 explained that it was not intended to arrive at 
anv final and binding decisions. The discussions were however of 
' er ' r p lcat ' a ^ ue the Secretary of State and myself when subse- 
qiiently we came to draft chapter X of our report, and now I invite 
*our Highnesses considered opinion on the recommendations that 
we have made 111 that chapter. 


Division of Princes. 


i he first recommendation is that with a view to future improve- 
mem of relations between the Crown and the States a definite line 
■ hould be drawn separating the rulers who enjoy full powers of 
internal administration from the others. The question of such a 
jine has arisen in practical form in connection with the issue of 
Invitations to conferences on previous occasions, but Mr. Montagu 
and I fel: strongly that quite apart from this consideration such a 
dividing line would be likely to be of advantage both to Your 
Highnesses and to the Government of India as tending to minimise 
.e risk that in the words of the report “ Practice appropriate in the 
' 1 ' he , le f er ch,efs mav be inadvertently applied to the greater 
ones also t am aware that the form in which our recommendation 
T hl J n ? fl .; ia8 aro “ sed anxiety among some of those rulers who 
thougn invited year by year to past conferences are riot entitled to 
be regarded as exercising lull power of administration if the pi' 
is to be strictly interpreted. All .such have been invited to aUmvi 
lo-day and they are thus in a position to represent their claims in 
P' ; " on. But in order to clear the air of possible misunderstandings 
I should like to take this opportunity of examining our reasons for 
wording the proposal in the form in which it appears in paragraph 
n; l bv Report. Your Highnesses’ committee in the final draft 
scheme re ommended that the Council or Chamber should be 
-:omp* .cd of - (A). The Ruling Princes of India exercising full 
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VICEROY'S ADDRESS 'S 

all be elligible for membership of the Chamber. In a pre- 
vIomTclraft of the scheme it has been suggested that the Chamber 
should be composed of the Ruling Princes of India exercising full 
sovereign powers, i.e ., unrestricted civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over their subjects and the power to make their own laws. After 
lull consideration Mr. Montagu and I were of opinion that the 
Committee's first thoughts were on right lines. We felt that the 
whole question of salutes needed most careful investigation in view 
of the anomalies which appear to exist, and we held therefore that 
it would be unwise to base upon the salute list, as it stands, any 
fundamental distinction between the more important States and tile 
remainder. It appeared to us that if such a distinction is made it 
must be based on constitutional consideration, that is to say. upon 
die nature of the link between individual States and the Crown. 
The definition as now worded automatically excludes any States or 
Cslates having feudatory relations with a full-powered State, though 
1 would like here to remark that it would not of course be appro- 
pi ;ate to regard mere payments originally of a tributary nature, made 
by one Stale to another, as necessarily constituting feudatory relations. 

I look to Your Highnesses to advise in the first place whether it is 
desirable that such a distinction should be drawn, and, in the second 
place, if so, how the phrase “ full powrs of internal administration ” 
should be interpreted in cases where doubt may arise. I may say ai 
once inat in my opinion the question whether a State is full-powered 
or not should be regarded as unaffected by the fact that the Rulorh* 
pov.ers may be for personal or local reasons temporarily in abeyance 
oi limited, though circumstances might exist in which the imposi¬ 
tion of restrictions on a ruler's powers might connote the desirability 
of his personal withdrawal from membership of the Princes’ Contin¬ 
ence. The essential question for classification purpose would seem 
to be whether the ruler has normally the power to gixhte for I ho 
v .ltarc of his subjects and to conduct the administration without ihe 
intervention of British officials. I am aware thai the power to poi> 
dealh sentence is usually regarded as the most important to> of the 
international independence of a ruler, but where th’s power actually 
inherent in the ruler has been held in abeyance by Government, 
pending the attainment by the Siate’s judiciary of a reliable standrtb 
of efficiency, it would not seem necessary that the State should be 
excluded merely on this account from the full power lisb In cases 
v. here restrictions still in force were imposed by the treat it * or 
engagement* which regulated our relations with parti*.'Jar 

states or groups of States, it may well he a matter for considera ion 
by Ciovci'nmem whether in coith* cases these restrictions miglr n »w 
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tfic Foreign and Political Department showing existing restrictions 
on the powers of various rulers whose eligibility for membership of 
the Chamber may be in doubt. Copies of this memorandum will be 
available for Your Highnesses’ confidential information. Before 
quitting this pomt I should like to repeat a statement which 1 made 
i few months ago at Dhar, namely, that the Government of India 
are concerned to safeguard the rights, privileges and interests of 
their relatively small States no less than those of their larger 
neighbours, and welcome their rulers equally as partners and 

co-workers. 


Revision of Treaties. 


The next recommendation is that with the consent of the rulers 
of States their relations with the Government of India should be 
examined not necessarily with a view to any change of policy but 
iu order to simplify, standardise, and codify existing practice for 
the future. In his journal written more than a hundred years ago 
Lord Hastings referred to “The formidable mischief,”—I quote his 
own words,—“which has arisen from our not having defined to our- 
sc! ,i- s or made intelligible to the Native Princes the quality of the 
■Jations which we have established with them.” In the memo¬ 
randum prepared in January last by a Committee of Your High¬ 
nesses this sentence is quoted with approval. I realise that that 
memorandum must not be taken as conveying the considered 
opinion of those who did not share in in proposal. Also some 
concern has been felt by some among your number lest standard!- 
aanon should involve a diminution of treaty rights. With a view 
to remove this concern I desire to explain that the phrase “ of 
course only by consent of parties ; which occurs in paragraph 305 
of the Report means Lhat it will rest entirely with the discretion of 
individual States whether to apply for the revision or modification 
of ihcir existing treaties, engagements or, sanads. It would clearly 
be absurd to imagine that the British Government would try to 
force upon a disapproving minority revised treatise in a standard 
from which might seem desirable to a differently situated majority. 
On the other hand, although direct agreement naturally constitutes 
the most important source of obligations existing between the 
British Government and the States, yet it does not supply the full 
volume of them, and study of long established custom and’ practice 
is essential to a proper comprehension of the true characler of the 
bond, The Government of India are anxious that the matter r>l * utd 
be most full ventilated because the suggestion has been made that 
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and practice have in the past tended to encroach in carter 
^ects on treaty rights. Since we last met Your Highnesses have 
all, 1 believe, through your Residents and Political Agents been 
invited to bring to notice instances of such encroachment and 1 
need hardly assure you that your representations will receive the 
most careful examination. 

I shall further welcome any general observations which any of 
Your Highnesses may desire to make during the Conference either 
on the subject of infringement of treaty rights or in regard to the 
possiblity of revising treaties or simplifying and standardising custom 
and practice. There is an obivious risk that any over-rigid stan¬ 
dardisation might fail to take due account of the peculiar circuni 
stances of the particular States and of the special obligations which 
we owe to them by treaty. But the advantages of cautious codifi 
cations are also clear and the tendency of all progress is towards 
greater definition. Of recent years we have endeavoured to rc\ iew 
our practice under various heads. Sometimes we have done line 
in consultations with Your Plighnesses assembled here in confei- 
ence, as in such matters as minority administration and succession, 
proceeded by other means as in the case of our Policy in respect 
of telephones, tramways, compensation for land acquired for 
railways, the procedure for the grant of mining rights and so forth. 
We believe that in all these matters the result of our review has been 
to bring our practice more abreast of the requirements of the times 
and to harmonize it with the Durbar’s needs. Your Highnesses 
will, no doubt, advise me whether in your opinion this policy can 
well be carried further in consultation with Your Highnesses and, 
if so, in what direction. It is possible that many of Your Highnesses 
may consider that if the recommendations made in the remaining 
items of the agenda are eventually adopted, and especially the 
lecommendation in regard to the placing of important Str. -s in 
diiect political relations with the Government of India, the dcsiicd 
unification of practice and development of constitutional doetrnu; 
will automatically follow. There are other observations vLich J 
have to make on the subject of treaty rights and the obligations of 
ihe States but I reserve these for a later occasion when we come to 
discuss the agenda in detail. 


Council of Princes. 

Next comes the proposal to establish a permanent Co med 
of Princes. At the last meeting 1 expressed the view that fan 
Institution is to meet a real want and to give real help toward:, the 
p ogress of India it must revolve gradually on the lines diicb 
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r^fjehce may shew are best suited to its healthy growth. To 
viev.- I still adhere. In any measures you may suggest in 
pursuance ol the scheme Your Highnesses will, I am sure, recog- 
' l::C wisdom of proceeding with the greatest caution and of 
avou. mg unnecessary restrictions or complications* I desire at 
t as homt to make it .quite plain that the institution of the Council 
"'ll not prejudice the relations of any individual Darbar 

Il , has a!read >' bee " said in paragraph 306 of 

rov.rn P m rt / h f ! ,• < irect lransaction of business between the 
jovu-nment of India or any State would not, of course be affected 
" v U . le in solution of the council but it is important to emphasise 
Jus n the clearest possible terms. The Durbar of every important 

‘;'0 1,1 ’ h , cir Wltten memorandum have said in this connection 
Ihm H would be more desirable to have a properly constituted 
deliberative assembly with definite powers to deal with matter' 
applicable to all the States generally, as well as questions of common 
.ntere.-t between British India and the States, and the assembly could 
. vcsted with defined powers unless the rulers who compose it are 
hlmg in some measure to entrust to a corporate body rights which 
the}- at present enjoy as individuals. Such dclegration of powers is 
apparently deprecated by the Darbar because they say later that 
10 preservation of the right of dealing direct with the Government 
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experience gained at annual conference in the pasr 
appointment of a standing committee would be a new experi¬ 
ment and there is therefore all the more need for treading cautiously. 

J understand that the suggestion has not met with unanimous 
approval and that some of the Central India Durbars think that a 
series of local standing committees would be more useiul than a 
central body. Then there is the recommendation for commission 
of enquiry. I believe that this may well prove one of the mosi 
fruitful of our proposals, not only by reason of the differences that 
it may settle but by reason of the increased spirit of confidence 
which we hold it may engender. The findings of a judicial tribunal 
arc not always acceptable to the parties concerned in a particular 
case but the knowledge that a competent and independent court 
of enquiry may at any moment be called into existence is in itself 
a valuable asset and should go far to remove any feeling which 
may exist that the Government of India are both judge and 
advocate in their own course. It should also obviate anv 
complaint that the reasons by which Government are actuated 
in their decisions are either not disclosed or only inadequately 
staled. I have heard it said that some of the less affluent btmc v 
are afraid that if disputes between them and wealthiei States veic 
referred to a commission of enquiry they would be at a disadvantage, 
since the expense of preparing their case and engaging c< 
counsel would be prohibitive. The answer to this is that the Viceroy 
has entire discretion whether to refer a case to a commission ot 
enquiry or not, and he would undoubtedly never do so if there 
were likelihood that reference to a commission would involve ^nfnir 
disadvantage to one of the parlies. It would never be allowed 
that the commission of enquiry should develop inio an engine^ of 
oppression to be used by the richer against poorer Slates. ^ ni 
1 lighncsses will have observed that it is proposed that the court 
should be a court of enquiry only. It will be ebviotis, however 
• hat the finding of a court, constituted as we propose, musi carry 
the greatest w r eight with the Government of India, and in whit 
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r rKy against any risk of hasty or arbitrary treatment in a matter 
must always be one of deep concern to your order. 

Direct Relations with Government- 

The seventh proposal is that as a general principle all important 
State, should be placed in direct political relations with the Central 
• comment In paragraph 310 of the report we have discriminated 
ietwecn the States which are now in relation with local governments 
i)?rn h ? Se wh ' ch ar e in relation with the Government of India 
( .jh.Tft ? the Govern °r-General. As regards the former 
, * K !u e fu , re pos £ lt '° 1 n cannot be determined immediately 
.k 0 * the f r °J th , e durbars and also the administrative 
ad\antages must be considered. We thought that in some cases 
die Government of India might assume direct relations with these 
States while in others they might be left for the time being in 
relation with the provincial Government. There are as Your 
Highnesses know, very real difficulties in the way of inaugurating anv 
uniform rule in the matter. In the case of some States their 
-emoteness from Delhi and Simla is a bar to closer relations with 
the Central Government. In other cases, the administrative interests 
of Hntish provinces and States are so closely interwoven that any 
proposal for a change of method requires most careful scrutiny. 
\vc may keep the principal of direct relations before us as the 
o jeetue at which to aim but we must beware of hasty action and 
proceed circumspectly. The cases of States in relation with local 
lU’.ernments will accordingly be considered in due course with 

c!rpfr?.mrn "!? hes . ° f l J ,e <lurbars and the administrative 

•Vr riT Il’ich hc S! i i ,al,Gn- 1 Uirn next 10 consideration of the 
1 r or 1 ' „ K j VOuk fi . over ? communication with States which 

.. re or may be in direct political relations with the Central Govern 
ment 1 he ideal to be aimed at is that there should be, wherever 
possible, only one political officer through whom the State should 
cone pond with the Government of India. In paragraph 310 of 
ti e report it is stated where the authority immediately sub¬ 
ordinate to the Government of India is an Agent to the Governor- 
ral the choice should lie generally between abolishing the 
of local political agents or residents while transferring their 
functions to the Agent to the Govornnr-General with an increased 
start of assistants, and abolishing the post of Agent to the Governor 
i icnural while retaining Residents accredited to states or groups 
<• State... A third alternative is that instead of abolishing either 
UK; Agent to the Governor-General or the Resident where both 
oiimcr . exist, ti e Residents of particular states might be allowed 
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tunicate direct with the Government of India, sending a 
of such communication to the Agent to the Governor 
General for his information. Before discussion opens as to 
the feasibility of these suggestions or others that may be put 
forward, I wish to make it plain that the Government of India do 
not contemplate the possibility of stereotyping their means of 
communication with States by sweeping changes which shall be 
of universal application. Some States have reached that stage of 
advancement when it would be both covcnient and suitable for them 
to have direct political relations with the Agent to the Governor 
General should they desire this. In other cases Durbars both 
need and would doubtless prefer to retain for the present the advice 
and assistance of an officer living on the spot or near by who i 
acquainted with local conditions. Again, while it is eminently 
appropriate that the greater States should be in relation with the 
Government of India through their individual residents the system 
is not capable of indefinite extension since over-centralisation is 
incompatible with wise and sympathetic conduct of affairs. \ve 
wish to clear and straighten the channels of communication where 
they are choked or devious, but this does not mean scraping me 
distributary system. Groups of States will for a long time to come 
need the advice and assistance of a senior political officer equipped 
with a staff of specialists trained in the different branches of ad¬ 
ministration, while* on the other hand, the Government of India 
equally need the intervention of such an officer both as a convenient 
channel of communication and to relieve them of minor respon¬ 
sibilities with which they are not fitted to deal. Co-ord dialing 
influence and external stimulus are particularly necessary when 
difficulties arise, such as famine or plague, or matters of common 
obligation affecting many states, or for the solution of local problems 
not justifying reference to the Central Government. Recent 
war emergencies have illustrated this very forcibly. The last 1- t 
further development for the scheme for a council. \ om Highncs.sc* 
as well recollect that in dealing with the constitution of !'r : bii 
India we have proposed in the joint report a Council of State "’h^n. 
to use the words of the report, shall take us part in on.man 
icgi dative business and shall be the final legislative authority in 
matters which the Government regards as essential. What we nave 
in view is to provide means of deliberation between the Govermm nl 
r, f India and Vour Highnesses on matters of common intcic by 
joint deliberation and discussion between the Council til Stale*; 
and the Council of Princes, or between representatives of each body. 
Such joint deliberation would take place only at the instance of id: 
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and it will be obvious that in making use of the pr^ 
tlpN iceroy would attach the greatest weight to any wishes which 
our Highnesses might from time to time express in the matter. 
The arrangement would be permissive only and at the out set I 
•suggest that simplicity and freedom from restrictions will be a 
supreme merit of a scheme which rightly used may well hold a 
:;ch suwe O; benefit lor this great country which we all love and in 
w aich die Princes and Chiefs have a joint heritage with the people.^ 
ol British India. * ^ 


January 25,1919. 

The C onference met again on the 25th January after a few* 
informal sittings and closed its deliberations for this sessions to be 
resumed in November next. 

Honour to Patiala. 

The Maharaja 01" Gwalior said ; —Vour Excellency, on 
account of the mournful event which happened in the Royal family 
the banquet which was to have come off on the 25th of this month 
had to be regretfully postponed. As President of the Reception 
Committee which was formed in connection with the banquet, it is 

privilege to request Your Excellency to present on our behalf 
'bis sword to our esteemed brother. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala. who so ably lepresented us last year at the Imperial 
Conference in Loudon. It is painful for me to recall that a 
deplorable mishap should have led to an alternation in the plans for 
th*; presentation, but 1 may say that anyhow it will be a grew 
pleasure to Ilis Highness to receive this sword from the hand; «•< 
Vour Excellency. 

r His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the Maharaja < ! 
Patiala said: \our Highness, it is a great pleasure to me to be 
able* io present this sword to you to-day on behalf of your brothei 
princes. I should like to thank you also personally myself for 
tile dignity and self-restraint with which you exercised the functions 
ol a representative of the States at the Imperial Conference ar. I 
i < ongratulate you. 

H?s Excellency then presented the sword to the MaharaT of 

f'atiala. 


The Eoform Proposals. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur said:---Your Excellency and 
Vour 1 lighncRscs, Pt Eiaps it is not necessary to mak^ any introdnt 
t"ry reniarks m mrmg the follow,;— resolution which nanT in \nv 
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^it on an unique occasion like this, it may not be 
time to say that whatever help we were able to render in 
prosecution of the late war was readily given because we thought 
that it was our paramount duty to serve our King-Emperor with 
whole-hearted devotion and without the least idea of claiming privi 
leges and honours in return. It is not our object at the present 
moment to embarass the Government whfch appreciates fully our 
war efforts, but to co-operate with them in removing certain anomalies 
which have crept in our relations with the Imperial Government. 
I may assure them on behalf of my brother princes that we do not. 
approach them in a captious spirit, eager to find fault with them and 
their officers, but to draw attention to the disabilities we are working 
under and ask for a solution in a spirit of sympathy and justice. ) 
move the following resolution 



“This Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs desires to expicsa it* 
sineferest gratitude to Ii. E the Viceroy and the Kight Hon'ble the Secretary 
of State for India for the solicitude shown by them in tl port on the 
Indian Constitutional Reforms for promoting the welfare of Ruling 
and Chiefs and safe-guarding their interests. 1 hey are especiallv grate u 
for the assurance that no constitutional changes which may take place " ; 
impair the rights, dignities qnd privileges secured to them by treaties, sanaus 
and engagements. , . . . 

This Conference also desires to place on record jts deep sense t»l npprela¬ 
tion of H. E Lord Chelmsford V noble er^eavour in bringing together the 
Ruling Princes and giving them an opportunity for free and frank discussion 
and friendly exchange of views with their brother princes and the Govern¬ 
ment of India in all matters afTccting their states. They are specie lb 
grateful for the confidence His Excellency reposed in them where questions ot 
imperial interests were concerned, thus bringir ; the Princes and Chi b of 
India in closer touch with the Imperial Government and encouraging tln m t*-> 
t ike an active interest in the problems not only of India, but of the wkoh 
Empire. ’ 

The resolution was put and carried. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said :-Your Highnesses —-1 

appreciate very highly the friendly spirit which prompt'd 
Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur to move this resolution an the 
sentiments to which it gives expression. It will he a 1 
encouragement to the Secretary of State and to myselt to Knuxs 1 * ut 
our efforts to associate the great Princes of India more close.> \\ h 
die Government of this great Empire and to improve our nvi'.u.d 
relations are so gratefully recognised and I can assure you lh:u 
ili« '-.e effort? will not be relaxed. I thank. ^ our Highnesot*:■» m* -< 
warmly on behalf of myself and the Secretary of Slate to wl ' J 
shall not tail to communicate ’he terms of this resolution. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior Your Excellency,- • 
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5 atv{his Conference is coming to an end it is fitting that I sHOu 
for on behalf of my brother Princes and myself some observations, 
on matters of general interest as well as on the useful experience 
which the present session has brought us all. On the first day of 
our meeting Your Excellency’s remarkable address brought home 
to us more clearly than ever the complexity of the Indian States 
problem as well as the difficulty of finding for it a suitable solution: 
but more of this later. It seems more suitable that I should at the 
outset briefly allude to certain epoch-making events which by their 
importance appear to me to claim priority of mention. 

The armistice which was signed on the nth November marked 
for the allies the happy ending of the greatest war known to 
history involving a heart-breaking expenditure of blood and treasure. 
Therefore, this is the occasion for deep thankfulness to the Ordainer 
of human affairs. We now look forward to the conclusion of a 
ju S t and lasting peace, a peace which we trust will not only secure 
tranquility to the British Empire for a long time to come, but will 
also bring about a fair adjustment of the rights of all races and 
communities. I refer to the glorious end of the war to recall what 
has rendered its achievements possible. Bearing in mind the part 
plaved in the war by the British Empire, 1 think it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that it was the absolute unity of that composite structure 
which operated most powerfully towards that end, and if I may raise 
a forthei question it will be only to supply an equally obvious 
ans.ver. tk what rendered such a perfect cohesion possible ? ” It was. 
ihe personality of His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor which 
has won him an ample and firm place in the affections of his people. 
It is not the sentiment which only tradition breeds that I express 
but a deduction from the world’s history when I say that hereditary 
throne is the greatest binding and welding force in the life ol 
nations and communities. We, the Princes of India, rejoice to find 
> n all sides undeniable evidence of attachment to the British 
T hrone, and it inspires us with the brightest hopes for the good 
of humanity and the peace of the world to find the British Throne, 
lo vvhlch we are bound by very close ties, more secure than evet 
before, and I may say in consequence of the great struggle which 
has thrown many a crown into the melting pot. 

This security which is broad-based upon the affection and good 
will of the people is, we firmly believe, going shortly to find its 
counterpart in the adoption of liberal measures calculated to im¬ 
prove the machinery of the governance of India. These measures, 
which -re irrevocably promised will bring in their train enhanced 
l, . y a and contentment in India and the ampler they can b** made. 
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regard for the conditions that are obtaining, and the qui~*, 
be enforced, the greater will be their certain result. 1 am 
not using the language of convention but I speak from conviction 
when I say that both the amplitude and the expedition are assured 
by the combination which we all regard to be of happy angury, 
viz., the continuation of Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty and the 
reappointment to the Secretaryship of State for India of the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. E. S. Montagu. 

The recent elevation of our distinguished countryman Sir 
Satyendra Sinha to the Peerage and his appointment to an office 
in the British Government is an example of true insight, gregt 
political imagination, and what is even more important, of genuine 
honesty of purpose and we refuse to credit the libel from wherever 
it emanates that in this measure of simple justice to the people there 
is even the slightest taint of party or other questionable tactics. 
The recognition of India’s rights is further emphasised by h r 
direct representation in the Peace Conference and in the inclu >on 
of our illustrious brother, the Maharaja of Bikanir. amongst the 
delegates to Versailles. We recognise the determination to accord 
to the Indian States their rightful place in the fabric of the British 
Empire. For all this our heartfelt thanks are due to Your 
Excellency’s insight into the existing conditions, and Mr. Montagu's 
powerful support, no less than to the sympathy and sense of justice 
of the British Cabinet. To all of them we are also grateful tor 
the generous appreciation of our services during the war. 


The Conference. 


I come now to Your Excellency's opening address. I propose 
to deal with it in the order of importance of the points that call 
lor notice. Your Excellency called upon us to remember that 
the British Government is the paramount power in India. A. 
regards this direct reminder we feci no hesitation in saying and 
saying it as unequivocally as possible, that the paramountcy of tlw 
British Government is a fact that is not open to challenge. 1 * i 
a fact that is readily admitted and a fact that is recognized as a 
hie>sing because it is accompanied with justice. It i - peilups 
within the experience of us all that side h sues have .. icndenr , o 
cn,u<Mind the more important ones. The bearing of this remark 
will be apparent when I recall to Your Excellency's mind die 
origin of the present Conference and of the desire lor the nna- 
tion of a collective body of ITinces. That desire was not the result 
of the impend ng changes in the .ulininhtrathe machinery ol India 
it was the outcome oi the feeling that so long as each ite ought 
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ilmion of its difficulties or the removal of its disabilities^^ 
dual representation, such difficulties, though in many instances 
common, were all to be treated as peculiar to the state which 
represented them and while this possible misapprehension prevailed, 
not only was the realization of the fact that difficulties common 
to the -late were likely to be unduly delayed, but the individual 
representations could not be accepted to carry the weight they 
deserved. 1 his was one determining factor. The absence ©f an 
ot\ an 01 t e collective expression of opinion was also responsible 
for ringing about a condition of affairs in which the interests of the 
States in such matters as affected them jointly with British India 
were exposed to the risk of being ignored. In addition there were 
certain crying needs which it has now been sought to meet by 
t ic application of plain and direct remedies, and these remedies 
such for instance as the appointment of commissions of enquiry 
for the purpose stated, and the placing of States in direct political 
relations with the Government of India, are, I may say. so essential 
that their application does not admit of delay. 


Treaty nights. 


Allusion was made by Your Excellency to the improvement 
ol the relations between the Crown and the States. With regard 
to this all that is. desired is that the various rights secured to the 
latt M.v their individual treaties as also their inherent sovereign 


ais 
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r,| 1 J 1 he en . sured to the™ and consistently respected, and 
' £ " 0 P rat 'ce or *?. easu . re would in future be permitted to 

com-, into being which directly or indirectly overlies the expressed 

intion nf trip i t< i « . . « . 


or implied1 intention of the treaties. It will be admitted that no 
• uics are ever comprehensive documents. Having been dra^n 
; ; , t0 . , ' ,c . t ' t th £ con d'tions that existed at the time of their conclusion. 

“ ^ v '. n 8 had for ti,eir Purpose the attainment of particular 

; ,L 'J ert ' il; ey can cover but a very limited field. Their tenor however 

1S unmistakable and their general clauses clearly indicate the enjov- 
inent by the States of a status and position which in the course of 
ha :e , suffered deterioration in practice. Therefore what the 
. Mies ..sk for is that no measure inconsistent with this tenor and 
t"o..e clauses should be adopted by the Imperial Government and 
,' ;i \ ' States. In any case ' • :h measures as are 

liU-ly !■> aflect in any degree the internal autonomy of the States, 
moir in:,* confront should be previously obtained. 

,. n a « ain t,l ‘ c was reference to the necessity of making a 
re important states and the rest, and Your 
iiNcel.f ncy remarked that the distinction could only be based upon 
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&askk$iional considerations, that is to say, upon the^ nature of the 
-.ilk "between individual States and the Crown. The fundamental 
consideration determining the distinction could not have been more 
aptly described and we entirely concur with the principle. 



Commissions of Enquiry. 

As regards Commissions of Enquiry, in order to allay the appre¬ 
hensions of some of the less affluent states. Your Excellency thought 
fit to give a very positive assurance that such commissions would 
never be allowed to develop into engines of oppression to be used 
by the richer against the poorer states. The sentiment underlying 
the assurance is in consonance with the best traditions of the British 
Government, but if 1 may venture so to put it, there is also another 
side to the shield and an opposite and real clanger to be avoided. 
An equal degree of determination should characterise the resolve 10 
see that the accident of wealth is not detrimental to the interests ot 
any state. The fear might not unnaturally be entertained t'uu where 
there was a clear case for the appointment of a commission the Ie*>.> 
affluent States—disparity there must be between the means of any two 
states—might find it very convenient to plead comparative poverty, 
and by plausibly appealing to the possibility of oppression prevent 
adjudication by a means unquestionable the fairest. Such picas 
often go with a bad case and, per contra, wealth and a good case are 
juite a conceivable combination in the ordinary law courts. It might 
sometimes happen that the acumen of the bar may detlect the award 
in the direction of the longest purse, but before independent com¬ 
missions, such as those contemplated in the Reforms report, the 
merits of the case may be safely relied upon to prevail over all other 
considerations. 


Results of Conference. 

As regards the results achieved by the present conference in 
respect of the important subjects that are before us for discussion, 
l will only make a brief reference here on each point. We have 
decided by a majority that a definite line should be drawn here Uter 
between the Sovereign states and others. As regards the question 
of the examination of treaties and the need of codifying and standar¬ 
dising past usage we have appointed a special committee to thrash 
this question and make the suggestion at our next meeting, W e 
have unanimously decided in favour of the early establishment ot 
an organisation of Princes which is to be hereafter called by th j 
name oi ‘ Narendha Mandal, (in English “Chamber of r inses 
Wc have carric 1 r* solutions for the establishment ot commission:’- 
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and for the election of standing committees as outlined 
Irfthe Montagu-Chelmsford Report but with slight modifications. 
We l ave cordially and unanimously supported the propositions of 
direct political relations between all the important states and the 

Imperial Government. A Committee has been appointed to deal 
with the question of precedence under Section .7. We have also 
decided that this conference recommends that the consideration of 


the que. ’’on of the means to be provided for joint deliberation 
between the Government of India and the Princes should be post¬ 
poned until the Chamber of Princes and Chiefs has been estnh- 
ii bed, and until the result of the proposals made for the introduc¬ 
tion of the reforms in British India is definitely known. 

I am afraid I have taxed Your Highnesses’ patience rather long, 
but the importance of the occasion and the magnitude of the 
interests involved rendered this unavoidable. While thanking 
Your Excellency for the patience and # sympathy with which you 
have guided our deliberations, we earnestly hope that our labours 
will bear rich fruit in the near future. 


H. E. The Viceroy. 

H. E. the Viceroy.—I thank Your Highness for the reply 
which you have just made to my opening address at the commence¬ 
ment of this conference. The text of the reply only reached my 
hands a few minutes before this sitting, and you will not expect 
me therefore in such circumstances to deal otf-hand with the 
ihiporunt matters which have been discussed in it. I have already 
alluded to them in my opening speech, but I can assure Your 
highnesses that all that has passed in debate here and the views 
which have been expressed in Your Highness’s reply will receive 
our most careful consideration. I think we all agree that the 
debates this year have been of special interest, and 1 am sure that 
they have been of value to us all. It is always a great pleasure to 
me personally to have this opportunity of meeting Your Highnesses 
here, enabling you to discuss with me and with other members of 
my Government the problems which you have at hand, and 1 can 
assure you that we are all of us delighted to see you and disci: s 
tic- l^s with you. It now only remains for me to wish Your High 
ne^es goodbye and a safe return to your States, and express tin 
hope that you may be all here once again in November to consider 
the important matters which we discussed at these conferences. 
May 1 say that to constitute a permanent record of this conference 
u photograph will be taken immediately alter adjournment to-day. 
1 now wish Vour Highnesses good-bye and thank you for you. 

. < fruitful liscussions which have taken place. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The following pages compiled from Hansard, Parliamentary 
Debates, are intended to present*to the Indian public an account 
of the proceedings in the British Houses of Parliament of matters 
Indian, and if possible, to show the trend of events which contribute 
to the shaping of India's political destiny so far as it is directed and 
led by Parliament. The volume opens with the now nrnous 
announcement of 20 th Aug.’ 17 , declaring, in the carefully worded, 
language of politicians, the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to India. The causes which led to that announcement 
are now matters of past history which it is not the object here to 
open. But it may be recalled, in passing, that that declaration 
was made under a strain which has now passed off. Good 
intentions are often expressed and resolved upon, alike by Nations 
as bv individuals, under the compelling force of some adventitious 
unthought of emergency but people do not live in strain for ever ; 
it passes off, and with it many a good resolve 1 That announcement 
was made when the British Empire was in peril, and not a day too 
soon or too late. India herself was in a state of ferment and thin ; 
were so drifting as to throw all thought, all sections, all creeds— 
Hindus and Moslems, Brahmins and Pariahs, townsmen and village- 
folk, agitators and merchants— all into an united common stream of 
thought and action and ideal. Discerning people :n bgh and 
responsible quarters saw that some remedy was required. Ac* > j r- 
dingly the War cabinet in England forged a remedy and hurled it 
the seven seas to India 1 Came the Declaration of Aug 
10 India and with it the Apple of Discord ! The drift of things 
into a common channel stopped ; streams rolled back. Lines became 
distinctly discernible : Extremists, Moderates, Home Rulers, Brah 
mins, Non-Brahmins, etc a thousand sects and creeds of ’bought 
ran helter-skelter all scrambling for the apple. So iar the announce¬ 
ment was well aimed and it well served its purpose ! 
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Air- Montagu—the Man- 

central figure in the current phase of India’s Parliamentary 
is the Secretary of State, the Rt. Hon. Edwin Samuel 
Montagu. Iiis connection with Indian affairs dates officially from 
1910 when he was chosen by Lord (then Mr.) Morley to be the 
Under-secretary of State for India. He has had a thorough grinding 
in the Morley an code of Liberalism and whether his present actions 
rellect some of the haltering and unconvincing principles of that 
code, history has yet to judge. His earlier speeches in Parliament 
on Indian affairs, particularly the budget speeches of the four years 
the period of his Under-secretaryship, however, breathe 
a spirit oi liberalism and exhibit a breadth of heart rare even in 
ihose halcyon days of liberalism. For one thing he has ever 
carried with him an air of warm fellowship with his Indian fellow- 
subjects, and privately and in the platform, outside office, he has 
championed the cause of India and sympathised with her woes, as 
tow vise have championed and sympathised since the days of John 
Office, especially the unenviable office of the Indian Secre- 
1 r y of state with its unavoidable bondage of system and tradition, 
may ..nd do sometimes appear to have cast a shadow on the real man, 
bn' the time is not yet to judge if the man or the machine has out¬ 
grown the other. History stores ample proof of cases where the 
machine breaks the man, system clogs his activitv and tradition wrecks 
* society. Mr. Montagu has already shown rare tact and ingenuity in 
'*■ 1 ' * “'nulling of problems where all that is old and rotten of an old 
1 '’* l ( l fctand in the path of progress. He has travelled far all 
r India more than once and his utterances reveal that he has 
traveled cln ^ learned from his travels as onlv one who has a heart 
instinct with feeling can learn and understand. 

He was lor the last time in India in 1917—18 as the special 
repre.-entative of His Majesty’s Government in order to discu s 
wiiij the authorities and representatives of the people here the 
questions concerning constitutional changes in the “too 
wooden, too iron’’ Governmr .t of India. A characteristic of 
iii.'.i one perhaps flowing from the same rare tact and ingenuity 
Inherent in him which has enabled him more than once to ply 
tin nigh difficult waters, is his knack of keeping himself, ids per- 
jonalilv and egotism, far away behind the true issues he wants 
carried, This serves to mark him oft fr m the pattern of junkers 
of wlmm India knows unfortunately too well and too many. The 
l M,SVrr of such a man, be it for God or evil, is far greater than that 
P '• f, f blustering junkers put together, and India requires 
( puil i’uenuiiy and -kill to wauh the doings and sav ; ngs ot such 
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Mediately before he took his seat in the Cabinet as Seen 
for India, he told his constituencies at Cambridge :— 

» up the work whore Mr. Chamberlain left it a few days ago. As 
a private member of the House of Commons, when I had no sort of notion 
that I should be asked to fill any vacancy in the India Office, I made a 
speech on Indian affairs. That speech embodied the opinions I held and 
still hold. Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Commons that the reform of 
the Govt, of India was now under discussion between him and his Council 
and the Viceroy and his Council and advisers in India. I take up that 
discussion, I hope, without interruption where he left it, and in due course 
the Govt, will aunounce their policy. 

The speech referred to is his well known speech in the 
House of Commons, 12 July, 1917, on the Debate on the Mesopota¬ 
mia Commission’s Report, in which occur that famous denunciation 
of the Govt, of India which is so often quoted :— 

“The Govt, of India is too wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too-.ante¬ 
diluvian, to be of any use for modern purposes. I do not believe that auy body 
could ever support the Govt, of India from the point of view of mpderu 
requirements. 


“I toll this House that the statutory organisation of the India (Ihee 
produces an apotheosis of circumlocution and red tape beyond the dreams m 
auy ordinary citizen. 

Below is given an extensive extract from that speech iroui 
which it may be gathered with what mind he came to the India 
office. The Mesopotamian affair of 1917.it maybe necessary to 
point out, was a hopeless muddle. Troops were sent without 
provision, provision was sent without direction, conflicting orders, 
from authority paralysed action, and the man at the spot, General 
Nixon, had to retire after the battle of Ctesiphon. A Commission 
of enquiry was issued and it scathingly attacked the Sec. oL State 
(Mr. Chamberlain), Lord Hardinge (the Viceroy), and others of the 
Government of India. The virulence with which the press in 
England attacked Lord Hardinge, whom India will ever remember 
as one of her very few well-wishers and sympathisers, was alter 
all prompted by party tactics. The immediate effect of the storm 
raise ! was the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain and the appoint 
ment of Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State. 

On the Debate on the Report of the Me#opotarnian Com 
mission in the House of Commons, 12 July 1917 ? ^ r * Montagu m 






lire course of his speech said :— 

“l will now turn to Lord Hardinge. There can be no doubt in the 
mind of anybody who is acquainted with recent; occurrences 11 
In ha Lhai Lord Hardinge when he left India left it by the universal 
opinion of all Indians, people and Princes, as the mo o pupul’i 
Viceroy of modern times. 
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U censured by this document (the Report) for what, for the 
relied too much upon those who had been chosen to give him 
Mary advice. Among the many things we have never decided in 
this country are the relations between politicians and soldiers. On the 
same day you may read two newspapers : sometimes, I think, you 
will read in one newspaper trenchant criticisms against the Govern¬ 
ment for overruling or disregrading or attempting to hamper the action 
or their military advisers, and on the other hand you will find peremp¬ 
tory demands that they should so hamper, overrule or criticise their 
nillit ary advisers. The two accusations arc not in harmony with one 
another, and the true relation of the responsibility of politicians and 
soldiers has never been satisfactorily decided in this country, or as 
far as T know, by any Government. But the mistake that Lord 
Hardiiige made, if it be a mistake, is the same miskake as my Right 
Hon. iriend made when he relied upon Lord French and Sir 
D juglas Haig, and the same mistake he is making when he relies 
now 01: the advice of Sir Douglas Haig. 


“Loid Ilardinge’s reliance upon Sir Beauchamp Dull is not 
different from that of my Right Hon. friend opposite. Lord 
1 I.irdinge in this regard cannot be treated as an isolated figure. I think 
the real charge against the Indian Government is a charge in which 
1 want to include Lord Hardinge and my Right Hon. friend opposite 
(Mr. Chamberlain) and his predecessor in offee, Lord Crewe. 

"It is so easy to be wise after the event. At the beginning of the 
' r 1 Jicve there was too great doubt of the loyalty and co-opera- 
n.jn o! the Indian people. The limes newspaper, day after day foi 
sessions and months past, had articles pointing out that sedition 
was supposed to be rife. It loomed certainly much too large in th* 
disc ussions of the House. It misled the Germans into thinking 
India was disloyal, and the deliberate policy of the Government in 
regard to India during the War seems to me to have been this : Let us 
make as little contribution as wc can from India : Keep the 
War way from India ; we will take Indiansoldiers and put them 
uko France, and lend Indian civilians to the Home Govern¬ 
ment. India geographically is a country should be content 
with defending its own frontiers, and in maintaining order—a ven 
great responsibility— inside the continent of India. Apart from 
ihal it was to do nothing near itself in the War. The people 
of Indki were n >* even asked to contribute to the War, although they 
• sked Parliament that they should be allowed to contribute. 1 am 
’’ d tha volunteers were asked for in Bengal for certain purposes, 
.v 1 -i P awards wei- told they were not wanted. lam talking now 
'*i m In ginning of the War. The* policy was that we did tim hum 
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/India should co-operate in this War or not ; we did 
-d ^osi t>tnern; we dare not trust them —I am not criticising them from 
that point of view— let us keep the War far from India. Then events 
proved that the Indian people were anxious to co-operate, and the 
share of the Indian people in this War, from beginning to the end, has 
always been greater than the share of the Indian Government inthis 
War, and always more willing than the share of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. When this atmosphere had been created, when Indian troops 
had been sent to France, and as Lord Hardinge said, when India had 
been “bled white” suddenly there comes a change of policy, this ex¬ 
pedition to Bagdad, a complete reversal of policy, unaccompanied, so 
far as I can see, with any big enough effort to putthe Government and 
organisation of India, which was then on a peace footing, on a war 
footing, for an aggressive war, comparable to the change in policy. 
Therefore, the machinery was overturned; there was no equipment 
for war, and when expeditions were sent abroad they ought to have 
been equipped in a way comparable to the equipment of tin* 
expeditionary forces in this country and in our Dominions, 
a matter of tact, here comes what l rega d a true reduction from 
source. The machinery of Government in thL country, v.itli i.s 
ritten constitution, and the machinery of (jovernment in our 
Dominions, has proved itself sufficiently elastic, sufficiently capable 
.of modification, to turn a peace-pursuing instrument into a war¬ 
making instrument. It is the Government of India alone which 
does not seem capable of transformation, and I regard that as bared 
upon the fact that the machinery is statute-written machinery. Fh* 
Government of India is too wooden , too iron , too inelastic , too ante¬ 
diluvian, to be of any use for the modern purposes 7 vc have vi mew. 
I do not believe that anybody could ever support the Government cn 
India from the point of view of modern requirements. 


As 

bU 


The Ghost of an Indian Debate- 

“The tone of those Debaics was unreal, unsubstantial 
iml ineffective. If estimates for India, like estimates fc d’». 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the Colon! t Secroaiy 
were to be discussed on the floor of the House of Com¬ 
mons, the Debates un India would be as good as the debits 

on foreign affairs. After all, what is the difference ? Has it -vetfg 

been suggested to the people of Australia that the) should i • >’ 
.he salary of the Secretary ot State for the C olony Yv hy 

Auiuld the whole cost of ihai building itself, in < harles S’-v. t, 

including the building itself, be an item of the Indian tir.p.'vcr * 
l urd§n rather than that of this House of Common^ and die people 
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country ? If I may give one example of the inconve? 
oCthe existing system, I would refer to the Indian Cotton Duties 
debate which occurred in this House this year. The Colton Duties 
had been imposed and there was no possible way of undoing that. 
That is the attitude in which we always debate Indian affairs. You 
have got no opportunity of settling 'the policy. It has been some¬ 
times questioned whether a democracy' can rule an Empire. I sav 
that in this instance the democracy has never had the opportunity 
of trying. But even if the House of* Commons were to give order- 
to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of State is not his own 
master. In matters vitally affecting India, he can be overruled by 
a majorit} of his Council. 1 may be told lhat the cases are very* rare 
in which the Council has differed from the Secretary of State for 
India. I know one case anyhow, where it was a very near thing, 
and where the action of the Council might without remedy have 
involved the Government of India in a policy out of harmony with 
the declared policy of the House of Commons and the Cabinet. 
And these gentlemen are appointed for seven years, and can onb 
be controlled from the House of Parliament by Resolution carried 
in both Houses calling on them for their resignations. The whole 
system of the India Office is designed to prevent control by the 
House of Commons for fear that there might be too advanced a 
Secretary of State. I do not say that it is possible to govern India 
ugh the intervention of the" Secretary of State with no expert 


advice, but what I do say is that in this epoch, now after the Meso- 
p j. unia Report, he must get his expert advice in some other wav 
ina.)! b) this ( ouncil of men. great men though no doubt they r 
always are, who come home after lengthy service in India to spend 
T. i si year of their retirement as members of the Council ol 
a. No wonder that the practice 


India. No wonder that the practice of telegrams backward and 
lor , ird and of private telegrams, commented upon by the Mesopot 
am ia Report, has come into existence. 


Red iape in India Office. 

‘Does any Member of this House know much about procedure, 
in the India Office, how the Council sits in Committees, how there 
* interposed between the Civil Servani and the political Chiefs 
tbc ( ommittces of the India Council, and how the draft on some 
Mtiiple question conu s up through the Cavil servant to the Under- 
‘ : ^r iry of State, and may be referred back to the Committee 
d hicii st uds it bunk to him, and it then goes to the Secretary of 
ol "'ho then sends it to India Council, which may refer it 
bacf: tu the Commiticc, and two or three times in its histo. ma* 
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and I speak with some feelings on this subject, for in the 
1912 a very small modification in this m^rliinprv wnc nttpmntr 


.^backwards and forwards ? I say that that is a system scVtuirr 
s, so designed to prevent efficiency and change that in the light 
of these revelations it cannot continue to exist. 1 speak very bitterly, 

year 

machinery was attempted bv 
Lord Crewe, and a Bill was introduced into the House of Com 
mons. On the motion of Lord Curzon, it was thrown out on Second 
Reading in another place. Its authorship was attributed to me, 
and I was supposed to have forged it on my Noble Chief, because 
I found that the machinery of the India Office was not good to: 
my own purposes. My only desire then, as it is now, was to try and 
find something which had some semblance of speedy action. Govern 
ment offices are often accused of circumlocution and red-tape. 1 
have been to the India Office and to other offices. I till this House 
that the statutory organisation of the India Office produces an apo¬ 
theosis op circumlocution and red-tape boyond the dreams of any or bi¬ 
nary citizen. Now I will come to one particular detail of the India 
Office administration before I pass from this subject. I think die 
Mesopotamia Report stigmatises the conduct of the Stores Depart¬ 
ment as in the one respect unbusinesslike. The Stores Department 
of the India Office is a Department whose sole function—a most 
important function certainly—is the purchase of millions of pounds 
worth of equipment for the Indian Army, clothing and such like. 
It is presided over by a Civil servant ; in the year 1912 or 191 * 
a vacancy occurred in that office, and it was’suggested then that 
the proper man to superintend mere, purchasing operations of that 
kind was a business man, an institution of the policy always associut- 
eri with the Prime Minister. Great difficulties appeared in the vnj < 
of the appointment of a business man, and a Civil servant was 
appointed. But it was agreed then that the next occupant of t’ 
office should be a business man. My right Hon. Friend, tin. 
Secretary of State, told me yesterday that a Civil servant ha I .v mi 
been appointed. 


Too Rigid Government 

“I come now p to the question of the Government of India Irom 
India. I think that the control of this Hou over the Sc icury 
oi State ought to be more real, and I would say further that ih< 
independence of the Viceroy from the Secretary of State ought 1*. 
i,f - much greater. You cannot govern a great country 1 • De 
despatch of telegrams. The Viceroy ought to have tar greater 
powers devolved to him than is at present the cast*. Win ,1 I s.n 
that, 1 do submit that you cannot leave the Viceroy as it. .s. A a* 
there four much more busy men in this country than 11 is M.tjcsh 
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the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for For 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons ? Yet the 
Analogous positions of these four posts are held by one man in 
India, and he is expected to be responsible and closely to investigate 
the conduct of a great expedition like this ! You cannot find an 
individual who can undertake the work. Your executive system 
m India has broken down because it is not constituted for the com- 
plirated duties of modern Government but you cannot reorganise 
the Executive Government of India, remodel the Viccroyalty, 
give the Executive Government more freedom from this blouse 
<>i Commons and the Secretary of State, unless you make it more 
responsible to the people of India. Really the whole system has 
-jot to be explored in die light of the Mesopotamian Commission. 
It has proved to be of too much rigidity. My Hon. and gallant 
tru.nd opposite (Com. Wedgwood) in his Minority Report, I think— 
w crtainly in the questions he has asked in this blouse —seems to 
advocate a complete Home Rule for India . I do not believe there 
»»• oiy itemuod for that in India on a large scale. I do not believe 


' v ill be possible, or certainly be a cure for these evils. 

Commander Wedgewood :— I want that to be the goal to¬ 
wards which we are driving. 

Mr- Montagu ; As a goal, I see a different picture; I see the 
i'e. i s<‘U-gpverning Dominions and provinces of India organised and 
oo-ordinvi-d with the great principalities, the existing principalities— 
and perhaps new ones—not one great Home Rule country, but a 
sene ot ^'-governing provinces and Principalities, federated by one 
L *' 111 • Government. But whatever be the object of your rule in India, 
he universal demand of those Indians whom I have met and corres¬ 
ponded hat you hould state it. Having stated it you sh 

give some instalment to show that you are in real earnest; some 
1 eg ninng of the new plan which you intend to pursue ; lhat gives vou 
’bv opportunity of giving greater representative institutions in some 
form or oilier to the people of India, of giving them greater control of 
their Executive, of remodelling the Executive—that affords you the 
opportunity of giving the Executive more liberty from Home because 
you cannot leave your harassed officials responsible to two sets of 
people. Responsibility here at home was intended to replace or to 
bo .i substitute for responsibility in India. As you increase 
• pniisibility in India you can lessen that responsibility at home. 

The Will of the Indian People 
"but lam positive of ibis, your great claim to continue the illogical 
v'v.Utu < i Government by winch we have governed 7 iulia in the past 
' doit wa efficient. Jt has been proved to be not ofliciciu. 
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proved lo be not sufficiently elastic to express the 
x ^'ffiaian people, to make them into a warring nation as they 
v r anted to be. The history of this war shows that you can rely 
upon the loyally of the Indian people to the British Empire—if you 
ever before doubted it! If you want to use that loyalty you must lake 
advantage of that love of country which is a religion in India, and 
yoii must give them that higher opportunity of controlling their own 
destinies, not merely by councils which cannot act, but by control, 
by growing control of the Executive itself. Then in your next war— 
if we ever have war—in your next crisis, through times of peace, you 
will have a contented India, an India equipped to help. Believe me, 
Speaker, it is not a question of expediency, it is not a question 
of desirability. Unless you arc prepared to remodel, in the light of 
modern experience, this century-old and cumbrous machine, then 
1 believe, I verily believe, that you will lose your right to control the . 
destinies of the Indian Empire.*’ 

Mr Montagu’s liberal ideas are best expounded in his own speech 
Jt Cambridge on Liberalism delivered on the 28 L eb. die 

year of the great Imperial Durbar at Delhi when he was the Lruler 
Secretary. In the course of his address he said:— 

“The keystone of Canadian loyalty is the freedom of the Canadian 
people. Canada has not moved a step towards separation or 
Republican institutions, yet Canada is divided only by an imagin'. \ 
line from the greatest and most progressive Republic in the world, 
and the tie of tree association within the Empire has held in lace ol 
he strongest natural and political attractions. From that the 
t. onservatives ought to have learnt a lesson in Empire-build iiag, hm 
hey learnt nothing. When more than fifty years had passed, when 
' anada was becoming increasingly loyal and prosperous, wc came 10 
•South Africa. Had the Conservatives learnt anything in I* • tpiru- 
building . ; The Lyttelton Constitution, rejected by the Dutch, fraught 
with friction and irritation at ever}' step, was their best performance. 
When fortunately and by the mercy of heaven the end of iheii reign 
ime and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, by his application ’ > 
•"'Otuh Africa of the liberal principles of freedom, laid the foui clarions? 

the South African Union, of another Canada in Africa, which m 
my opinion justified the policy of the British Empire in the oyer, o f 
the wor d, yet the then leader of the Conservative party, Mr Uadoui. 
called our policy the most reckless experiment of modern times. 

The Turn of India . ^ 

Mcil, then, when these principle- of self-government had hem applied 
n their most extreme form, came the turn of India, hen 1 01 d 
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fW* introduced his Indian Councils Act in 1909. Here 
_ ' 'caching scheme, here was no reckless experiment, merely a 
cautious attempt to associate the governed with the governor 
and to give expression to popular opinion in India. And we had 
the late Lord Percy in the House of Commons saying ! ‘ Therefore, 
although it is our duty to warn the Government of the dangers which 
mi our opinion attend many of the steps which we are recommending, 
the responsibility of acting upon or neglecting the warning must rest 
with the Government themselves/’ And we had the usual carping 
criticism cf Lord Curzon. Well, nobody can doubt the success of 
the Indian Councils Act, but still the Conservatives have learnt no 
better. The latest efforts in Imperial workmanship were the far- 
reaching reforms announced the other day at Delhi as the centred 
feature of His Majesty's successful visit to his Indian dominions. It 
would be improper for me to discuss these reforms without 
prefacing my remarks with a word of my own personal belief that, 
the great outstanding triumph of that Indian tour was the personality 
ot King George himself. The good results of his gracious voyage 
to India will long outlive the pleasure afforded the Indian people 
hv 1 he opportunity of demonstrating their overwhelming loyalty to 
the British Throne. 


The Durbar Announcements- 

"In the House of Commons Mr. Bonar Law dismissed it with 
1 vo criticism : firstly, that it would cost money ; and, secondly, 
that the reversal of the partition of Bengal, as he called it, was a 
damaging blow to our prestige. I would say in passing that the 
complaint about expense as the first objection to a great Imperial 
measur. is typical of modern Conservatism. To them ideals, 
pool v, liberty, imagination are unknown ; they reduce Empire 
to \ profit and loss account ; their ideal is one of a cash nexus, 
:\nd a million or two is to them far more important than the fact lhai 
the transfer of capital provides India with a new city, in a historic 
place, amid the enthusiastic welcome of the whole of a tradition* 
loving people. And as for prestige—O India, how much happier 
would have been your history if that word had been left out of the 
English vocabulary ! But there you have Conservative Imperialism 
at its worst ‘ we are not there , mark you, to repair evil , '<■ amend 
jitj 1 . -t. to projit by experience.—we must abide by our mistakes, 

ontinue to outrage popular opinion simply for the sake of being able lo 
say, 1 hare said what 1 have said." I have in other places and at 
jth- in * expressed my opinion freely on prestige. Wo do no 
hold Ind by invoking this well-mouthed word ; we must hold it by 
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iutions, and more and more as time goes on bv the congej 
governed. That consent must be based on the respect which - 
wfTshail teach them for the progressive justice of the Government 
in responding to their legitimate demands. But Mr. Bonar Law 
knows nothing of India, as he will be the first to admit, and it is 
to the House of Lords that we must turn for a more exhaustive 
criticism of our proposals. 


Lord Curzon !! 

“In the lengthy speech which he delivered last week in the House 
of Lords he did lip-serv'ue i Parliamentary control, but notwith¬ 
standing the fact that Lord T Teton was sitting next him, notwith¬ 
standing the fact thai i ^ Mr. Brodrick. as he then was, not 
Lord Curzon, who was iccbmcally responsible for a large part 01 
the Curzonian administration, ,ie never mentioned the ex-Secretary of 
State in the whole course of his speech, nor did Lord Midleton 
speak himself. Lord Curzon has chosen as a point of survey 1 
for the work of which he is so proud—a point in which he is in 
his own light f and his sha is over everything that lie has done. 
It is not “Hands oil India* ’.at he preaches : it is “Leave Curzonian 
India as Lord Curzon let' •. To alter anything that Lord Curzon 
did would be damaging our prestige HI 

Why 4 4e Partition was Reversed- 

“Next, Lord Curzon stated that our policy involved a reversal of 
his policy. I trust Lord Curzon will forgive me for saying that he 
never had a policy at all. (Laughter and applause .) He was a there 
administrator, an industrious, fervid, and efficient administrator. 
He was, in a word, a chauffeur who spent his time polishing up the 
machinery, screwing every nut and bolt oi his cat ready to make it 
go, but he never drove it ; he did not know where to drive it to. 
{Applause.) He merely marked time and waited until a reforming 
Government gave marching orders. If he were to claim that the 
partition of Bengal was more than an administrative measure, 
designed as a part of a policy, then I say that it was even a worse 
mistake than I thought it, for the making of a Mahomcdan State 
was a departure from accepted British policy which was bound to 
result in the antithesising and antagonising of Hindu and Maho- 
inedan opinion. I had always hoped that this was the unforeseen 
result, and not a deliberate achievement, of Lord Cuizon’s blunder. 
It has always been the proud boast of English rule m India that we 
have not interfered between the different races, religion and creeds 
which we found in the country. 
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The New Policy- 

the difference lies is in this : that we have endeavoured to- 
look ahead, to co-ordinate our changes in Bengal with the general 
lines of our future policy in India, which is stated now for the first 
lime in the Government of India's despatch that has been published 
as a Parliamentary Paper. That statement shows the goal, the aim 
towards which we propose to work—not immediately, not in a hurry, 
but gradually. Perhaps you will allow me to quote the sentence in 
[hr : despatch which contains the pith of the statement : “The only 
possible solution would appear to be gradually to give the provinces 
a larger measure of self-government until at last India would consist 
of a number of administrations, autonomous in all provincial affairs, 
w.ih the Government of India above them all. possessing power to 
interfere in cases of misgovernment, but ordinarily restricting their 
functions to matters of Imperial concern.” We cannot drift on for 
ever without stating a policy. A new generation, a new school of 
thought, fostered by our education and new' European learning, has 
grown up, and it asks : “What are you going to do with us ?'• The 
Extremist politicians, who form the outside fringe of this school, 
have made up their minds as to what they want. One of their 
leaders, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, has drawn up and published a full, 
b ank, detailed, logical exposition of the exact form of “sw^araj,” or, 
as may be roughly translated, “Colonial self-government/** that they 
want. The Moderates look to us to say what lines our future policy 
10 take. We have never answered that, and we have put off 
answering them for too long. At last, and not too soon, a Viceroy 
has had the courage to state the trend of British policy in India and 
the lines on which we propose to advance.” 
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House of Commons—20 Aug. 3919,- 


THE DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

Mr. C. Roberts asked the Sec. of State for India whether he is in 
a position to make any announcement as to the policy which the 
Government intend to pursue in India ? 

Mr. Montagu—The Government of India have for some time 
been urging that a statement should be made in regard to Indian 
Policy, and I am glad to have the opportunity afforded by my hon. 
hriend’s question of meeting their wis hes. 

The policy of Ilis Majesty's Government , with which 
the Government of India arc in complete accord, is that 
of increasing the association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in Jndia as an 
integral part of the British Empire. They have decided 
that substantial steps in this direction should be taken us 
soon as possible y and that it is of the highest importance , 
as a preliminary to considering what these steps shoidd 
be, that there should he a free and informal exchange of 
opinion between those in authority at Home and in India . ! 
His Majesty's Government have accordingly decided , with 
His Majesty's approval , that l should accept the Viceroys 
invitation to proceed to India to discuss these matters 
'vith theViceroy and the Govt, of India to consider vvii.h 
he Viceroy the view's of the Local Govts ., and to receive 
suggestions of representative bodies and others . 1 

1 add that progress in this policy can only be achiev - 
successive stages. The British Government of India, 
10137 the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
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ement of the Indian peoples , must he judges o. 
and measure of each advance , and they must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon 
whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred 
and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can 
be reposed in their sense of responsibility . Ample oppor¬ 
tunity will be afforded for the public discussion of the 
proposals , which will be submitted in due course to 
Parliament. 


The same statement will be made today in India. 

lit. J. I). Pees— When is it decided that the right, hon. Gentle¬ 
man is to go to India ? 

Mr. Montagu —During the winter. 

Com. Wedgwood —May I ask whether in view of this admirable 
statement, there is any chance of an amnesty of people imprisoned 
in India ? 

Mr. Montagu —I cannot add anything to my statement. As my 
lion, and gallant friend is aware, the responsibility for the mainte¬ 
nance of order in India rests on the Govt, of India. 

Mr. Hewins —May I ask whether the principles on which the 
right hon. gentleman proposes to act were correctly outlined by him 
in the speech he made prior to his appointment ? 

Mr. Moniagu —That speech was made when 1 was a private 
member, and represented my own views. I am now acting as the 
spokesman of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Hewins —May I ask if those views have been accepted by 
his Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. Montagu —I do not think I can make an announcement of 
policy when the decision of the Cabinet is that we should proceed 
to elaborate that policy by conversations between the India office and 
the Government of India. 

Mr. Hewins :—Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that state 
ments of policy were put forward by himself on that occasion <»• 
also by Lord Islington and we want to know whether those ' 
ments represent the views of the Government ? 

M,\ Montagu : I have today announced the views 
Government. I do not think I can be cross-examined about a 
I made when I was a private member. 


MiNisr^ 


Mrs, Besaot’s Internment 




House of Commons — 16 October, 7 17* 

Political agitation in Lidia — Mrs . Besant's Internment . 

Sir J. D- Rees asked the Secy, of State whether he can make 
any statement to the House regarding the orders passed in India 
:or the internment and for the release of Mrs. Besant and her 
associates ? 

Mr. Montagu—I do not think that I need say much to-day as 
to the restrictions placed on Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. 
Wadia under the defence of India Regulations. But it is important 
to say this : that the action taken by the Government of Madras in 
June was essentially precautionary rather than punitive. The Madras 
•Government have repeatedly stated that they had no wish to check 
constitutional agitation as such, but that they considered that the 
methods employed by the agitators left them no option but to 
remove Mrs. Besant and her associates from Madras by recourse to 
the Defence of India Regulations. But restrictions of this kind 
must lead to a consideration of the date of their removal, for there 
was obviously no date set and obviously also they were not intended 
to last for ever. It would be ?easonable to expect that the restrictions 
would be removed when the Government of India was satisfied that 
heir removal would not lead to the recurrence of practices which 
they were designed to prevent. 

Accordingly when I made the announcement on z fth August 
last as to the policy of his Majesty’s Government in regard 
to India, I asked the Viceroy whether the Government of India 
would consider in view of the alteration of circumstances, the 
question of removing the restrictions imposed upon persons who 
solely on account of their violent or improper methods of political 
agitation had been dealt with under the defence of India act. Subse¬ 
quently I asked that in view of the meeting of Parliament and the 
possible necessity of laying papers if it was decided to maintain 
he restrictions upon her, a decision as to Mrs. Besant should be 
aken as soon as possible. 

The action taken by the Government of Tndia was taken on 
their own responsibility, but we were all anxious to. s 'cure a tranquil 




in the future, and this does not mean that i 
te accord with their action. 

then quoted the question and answer in the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative. L ouncil, India, of the 5th September, '17 refering.the matter 
in question, and continued :— 
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Afterwards the Government of India received assurances from 
influential sources as to Mrs. Besant’s conduct which they considered 
satisfactory, and therefore decided to recommend to the Madras 
Government the removal of the restrictions on Mrs. Besant and her 
colleagues, as they regarded the retention of these restrictions as 
not being necessary in view of the altered situation created by the 
announcement of policy. The Viceroy received a telegram from 
Mrs. Besant conveying to him an assurance that she was ready to 
co-operate in obtaining a calm atmosphere during my visit. 

I would remind the House that although Mrs Besant had been 
deali with by the Government of Madras, her sphere of influence 
and action extended to other provinces, and the removal of these 
inflictions was thus of more than provincial interest. The course 
Billowed in now way implied any criticism of the action originally 
taken by the Local Government which was in fact approved by the 
Government of India, and has never been questioned by me. 

Mr. Joynson-mcks enquired of the Leader of the House 
a bother seeing that this important matter should be discussed before 
Mr Montagu left for India, he (the Leader) could give a day—even 
feffit 1 day— to debate this question ? 

Mr- Bonar Law :—I donot think a discussion would he of advan- 

Ln p‘ ul the P^sent moment, but it might be discussed on the 
adjournment. 


Com. Wedgwood : May J ask whether the relaxation and 
amnesty will extend to the Mahomedan Leaders who are excluded 
on the same terms as Mrs. Besant. 

Mr Montagu * I do not know to what Mahomedan leaders 
mv 1 riend refers. There are certain Mahomedan gentlemen who 
interned at the present moment but not for the same reason a 
Mrs. THsant.—They are interned because of their promoting sympathv 
enemies, and they cannot be considered 
coining under the same category. 


Ou the Motion for Adjournment. 


Mr- Joynson Hicks said : 
as tu whether Mrs. Besant was 
the hou.... will agree that she w 
lu uJlui the decision, and whelhc: 
peace un<i quietness in India. I 


-'I he points I desire to raise are 
ightly in erned, and 1 think that 
whether there was any reason 
the re'ease is likely lo make foi 
the House to understand Licit 


Ml NIST/} 
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Jiiring the last two or there years, during the strain of ttfis 
!^&fiber9.teh' made speeches and issued writings exceedingly 
detrimental to the peace and well-being of India. Every other 
section in India, particularly the moderates, have agreed to abstain 
from all political agitation. In 1916 when the war was w ? ell under w f ay, 
Mrs. Besant started “New India,” Her writings were so bad that 
1 he authorities compelled the paper to furnish a guarantee of Es j .000. 
and last year that money had to be forefcited. Mrs. Besant appealed 
and questioned the legality of this action. This was heard by 3 
Judges, 2 of whom were Indians and they unanimously came to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Besant had held the Government, up to 
hatred and contempt, and that her articles had a tendency to disse¬ 
minate disaffection through out India. 

In March last the Viceroy referred to Mrs. Besant’s action and 
quoted from her paper. He said (after reading extracts from 'her 
paper) “what is this but to exaggerate the ills of India and to 
ascribe them all to the Government”? The,'‘Viceroy also quoted 
the C. ]. “This seems to me most pernicious writing, and wmiiu 
which must tend to encourage political assassination. I he \ icon -y 
then wefit on : What are these but stirring up hatred and contempt : 
do you suggest that language like this can have no ill effect ? 

Upon this decision Lord Pentland came to the conclusion that 
a stop must be put to Mrs. Besants activities, and he with the assem 
ei the Viceroy and of the Sec. of State (Chamberlain) decided to 
take further action against her. He sent for her and personally 
tried to dissuade her from carrying on his propaganda during the 
War, asking her for an undertaking not to do so. She declined and 
then with the assent of the Viceroy he had her interned. 

I want to ask my Rt. hon. friend fMontagu) if he will give the 
House the papers so that we may get the whole of the details. Il u 
quite clear that he.did write or telegraph something to India very 
soon after he entered office, partly in view of his going to India and 
parti}' to ask the Viceroy whether he would grant an amnestv to 
thes<$ particular prisoners. 

My Rt. hon. friend told us this afternoon that Government had 
received undertakings from influential friends of Mrs. lv ir.t that 
she would abstain from violent methods of political agitation during 
the w ar But there has been no undertaking from the ladv he? self. 
She has, since her release, been going about India stirring up 
agitation ; she has openly stated that she has entered into no < ondi- 
litv' whatever with regard to her release; she has to Mu" da 
triumphant tour throughout India. In consequence of he r a non 
she has been elected president of the National Congress. Hu* 



ten Uv the Right hon. gentleman 


is pres 
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'in/order that he may have a peaceful progress in India when he 
akes his visit. But I think that that will have a reverse effect. 
The whole of Anglo India today is in a ferment. They are strongly 
of opinion that the release will be disastrous to India. 

[ The speaker then referred to various telegrams from Anglo 
Indians and also to several statements made by the late Sec. of State, 
.Mr. C hamberlain, as to the violent character of the agitation conducted 
by Mrs. Besant. He continued :—] 

I do not want to go back on the Home Rule speeches of the Rt 
hon. gentleman (Montagu). It is very regrettable, I think, that while 
the voice of his predecessor is still hot in the ears of the public he 
should suggest that this lady should be released. He is going out 
to India as a missionary of peace and goodwill. He is responsible 
for the Government not only of the Indian Extremists but also of the 
loyal Indians. He is also responsible for the well-being of the Anglo- 
Indians. 

What 1 am asking my Rt. hon. friend to do is to make a 
statement here before he goes to India that he will assuage as far as 
ae can the ferment which has undoubtedly arisen in the Anglo-Indian 
Community by assuring us that he is not going to India to express 
any such ideas as Home Rule for India, and that he will show 
that he has no sympathy with Mrs. Besant or with the extremist 
agitation. 


Sir J. D- Rees : I confess I do not know what good, and I do 
feci that much harm, may result from the speech which my hon. 
friend has made. vVhat, after all, is it he wants ? Does he want the 
Government of India to cancel the order for the release of 
Ibis lady and her companions and to shut them up again ? Does he 
want that ? If he does not, what is to be the practical outcome oi 
ibis discussion ? I disapprove of Mrs. Besant as heartily as my hon. 

* fiend. I think it would have been to the advantage of India if she 
could be induced to leave India altogether. But there are many 
other political associations established in India^ and you cannot 
keep them permanently shut up. I never was an advanced reformer, 
but whenever the question of deportations and internments have bee» 
brought forward, the great object of most of those concerned have 
been to get the prisoners released as soon as possible, for they are 
more troublesome and more dangerous in confinement than they are 
outside. 

My hon. friend was no doubt right in saying what is the general 
■fociin : of Anglo-India on this point, but there is room in this parti¬ 
cular case for a difference of opinion. The very paper whi :h is a 
byword of Anglo-Indian officialism in India, “the Poineer, savs in 
its issue, 8’h Sep. ’17. 
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oxkv fair to acknowledge that Lord Chelmsford is not tl,,- staru 
tfU to submit to acting against his convictions or to be at all JiKei„ _ 
iJi-^heap popularity at the expense of the administration of which ie is 
the head. If he is ready to show leniency to those who have for political 
reasons been interned, it is because he is honestly anxious to do all in u> 
power to promote that spirit of mutual goodwill and confidence which lie 
realises to be so necessary for the future welfare of India . 7 



There is another point. Part of the gravamen of this complaint 
is. that it is asserted that tlie Government of India, an independent 
administration overrode the Government of Madras, as independent 
administration. That is not the position. I he Government of Madras 
is a subordinate administration. The Government of India was res¬ 
ponsible to this House for the internment, and not the Government of 
Madras. The Govt, of India is responsible for the release. Lord 
Chelmsford has most expressly, publicly and fully, shouldered that 
responsibility, and there are some of the strongest opponents of the 
advanced party in India, like the Pioneer and myself, who think that 
Lord Chelmsford in this matter had probably good reason for what, 
he did, and should be supported. In a letter to the I imes, bora 
Sydenham unintentionally misrepresented the situation, lie \\a > 
Governor of Bombay, and, like everyone else, is inclined to magnify 
his own office. 


I presume the position to be this. I take it the Governor Genl. of 
India in Council considered that some eirenicon was necessary as 
this new policy was announced. It was announced and decided upon 
that it should have a fair chance, and if you have got the whole of the 
Congress Party—let me say they are not my party—in a state of fer¬ 
ment protesting against the internment of this lady, of whom, of 
course, they have made an absolute idol since she was interned—if 
that is going on, there is really no fair opportunity for the new depar- 
lure. I do think that if the House is not to give a chance to the 
present departure, if it were to accentuate the very great difficulties 
which the Sec. of state will have going to India to discuss these 
questions, if we are not to endeavour to produce a “calm -mos- 
phere'b what possible chance can they have ? 

Is it statesman like of us, whatever our individual views may be, 
lo endeavour to put a spoke in the wheel of this all important 
experiment ? If Mrs. Besant and her friends again misconduct 
themselves, the Governor General in Council can move the 
Government of Madras, or the Government of Madras with the 
permission of the Governor General in Council, can again intern 
them. Until that happens what-earthly use can result from my hum 
[rich raising this matter to-night > 
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le Sec. of State for India (Mr. Montagu) / l have vcrj^litiei 
^ on this matter ; the answer I gave this afternoon contains a 
plete account of the circumstances. There is very little for me 
to defend or to justify. I say again, the action of the Government of 
Madras was approved by the Government of India, approved and defen¬ 
ded in this house by my predecessor, and it never fell to my lot to 
question it I had no reason to concern myself with it. When my 
predecessor was in office my Rt. hon. friend,the Member for Cleveland 
( lr. J L bamual) from the Bench opposite asked him if he would lay- 
papus a )Out Mrs. Besant before the House of Commons. My prede¬ 
cessor said he would consider the matter. When 1 entered office it 

was necessary for me to consider carrying out the consideration 

rthtch he had undertaken. The papers were not complete. With a 
vie\v to laying those papers, 1 asked for complete papcis (from India). 
But when the announc merit of 20 th Aug. was made, which in my 
view made a new situation, I suggested to the Viceroy, not that ho 
should release Mrs. Besant, bat that he should consider the release 
of ail people who had been dealt with for unconstitutional agitation 
in connection with reforms. 

Doc.; my hon. friend (Mr. Joynson-IIicks) suggest that it is wrong 
lor -i secretary of state, who receives by many telegrams and letters — 
■v. ii by suggestions in this House that the relaxation of those restric¬ 
tions might be considered, is it suggested that it is wrong that I 
should convey that suggestion to the Viceroy ? The situation was 
A large amount of agitation had been going on in India 
'"' " u •' 'here was a demand for an announcement of policy. \ n 
^Houncement of policy was not forthcoming. My hon. friend know , 

nr n V r C kn0 "!’ f tha \ the Govt - India had been pressing 
or ..n announcement of policy for some months. An announcement 

T,an announcement with which we were all in complete 
uxouJ. I he Government of India think that the consequences ot 
that announcement will be that there will be a cessation of that 
agi.atioji and that everybody concerned will lay their heads together 
to work out the policy which results from that announcement and 
throb, re a new situation occurs. There is no question of reversing 
the former policy, but a question of seeing whether the new circum¬ 
stances will allow a relaxation of restrictions. The justification for 
Ui.li v. iiolly depends on whether the people who are freed from 
’ 1101 °tfend again. The justification depends on 
ivnctticr they have assurances or not which leati them to believe they 
«il. not oliend. The Government of India told the Legislative 
rial and authorised me : i i !l the House that they have received 


>u. h assurances. My hon. friend says 
orudesccnce of those practices. I have no’ 


evidence 


Purely my hon. frigid 
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(suggest to me that I should tell the Government of T^i 
^iestion whether the assurances are satisfactory ? Evid 
that Mrs. Besant and her friends who present a portion of the 
problem, but only a portion, are willing to co-operate in the dis¬ 
cussions which arise. Therefore by her release you have assured 
the cessation of those practices. This was done by th$ Government 
of India, and if it is not impertinent for me to say so, I think that 
they acted in a wise and statesman like manner. 


Regarding the Anglo Indian Community Mr. Montagu said :— 

The views of the Anglo-Indian community will of course be 
considered. It would be monstrous if they were not, for after all 
they have played an enormous part in building up the material pros¬ 
perity of India. As regards Home-rule and policy, that is what we 
.are going to discuss in India. I am not going to make any furthei 
pronouncement upon it at all, ?nd I am sure my Hon. friend will 
not press me to go beyond the announcement of 20th August. 
'Phat is the policy of His Majesty’s Government and the pchey 
of the Viceroy and his Government. If the Hon. member will 
read that announcement over again he will see that many of^ the 
dangers which he anticipates are safeguarded by the very words ot 
•that carefully drawn up pronouncement of policy, and all we ask is 
that all those people who in different ways and directions arc anxious 
for the well-ordered progress of India towards the end which k 
declared in that pronouncement will proceed together to a discussion 
of this matter, eventually in full publicity, in order that we may lay 
firm foundations of that future and uninterrupted progress, and gev 
out of the way of the agitation which has been aroused in other 
circumstances by the action of the Government of India. Thus 
seems to me to be a step which no one in the House has a right to 
.quarrel with. 

Commander Wedgwood said he could nor under?; m! 

what was gained by branding everybody who advocated Gome- 
Rule as disloyal. The people would be far more dtsloval to 
the traditions of Great Britain if they did not advocate Homo- 
Rule. Personally he was glad that the Government has '-cleaned 
Mrs. Besant, and he hoped she would continue her Rome rule agita¬ 
tion in India, because, he said : ‘‘you cannot grant Home-rule : o any 
pecule without benefitting not only those people but the British 
Empire. Our traditions are based on *ireedoms, and one of the. 
most remarkable examples of the confidence and reliance we may 
place of. our freedom is to be found in the case of ^outh Africa.” 


House of Lords. 


Wednesday, 24th October 1917. 

The Situation in India- 

Lord Sydenham had the following notice on the Paper_ 

Todraw attention to the present situation in India, with special regard' 
to the internment and release of Mrs. Besant; and to move for Papers. 

,. ™, e "° blc Lord said : M >: Lord > il always an exceedingly 
difficult thing to say where a line ought to be drawn in cheeking 
freedom of speech or of writing, but I think it will be agreed to by 
everybody that such freedom must be curtailed if It is used to 
threaten public order or to sow the seeds of murder and of outrage. 

In India it is absolutely necessary that restrictions of this kind 
should be enforced. The mass of the people are ignorant and 
perfectly ready to believe any false statements that may be made 
to them ; they are credulous to a degree that can hardly be 
concerned here. I should like to give one instance of that, of which 

iT y n0t have huard - XVhen wc first started plague 
• V i le c - L , a Sl ° ry , va * w ' d ely circulated in the Bombay 

bhol would drill* th h i y "T- had v Said that an Indian with white 
i.v hr ^rnl bTr 5 ? English into the sea, and that we are prick- 
the arms of Indians in order to find the Indian with white blood 

‘ " h ™ ofif . In , £ ood time - Besides that, the peoples of India 

i'e ' er > . easi1 )' excited, and serious disturbances often occur through 
tin. passing round of some obvious fiction which in Western coun 
tnes would not attract a moment’s attention. Every one who has 
tf.c ' in India must know many cases of that kind, and when dis- 
ortler-s. thus promoted, occurs, then the most hateful duty of 
Uoyornment comes into play, and you have to put them down ly 
!° ce ; who the sad result that in many cases some few perfejlly 
liiirmicbs people may lose C.heir lives. 

But we have more direct evidence than this of the necessity of 
'•: c restrictions in India. All' political agitation in India, from the 
been accompanied by a:, filiations, and i£ many cas > 


has 
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kasinii have themselves named the newspapers and the spea 
}h 0 m they drew the inspiration of murder. Mr. Jackson 
jued Indian civilian, a student of Indian language and litei* 
ture, and devoted to the people, was shot at an entertainment given 
to him by Indians, and the young assassin in his trial made thus 
confession. He said — 


§L 


“I read of many instances of oppression in the Kesari, the fiashtra- 
mat , the Kal and other newspapers. I think that by killing Sahebs xny 
people can get -justice. I never got justice myself, nor did any one I know. 
I now regret killing Mr. Jackson. I killed a good man causelessly." 


Could a more tragic confession ever have been made ? And 
was that young decadent Brahmin the real criminal ? Other mur¬ 
derers have told exactly the same story in different words, and surely 
all such cases as that show that we can not allow speech and writing 
which is proved effective in leading young Indians into crime. 


Mrs. Besant, who was formerly a student of theosophy, joined 
the ranks of the extremists and started a Home Rule movement 
of her own. She wrote a book which contains more reckless clef - 
ance of facts that I have ever seen compressed into the same small 
space, and in her paper New Lidia , she appeared anxious to imitate 
the most dangerous language in which the Indian Press has 
indulged. She told excitable young Indians that India was a “perfect 
paradise 5 ’ for 5,000 years before our advent, and that it had bccctr*. 
a “perfect hell” owing to the “brutal British bureaucracy.” Those 
are her expressions, not mine. She said that India had been ^con¬ 
verted into a land of permanent famine and pestilence, and its 
children into a race of effeminate weaklings”. She accused the 
British Government of “depriving a weaker people of their liberty> 
and retaining them under rule in perpetual slavery under the 
plea of civilising them and bettering their lot.” There are no freer 
people in the world than Indians under our rule, and such oppres¬ 
sion as exists is that of Indians by Indians, and it would be incrc ased 
a hundred fold if we handed over the reins to the small body 
Brahmins and lawyers whom Mrs. Besant is trying to lead. 
Surely language of that kind is exactly calculated to ar u>e au ex¬ 
citable people to rebellion. And would not rebellion be fully justified 
and even become a public duty if the British Government were 
really inflicting permanent famine and pestilence on India and hold¬ 
ing Indians in perpetual slavery ? 


To those of us who have been called upon to play a part jiv 
governing India, and whose only thought has been to do the bes; 
ue could for the people of India, such expressions, of course, seem 
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lUest possible nonsense, lint there are millions of j< 

who arc perfectly ready to believe them. In olden days, pes- 
and famine were attributed to be the work of the (Jods. It is 
'.i. I.nglishwoman who tells Indians that they arc due to a Govern¬ 
ment which has done the utmost with, great success to combat both 

pestilence and famine. 


but Mrs. Besant’s libels on our countrymen do not end with 
■u ,e .is.ietlions of that kind. In a book which is now about to be 
) epubiished in India to gain the advantage of her fresh access to 
■■•o.onety, she states that for every wrong done to a white woman in 
■ trica “tens of thousands of Kaffir women are outraged.” I think 
*, e n °. ble Earl and the noble Viscount who filled with great distinction 
the odice of High Commissioner in South Africa would warmly rc- 
]»uuj.ite that statement. 


Mr-,. Bcsant then goes on to generalise. She say that— 

• It is there that lies one of our greatest sins ; the utter disregard of 
morality where coloured women are concerned ; the shameful disregard of 
womanhood in every country whercunto Britain has entered and wlioro 
Iii’itfun rmes. * 


Inat is a specimen of the mental food which Mrs. Besant 
provides for excitable young Indian students in a country where the 
treatment of women is one of the great bars to progress. In her 
p’.K'ly theosophic&l days, .Mrs. Besant had distinguished herself by 
lUlcks on missionary bodies in India, and by strong opposi- 
.IfnWH 6 ■■ of , thc Christian religion in India. I cannot speak 

, 1 ol the British and American missions who are doing to 

^knowledge a wonderful work in uplifting the depressed classes of 


Since Mrs. Besant combined theosophy with politics her language 
activities and writings have taken a peculiarly dangerous form. 
I hose . cth i■ ies were first brought to my mind by a very distinguish 
■ d Mahometan who wrote to me that he could not understand 
why the Government permitted a propaganda which was having a 
Juns'trous effect upon Indian minds. At length the Government 
o. ladras decided to enforce the provisions of the Press Act, 
uid Mrs. Besant was ordered tQ give security for the good conduct 
t her paper. As the violence of that paper, New India, continued 
pote unabated, the security was sequestrated. That gave li , 
right of appeal to the High Court of Madras. The case was heard 
bv three Judges, of whom two were Indians, and the action of th - 
Government was confirmed. I will quote some fragmentary 
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adduced at the trial which may have had an 
;%frr^M^ncing the decision oi the High Court. 

^\Vheu crimes arc committed legally ; when innocence is no protection : 
when we live in a state of anarchy. We should be better off in a state 
of savagery, for then we should carry arms and protect ourselves. We arc 
helpless. We pay taxes to be wronged.” 

There has been no more tranquil province in India than Madras 
until Mrs. Besant took up her residence there. Here is another 


passage — 

“News of Prussian aggression and German atrocity are communicated 
to India to bewilder the Indian imagination. They are committed mder 
pressure, under passion, they are common. But what does this mean, this 
perpetration of atrocity in civic life in peaceful times, in a peaceful 
province ?” 


The German crimes are excused and compared most favourably 
to the mild and ineffective action of the Government of Madras. 
One passage in New India, quoted at the trial, was written by 
a notorious extremist who commented on the recent assassination 
of a every valuable Indian officer in Calcutta. He said— 

‘‘No reasonable Indian lias ever publicly encouraged these crimes. Phorc 
was quiet and even courageous determination in the conduct of the ass-issins. 

They are idealists, though heroism may, according to some people, hi* 
too noble a word to apply to them. In consequence people are no' evn* 
moved by a spirit of retributive justice towards them. We might iceogni-v 
them as political offenders.” 


Well might one of the Judges point out that this was ‘/pernicious 
writing which must tend to encourage assassination by removing 
public detestation of such a crime.” 


The decision of the High Court and the sequestration of the 
security given produced no effect whatever on the editor of the 
New India, and after further considerable delay the Madras Gov n 
ment resorted to the Defence of India Act, which gives pov < rs oi 
internment. Lord Pentland explained his action in a speech which 
was calculated to allay any kind of public misunderstanding, it was 
a most excellent speech, and I am inti aned it had the lull approv d 
of all real Indian opinion in Madras. It has been suggested 'ha; 
Mrs. Besant was doomed to languish in prison, and in a very mb T.iev- 
ons manifesto addressed by her, “Brothers and sisters in India,’ 
"he announced that she was about to be “dropped into the modern 
equivalent of the Middle Age Oubliette” There i» a veiv consi¬ 
derable difference between an oubliette and a comfortable residence 
in the delightful climate of Ootacamund, which Mrs. bezant - ‘looted 
v r h . ini nunem. At Ootacamund she was free 10 walk iboui - e 
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iWnds, and help in working up a violent agitation foL»u. 

Bat she was prevented by the “brutal British' bureaucracy’ 
continuing to fly the Home Rule flag over her residence. 


The Viceroy approved the internment of Mrs. Besant ; and the 

late Secretary of State in another place, on June 26, also approved 
the action of the Government of Madras, and stated his opinion that 
Mrs. Besant s propaganda was dangerous to the peace of India. An 
eminent Hindu wrote to me these words_ 

‘‘Ever since her internment a virulent agitation has been going on for her 
release, the Home Rulers met in conference and decided to carry on passive 
resistance unless she was forthwith released.” 


He added — 


If she is released unconditionally without giving any assurances as to 
die niture, the position of the Government of Madras would be extremely 
critical. 1 do not think that they could maintain peace and order after 
'>uch a blow to their prestige. 


On July 30 a Joint Conference of the Congress and the Moslem 
League sent to the \iceroy and to the Secretary of State a long 
resolution, most discourteous and menacing in tone, demanding the 
immediate sanction of their political proposals and the immediate 
rd-.i • of Mrs. Besant and party. 


Lord Sydenham then referred to the importance of maintaining the 
P'muge of British officials in a country like India, and continued— 
ln ' : 'd declared that the release was decided upon in order to 

S r? UOn - My L ° rds ’ does Sessions made 

10 llJgrant Breakers of the law ever tranquilise any situation ? 

1 lie British Community in India is a very small body scattered 

thYd m ea ? ; Tne services which maintain order and conduct 
tly- : mnnstrat.on arc a mere handful of men amongst 3,5 millions 

B ‘ • Yf' T h etr authority and even personal safety depend upon 
,1 V'V u St I e " gtl of 'he Government of India. 1 know very well 
t v r , thC " ° rd • ^ r f stl S‘ >. s hateful to every true democrat, but in 

ddn\Yo 0U 'f tn «t S thC p 5 est . ,ge of the Government is the only possible 
g • rantee of the authority which is required every day for the 

irrs? w* «?»• '«»»'■' hchopoSL, M-il: 

• . ' * et British officers m a far remote country district if they . 

"1 ’■/ f ,ind them thc fu 1 su Pport of a Government known to be 
I,,,',.,: " U ‘° passes of India ever come to realise that be 

ihen inX YflT Y C TT A » y the threats of a noisy minority 
intlla ' m11 be launched well on thc road to anarchy. ' 
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,.N^t/crte said that I-ndia is extraordinarily prosperous (!) just qg 
Cand Mikt the extremists have chosen this time for 'a break down of t 



-Government. They have captured the Congress, he said, and the 
Moslem league, and are working up a large number of excitable 
youths. Such conditions very closely resemble Ireland where lax it) 
of Government has led straight to Sinftnnism. He then drew an 
analogy with Russia, and said that the masses of the uneducated 
Russians are a prey to the agitators. He concluded by saying that ne 
spoke not in British interest, “but in the true interests of the Indian 
peoples for whom, as long as I live, I shall cherish affection 5 ... 




The Uaider secretary of state (Lord Islington) summarised the 
debate under tw r o heads : (i) exception to the reversal of the Madras 
Governments order on Mrs. Besant, and (2) apprehension of the result 
and effect of the .Secretary of State’s mission to India. 

With regard to (i) he said that the position in India in June- When 
the Madras Government interned Mrs. Besant was different from 
now\ The change came about the time of the Announcement or 
Policy, 20th August, and the decision that the Secretary of Male 
would visit India. The effect of that announcement, it w'as beliex ea 
and desired, would be tranquilising, and it was believed that airs. 
Besant w f ould refrain from her voilent agitation. He said further : 

My Lords, thousands of moderates all over India saw in the 
restrictions imposed an attempt to suppress free discussion of 
.questions of self Government, although it was only her unconstitutional 
-methods which it was desired to check. Holding these certainly 
mistaken view, they were very little likely, so long as the restrictions 
on Mrs. Besant remained, to accept as made in good faith the 
Government investigations of possible methods of reform. I hey 
would no doubt, have devoted their energies to obtaining her release, 
and to maintain a controversy most distracting to those vho arc 
about to investigate and quite inimical to the calm atm< 1 

is so desirable. Mrs Besant free will mean greater tranquility than 
Mrs. Besant interned. 

As to the 2nd point, it has been asked why hopes of sell Govern¬ 
ment as the ultimate goal have been excited. In reply Lord Islington 
assured their Lordships that that course of action has not been entered 
upon by the Secretary of State on his own responsibility or in any 
light-hearted fashion. They have not been wilfully provoked b\ 
his Majesty’s Government. They have agitated for yeais. Lord 
Hardinge had to deal with them. Lord Chelmsford,inr eferring to the 
20th August announcement, to his Council claimed that that 
poliry was practically indistinguishable horn that which the Govcfi>% 
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/India had themselves put forward. lie (Che.msford) exf 
,t for the War the announcement would have been made much 
earlier and mentioned that he had himself invited the Secretary of State 
to India ; that Mr. Chamberlain was on the point of accepting when 
he reigned •, that he renewed.the invitation to Mr. Montagu and was 
very gratified when the Cabinet decided that Mr. Montagu should 
accept ’he invitation. 


For some time before the decision of the Cabinet the Viceroy 
F'd written and telegraphed constantly that agitation was increasing 
;md would increase in the absence of a declaration of policy and that 
he situation was getting more and more grave in India. Mrs Besant 
ami her Home Rule propaganda were a symptom of that unrest. 
Her cause attracted adherents and her influence was dangerous 
because of this silence and uncertainty. The announcement of 
August 20th cleared the air, and enabled the Government of India 
Hid oth r Indian authorities to know where they stood and gave- 
h m freedom to explain the promising position, the tranquilising 
01 Indie., and to ask for cessation of agitation and for a calm 
atmosphere. 

With regard to Lord Sydenham’s request for p ipers, Lord Isling¬ 
ton said that it is undesirable to lay the papers as desired, for there 
"’ere naturally in those documents much that were of a highly contro¬ 
ls: 1 character which could not but give rise, if published, to 
much further discussion. It was the avoidance of such discussion 
v ILL 'n« desirable and he hoped the noble Lord would not lend 
himself to the creation of difficulties. 

After Lords Middleton, Crewe, Carmichael, Lansdowne and 
( uraon had spoken the motion of Lord Sydenham was bv leave with- 

drawn. 
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Silver Currency Policy in India. 

Mr.. Gersham Slewart asked the President of the Board 
•of Education, as representing the Secretary of State for India, 
whether, in view of the fact that for some time the price of silver 
had been above the equivalent of is. qd. to* the rupee, the Indian 
Government had incurred any loss in supplying the necessary 
rupees for military operations in Mesopotamia and other places 
and, if so, could he state the amount of the loss and how it 
would ultimately be met ; whether the Indian Government had 
drawn on its reserve of rupees coined before the rise in 
silver, replacing them in India by a currency of notes of a low 
valuation ; could he state the amount of the new issue of small 
notes ; whether this form of currency was as acceptable to the 
native population as the metallic currency to which they had been 
so long accustomed ; and whether the Indian Government was 
prepared to consider the advisability of joining in any movement 
to stabilise the price of silver and mitigate the constant oscill- 
ati ons and gambling in this currency medium. 

Mr . Herbert Fisher : The purchases of silver above parity 
have been very recent. There is no reason to believe that rupees 
coined from such silver had gone to Mesopotamia. This being 
so, the second and third parts of the question do not arise. As 
the proposed notes for 2 J and 1 rupees have not yet been issued, 
the answer to the fourth part is in the negative ; and the fifth and 
sixth parts cannot yet be answered. With regard to the last part, 
the Secretary of State for India would, of course, consider anything 
put before him from a responsible quarter. 

Mr. Slewart : Will the right Hon. gentleman endeavour u> 
persuade the Government of India to modify the hostile a muck* 
towards silver which they have adopted of late years ? 

Mr. Fisher ; I was not aware that there was any hostile 
attitude. 


11. of Corns. — Monday, November 5, 1917 • 

The Madras High Court* 

Mr. Snowden asked the President of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, as representing the Secrctaiy of State for India, if the 
Imperial Government had deviated from the policy laid do vn in 
the Charter Act that the appointment of judges to the Madias 
High Ccurt should rest with His Majesty; if these powers 1 ,J 
been delegated to the Governor General in Council ; md. if v, 
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’.wt|Wo of the four temporary judges acting since 1914 had been 
"placed on the permanent strength of the High Court of Madras. 

Mr. Herbert Fisher : The Government of India Act, 1915, 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to appoint temporary 
additional judges for a period not exceeding two years. Four 
addition;. 1 judges had been so appointed and were serving in 
Mad:as when the Secretary of State in Council decided to increase 
the permanent strength of the Court by two judges. The two 
P arsons whom His Majesty has been pleased to appoint per¬ 
manently to the Court, under the provisions of the Indian High 
Courts Act of 1861, were at the time of their appointment serving 
as temporary assistant judges. There has been no deviation from 
the policy laid down by Parliament. 


RAID ON HOME RULE LEAGUE OFFICE. 
Lajpat Rai s Book ‘Young- India. 

Commander Wedgwood asked whether the office of the 
Home Rule for India League in Robert Street, W C , has been 
raided ; whether the aims or methods of this League are con¬ 
sidered or suspected of being seditious or illegal ; and whether 
legal proceedings are contemplated ? 

Sir. G. Cave : The Office of this league was searched by 
the police on the 3rd November for copies of a book containing 
statements which encouraged sedition and assassination. The 
papers seized are under examination, and I am not at present 
p 0pared to express any opinion upon the aims or methods of 
the league, or whether criminal proceedings are likely to be 
taken. 

Com, Wedgwood: Was not the book seized the book to which 
l wrote a preface p 

Sir G. Cave : Yes : I think that the Hon. and gallant Gentleman 
did make himself responsible for it. 

Com. Wedgwood : Am I to be prosecuted as well as any¬ 
body else ? It is a tra\esty to say that any such suggestion was 
made in that volume. Was this search undertaken after consult¬ 
ation with the India Office or not, or is it held to be in support 

mi docent relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians in India ? 

Sir G. Cave : It was taken after consultation. 

Mr King : As it has taken over a fortnight to decide whether 

Hon. and gallant Member's references are seditious, will the 
ri.dit lion. Gentleman say svhen he will come to a decision 5 

Sir G. Cave : I do not say that the writings of th lion, and 
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Gentleman himself are seditious, but the book in itself 
-«dicourages sedition. 

Commander Wedgwood : It certainly does not 
Mr, Lynch. Why do the public spirit and virtue of the right 
lion. Gentleman evaporate at a certain grade of society ? 


II. of Corns . —November 22nd, 1017. 

Com Wedgwood asked the Prime Minister whether he is aware 
that charges have been made by the Home Secretary against an non. 
Member of this House of supporting a publication which advocate 
assassination as a political weapon in India ; whether he is aware 
that the charge is unsupported by any evidence but is made to 
discredit the Indian Home Rule movement in the interest of the 
anglo-Indian irreconciliables, contrary to the wishes of the India 
Office, by a Home Secretary insufficiently acquainted with the gravity 
of Indian politics ; and whether he will allot time to have this 
charge against the honour of a Member of this Home discussed : 

Mr. Bonar Law : I cannot agree with the suggestions con¬ 
tained in this question, nor do I think it necessary to give, a special 
opportunity for the discussion of the subject. 

Com • Wedgivood: Am I to understand that a charge of 
such gravity can be made against a Member of this House by the 
Home Secretary without any further proceedings being taken and 
without any opportunity being given of showing that it was without 
a shadow of foundation ? 

Mr, Bonar Law : I have read the question and the answer, 
and I have not drawn that inference from it. After the answer 
which I have given, perhaps the hon. Member would address his 
question to the Home Secretary ? 

Com. Wedgwood : I beg to give notice that I will raise the 
matter on the adjournment to-morrow. 

Com Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary (i) if he will state 
on what date the Home Office or police intimated to the India Office 
their desire to have the office of the India Home Rule League 
raided : whether the India Office concurred verbally or in writing ; 
in view of his accusation against a member of this House, will he 
lay Papers showing the responsibility of both the India Office and 
the police for the raid and for the assassin charge ; (.2) whether he 
1 ill indicate the passages in the book ‘‘Young India” by Lajpat Rnj, 
with an introduction by the hon. Member for Newcastle, which he 
holds to advocate assassination ; whether he read these passages 
before making the charge or whether he was merely suiting the 
opinion oi Sir Archibald Bodkin ; (3) whether the idea of the raid 
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\vIaw dian Home Rule League originated with the Home office^ 
lice, or the India Office ; (4) whether the India Oflice recom¬ 
mended the Home Office, or the police to raid the offices of the 
Home Rule for India League ; whether he was cognisant and approv¬ 
ed of the raid before it took place. 


Sir G. Cave : On the 31st October, the India Office notified 
my Department that the British branch of the Home Rule for 
India League were publishing a reprint of a book called “Young 
India.” by one Lajpat Rai. The India office pointed out that this 
bool: had been prohibited in India, and that its importation in this 
country had also been prohibited, and expressed the view that its 
circulation was undesirable. I personally examined the book, and 
came to the conclusion that it contravened the Regulations under 
the Defence of the Realm Act and contained passages sympathising 
with extreme revolutionary methods (including the use of the bomb 
and the revolver) and condoning crimes of assassination which had 
been committed in India. I will give the hon. and gallant Member 
a note of some of the passages upon which my opinion was formed. 
The decision to have the premises searched, and the book seized 
was thereupon taken with the concurrence of the Tndia Office. I 
m\y add that there is (as I am informed) cause to suspect that the 
author is subsidised by German agents in the United States of 
Amei va. and ii is certain that he uses language regarding British 
n, ' e n L“h.\ which is indistinguishable from that found in enemy 
propaganda. J 


The hon. and gallant Member will perhaps allow me to add that 
I have never suggested or for a moment believed that he would 
give his countenance to a publication which he knew to be of the 
character which I have described, and I am confident that, when he 
expressed his approval of the book in question, he had not realised 
uic nature and tendency of some of the passages contained in the 
book. 


Com. Wedgwood : May I ask whether the Right Hon. Gentle- 
m m read the book or whether it was read by Sir Archibald Bodkin : 
Sir G. Cave : L read the book from cover to cover. 

Corn. Wedgwood : Is the right hon. gentleman aware that 
o copies of the book were printed, and that they were sent 
10 the Members 01 this House and to members of the House of 

Lords ? 

\v G. Cave : lam aware that the edition published in this 
count ly was a small one 1,000 was given to me as the nuioDer_ 
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could not pass over even this small edition without it being 
"■ you could not suppress the rest. 

Com. Wedgwood : Is it worth while in order to show the 
powers of the Home Office under the defence of the Realm Act to 


antagonise all those people in India who are pressing for Home 
Rule, and at a time when the Secretary of State for India is about 
there for this country ? 

Sir, H, Craik : Is it not the fact that Lajpat Rai was him sen 
about ten years ago dealt with for seditious conduct in this country ? 


Sir G. Cave : Yes. 


S' 


Com. Wedgwood : Is he not at the present moment free in 
India p 

Sir G. Cave : I believe not. 

Mr. Chancellor : Are any steps to be taken against the 
publisher, so that he may bring the matter before a Court—is he to 
be prosecuted ? 

Sir G. Cave : That is not in my province ? 

Mr. Outhwaite : Were those steps taken in order to make the 
world free for democracy ? 

Mr. Fisher : Free from assassination ! 

Com. Wedgwood : If you read the book, you would not tali; 
rot like that. 


H* of Corns, —November 26th, 101?. 

“Young* India”. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that ‘-Young India” by Lajpat Rai, w ^ pnbli- 
shed more than two months ago ; and why the notification of Uv 
alleged dangerous character of this book to the Home OiiiCe was 
postponed till after the Secretary of State’s departure for India ? 

Mr. Fisher : The India Office was not aware of the publication 
or ihe book in this country until some days after the Secretary of 
SlI *e's departure for India. 


Com. Wedgwood asked in what country Lajpat Rai is at present * 
and whether he is at large ? 

c ? fr ' Fls! d tr : Lajpat Rai is in the United States of America. 
oO tar as is known he is at large. 

Commander Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary whether he 


has any documentary evidence that 


Lajpat 


is subsidised 


bv 
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in America ; if this evidence comes from the A 
; and if it can be shown to the hon. Member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ? 


Sir G. Cave : It would obviously be against the public interest 
to answer the first two parts of this question. The third part there¬ 
fore does not arise. 


II. of Corns.—November 2Sth 1017. 

DEFENCE OF THE REALM REGULATIONS. 

YOUNG INDIA. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Secretary of State in India or the Viceroy has been communi¬ 
cated with respecting the raid on the Indian Home Rule League’s 
premises ? 

Mr. Fisher : Not before the event. The Secretary of State 
was on the high seas when the India Office notified to the Home 
Office the fact that the book, the importation of which into this 
country and India was prohibited, has been published in England. 

Com . Wedgwood : He was not on the high seas, as I under¬ 
stand, when the raid was sanctioned. 

Com. Wedgwood : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
\hr book was sent to Mr. Montagu personally, and to all 
Members of the House when it was first published, and can he 
explain how it was that the India Office was not acquainted with 
the fact ? 

Mr. Fisher. I do not know whether J\Ir. Montagu reads every 
book he receives. 

Mr. Pringle : Will the Government now withdraw the ban 
uprn his book, in view of the fact that the hon. and gallant Member 
who wrote the preface is now an official of the Government ? 

Com. Wedgwood : 1 will raise this question at eleven o’cloch 

to-nigSil. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
vill state in what country Lajpat Rai is at present; and whether he 

is at large ? 

Mr. Fisher : Lajpat Rai is in the United States of America. 

tar is it known he is at large. 

r *' Com. Wedgwood : Has the Government of the United States 
been c ommunicated with with a view to the internment of this 
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dangerous person who, according to Sir Archibald Bo 
sedition and assassination ? 

Mr Fisher : Not so far as I am aware of. 



Mr. Adderson asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been drawn to the fact that the German 
Government, whilst extensively circulating amongst their troops and 
their people complacent official literature dealing with the War 
and War aims suppress or subject to severe censorship all leaflets 
and pamphlets of an independent character bearing on the same 
question ; and whether he can take steps, with the help of the 
War Aims Committee, to place before the British people this 
example of the effects upon liberty of opinion of Prussian 
militarism ? 

The under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord R. Cecil! ; 
I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the facts stated in the 
first part of the question. The second part is not a matter which 
concerns the Foreign Office. 

General Crojt . Is the Noble Lord aware of the fact that 
pacifist utterances in this country are very freely circulated in Ger¬ 
many in order to encourage the troops ? 

Lord Cecil : Yes, Sir ; that is so. 

DEFENCE OF THE REALM REGULATIONS. 

YOUNG INDIA. 





Co? 7 i . Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary if he can state 
how many copies of ‘‘Young India,” by Lajpat Rai. were seized in 
the recent raids ; and whether other owners of the work may expect 
the attention of the police P 

Sir G. Cave : Six bound copies of this book and a number 
of unbound sheets were seized. Any copy of this book is liable to 
be seized under Regulation 51, but it is not proposed to take ac. on 
with regard to copies that may be in the possession of innocent 
holders. 


Com. Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary whethe his 
advisers have yet come to any decision as to the prosecution of the 
publishers of ‘ Young India” ; and has the India Office been con¬ 
sulted in the matter ? 


Sir G. Cave : No criminal proceedings are at present contem 
plated. The India office has been consulted in the matter. 

The remaining Orders were read and postponed. 
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'ISM4N33ER WEDGWOOD'S SPEECH IK THE. k 
if. of Cornu .— December o, 1017. 
i explained before that there is no objection, from my own 
point ol view, to this book circulating in any country in the w'orld 
b "{ s f >”f th ? 1 11 to an edition of , ,000 copies, circulated 

only to Members of this House, and to Member, of the House of 

jOI'us, l think the seizure hu thp» r-T_ _ r 


Lords, I think the seizure by the Home'Office' was an act of pure 
obscurantism and of the most lamentable unwisdom— Prussianism. 
Here is a book which puts oefore the responsible public of this 
cotm.iy the Indian point of view so far as the British Government of 
India is concerned. Surely we realise that before any assembly is 
capaole of judging such matters as the government of India it ou-ht 
to nave both sides put before it. We are capable of judging whether 
or not the book trenches on dangerous ground. It is bad enough 
nr the Home Office to try to decide what the people shall read but 
when it comes to trying to decide what Members of'this House shall 
read it is going beyond the limits set by any previous Government in 
th,., country. Listen for one moment to what the “New Statesman ” 
says of this particular volume. They say, 

MmJlf'i! ", ',jT'P haticaU y a book to be read by the Secretary of State for India 

It XlittoWnn a 7 m , embers . of the Council and ‘he clerk’s in the India Office. 
It oujjnt to bo pondered over by every Indian civilian.’' 

book 1 Errin’l? Ct lL t ! ie , t0ncl f i0n L I came tn aftcr having >ead the 
, } 9 Jt ou gbt to be in the hands of every man who 

-.c on, to help govern India. They should see the other side in 
° . be capable o f assisting the administration. By shutting your 

ej es to the nauve point of view, by accepting the doctrine of Rtfdvard 

l.u h n-» i t d h - y Wr,tm ? a P refacti to this book 1 have been 
responsible for encouraging sedition and assassination. 

Sir G. Cave. No ! 

Com. Wedgwood : I am quoting. 

Sit G. Cave : Not quoting but misrepresenting. 

Com. Wedgwood : 1 have been told that I was responsible for 
))ok which recommended assassination and sedition. The 
me Secretary has been good enough to send me a list of 
■ u'rs which he regards as recommending assassination. Unfor- 
. vi "' r 11 Gfhce hd6 been careful to send me, not passages but a 
u k? s sometimes ten at a stretch—which he regards in 

define > i.-i ■ whaT l hf , > C f ° r h nc l0 ° kinK lhrou B h these pages, ,o 
) hat ne means by encouraging sedition and ass- 


a 
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tfon. I want the House to understand the nature of this book, 
passionate plea for self-government in India. Is there any 
Member of this House who is capable of writing a passionate plea 
tor the independence or autonomy of any country in Europe who 
would not make out as strong as possible a case against the existing 
administration: You cannot agitate without painting in the blackest 
Permissible colours the existing administration, and Lajpat Red 
who is incapable of advocating assassination, has undoubted.}* 
painted in such colours the whole administration of India by the 
British. 

One passage to which the Home Secretary cails my attention 
described the method by which the British Administration was 
spread throughout India in the eighteenth century but that passage 
was simply milk and water compared with passages which might be 
quoted from Edmund Burke dealing with exactly the same perit 1 
The next passage to which the right hon. Gentleman calls my at'en- 
tion is the description by a modern Indian of the six Repressive 
Acts passed in 1909. I myself in this House, and with the sym¬ 
pathy of this House, denounced them and I can honestly say that the 
description by Lajpat Rai of these six Acts by no means exceeds the 
justifiable criticism which any Liberal might pass on those Acts 
Listen to what he says in the passage described by the Home Office 
as being tendencious in the worst degree : 

“ The penal code has been amended to make the definition of sedin - 
more comprehensive. The criminal procedure code has beer amended to 
facilitate conviction and to accelerate trials. The Seditious Meetings Act has 

, e ? aCted , t0 , mske °Pfn propaganda impossible. The Press Law has been 
Pja^to muzzle the press-Spies and detectives have been employed out of 

Hon. Members who have read the memoirs of Lord Hurley 
could quote from these memoirs statements about suppression 
ot the freedom of the Press, equally violent and equally 
tendencious. Surely it is monstrous to say that passage such as 
that, a mere statement of fact from the liberal point of view, about 
suppression of the freedom of association and freedom of the Pri $s, 
s loula be condemned in this House, without any opportunity for 
defence in a Court of law, by the Home Secretary. 

1 . T J»e gravamen of the charge against this book is that in the 
hi ™ proceeds to describe sketchily, photographically almost 
l osl C K g r dCS OfInd, , an Nationalists. It ui ,. 

but ?.o e ,eve ! n revolution who do not advocate aswi: -.non 
e l revolution; then u lefers to such men as Arabinda t 'those and ! 
ba.ai. men in whom politics are blended with a kind of vliyn u * 
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then it deals with the terrorists, who believe in The 
the daggers ; then with the Constructional Nationalists of 
whom La jpat Ra| is one; then with the Congress Party, the 
reiormisis of the Gokhale kind. It deals with them and puts before 
the people of this country the different classes of Indian reformers, 
with the ideals they have and the methods they employ. If you are 
once to pronounce that it is not permissible to state in print in this 
country the facts about the various parties in India, or in any other 
part of the globe, you are obstructing the best opportunities we can 
possibly have of governing India not only in the interest of Indians 
but of the British Empire itself. I wish to illustrate in one word 
what Mr. Gokhale himself said about Mr. Lajpat Rai, because, 
to my mind Lajpat Rai is an enormous asset to this Empire and* 
ought rather to be encouraged than to be reprobated as an 
encounv'qr of assassination This is what Mr. Gokhale said in a 
speech delivered in the Council of the Governor General after his 
Lajpat Rai’s deportation. 

“Lajpat Rai was a religious, social and educational reformer 
who was loved and respected by large classes of his countrymen 
all over the country.” 


It is the misfortue of all great reformers and all agitators—such 
J tuys'df am to be reprobated and denounced by those in autho- 
nv ; but at least we might ask authority to use language which is 
m • measure governed by the responsibility of their position, 
V ' A at tllc same by thc nioral character of those who advocate 
more extreme doctrine than the Government of the day is willing 
to recognise. 7 6 


Home Office Denounced. 

I do not mind in the least about accusations against myself in 
ibis matter. The House knows rne better, and is quite capable of 
assessing at its true value any charge against myself. What I am 
hero lo denounce and deplore is the attitude, of the Home Office, 
aid J appose the attitude, one might say, of the India Office, as 
il E bereft of the Secretary of State for India—the attitude of these 
fwo < h.vernment Departments, on which so much depends, towards 
t legitimate movement for self-government in India. 


I think it is 


unnecessary for me to say anything about the consti¬ 
tutional question in India. Everyone here knows that India iiself 
rnely touchy state at ihe present moment. You have 
d out by the Home Office with the consent 
► but in the absence of the chiet of the India 
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You have this carried out regardless of the effect that it 
vdLnave on public opinion in India. I say that it is a lamentable 
thing to be done irresponsibly by the Government of the day, which 
does not really recognise its responsibility towards India at present. 
Anyone who has any connection with India knows that it is of the 
greatest importance at the present time that the mission of the 
Secretary of State for India should meet with the warmest and mos: 
accommodating reception not only from the Indian people, but from 
the Anglo-Indians of India as well. We have here this irresponsible 
Government throwing into the midst of this amicable association 
in India this stupid bombshell of the arrest and seizure of a book 
which was only circulated to members of the Legislature of this 
country. Beyond the Indian question altogether surely we have 
here an illustration of the employment of the Defence of the Realm 
Act which is utterly unjustifiable at the present time. The Defence 
of the Realm Act is meant not to have any influence whatever upon 
the future government of our great Indian Empire. It is meant to 
have influence on the conduct of the War itself. How does the 
seizure of a book dealing with the future Government of India affect 
the conduct of a war in this country ? This book does not get to 
India. There is no fear of that. No Sir. This is a case where the 
authority, having got a brief control of the police of this country. 
KO far as it affects opinion in this country has used that authority 
madly in order to put down anything of which the holders of that 
authority for the moment disapprove. 

Anti-Jacobln Legislation. 

It is impossible to conceive that if we had a Liberal ffome Secre¬ 
tary that we should have had this book seized under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. It is impossible to conceive that if wc had a 
Liberal Home Secretary we should have had the Defence of the 
Realm Act extended so as to deal with a purely Indian question 
which has no effect whatever upon Germany or the War at all except 
in so far as it is tin example of Prussianism in our midst in tins 
country. The book in question may be an example of all that the* 
Home Secretary said. It may be that the book is a pernicious book 
but every one here who has had any education in British history 
and in British traditions knows that to strangle a book because some 
people in authority think it is bad is neither a Li ics nor good 

cl *T S * The advertisement which this book lias got from this prose* 
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no-body will be pro routed. But it h\ not merely 

that this prosecution involves an advertisement for a book which 
the Home Office believed to be seditious but that this prosecution 
is a return to the days of the anti-jacobin legislation of this country. 
It is a return to the days of Lord Eldon and Lord Erskine. 


GERMAN MENACE AND THE ROUTE TO INDIA. 

The following are extracts from two very remarkable speeches 
of Mr. life Callum Scott in the House of Commons delivered in 
March , iQiSy when the Russian Revolution and the Vote of Credit 
were discussed . They throw considerable light on the reasons which 
Ud to the Imperial War Conference at Delhi held on the 27I/1 
April ip/8, in which the Viceroy read messages from the King 
Em poor and the Prime Minister to India calling forth help 
a yarns l the grave situation of the Empire and the imminent menace 
to India . 


We were suffering severely from the evils of our centralisation, 
and the movement for decentralisation was coming here and coming 
.itrongly, though gradually In Russia it has come like a flood, a 
d'.'.lu • ; it has shown us what disasters may occur when reforms 
LU<> -lay d. It is part of the genius of the people of this country 
th u ll < s know how to take occasion by the hand, and make the 
bonds oi freedom wider still. It would be well to recognise that 
£ rcat movement which has started in Russia is something 
cognate to .the highest objects we have in the War and also to 
the essential reforms which are due in this country, reforms that 
would bring under the direct control of the people those matters 
winch affect their daily and domestic life. I have been led to 
develop this aspect of the subject rather more fully than I had inten¬ 
ded. My first reason for objection to Japanese intervention is that 
i( will lea 1 us into dangers with which we are no£ confronted at 
present. My second reason is that it will not meet the danger 
in dually threatened in the East. The Hon. member referred to 
I wish VladiVostock were the only danger with 
which we are threatened in the East. As to the stores and muni- 
lions accumulated there, that is a small matter relatively to the 
fit tve dangers that face us. Even if we lost the munitions, even if 
Ib'-y were put on the railways and transported straight to Germany 
Woul<i * ir ''' exactly what we had to face. But that is insignificant 
i Comparison with the great danger with which our whole campaign 
‘ id our whole strategy arc threatened in the East. The. question 
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stores and supplies could easily be solved by landing 
jaUSlions and providing shipping for their transport ; they could 
easily be brought away. Hut that has nothing to do with Japanese 
intervention on a large scale in Siberia. The real danger threatens 
not Siberia at all ; it lies in the fact that the Germans are on the North 
West Frontiers of India and the frontiers of Afghanistan and Persia. 
The real danger lies in the fact that the Germans have got two rail¬ 
way lines in direct contact with these frontiers—the I rans-Caucasus 
Railway and the Trans-Caspian Railway. We know that in the past 
our statesmen and our soldiers have had many anxious moments on 
account of German intrigue and German menace on the North West 
Frontier of India. That menace has now matured in an Urgent 
form. But a Japanese occupation of Siberia would not help in 
the slightest in regard to i.t ; even though the)* advanced as far as the 
Urals it would not affect either of these two railways. 


I do not want to pose as a strategist. I believe there arc two 
schools with regard to the nature of this War : the Western school 
and the Eastern School. Personally, L have always belonged to the 
Eastern school ; 1 have regarded the War as an Eastern War, not 

merely because there we can make the most effective attack on 
German ambitions and cut Get many off trom her objects but because 
in the East is our Achilles heel. The Eastern Front is the British 
Front not the western. I do not believe' that this War can be ended 
on the Western Front I do not believe any blow can be struck 
by either party which will determine it. Germany holds that front 
strongly in well-fortified and very short lines compared with the 
lines she has hitherto held, and at the present time she is able 
to take over new territories unchecked by anything we can do on 
the Western Front. Unless wc arc prepared to deliver a blow dial 
will force her hand, unless we are prepared to do that and f orce ;»ci 
from sheer necessity to withdraw laree numbers of troops Iron the 
Western Front and send them Eastwards to save her Empire, we 
shall not determine the War. An Hon. member asked me where 
that blow should be struck, and, although I do not pose as a 
strategist, I have no objection in telling him where, if I v*ere Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or Prime Minister or if I had the power. I would 
ad l would send the troops to Mesopotamia and the Noclh-We it 
i'rontiei of India. 1 believe it is on those fronts that th„ Empire can 
be s ved. Tt is no use saying it is difficult, and that there v 
transport difficulties. The question is, is it necessary and are we' 
threatened there in a vital manner ? If we are, then we *houiJ 
the troops there. 
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have heard much talk about an alternate Government 
the difficulty of finding one. I do not believe there would be any 
difficulty. You could constitute twenty or thirty alternative Govern 
ments out of this House, Nothing would be easier. What is 
wanted is an alternative policy and, I am sorry to say I do not 
see any sign of such a thing on the part of any alternative Govern¬ 
ment. It has been freely rumoured for long that the Prime Minister 
holds the Eastern view, that he regards the Eastern Front as our 
vital front, and that he has been in favour of making far larger 
efforts in the East. That has been stated time and again,\nd never, 
so far as I know, has it been contradicted. The Noble Lord, the 
Minister for Blockade, believe this is the vital front where a knock¬ 
out blow could be delivered, then he ought not to remain in his 
present positions if he cannot suceed in inducing the Government 
also to take that view. I hold this view so strongly that, if I could 
see any alternative Government prepared to pursue it, I would be 
willing to give it my support. 


“THE ROUTE TO INDIA.” 

Towards the end of 1915, after Serbia had been crushed, there 
appeared in the “Daily Mail” a map, which was entitled “The 
Boui.0 to India” and which excited a great deal of attention, 
i am net accustomed to taking political guidance from the columns 
oi the Daily Mail, but I thought this map was an important 
document. It showed the connection of Berlin and Vienna with 
the Baghdad railway and the Persian Gulf. It showed that the 
narrow corridor between Germany and Asia Minor, through the 
Balkans and through Constantinople, which had hitherto been 
blocked by a hostile Serbia and a netural Bulgaria, had been burst 
through, that the area was clear, that Germany was in direct com¬ 
munication with Bagdad, and that the war was open to her, in her 
drive towards the Persian Gulf, towards Persia and towards Afghan¬ 
istan. Of course nobody is ignorant of the geography of the 
situation, but this map did really show the route, and figuratively 
and picturesquely it showed the German purpose. It was my 
opinion then, and it is still my opinion, that this map was one of the 
la-, t valuable documents published since the War began. It 
incurred very grave censure at the time from the Front Bench. It 
WA! * r °ffirred to almost as a treasonable document, as a dangerous 
document, which might stir up alarm amongst the people, ,vh;rft 
would give comfort and consolation to the King's enemies, ami 
which would be an occasion for jubilant propaganda b> them. I 
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had stirred up more alarm. The real cause for alarm lay 
not in the map itself ; but in the facts of ihe situation which it 
revealed in the German purpose in the route that Jay open to 
Germany to achieve her purpose, and on the nakedness and defence¬ 
less state of the Empire, as we then stood against that menace. 
Unfortunately, it caused very little alarm save on the Front Bench. 
They were alarmed lest the people should be alarmed. I doubt 
very much whether the “Daily Mail*’ was alarmed. I [think probably 
it was only a piece of topical sensationalism which they forgot about 
the next day. If the “Daily Mail” had only pursued this subject 
it might have achieved useful results in awakening public opinion 
in this country to the real nature of the danger to which the 
Empire was exposed in the East. If there had been that stirrin^ 
of public opinion whether it was wise or foolish, they would have 
been moved to give further consideration to this aspect of the 
world War than they have done in the past. 


THE THREE PHASES. 


This menace, dimly apprehended by the people, divined only 
by a few' of our statesmen and soldiers, has been inherent in till* 
situation from the very begining of the War, and since the ‘begin- 
ing of the War it has passed through, three phases. Three phases 
really sum up the War in the East. There w'as, first of all. the 
Balkan Baghdad phase, then there was the Persian phase ; and then 
the Russian phase. The possibilities and the danger of a German 
drive through the Balkans towards Baghdad and the Persian Gulf 
weie realised by few of our statesmen; and it was to meet this 
menance that the Dardanelles Expedition was first planned. T u 
was an attempt to defeat that menace by cutting through the 
narrow neck of the German enterprise, but cutting through the 
corridor, at its narrowest. That attempt failed. It failed for the 
simple reason that the Western view prevailed. It was held that 
the first call upon all our resources in men and material must be 
for the purpose of maintaining a great attempt to break through 
on the West ; and that only after the predominat claim ol the offen¬ 
sive campaign on the West had been met would such forces is 
could be spared be available for the East. Accordingly, the attempt 
m the East was made with inadequate forces and failed. For die 
same reason the proposals which were made, and made with the 
-atne object, to go to the aid of Serbia, in the earh- lays of die 
n * 4 ’? r j t0 eff!ict a laiu1in S at Aiexandrctta and cut through ihe 
Baghdad vp..'way at another portion, failed to materialist: fvc v, 
the Western view prevailed. And for the same reason ah - the 
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to Salonika hdS been neutralised and stultified ; and with 
the crushing of Serbia and the withdrawal of our forces from Gallipoli 
the triumph of Germanv in this phase of the Eastern menace was 
complete. 




Sir J* D. Rees :—In order to follow the argument of the Hon. 
Gentleman, will he say what he means by cutting the Baghdad 
railway at Alexandretta, which is some hundred miles from it ? 

Mr. Scoit :— What does one mean by attacking the Germans in 
France ? You must begin somewhere. There was no object in 
landing at Alexandria unless it was to advance and attempt to cut 
the Baghdad railway. The next phase of the Eastern menance is 
what 1 think may be called the Persian phase After Germany had 
<ucceeded in bursting through the barier of the Balkans and main¬ 
taining unfetered communication with Baghdad, then we had to do 
something at the other end of the road. It was then that the first 
advance towards Baghdad was commenced and the expedition was 
s-ni forward and pressed without adequate preparations so that it 
ended disastrously at Kut. At that time the Russians had failed 
t0 advance from the Caucasus through Armenia, our own expediiion 
had capitulated at Kut; and Caucasus and the lower waters of the 
J'uph rates fell into their hand, and through that gap there 
wny unfettered communication between Germany and Turkey and 
Persia. Through that gap German agents, German arms, material, 
and German propaganda were constantly pouring. German influence 
Penetrated and permeated Persia. It reached Afghanistan and the 
frontiers of India- 


THE THIRD PHASE OF THE DANGER- 
Here 1 may be thought to be treading on delicate ground, but 
I have nothing to say on this subject except what lias already been 
n :i *,d in an ’her place by present Ministers and late Ministers, i have 
h re one or two extracts from the Debates in another place which 
show to what extent this danger had gone, and to what extent 
it was reaching India. On the 20th February 1917, there was a 
1) - m the House of Lords, inaugurated, I think, by Lord 

p r yre on the subject of Sir Percy Sykes's expedition to Persia 
Lord Curzon said :— 

• At o. < time there were quite 100 ot these German Agents, good fellows 
of the baser sort, seattered about in different pares of Persia, terrorising the 
'sioeful tribe-., and offering bribes to their chieftains. They further su.ceeded^ 

in ;mt.v ting to their ade a number r-f seditionistr. from India. They car-" 

r<ed their operations as far Ka3t as Persian Baluchistan, in the neighbourhood 
of the Bril’sh In cr and they even penetrated in small Well-organised 
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Afganistan, where they were heard of at Herat and at Kabul 
^w4i4rtTa German deputation was kept for some months in the hope of seducing 
the Amir of that country from his loyalty to ourselves.” 


<SL 


On the 12th July last year there was a further Debate in the 
House of Lords, with special reference to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Mesopotamia expedition. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne said :— 


“Persia was passing more and more rapidly under German influence. The 
attitude of the Amir, which in the end proved so satisfactory was at the time 
doubtful, and it is very hard indeed to say whether Lord Hardinge would 
have been able to give your Lordship the satisfactory account which he 
gave the other evening of the temper of the Indian people, if we had 
shown at the very outset that we had not sufficient courage to strike a blow 
where a blow was likely to be most effectual . ,y 

In the course of the same debate the Marquis of Crewe, who 
was justifying the attempt to advance on Bagdad, which ended 
disastrously, made these observations :— 

“At that time the Russians had not advanced in Asia, nor had tlu-y proved 
that they could advance. There was nothing apparently to prevent th I urks 
from directing a force on. Kerman shah and obtaining control in Persia. II 
Persia had gone Afghanistan might have followed suit. The Amir has shown 
the most signal loyalty to his engagements and a wise understanding of the 
situation. But he might easily have been swept ofE his feet, and it is impossible 
to say what a blaze might have been created. At Bagdad a force would liav t 
been on the flank of any such advance by the Turks into Persia which supplier, 
a further reason for making the advance.” 

That was the form which the Eastern menace had taken at that 
time, the same menace that has existed from the beginning— 
Herman penetration of Persia and through Persia to Afghanistan 
and the agitations on the Indian Erontier. The menace of a rising 
of the wild tribes on the Northern Frontier has always been the 
nightmare of Indian statemen. We have prevented it in the pa .ll 
on any very large scale by preventing arms and munitions rea !n 
those tribes. We have kept them disarmed by means of the pand 
which we have exercised in the Persian Gulf and adjacent quarters 
i< > prevent gun running. That patrol was useless at this phase of 
the War ; and there was a constant stream of weapons, machine 
guns and rifles, and of skilled German agents, penetrating through 
Persia up to Afghanistan and the north-west frontier. It was to meet 
thi - menace that the second expedition was sent forward an a lamer 
scale and pressed forward to Bagdad and beyond, in tael almost 
uutit it joined hands with the Russians who had advanced thr ugh 
the Caucasus and through Armenia. The gap was closed, and 

ere, for the time being, was the end of that particular phase of (he 
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rijn^e. 1 he misfortune was that we treated it merely as a local 
liyer. as a temporary threat, and we were content with stopgap 
measures The third phase of this danger has come with the 
collapse of Russia, and it is by far the most dangerous menace. 

ROADS THROUGH WHICH GERMANS MIGHT 
PENETRATE. 


,i r 4 !'t o r °fh P S l n r °?K h Wh ' ch the Germans might penetrate through 
, to the north-west were wild tracks. There were no bridges 
and no ratlways but a long and arduous and dangerous journey 
Lik through Russia they are now in direct railway communication 
w.th the frontier and Afghanistan. There are two mTlway Unes 
euher of whtch they might use. There is the Trans-caspian raiU 
v a} and another railway line. Anyone who knows the country 
will know how dangerous they are. They are military railways 
designed for technical purposes. The Transcaspian Railway runs 
irorn Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shores of the Caspian, skininc 
the northern frontier of Afghanistan. g 

A desert. 


( 


Sir J. D. Rees . 

Mr Scott: Yes, but a railway. It is all very well to say, “a 
i. -. f . ' but a railway bridges a desert. The port of Karsnovodsk 
^ in • ^ opposite the port of Baku, which is the terminus of the 

anrl i'iV'Ik, , :UWay ' 11 is in direct communicalion with Batum. 
" , rlin ,S direCt by ,aihva - v to the port 

llu i v„u have lailwav ™ y steamer transport across Caspian, and 
frontier D 0 y™ hfnkX p™' 10 " to the Afghanistan 

oo^bi'itL Je Germans are going to remain oblivious 
on, possibilities m that railway communication ? Whv only in 
NVeoDosdays papers we can see what it means. I find in,he 

•J., , .r T r r s a messa ee from the Berlin semi-official 
. V\ a f' nn " t0 w hat is called the economical-political appendix 
to the treaty just concluded between Russia and Germany. There 
‘ 4 ' Uted . tl,a f b y. the establishment of free transit direct comni. r- 
cul communication is secured via Russia with Persia and A°ghm i - 

l" not a! W Or ,i l° ^ rred - But that railway communicalion 
• f * Ij L K South something has happened also. The 

eei?able t h M X" SUppU 5 S ' «* off fr « m a11 external aid, 
■ i b to h 0 id their own in Armenia and the Caucasus 

4 hack. The gap is still open. Northern Persia is 

Ul .ijiits'id thal , 8ap 0nce lnore tifles, machine guns, 

A “ , ,n Ptopaganda arc permeating Northern Persia! 

l "‘ : ' Vh0,e Southcrn frontier, along the Western frontier, they 
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^^v^J^tStically encircled Afghanistan They have proved uiein- 
seftesniost loyal in the past. 1 believe they arc still, and I believe, 
they will remain so. But it is easy to see that their hands may be 
forced. The rule of the Government of Afghanistan over the wilder 
•tribes is a shadowy and a vague rule. If these tribes are armed 
with weapons of precision and they are subject to the incitement of 
German agents, there is no saying what may happen. The Aghar. 
^Government may be overthrown. Why not take it into 
consideration ? It has been suggested in the House of Lords by 
His Majesty's Ministers ; and if it is suggested there why not 
suggest it here, and ask for adequate consideration ? 


Frontier rising in India- 

Do they realise that we are now faced with the imminent pos¬ 
sibility of a frontier rising in India on an unprecedented scale ? 

Sir J. D. Rees : There is no sign of it. 

Mi\ Scott : There have been many signs of it, and I can quote 
statements from His Majesty’s ministers to justify it. I want to know 
whether the Government are alive to that danger. I do not ask 
what measures they are taking to provide against it. It would not 
be proper for them to disclose in this House what are the men ures 
whereby they propose to meet it. I believe adequate measure- 
can be taken. If it were not that I thought it would be an improper 
aspect of the subject to discuss in this House I would suggest now 
the measures which I think ought to be taken, can be taken, and 
which would provide against the materialising of the danger. 

The last point which I wish to make is this ; that this Eastern 
menace is the greatest danger to which we are exposed in this War. 
It is the vulnerable flank of the British Empire. There is a g mi 
difference between the two ; and I believe it is that margin which 
will meet the situation in the East. 1 have no expectation u t break¬ 
through ever being achieved on the West. The forcing of trench 
after trench, mile after mile one behind the other, there is no chance, 
of a break through ; but on the East there is a danger that widV 
we are lavishing our strength on the fruitless effort to achieve an 
impossible task we may ourselves* be exposed to a blow which wid 
be fatal to our continuance in this War. 





THE SUBRAMAN1A LETTER* 

House of Commons — 3 June 9 18 

Mr' Joynson=Hicks asked the Sec. of state (i) whether his 
attention has been called to the letter of Sir Subramaniya Aiyer to 
President Wilson ; whether this letter was grossly defamatory of 
British rule in India ; whether any action been taken against him 
under the Defence of India act ; ( 2 ) whether he was among those 
in Aim- representations to him (Montagu) during his recent visit. 

Genera! Croft asked a similar question and also enquired if 
Pic gentleman (Sir S. Aiyer) has fallen under the influence of Mrs. 
Besant ; and what action is proposed to be taken with aview to putting 
an end to such propaganda ? 

Mr Montagu —The disgraceful letter is correctly described. 
Its impropriety is all the more inexcusable because of the position 
of the wri er. But the assertions in the letter are too wild and base- 
lcs< to receive notice from any responsible authority. No action has 
as yet been taken but I am in communication with the Viceroy. 

Sir- J. D* Rees — Is the right hon. gentleman aware that this 
member of a short-lived race is already upwards seventy-seven years 
old, and that this is a senile production ? 

Debate In the Lords- 

lx the House of Lords, on the 18 th June, Lord Harris was :— 

To it,k His Majesty’s Government whether their attention has been called 
V-A. - to h ™ e . „ been addressed by Sir S. Subramaniya Aiyer, 

k Ay ting Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, to President 

V T-m attributing to the British Government in India misrule, oppression, 
tv ^rant of ..orbitant salaries, the refusal of education, the sapping of the 
wealth of India, the imposition of crushing taxation, the imprisonment 
H thousands of people, and the deaths of civilian prisoners from loathsome 
diseases • and if so, whether they propose to take anv steps in condemna¬ 
tion of the same ; and if they have not had their attention called to it. 
v. 1.ether tiiey will make enquiries. 

Lord Harris said :—My Lords, my question has been deferred 
jt the suggestion of my noble friend Lord Curzon for, so long that 
answers have been given in another place (H. of Commons) which 
politically dispose of any obscurity there may he in it ; but I shall 
1 ike the liberty, thanks to the elasticity which is accorded to ques- 
»n this House, of offering a few remarks upon the reply of the 
Seu clary of State. 

The Secretary of State has stigmatised this letter as ' disgraceful 
.m<l iinj>ro]i.-.r,” but notwithstanding that the Government of India 
has decided to take no further notice of it than the reproval which 
h;: l been dc cribcd by the Secretary of State—namely that “they ex- 
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it surprise and regret at the letter”; yet, “in view of ^ 
aniya Aiyar'sage, health, and past services, they do not pro¬ 
take any further action, but warn him not to do it again/’ In 
the meantime the Secretary of State does not propose to interfere 
with the discretion of the Government of India. I take leave to depre¬ 
cate that inaction. This person is an ex-judge of the High Court of 
Madras. He is a pensioner,and it seems rather odd that he should, in 
his letter, take exception to exorbitant salaries and large allowances 
when he is drawing a very handsome pension, towards which. I ima¬ 
gine he has not contributed as an Indian Civil Servant would have 
contributed. 


I should like to call your Lordships' attention to a comment in the 
“Madras Mail." 

“ We merely wish to draw attention to the existence of the Defence cf Iniita. 
Act, which makes it criminal to spread false reports or report likely to car- • dis¬ 
affection or alarm, or to prejudice His Majesty’s relations with Foreign Fmver 
or to promote feelings of enemity and hatred between different classes o' fi s 
Majesty’s subjects.” 

The ex-Judge of the High Court of Madras who ought to be learn¬ 
ed in the law has disregarded the law according to the opinion of the 
Madras Mail " and, at any rate, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, has behaved “disgracefully and improperly." As I have said be 
is a pensioner, but the Government of India do not propose to take 
any further action than this mild reproval; therefore the 'Indian lax 
paver is to continue to contribute to a person what is probably hand¬ 
some. Now, I have known of a case—and I dare say the noble Far! 
has known of others—where an Indian Civil Servant, who during a 
very long service had been contributing to the pension he was to re¬ 
ceive, has been mulcted of a portion of his pension because he had. in 
the opinion of the Government of India, behaved improperly, Thai 
is the penalty which is meted out to an Englishman if he misbehaves 
in India. But apparently the Government of India do not thmi it ne¬ 
cessary to penalise an Indian who, although lie is a lawyer, ignores 
the law, and behaves “disgracefully and improperly." 


1 deprecate this inaction because I am certain that it will be a dis ¬ 
couragement to the loyal and law-abiding subjects of 11 is Maje ay in 
India, and I have ver\ little doubt that those who follov. and support 
Firs. Besant, and others who entertain opinions similar to her. , '.ill 
plami this reply of the Seeietary of State as a triumph for their pohe >. 
l.he British Raj may be vilified and the law may be disregarded by a 
lawyer, and the only action that is taken by the Government i India 
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ng like what one would say to a little child—namely, 
aughty old man and is not to do it again. So much for the 
rnment of India and Its inaction. 


But the Viceroy exercises other authorities than those in partici¬ 
pation with nis colleagues. He is Grand Master of the Indian Em¬ 
pire and this individual is a Knight Commander of the most emi¬ 
nent Order of the Indian Kmpire ; and if the Viceroy contemplates 
giving some condonation to him what it amounts to is this, that in his 
opinion the Kniuhts of the Order ought to be prepared for all time 
to accept this individual—who has, as the Secretary of the State says, 
behaved disgracefully—to accept him during his life as a comrade 
and brother of the order. If this man has behaved disgracefully he 
• l: '< certainly disgraced his knighthood, and if the Viceroy contem¬ 
plates taking no action in the matter—not submitting any proposals 
:othe Sovereign — all I can say is that I should imagine that there are 
other members of the Order besides myself who resent that we 
should be compelled to accept the comradeship of a man who has 
been breaking the law in the way I have described, and who has ac¬ 
ted disgracefully. As my noble friend knows quite well, and a great 
deal better than I do, if this man disobeyed any of the rule of his 
caUe — I do not know what his caste is—certainly if it is an honourable 
caste—he would be compelled to do some penance. The man has 
olden led, according to the Secretary of State, against the honourable 

chivalrous rules of his Order—in other words, of his caste - and 
1 nope sincerely that the Viceroy may regard it as a duty to his Sov- 
ere *o n to his Order to take some notice of it. 

Viseount Hd.IdfinB My Lords, before the noble Karl answers, 
there are one or two observations which I should like to make. My 
ooLl- friend opposite has proposed, in the case of Sir Subrnmania 
Aiy tr, that his pension should be taken away or reduced, and 
that his name should be removed from the Order of K. C. 1. K. 
to which he belongs. Now, there is no doubt that the letter in 
question was a very foolish and very improper one, and it has 
1 : stigmatised as such in unmistakable terms by the Secretary 

of v 'tate. No doubt it was very wrong to write such a letter as 
that to the head of a foreign State. On the other hand, these 
things are done in politics all ovei the world and I am not 
bure that things of the same kind have not been done in this 
<■ • >' y. Among ourselves they have certainly been done, and done 
with j it' feet freedom with no penal clause, however strong mav be 
the stigrna of public opinion attaching to them. 
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/is the situation ? The situation is that the Governnr 
/ 20 th August last, announced a policy. The Governn J 
noble Earl opposite represents here announced a policy 
of the extension freely and progressively of responsible Government 

in India .It is desirable while this is under discussion, as i is 

likely to be for some time to come, that as far as possible bitterness 
and action which can provoke violent reaction should be abolished. 
The learned Judge whose name is associated with what has been 
done is a very well known man in India. He is a retired Acting 
Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, and has to my knowledge 
rendered very distinguished services on the Tench. As to his'pension, 
that perhaps he regards as part of the contract into which he entered 
when he undertook to serve the Government of Madras as a judge. 


Lord Haris —What about .good behaviour? 


Viscount Haldane ,—Every Judge is appointed on those terms, 
but you cannot remove him except for grave misconduct—for what 
is, in effect, a breach of some verv binding public rule. A retired 
Judge has perfect freedom to take part in politics—if he expresses 
himself decently if you like—and you would take away his pension 
only for gravest matters coming within the Criminal Law I o 
remove him from the order to which ho belongs is again to make a 
declaration of war which I think is at this moment highly inexpedient 
in India. To my mind the most material circumstance of all is 
that the Viceroy advised the Government not to take any action, 
and in those circumstances I should be very sorr}' if the Govern¬ 
ment were to depart in any way from the line taken by their 
representatives in the other House of Parliament. However repre¬ 
hensible it is, and however bad, violent action is not calculated to 
make things any better but pYobably a good deal worse. 

The Lord President of the Council ( Earl Clirzon of KcdKs- 
ton) :—My Lords in the regrettable absence of the tlnder-Scci clary 
of State for India 1 will reply on behalf of the India Office to my 
noble friend, and I think I shall be able, in what I have to ray. to 
throw some further light upon the incident to which he has r< ; ,rod. 
The worst parts of the language of the retired Judge are contained 
in the quotation which appears in the Question as put upon the 
Paper by my noble friend. As regards the language all of vour 
Lordships will agree that it is. to use the adjectives which my 
noble friend quoted from the Secretary of State, disgrace! ul and 
improper in the extreme. I think that the noble and learned Viscount 
opposite did not by any means err on the side of severity in Ihc 
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n which he spoke of that language. I think, indeed, he mill 
yoken rather more strongly than he did. These statements 
ubledly contain a series of outrageous calumnies against the 
"British Government in India—calumnies which would be culpable 
if they emanated from a person of the age, experience, and authority 
of this cx-Judge, no one can possibly be"found to excuse. It is quite 
true, as my noble friend Lord Harris points out, that the author of 
those remarks was a Judge of the High Court of Madras for twelve 
years and ended by being Acting Chief Justice, and that he received 
as a recognition of this long, and up to this point meritorious career 
the high honour of a Knight Commandership of the Indian 
Umpire. 


Now, what aie the actual facts connected with this deplorable 

publication ? This old man—he is now in very advanced years_I 

think nearer eighty than seventy—retired in the year 1907. He 
then fell under the influence of Mrs. Besant, who is very' active in 
her operations in the Presidency of Madras, and under that influence 
he became President of the Indian Home Rule League. This 
letter by the retired Judge, although it came to our cognisance in 
Fu gland only a few weeks ago, was written as far back as the 4th 
June 1917. I have the whole letter here, a portion of which only has 
appeared in the Press in this country. The first part of the letter 
c u tained a plea, couched in not improper language, for Home 
Buiin India ; the latter part consisted of an eulogy of the services 
of Indian soldiers in Prance and other theatres of war, but in the 
middle part of the letter occured the passage which appears in 
ti.c i\ \ -stion of my noble friend and which no language could be too 
'drony. in my judgment, to condemn. 


I he writer of this letter which was addressed to President 
Wdson. entrusted it to an American Gentleman and his wife travel¬ 
ling in India who were known as lecturers and authors in their own 
couii.:\, to be handed to President Wilson on their return to he 
l ; ued States. It was communicated at Washington to the British 
\ by vliom it was transmitted to the Foreign Office here, 
k was passed on by them to tiie Secretary of State tor India, w'ho 
was a.'> much astonished at this incident as could be any member of 
Lr.rdbhip’s House, and who took it out with him la India. 
Tie Secretary of State, I think quite properly, did not want himself 
to be 1 ^sponsible for bringing about the publication of the Inter 
whi< h had not then appeared in any form in print; stili less did he 
to advertise the culpable icily of its author. Accordingly 
; went, in the discharge of his mission, to Madras in com- 
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Amh the Viceroy, they sent for the writer of the letter—tfci 
^udhfcident which was, of course, not known to my noble friend — 
administered to him a severe reprimand. That was, I think 
either at the end of last year or in the early part of this year. 

At a latter date—in May of the present year—the letter appeared 
in the Indian Press, and from there it was communicated to journals 
in this country. The noble Lord probably saw it, as I did for 
the first time in the columns of the “Times.” How it got 
into the Indian Press, who communicated * it we do not 
know. There is some reason, I am told, to believe that it got 
in the first place into the American Press and may have been 
copied from there into the Press in India. Now my Lords, when vve 
first saw the publication while there could be no two opinions as to 
its character the question naturally arose whether his act was to be 
treated with the extreme severity which no doubt the language in 
itself merited or whether it was to be regarded rather as a melancholy 
aberration on the part of an old mau who had in the course of a 
long career rendered considerable service tothe State, who is now in 
advanced years, in the enjoyment only of feeble health, and whoso 
utterances on a matter of this sort, I believe are devoid of any influence 
and can carry’ no conceivable weight with any respectable class 
of his fellow countrymen. 


This was a question which, feeling it difficult ourselves to solve 
without more local knowledge than we possessed, we naturally 
referred to the Government of India. They replied in the general 
terms which were quoted by my noble friend—namely, that they 
were addressing the Judge, through the Government of Madras, 
informing him that his action in writing to President Wilson in the 
manner he had done was regarded with regret and surprise by them, 
but that in view of his great age, failing health, and past jml icial 
services they did not propose to take any further notice of his action* 
At the same time, the old man was warned that an\ repetition of 
^ucli conduct could not be passed over by the Government ol 
India. The noble Lord is dissatisfied with that notice, lie minks 
it was insufficient for the circumstances of the case. I believe that 
there were—and I think i can easily show to the House that 
arc gnod subsidiary reasons for taking the line that the Viceroy 
and his colleagues did. 

In the first place, there was no direct evidence, as I policed 
out just now, that the retired Judge w’as himself responsible for the 
pmdiQaticin. Again, as I have also pointed out. the letter had 
al,cn T been made the subject of a severe personal icpri- 
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y the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. Further, althfc^_ 

not wish to lay too much stress upon this, it must be re- 
nembered that there had been an interval of nearly a year between 
the original writing of the letter and its publication, whether acciden¬ 
tal or not, in India and in this country. There is another con¬ 
sideration which is always present in the minds of the Government 
v. hen they are dealing with cases of this sort, and that is the inexpe¬ 
diency of doing anything which may convert a person relatively 
jann i ess into a political martyr, and may arouse political agitation 
at a ime when such a thing is extremely undesirable. 


i] • ^ le n °k* e Lord raised the question of the pension enjoyed by 
j P° rs< ^ n > and of his membership of a great and distinguished 
L rcier. As regards the pension, the Statutory Rules for High 
^ourt Judg es in India do not provide for the withdrawal of pension, 
and it was felt by the Government of India that the forfeiture of 
us Knight Cotnmandership of the Indian Empire, which would 
furnish hi m with an advertisement that the Government of India 
were not at all anxious to give, would strike an unfortunate and 
discordant note in the midst of the successful and loyal war effort in 
which the Government of India had invited the people of that 
< ountry to take part, and to which they are responding with so much 
anC * success * These were the reasons iny Lords that led 
viceroy and his colleages in India to stop short at the action 
T have already described. It is regarded as adequate by 
j k. Secretary of State for India. In a matter of this sort, knowing 
th . l \ ° n • sca * e .> I should be very reluctent to interfere with 

1 lbCrcJ, on of the Viceroy or his colleagues and I am dis- 
•ir V ( . c f >n< ; ur with tlie Secretary of State in thinking that the 
>-on \.,nch has been taken is in all circumstance of the case, 
siiiiicient and adequate. 


The Marquis of Crewe : -My Lords, my noble friend Lord 
•u ti.s al ways takes so moderate, and if he will allow me to say, 
icasonable a view of Indian administration that a motion or 
lots kind brought forward by him, must necessarily engage the atten- 
inm ot your Lordships’ H<>use, but I am bound to say that inr lliis 
instance the answer which the noble Earl, the leader of the 
OUs . e » ^ ,as given does satisfy the reason of those who consider tiie 
question. lhere can, of course, be only one Opinion about 
. • *’ an A'iage used bv this old ex-Judge whom I remember, in my 
n,e '' Se cretary of State for India, as having a high reputation as 
a nK ‘ Tnber of the Madras Bench, and as being regarded as a dis- 
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figure, what we should call in this country a son: 
olitician, although not extreme in the Indian sense where 
the term is used somewhat differently from what it is here. 


I am not quite sure that I agree with my noble and learned 
friend behind me that at a time when a great policy of the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution is impending you ought, therefore, Lo 
pa>s over language or action whiph at any other time you might 
deal with severely. I confess that'this particular argument never 
appealed to me in connection with India or with Ireland. But I do 
think that in dealing with utterances of this kind the one main 
point which the Government has to bear in mind is what the effect 
of the language is likely to be in view of the state of the country 
and of the authority of the person who uses it. In this instance 
having regard to all the conditions and to the fact that the old ex¬ 
judge is of an age which would be advanced here but is in India very 
advanced indeed, I cannot believe it can be supposed that any re, t 
encouragement is given to sedition by such language as this, 
can, I think, be passed over with some thing of a shrug of reg*et 
that a public servant of some distinction, possibly with some de.ua} 
of mind, has become imbued with these ideas, which, as we Know, 
are the common place of ordinary Indian disaffection, and I think 
probably that the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
are wise to leave the matter there. 


I do not believe that either by attaching part of the pension of 
Sir Subramania Aiyar, or by removing him from the Order any 
genuine purpose would be served. As the noble Earl, the I.old 
President of the Council, has said some people might be tempted 
to regard him as a martyr to liberal ideas, and I cannot think 
that those who belong to that Order are seriously affected by 
the presence of that ex-Judge in their ranks. In all these 
circumstances I am therefore disposed to believe that the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State have taken ihe 
more sensible course. 


THE LETTER TO PRESIDENT WILSON- 


Madras, India, 24th June « 1917 • 

To His Excellency President Wilson. 

Honored Sir: I address this letter to you as Honorary President 
ol the Home Rule League in Indi . anisation voicing the aspirations of a 

Unit d India, as expressed through the Indian National Congicss and the All 
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uslim League. These are the only two bodies in I ndia to-day 

t the political ideals of that Nation of more than three hundred, 
jeople, because the only bodies created by the people themselves. 


Over five thousand delegates of these two popular assemblies met at their 
annual convention in Lucknow last December; and they unanimously and co- 
jointly .'greed upon identical Resolutions, asking His Majesty, the King of 
17i at Britain, to issue a proclamation announcing that it is the aim and intm- 
iici\ ol British policy to conf. r Sell Government on India at an carlv date, to 
grant democratising reforms, and to lift India from the position of a Depend¬ 
ency to that of an equal partner in the Empire with the Self Governing Domi¬ 
nions . 


While these Resolutions, Honored Sir, voiced India’s aspirations, they also 
exp: e>M*d her loyalty to the, Crown. Bu; though many months have elapsed, 
Great Britain has not yet made any official promise to grant our country’s plea. 
Perhaps this is because the Government is too fully occupied with the heavy 
responsibility of the War. 

But it is the very relationship of the Indian Nationalist Movement to the War 
that urges the necessity for an immediate promise of Home Rule—Autonomy — 
L»r India, as it would result in an offer from India of at least five million men in 
three months for service at the front, and of five million more in another thrt-c 
months. 


India can do this because she has a population of three hundred and fifteen 
millions three times that ol the United States and almost equal to the combined 
population of all the Allies. The people of India will do this, because then they 
would be free men and not slaves. 


At 


nt we are subject Nation, held in chains, forbidden by our alien rulers 
to i...pr -ss publicly our desire for the ideals presented in your famous Wav 

*****' : .liberation of peoples, the rights < f nations great and small, 

tL'J 1 1 ' Privilege of men everywhere to choose their ways of life and of obedience.- 
C * W . ( !, r j must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be ulan 
tne t-.sted foundations of political liberty. 


E , ven s conditions are, India has more than proved her loyalty to the Allies. 
. c contributed freely and onerously of both blood and treasure in France* 
►oil. in Mesopotamia _ a _ / . .t ■_ 


in Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, British 
secretary of State for India, said : " There are Indian troops in France to this 

d .) , their gallantry, endurance, patience and perse 


.their gallantry, endurance, patience and perseverance, were shown under 

• ondh it.ns new and strange to them.^ Field Marshal Lord French said : ‘ 1 

have been much impressed by the iniriaiive and resources displayed by the In¬ 
dian troops.’ The London “ Times ” said concerning the fall of Baghdad : “It 
shovM always be remembered that a very lai prop >rtiun of the ft ree which G< 

ml .VIaude has guided to victory are Indian regiments. The cavalry lwhich 
hung on the flanks and dr moralized the Turkish army and chased it to thu oon- 

* V; have been almost exclu. tvclv Indian cavalry The 

try which bore months of ptivation and proved in the end masters of the Tmk*. 
o. ' u ed Indian units, which had already fought heroically in Franc.-, fialliooli 
and Eerpt." 3 


Indian soldiers have achieved such 
how much grcuier Would be the**“ 


splendid result* for the Alli< s v 
power if Ts pired by the •:< ntim 


it.tn 
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arise only in the ,ouls of free men—men who are fighting not only 
foTtKelr own liberties but for the liberties ol mankind ! The truth is that they 
arc now sacrificing their lives to maintain the supermacy of an alien Nation 
which uses that supremacy to dominate and rule them against their will. 


Under these conditions, it is not surprising that the official Government in 
India utterly failed to get a response to its recent appeal to Indians to volunteer 
for military service. Only five hundred men came forward out of a possible 
thirty million. 

!r is our earnest hop*: that ym may so completely convert England to your 
ideals of world liberation that together you will make it possible for India’s 
millions to lend assistance in this war. 

Permit me to add that you and the other leaders have been kept in ignorance 
of the full measure of misrule and oppression in India. Officials of an alien na¬ 
tion. speaking a foreign tongue, force their will upon us; they grant themselves 
exorbitant salaries and large allowances ; they refuse us education : they 
sap us of our wealth ; they impose crushing taxes without our consent ; they 
cast thousands of our people into prisons for uttering patriotic sentiments, 
prisons so filthy that often the inmates die from loathsome diseases. 

A recent instance of misrule is the imprisonment of Mrs. Annie Besant, that 
noble Irish woman who has done so much for India. As set forth in the ac¬ 
companying statement signed by eminent legislators, editors, educators and plea¬ 
ders, she had done nothing except carry on a law-abiding and constitutional 
pi'ouagunda of reforms; the climax being her internment, without charges and 
without trial, shortly after printing and circulating your War Message. 

I believe His Majesty, the King, and the English Parliament are unaware of 
these conditions and that, if they can be informed, they will order Mrs. B/.sant’s 
immediate release. 


A mass of documentary evidence, entirely reliable, corroborative and 
explanatory of the statements in this letter, is in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hotchner, who would esteem it a privilege to place it at your disposal. 

entrusted this letter t<« them because it would never have been permitted 
to reach you by mail. Thej are I03al Americans, editors, authors and lecturers 
On educational and humanitarian subjects, who have been deeply inten- d in 
the welfare of India. They have sojourned here off and on during ll. • ! i.m 
tm years, and so have been eye witnesses to many of the conditions h< icin 
described. They have graciously consented to leave their homo in India 1:1 
order to convey this letter to you personally in Washington. 

Honoured Sir, the aching heart of India cries out to you. whom wc believe 
to be an instrument of God in the reconstruction of the world. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


S. Subramaniam. 

Knight Commander Indian Empire, Doctor of Laws; 
Honorary f : resid« nt of the Home Rule I.eague in India , 
Co-Eoundi^r of the National Congress of India in rebj 
Retired Judge and frequently Actin'! Cliicf Ju lien 
of the High Court of Madras. 
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This letter profoundly convulsed America from one end to the other. It 
was delivered to President vVilson about Sep. *17, and he sent it at once to 
bis Sec. of State, Mr. Lansing, with a note to look into it carefully. The 
m xt day a printed copy of the letter was placed on the desk of 533 Senators 
and Congressmen. A graphic account of the offer of ten million men was 
flashed all over the vast continent by the Press. There was a great sensation. 
1500 Newspapers with their 20,000,000 readers took up theory. England was 
strongly criticised. Military men were strongly impressed with the plea. 
American Labour at once wanted Home rule for India as in Canada and 
Australia, and pressure was applied on the British Govt, to consider the 
proposal favourably. 

The immediate effect of the letter on India’s Cause is not clearly known. 
But people in India witnessed some unwonted and phenomenal change in the 
i ci7lgie of vision' of the stolid Indian Govt: (1) the release of Annie B-sant 
by the Imperial Govt. (2) the shame of the crest-fallen Lord Pentland's Govt, 
of Madras, and (3) the visit to India of the Sec. of State. In reality however 
there is nothing t > connect these with the Letter. 

Immediately after the discussion of the Letter in Parliament where the 
vendible Indian ex-judge and Congress-President was wantonly insulted- 
riot on his face but behind his back, in the comfortable dovecot of a house 
wh . India is not represented—Sir Subramaniam issued the following Press* 
communique which will be read with interest. 


Subramania’s letter to the Press 


Feeling that I should not allow any lapse of time to take place, I proceed 
at once to offer such explanation as is in my power in the present circums¬ 
tances with re^ proceedings in the House of .Commons on tin- 

3rd mst. The matter may seem personal at first sight, but in reality is one 
•ot supreme public importance. Of course I refer to the Secretary of Slates 
answer to the question by Mr. Hicks regarding my letter to President W 
Jbough there has been a great deal of discussion on the subject in the 1 
ail ') 'tr India, particularly in the Anglo-Indian journals, I have thought it my 
duty to refrain from saying anything myself about the said letter. Even had 
T adopted a different course, I could have added nothing worth the attention 
of my countrymen, having regard especially to the complete light thrown on 
the subject by what appeared in “New India” some weeks ago and which 
ha* since been made easily accessible to the public in the shape of a pa-mhlct 
under the title. “An Abominable Plot. But silence which 1 had impos’d on 
myself must now cease and the strange utterance of the Secretary of stale on 

the 3id instant in reply to Mr. Hicks question makes it obligatory on me to 

t,ik.* notice of it. In doing so, it is only necessary just to advert as briefly n mi 
accurately as I can to what toojc place in December last durin' tbevNu t 
H. K. ilic Viceroy and the Secretary of State to thi, city o„d to a commum- 
by me from the Chief Secretary to the Madras 
bearing the date 8. 2 18. 
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e Interview with It. Montagu and the Viceroy. 


<§L 


Most are aware that I was among those who sought and obtained 
an interview with the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. At the time 
appointed I presented my self at the Government House, and on taking 
my seat, the interview was begun by His Excellency the Viceroy in 
a spirit and warmth which absolutely startled me. In referring to what 
was said by the august personage? and my humble self in connection 
with the letter in question at the interview, it is surely necessary to 
s ay that 1 am not violating any confidence. The interview was neither 
expressly nor by implication understood to involve any secrecy, and 
even had it been otherwise, the Chief Secretary’s letter to me alluded 
to above removes any seal of privacy that may by any stretch oi 
imagination be taken as attaching to what transpired at the interview. 


To return to what fell from His Excellency on the special point desalt 
with here. The very first words, addressed to me in a tone which I most 
respectfully venture to descrihe as plainly exhibiting much temper, v ,. r c 
in regard to the letter. I felt I was being treated harshly and not fairly 
lor I was there to discus political reform and not to answer to a charge 
of misconduct in addressing the President of the United States and l 
felt that I should not have been taken so unawares and made to defend 
myself without the least previous consideration and reflection. I did not 
however, think it right to protest against the course adopted by His 
Excellency, but unreservedly placed before him that explanation which it 
Was in my power on the spur of the moment to offer on the subject. In 
short, I told His Excellency that l found myself in a very peculiar posi¬ 
tion at the time the letter was written, and in addressing it 1 acted entire!'* 
'bora fide,’ and in the hope of securing through "the influence of the 
Presiient of the great nation that was in perfect amity with His Majesty 
the Kng-Emperor, nay more, in utter sympathy with the aims and objects 
of the Nllies cause, that relief which we Home Rulers then stood imper¬ 
atively n need of. I told His Excellency our position was this: Of the 
four clief officials of the Home Rule League, three of them, namely, 
Mrs. B^ant the President Messrs. Arundale and Wadia, the Secre¬ 
tary an d Treasurer, had been interned in the course of that ver; week, 
a,*,*d the ourth official, myself, as Honourary President, every iromcnl 
expected to be dealt with by the local government in a similar fashion ; 
that it w as widely believed that the action of the Government in t he 
matter had the sanction of His Excellency, and possibly of the then 
Secretary °f State. I urged with all deference] that it was hardly other¬ 
wise tdan natural and fair and just that I should avail myswf of the 
opportunity afforded by the visit just then intended to be made bv Mr. 
and Mrs. Hotchner to America, where I knew they had influential friends 
who would and could interest themselves in the welfare of India and her 
ind in particular vxci i themselves towards the relea* 

Mrs. Bcsant, well-known throughout that Continent and held in 1.5 t , 
estimation by many thousands among ihe citizens of that free American 
nation. I added that it it were necessary 1 could substantiate even 
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m: allegation in the letter as regards the defects of the rule in this 
fry by unimpeachable evidence and offered to submit to His Ex¬ 
cellency, if permitted, copies of certain letters then in my possession as 
regards the inhuman treatment to which the internees in Bengal were 
systematically subjected, as a proof in support of one of the points urged 
in the letter with special reference to which His Excellency expressed his 
strong condemnation. 


Madras Chief Secretary’s Letter. 

It is unnecessary to enter into further details. Suffice it to say that 
His Excellency conveyed his displeasure at my conduct in the most 
unmistakable manner in the presence of and with the express approval 
of the Secretary of State, and acting, if I may say so, on behalf of the 
latter also for the moment. Of what took place subsequently between 
the Indian Government and the Madras Government in relation to my 
letter I am unaware, save the intimation which I received from the Chief 
See rotary in a letter which runs as follows: — 

Fort St. George. 

Madras. 8-2 1018. 

O.O. 


Dear Sir,—His Excellency the Governor-in-Council has recently 
been placed in possession of printed copies of a letter purporting to 
have been sent by you to the address of the President of the United 
Strftcs. The letter is dated the 24th June 1017, and contains the ‘.tatc- 
m*- 1 that it was transmitted through the agency of Mr. and Mrs. Heny 
Hot -.hner . who are known to have left India within a few days of the 
dme), on tlie ground that it would never have reached the addressee 
tf sent by Mail. It has been intimated to His Excellency in Guncil 
tk. His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State pemnallv 
(questioned and rebuked you for your conduct in this matter. I, these 
ciii umstances His Excel!ency-in-Council has decided to take no fmthi *■ 
action. 


Yours faithfully 
(Sd.) Lionel Davidson, 
Acting Chief Sv crel M rv> 


under the 


* >ne would think that this letter put an end to the matter. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, things are shaping themselves in a way hor^i, S si v * 
iniuriou; to the interests of the Empire in pedal reference to f f U 
unwise guidance of the War Cabinet, and the Secret.try nl 
itly dter hi . arrival in this country, became a pitiable pro ., to 
idiinations of the bureaucracy, the Anglo-Indians and Sydi, n . 

incapable of acting with that dignity and 
ster ol the Crown at this critical 
unds of those who are exer 


He found himself 
bility befitting a Mini 
ippurcmly a tool in t Y 


juncture, 

bane- 
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^njnmience upon him since his return to his place in the Cabinet, 
ritje^table conclusion which the events of the 3^ J une point to. 

I Y/aivo all Opposition to Future Action. 



L 


Now it was admitted by His Excellency in the course of my interview with him 
that my letter to the President had been forwarded by the Cabinet to him some 
time previously. The Secretary of State could not therefore have been ignorant 
of the fact at the time of such transmission. Assuming that he was ignorant of it 
at first, he subsequently was a party to the rebuke administered to me, in the 
language of the Chief secretary’s letter, expressing the final decision of the autho¬ 
rities on the subject and it could not have emanated without the full consent and 
sanction of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State likewise. Be this as it may 
it is only right that I should add that I do not for a moment intend to claim any 
exemption on the score of that letter from any action which may be taken in 
furtherance of the Secretary of State’s answer on the 3rd instant. I waive all 
opposition to such future action if any. I go further and say that 1 court ;t with 
that eagerness and sincerity which my duty to the Motherland demands of me. 
It is superfluous to say that the case involves nothing personal, and that rry 
cause is the cause of the whole country. In furtherance of that cati- : all that 
is mine, my name, my liberty, and every thing else, must be sacrificed and 
willingly sacrificed. Internment ur externment, deportation and the like, L.ive 
no terror for me ; and at this time of my life, with no eartnly expectations to 
realise, 1 feel I can have no more glorious fate to meet in pursuance of gaming 
Home Rule for India than to become an object of oflicia. tyranny. 

The view I take of the situation is this. The internments of June last year 
were a step designed by those unseen Spiritual Powers who arc seeking to uplift 
India and save the British Empire from certain destruction by the unwise rule of 
the bureaucracy Here, and elsewhere. That step had the intended effect to a 
certai.. extent. It roused the country as nothing else could have done to a sense 
of its duty. It is evident however that we were lapsing into a stupour inimical 
to all our best interests, and a furthur rousing is necessary. In all humil! y i 
take it, I am the fortunate person, autocratic action against whom would afford 
the necessary stimulus now needed again. 

1 most earnestly hope that this view of the situation will commend itstdl to 
the minds of my countrymen throughout the length and breadth of the la'd and 
nak o them once more rally round the standard of liberty for India as an integral 
part of the Empire, and persist in that ceaseless agitation on constitutional 
lines, and only on those lines, until the goal is won or lost, which laMci contin¬ 
gency can come about only with the disruption of the British Empire and sm?ly 
through the inconceivable folly of those wh o are guiding its destinu at this 
hour of peril. 

It only remains to add that I would be descending to a level that decency 
would prohibit w^rc 1 to bandy words with the Secretary of State with iv crencvi 

to ti» -ungracious and ungraceful language, which he thought fit to employ, in 

replying to Mr. Hick’s question—language which l am afraid wfis p»otnpted 
abo ;<;ther by potty party tactici; Surely ho could have tully and udequut 'y 
discharged his duty and with candour, had he told the House what h; * b < it 
done, when ho wa j in this country, bv way of censoring me. 

I must however not flinch from protesting against the view that lb was 
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n my position, past or present, that in the slightest degree 
ble to me to submit my representation to President Wilson. 


Ml 


Most happy to renounco tho Knighthood. 

Tlio tel. graphic summary which alone is before me throws no light on what 
the Secretary of State had in mind in referring to my position in the course of 
Iris remarks. If it was my membership as a Knight Companion of the Indian , 
Older that he was thinking of, all lean say is, none can agree mith him inj 
supposing that the possession of this title debars me from criticising misrule in 
this country. It is worthy of remark that titles like these are conferred on His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects without their consent, and however unwilling one may 
be to become the recipient of these official favours etiquette understood in 
this country precludes him from refusing to accept them. For my own part I 
shall be mo^t happy to renounce this Knight Companionship and return at once 
the insignia thereof, which on my death my heirs have to return, or remit the 
value there of, if the retention of the title and the insignia should in any way 
hinder the exercise of mv right of citizenship to complain of wrongs and seek 
redress against the consequences of maladministration. 

I doubt whether even half a dozen among my friends or enemies now know 
»he history of my Knighthood. Needless to say it was not a reward for any 
liberal u.e of wealth which is the royal road to such distinctions, for the 
simple reason that I have never had money enough to make such use 
or show of it. Nor was it the reward for any special service, public 
or private, but due to a mere accident if I may put it so. Having acted as 
Chief Justice for a month and a half about August, 1899, on the retirement 
of 3 i 1 Arthur Collins, the announcement of the honour in my case followed on 
the 1 st of January next as a simple matter of official routine, it being the’ 
practice to make every Indian High Court Judge that officiates as a Chief 
Justice for however short a time a Knight, as compensation, I take it, for The 
disability of such judges to be a permanent Chief Justice. How I came into 
P*- -i.cn cf the insignia of the Order is also worth chronicling. Later on, 
v.!' .n 1 'vai on leave .tud was staying in my cottage on the Palani Hills, I was 
oni! upon to state when and how I wished to receive the insignia. I replied 
Jo the **ffeet that it would be most convenient to me to get it through the 
p 1;st. This was apparently unacceptable to the official that had to dispose 
of the 11 itter, and one morning the acting Collector of the District came in 
with his peon and unostentatiously handed me the little casket that contained 
them. I was thus saved undergoing the ordeal which now awaits most of the 
members of my order. Stieb are the facts of my Knighthood which it will so 
gla'ldr-n the heart of the Editor of the ‘‘Mail” to see me deprived of. 

I would respectfully suggest to hirn to devote the next article on the sub- 
j'.ct thv he should therein formulate the process by which my desknighting 
should be carried out. A Darbar of course would be indispensable, as wc% v • 
a mourning costume to be worn on such an occasion. The rest I humbly 
Kuv- to the Ingenious brain of the Editor, among whose many noble qualities 
-eli?.»• ent and courtesy, non-vindictiveness and Christian charity, are not 
♦ho IcA'-t prominent. 

I bflievc the truth about these titles was never more tellingly expressed 
♦’ an r> :• n incident described in a book on Sweden which I read long ago. 
When titles were first introduced in that country, two friends who had just 
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euaftg them met and exchanged congratulations. Then one of them pul 
other the question “Brother, is your shadow longer now ?'* The 
thoughtful silence which ensued furnishes the necessary answer. 


One cannot help observing that among Western inventions, none operates 
more seductivly and to the detriment of public interests than these titles. 
They will verily be ft delusion and a snare to be sedulously avoided by every 
honest man if by accepting them he is to be debarred from the legitimate 
exercise of his civic rights. 


My Pension. 

Next, if what the Secretary of State had in mind with reference to mv 
position, was receipt of a pension by me, my answer is equally strong and clear. 
In the first place, the payment is made to me out of the revenues of the land 
of my birth and not from any foreign sources. In the next place, neither the 
original grant of it nor its continuance depended or depends on the good will 
and pleasure of any individual or any executive body. The right to the pension 
accrued under the authority of a statute of the Imperial Parliament, and none 
can deprive me of it save by legislation of that same Parliament. 

It may not be out of place to add that in retiring on the partial pension 
which I receive now, 1 acted with a sense of duty that should protect me 
against taunts like those made in the columns of certain Anglo-Indian journals 
with special reference to my being a pensioner. For had I only thought of 
my own personal interest and continued to serve but eight months mote, two 
of which would have been vacation time, I should be drawing the substantial 
sum of Rs. 5,000 per annum more than 1 do now. But I preferred to act other¬ 
wise lest the discharge of my duties as Judge even during that short period, 
should be in any way inefficient, and sent in my resignation notwithstanding 
the despatch of the then Secretary of State which entitled me to put in that 
additional service as a special case. 

Lastly I say that 1 would more readily lose my pension than deprive 
myself, by reason of my continuing to draw it, of any right of my citizenship. 
And 1 say to writers in the Anglo Indian journals who throw taunts nt nv> 
with reference to my pension, that 1 do not mind in the least if they < ould 
succeed, in depriving me of the wages which I am enjoying as the fruit of the 
r ‘'"->>t laborious and conscientious discharge of my duties a a Judge in the 
highest Comt in the land, and leaving me to find my own foo< and i.mm-nt. 
Lot them know that these l shall get from that association of B.nmy.’isins 
with whom I stand related, which entitles me to their care and protection, and 
fore no pretended humane sentiments need detei .from 

depriving me of my life-provision by the State. Let me add that that association 
is not the Theo»ophical Society, the present President whereof bail been 
•-Atrociously libelled as receiving vile German gold. 


SIR. J. D. REES. 

Just a line by way of a postscript in reference to Sir John Rees* observation 
that my letter was a senile effusion. He reminds me of a felicitous remark ot 
Sj. Fit/. James Stephen : “Artful liars tell probablo falsehoods.” Undcni&U.y 
the Honourable Member’s suggestion as to my alleged senility is un ah c’-jtc 
adulthood, thought to be probable only because of my age. l venture to say 
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t^Wj/mtellects was never more acute or clear, and in the suggestion to Ihe 
XOjLir&y, there is os little truth as in the suggestion that Hon. Member’s 
carrer in the House of Commons from its commencement down to this day 
vas ever marked by sanity and good sense. 


RENOUNCEMENT OP TITLES. 

Subsequently Sir Subramaniya Aiyar wrote a letter to the Chief 

Secretary to the Madras Govt, renouncing nis titles. He wrote : _ 

After the contemptuous terms which so responsible a Minister 
o t the Crown thought fit to use towards me from his place in the 
House of Commons it is impossible for me with any self-respect 
to continue to avail myself of the honour of being 'a title holder. 
I therefore feel compelled to renounce my title of K. C. I. E 
and Dewan Bahadur. I have accordingly resolved not to receive 
any communications addressed to me in future with the prefix 
Sir, and affix K. C. I. E , or Dewan Bahadur and, hereby intimate 
such resolution to my correspondents.” 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

HR. AND MRS. EENRY HOTCHNER IN INDIA. 

Colonel Yale asked the Secretary of State for India : Who were 
the Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotchner who were described in the letter 
ad ’rcssed by Sir Subramaniya Aiycr, K. C. 1. E.. to President 
\viPuu as having graciously consented to leave their home in India 
. order to convey the letter to President Wilson personally in 

h>i ‘ m of°vv t ; 7 r P °, Siti0 u Mr ‘ and Mrs ' Hotchner occupied in 
lv, i of what nationality they were by birth ; whether they travelled 

from India to Amenca on a British passport; whether they were 
not engaged on propaganda work on behalf of the Plome Rule for 
India League in America or elsewhere ; and whether they were to 
be permuted to return to India. 

Mr. Montagu ; I understand that Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotch- 
ner are United States citizens by birth, who lived for some time 
at Adyar, in Madras; and co-operated in Mrs. Besant’s theosophi- 
c r -;°Y\ They appear to be giving theosuphical lectures in 
the United States. Mrs. Hotchner is said to be at the head of 
the American section of the Temple of the Rosy Cross or the 
Brotherhood of the Mystic Star. Presumably they travelled last 
year with a United States pass-port vised by the authorities in 
question of allowing their return to India would be 
considered by the Indian Government, when they applied for a 
passport. 




] GERM A N PL O TS A ND INDIA 


GERMAN PLOTS AND INDIA, 



Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India : Whether 
he was aware that the trial of the German Indian conspirators con- 
eluded in May in San Francisco, clearly established the fact that the 
German consulate at that city instigated, aided, and abetted ail 
Indian revolutionary movement in the United States and in many 
other parts of the world for the overthrow of the Government cf 
India and the obstruction of Great Britain in the conduct of the 
war, and that proof was forthcoming at the trial of the payment of 
no less than ^400,000 to one Bengali conspirator : and whether 
any statement would be made regarding the German plots in 
India on any occasion during the present Session. 

Air. Montagu : The statement of my hon. friend is substantially 
accurate, though I cannot vouch for the exact amount of the large 
sums of money undoubtedly paid by the German authorities in the 
-lope of fomenting sedition in India. 1 will consider the question 
of making a statement if the House desires, but there are obvious 
difficulties in giving a comprehensive account of the matter. 


REFORM PROPOSALS. 


Col. Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India: Whether 
any steps were being taken to embody in draft Bill form the propo¬ 
sals for Indian reform, or if that stage must await Cabinet approval 
of the scheme in detail. 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, sir ; the steps to which my hon. and gallant 
friend refers are now being taken, 

Mr. Whyte : When does the right hon. gentleman propose to 
set up a Standing Committee of this House on indian affairs ? 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot answer that question until the Govern¬ 
ment have decided what policy they will adopt. 

Air. Whyte : That is pail of my right hon. friend’s policy ? 

Air. Montagu : It is a part of the policy which His Excellency 
the Viceroy and I recommend to his Majesty’s Government. 

Colonel Wedgwood \ Will the right hon. gentleman say whether 
this draft Bill will or will not be finished within three months' 
time ? 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot say yet. My hon. friend will realise 
that it is a very complicated Bill to draw up, but it is being pro¬ 
ceeded with as quickly as possible. 
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G. Terrell : May I ask whether the Bill for giving Home 
o India is considered a war measure ? 

Mr. Montagu : I don’t understand that. I ain not drafting a Bill 
for Home Rule for India. 



HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Viscount Midleton asked whether it was proposed to invite 
the House to discuss in any form the Indian proposals of Mr. 
Montagu before the adjornment. 

Earl Curzon said he had not had an opportunity of consulting 
either the Secretary for India or Lord Islington, and he would 
hesitate to give a definite reply. So far as he knew, it was not 
in contemplation on the part of the Government to seek a discussion 
on this matter. He should have thought that it was not very urgent 
to have a discussion at this moment and that on the whole it would 
be better to wait and to see what reception the proposals met with in 
this country and in India. 

DR. Iff AIR AND MR. TILAK. 

Lord Laming ton put a question to the Government as to whether 
there is any precedent for debarring an elector of this country who 
has committed no offence against the law from speaking in public, 
and whether they will not reconsider their decision prohibiting 
L'i . Nair from addressing public meetings or writing to the Press. 
His lordship said that the question was founded on a report which 
..ppeai.-d in “ 1 he limes ’ on July 8. He had had no communi- 
■ ^ Ulc ? n . w, th Dr Nair whom he had never seen. He understood 
Dr. Nair came to England for private reasons and for medical treat¬ 
ment, and when he arrived he was informed that he would not be 
allowed to address any meetings or publish any writings as to his 
n Indian reform. Dr. Nair was known as the leader of the 
non brahman movement in South India, and as the editor of “Justiced’ 
L J n v,( 7 stoppage of the Home Rule deputation, he was in¬ 

formed on reaching this country that he must give an undertaking 
■ ; public meetings or write to the It was unfor- 

amiUe that he should be debarred from expressing his views in 
• h»dration of our rule in India. 

Lord Sydenham spoke of Dr. Nair as a loyal Indian moderate. 

Lord Islington, Under-Secretary for India, detailed the ciicum- 
Mai-ces under which Mr. Tilak was allowed to proceed to England 
m connection with his libel suit against Sir Valentine Chirol. A 
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vas imposed that he should confine himself to that else, 
riot express any views on Home Rule in India. Dr. Nair, who 
was stated to have announced publicly his intention of coming to 
England to combat the views of Mr. Tilak, in the event of Mr. Tilak 
holding meetings here in favour of Home Rule, actually came for 
the purpose of receiving medical advice after being granted an 
unconditional passport by the Government of Madras. On grounds 
of justice and fair play, he was, on landing here, asked by the 
Secretary for India to sign an undertaking to observe the same 
reticence as had been imposed on Mr. Tilak. This course had the 
Prime Minister’s approval. Lord Islington proceeded to examine 
three alternative courses of which the Government had had the 
choice, and contended that though the line of action taken might 
be open to criticism, it was that which for the time being and in the 
present juncture presented the least objection. 

HO ITS E OF COMMONS.—Wednesday July 17. 

The Montagu-ChelmsfoPd Report. 


Mr. Denman asked the Prime Minister: Whether having regard 
to the fact that each month’s delay in granting constitutional 
reforms to India added to the difficulties of granting them and 
diminished their value when granted, he would allow an early 
discussion of the Secretary of State’s Report. 

Mr. Bonar Laiu : I cannot add anything on this subject to 
the answer I gave on the loth instant to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for West Denbigshire. 

Mr. Denman : Does not the right hon. Gentleman recog¬ 
nise that the continued neglect by this House of Indian subjects 
has a very bad effect in India, and while it is recognised that the 
Government can give no immediate reply, would not a Debate 
in this House give valuable ventilation to the whole subject ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I think it is a matter of opinion. In the 
first place time is very limited and I do not wish to give up time 
unless it is necessary. Then the subject is really a very compli¬ 
cated one and one must have time to study the documents. 

Mr. C. Roberts : Does that answer cover the case of a Debate 
on the Indian Budget and does the right hon. Gentleman ; h 
Lj convey the impression that he desires to shelve this Report 
and the urgent questions connected with it ? 
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\ty' Bonar Law : I hope my answer did not convcl-ujai 
_ :,?S ’ 0I V was certainly not what I intended. Everyone recog- 

the importance of this subject. I have myself tried to look 
f.l ” 8 Re P ort > I could not attempt to deal with it now. 

j think the same thing is true of all the members of the Govern¬ 
ment and I fancy it would be true of most Members of the House 
or commons. 


T U "O': absolutely necessary to receive opinions 
country ? ? ’ mUSt take som « tinle to reach this 

Mr.Bonar Law : I really do not think there need be much 
discussion in question and answer on this subject. I have already 
said _u I found there was a general desire in the House to 
have it discussed I would hnd time. As a matter of fact I think 
nothing would be gained by discussing it before the Recess. 

Mr Roberts-. Has not the right lion. Gentleman already 
received a formal request for a discussion on the Indian Budget 
and has it been granted ? 

Mr, Bonar Law : I do not think I have received such 
notice. 

Mr. Pringle : Has the official Opposition asked for a day ? 

rffp : , 1 ™ ade ? re P resental ion to the Noble Lord 

tLord Talbot) asking for a day. 

Mr Bonar Law : I have no doubt what the hon. Gentleman 

say a is true. \ ery likely it came to me, but I have forgotten it if 
it is so. It is a question of time. lorgotten it it 


. question 

“ r “"' c “"“ 

Mr. Bonar Law. I really think to make that suggestion is 
°. ^vil ^bich the hon. Gentleman wishes to avoid. 

Hiere is no such feeling in any part of the House. It is a 
question of the general arrangement of the business of the House 


JT. of Commons—Monday July 22. 
ARMY COMMISSION TO INDIANS, 


Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for Tndi^ - 

regulations „ to Indian ciliz c „ otomi So 
■Iks commission in tin* Indian Army. 4 lne 
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granted^reP^ 


The King’s Commission will be 
^Indians under four categories : 

(i) A certain number of substantive King’s commissions in 
the Indian Army to selected Indian officers who have specially 
distinguished themselves in the present war. 


(2) A certain number of King’s commissions conferring 
honorary rank in the Indian Army to selected Indian officers who 
have rendered distinguished service not necessarily during the 
present War, and who, owing to age or lack of educational 
qualifications, are not eligible for substantive King’s commis¬ 
sions. Such honorary commissions will carry with them special 
advantages in respect of pay and pension. 

(3) A certain number of temporary but substantive King’s 
commissions in the Indian Army to selected candidates nominated 
partly from civil life and partly from the Army. 

(4) A certain number of King’s commissions to Indians on 
qualifying as cadets at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
For this purpose ten Indian gentlemen will be nominated annually 
during the War for cadetships. 

Colonel lVedg 7 Vood : Does that answer mean that Indian 
students in this country will be able to get temporary commis¬ 
sions, or will they be debarred unless they go to Sandhurst— 
under the third head ? 


Mr. Montagu ; Under the third head they will be nominated 
in India. 

Colonel IVedgivood : Even if they have obtained the qualifica¬ 
tions in this country by being at Oxford or Cambridge they will be 
eligible for commissions ? 

Mr. Montagu : No commissions will be given without adequate 
training. 

Mr. C. Rolerts : Is there any provision for the military 
training of these officers, or candidates for that rank, in India as 
well as in England ? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir. No substantive commissions will be 
granted to anybody without adequate training. It is intended to 
provide that adequate training under Category 3 in India. 

Colonel' Wedgwood : Is it impossible for Indians to 'ct 
into officers’ training schools in this country ? 

Mr. Montagu : I would rather not go into the details . r the 
Regulations in answer to questions because I have not them bufoic 
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bjiyl will lay the Regulations in clue course upon 
House. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Then we may take it that this decision 
is a victory for those who consider that Indians are not fit to go 
into officers’ training schools in this country ? 

Mr. Montagu : No, I think the answer I have given shows 
that commissions are going to be given to efficient soldiers subject 
to His Majesty’s approval. 


HO USE OF IjOIUDS, 

In reply to Lord Sydenham regarding the grant of Commissions 
to Indians, Lord Islington said— The scheme which was already 
published marked the close of a long-standing cantrovesy. Succes¬ 
sive Secretaries of State, Viceroys, Commanders-in-Chief, besides 
many statesmen and distinguished military Officers, now urged 
tr>ing the experiment. A. united Indian people also favoured it. 
The Commander-in-Chief fully appreciated the delicacy of some 
of the issues involved, and the importance was not overlooked 
cl ensuring that there should be no falling-off in the quality and 
quantity of British Officers in the Indian Army. It was not intend- 
ed to grant an Indian a Commission merely because he was an 
Indian but only when he had earned it, as in the case of British 
Officers, by proving himself fit and qualified to occupy the position, 
i uj .ar had unquestionably proved that there were many Indians 
available who fully fulfilled those fundamental conditions ; and 
now opening the door to Commissioned ranks gradually, there 
.ou d be no ground for any apprehension. He hoped that British 
Office!s entering the Indian Army would realise that this fresh 
departure in no way lessened the need lor continued effort to do 
their utmost to maintain the high traditions of the.Indian‘Army 
ana would follow a career not less honourable because hencefotli 
it would embrace comradeship with Indian fellowsubjects. He 
hoped that this measure would be regarded as the first step in 
the inevitable advance, which would more and more bring Indian 
and British fellow-subjects to a proper and natural relationship as 
comrades in arms, engaged in the common cause of the defence 
f,t India and the maintenance of the security of the British Empire. 

In course of his speech, Lord Islington mentioned that three 
candidates recommended for temporary Commissions had served 
111 ,J 1 ranks in British regiments in France. One of them was 
a giTuidson of the late Dadabhoy Naoroji. 
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. MR. MONTAGU’S BUDGET SPEECH. 

Mr. Montagu, in moving that the House go into Committee on 
the East India Revenue accounts, reminded the House that the < ne 
outstanding feature of last year’s finance was India’s contribution of 
Rs. 100,000,000 towards the cost of the war. The intention was to 
raise as much as possible of that loan in India and to liquidate the 
balance by the Government of India taking over the required amount 
of the British war debt, meeting the interest thereupon, and gradually 
discharging the principal. The response to the loan raised in India 
far exceeded any anticipation. The estimate of a loan under pre¬ 
vious circumstances was something like ^4,000,000. The loan 
last year realised ^35,000000, which was in due course transferred 
to the Imperial Government; and at a later date in the same year 
the Government of India succeeded in raising for its own needs 
Rs. 30,000,000 in the form of Treasury Bills for the purpose of finan¬ 
cing war expenditure in India. The applications for War Loan from 
all classes were most satisfactory, and large subscriptions were ob¬ 
tained not only in British India, but in the Native States also. It was 
hardly necessary to remind the House of the poverty of the people of 
India, of the undeveloped condition of its natural resources, and that 
contributions to loans of this kind could only be made, not by deny¬ 
ing luxuries, but by severely restricting expenditure on such vital ne¬ 
cessities, as education, sanitation, and the development of industries. 
This year a new War Loan had been issued, the proceeds of which 
also would be paid to the Imperial Government. The estimated 
yield was ^*2C ; ooo,ooo. Already, some weeks ago ,£16,500,000 had 
been realised, and therefore, it was obvious that of the 100,000,000, 
promised, well over .£50,000,000 had already been raised in India 
itself. Everybody would agree that this was a very remarkable 
result. 


India and tlie War. 

In 1917 1,383,000 tons of wheat were exported by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the needs of Great Britain and her Allies. Special 
measures were taken last autumn to increase the wheat ; rca, and 
44,688,000 acres of wheat were planted ; but he feared that tiie esn- 
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..^portable surplus would not be reached, because the monsoon 
first time for many years, was not progressing favourably. Two 
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hundred million lb. of tea were exported last year, and arrangements 
had been made to export 250,000,000 lb. this season. Thirty one 
million pounds worth of jute and jute goods were exported for war 
purposes, ^2,250,000 worth of wool, large quantities of Army blankets, 
and the tanned hides needed for the uppers of 6oper centof the boots 
manufactured in this country were provided from India. Indian troops 
had played, and were playing, by far the larger part in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and East Africa and at the beginning of the war they 
played a very large part in France. This had been possible solely by 
the increase in the number of recruits. Before 1914 the annual in¬ 
take of recruits for non-combatant purposes was about 15,000. Last 
year the figure exceeded 285,000, and reckoning non-combatants, 
440,000. This year it was proposed to raise 500,000 combatants, 
besides a large number of non-combatants, and those responsible 
for recruiting had no doubt that India would obtain the men neces¬ 
sary to complete the new establishment which had been sanctioned 
by the War Office. The recruiting figures for June reached the re¬ 
cord figure of 50,000 and it was remarkable that Provinces from which 
recruits had never come before-races which had never yet shown 
martial instincts, or only to a small degree—were providing their 
nntribution to those numbers. The new recruits were not being 
a>ked to come to the war only as privates. They were to have an 
opportunity, comparable to the opportunity given he thoughtto every 
on- r soldier raised for combatant purposes for the British Empire, 
of securing His Majesty's Commission. 

I l had been stated in the house the other day that the military 
members of the Army Council differed from the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and of the Cabinet on the subject ot Commissions 
hi the Army. Without entering into controversy, he would say that 
it they asked a man to fight in this war—in this war above all other 
wars—ihen, surely, he should be given every opportunity of winning 
by gallantry any position in the Army, whatever his race. It was 
said sometimes that it was an intolerable thing to risk British soldiers 
being commanded by Indjan officers. Those racial considerations 
wore, wholly out of date. When Indians were eligible for 
die highest positions in their own country in civilian life, when In 
vk.m officers commanded large hospitals in Mesopotamia at this me* 
m^i 1 it was idle to say that racial considerations should continue to 
debar Indians from becoming officers in his Majesty's Army. Thai- 
contiovensy, which had 'extended through many years, was, 
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settled with the approval of the overwhelming majority of 
'e of this country. 
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Indian effort in Mesopotamia. 

In regard to Indian effort in Mesopotamia, the railways which 
Conveyed our troops in both Mesopotamia and Palestine had been 
largely constructed from materials supplied by the Indian railway 
and were worked mainly by Indian labour. Seventeen hundred miles 
of track, 200 engines, and nearly 6,ooo vehicles had been provided by 
India for the various theatres of war. The river flotilla on the Tigris 
and the Euphrates was composed mainly of vessels drawn s irom In ¬ 
dian rivers. The plant which now lit Basra and Bagdad was 
nearly all drawn from India, and was worked by Indian oiliccr:-. 
With the help of expert advice, modern irrigation, and up-to-date ag¬ 
ricultural machinery, a very large proportion of which came from! 
India, the former fertility of Mesopotamia was being gradually re¬ 
vived. Those resources provided by India were gradually changing 
the appearance of the country, and eradicating the blight of 
Turkish misrule. 


Tho Reforms—its Responsibility 

The principles of the reforms which they had recommended 
were the logical and inevitable outcome of over a hundred years 
of Indian history. The demand for Indian Self-Government had 
been quickened by the war. A statement of our own ideals 
from our own Ministers and Allied ministers, the natural searching 
of men’s hopes and aspirations for a better time to come, had 
added their impetus, and made an irresistible appeal for some 
further step in the development of self-government. The 
determination of the Government to do something mo;o started 
in the time of Lord Hardinge. He (Mr. Montagu) inherited 
the situation from Mr. A. Chamberlain. It had been scud 
that the whole movement was his conspiracy, and that lie 
had led an unwilling and unforiune Viceroy.. That was • ,1 
travesty of the fact« Lord Chelmsford and he were together 
responsible for their policy. They had both walked together, and 
neither was unwillingly harnessed to the other. Reading the 
announcement of Government policy made on August 20 last, he 
said that that was their terms of reference; it was the principle to 
winch the Government stood committed. The House might, if.it 
wished, tear up il.j specific proposals of the Report he had refe. cd 
lo, but hey could not, without the grossest breach of faith, depart 
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ie announcement of August 20. If they criticised the scheme 
iuse they did not want responsible government for India then 
they were denying the principle enunciated on August 20. If they 
criticised the scheme because they wanted to do it at once and to 
have a stereotyped timetable taking it out of the hands of Parliament 
and the responsible Government, then also they were denying the 
principle of Atlgust 20. He could not conceive that there could 
have been any other answer to the history of India than that given 
in the Government proposals. 


lie said that it the idea vfes that the Indian Government was to be 
one of subordination and subjection, then Lord Morley’s reform and 
the grant of high office to Indians, the actual inclusion of Indians 
in the Imperial War Cabinet itself, were all out of harmony with the 
announcement of August 20. They could not devote centuries 
to the tilling of the soil and then refuse to plant the tree. If they 
were going to institute responsible government in India, the first 
thing they must do was to give the people the vote and to exercise 
•hem in the use of the vote. They could not instil the customs, 
habits, restraints and conventions upon which representative institu¬ 
tions depended until they gave people the vote and the people used 
ii Nor could they teach people to use the vote wisely if the vote was 
tp achieve nothing. They must give to the person voted for some¬ 
thin •; to do, so that he could be trained in administration, and so 
lh u the person who possessed the vote would think it worth while 
to i/ive h* Therefore, since they wanted responsible institutions in 
India, they ought to give the vote to the people on as broad a 
frail'.hise as possible, and at the same time they must give the repre¬ 
sentatives elected by those votes real and responsible work to do. 


House of Commons and India. 


This is the rough outline of the scheme proposed. It was sugges¬ 
ted th .1 the salary of the Secretary of State for India should be borne 
on the Votes of the House of Commons. There was nothing very 
novel in that—it was an old proposal—and nothing very revolution¬ 
ary. It was proposed simply for the reason that the authors of 
the scheme desired that the control over Indian affairs, exercised 
hy !. ; Secretary of State, which could only be exercised in the 
rnme of this House, should be brought into proper relation to 
iiie 1 Cousu itself. He was not now talking of the financial unfair- 
nej. which saddled he cost of his salary on the Indian taxpayer. 
Jv.e.iy otliCi Minister’s salary, with the sole exception of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was borne on the Votes 
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v House and paid by the British taxpayer. He hopefi 

not be considered lacking in respect to the House when 
luTsaid that Indian debates suffered from their unreality. It was 
therefore also proposed that there should he appointed at the 
beginning of every Session a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which should report to the House of Commons on 


Indian affairs for the past year before the debate took place on 
the salary of the Secretary of State for India. He pleaded for 
the acceptance of that reform. The experience of members 
who had lived in India was invaluable, particularly when they 
remembered that it was possible that conditions might have 
changed since they left the country. If there were- in iho 
House a body of members willing to devote themselves from 
Session to Session to the affairs of India, thus becoming 
acquainted with the broad outlines of its administration and 
its problems, India would gain by that real, sustained, and 
upto-date Parliamentary interest, and Parliament would be abie 
with less effort to devote itself to its great Indian responsibilities. 
It had been said in answer to this suggestion that it would bring 
India into party affairs. He could not in the least understand 
that argument. It seemed to him that nothing was more likely 
to keep India out of party affairs than to have a Select. Committee 
for considering Indian matters drawn from all parties in the House. 


Indian Legislatures. 

It had often been complained that the Secretary of State inter¬ 
fered too much in Indian affairs. On the other hand, it had often 
been complained that he did not interfere enough. The Secretary, 
of State interfered in the name of Parliament, and he and Par 
bainent were trustees for the Indian people and as re$ponsibI e 
Government in India grew, it followed that the control from her- 
must be relaxed. He had been criticised for saying that. But as 
there any reason to fear it ? Had not the history of our Umpire' 
throughout shown that control from home had gradually, or 
suddenly in some cases, been replaced by control on the spot, 
by the people of the country themselves ? Had it ever weakened 
the Imperial connexion ? Had it not been the source of the 
Empire’s strength ? Then as to the Government of India itself 
it was suggested that the Government of India was noi a suitable 
sphere in which to start the first step towards responsible govern¬ 
ment, and that for the present, until it was seen how responsible 
imi tations were growing in India, it was desirable to keep om 
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ment of India responsible to Parliament and to Par liar 
So it was proposed to maintain the powers of the Government 
of India. But they could not, he submitted, leave things as they were 
in the Government of India. Thev could not call a Legislative 
Council, which contained only 27 elected members, a sufficiently 
representative body to constitute a Legislative Council for India 
suitable to the present day. Thirty seven members was not 
enough ; they must enlarge it in order to make it more representa¬ 
tive. Since it was suggested that the council should be enlarged, 
and since it was suggested that the Government was to 
enforce its will when it wished, it seemed to him that they were 
inevitably led to the consideration of a Second Chamber. That 
was the proposal contained in the report. The advantage of this 
machinery seemed to him to be that it did make the Legislative 
Council far more representative than it was at the present time, 
and it did ensure representative criticisms in Delhi and Simla, and 
that it could easily be developed from time to time into the ordi¬ 
nary bicameral legislative machinery, It was suggested that there 
should be another body composed of the Princes of the Native 
Slates. It seemed to him that if they had this germ of a Second 
Chamber they also indicated a way by which in due course the 
Princes, now' rather isolated in the Constitution, might join for 
joint deliberation of common affairs, and only for common affairs, 
with the Upper House. 


Tho Provinces. 

It was in the provinces that they suggested the first steps towards 
responsible government should be taken. This would enable them 
tj differentiate between province and province according to their 
readiness for responsibility. In dealing with the provinces they had 
only three choices. They could go on .. they w r ere with an 
Executive Government wholly responsible to the electorate, but that 
was not a step towards the progressive realisation of responsible 
government. Or they could have complete responsible government 
in the provinces. He believed they would hardly find a single instance 
of u province which was ready today fur complete responsible p j- 
vernment. Therefore there was only one other alternative left, and 
that was responsibility in some subjects and the reservation of others. 
Tl1.1t was he system which they ventured to submit to public 
opinion for criticism. They could transfer more subjects in one 
jm: vince than they could in another, and they could, as tunc went 
on, increase the number of transferred subjects—and he had little 
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go faster than many people supposed—until 
time when there were no subjects to transfer and 
ansferred. Then they would get full responsible govern 
ment in the provinces. That was the principle of the provincial 
proposals. 


The one provision to which both Lord Chemlsford and he 
attached great importance was the periodic review of the working u: 
the whole scheme by a tribunal appointed by this House every 
ten or twelve years. It would be the authority working in the name 
of Parliament which would decide upon the increase in the number 
of transferred subjects. The knowledge that this review was 
destined to come at stated intervals would make for the smooth work¬ 
ing of the machine The official and the non-official elements would 
all realise that they could take their grievances for remedy to the 
High Court of Parliament itself at stated intervals, and he believed 
this necessary transitional machinery could only work if there was 
this periodical review, 


Kopiy to Criticism. 

At every stage of the whole proceedings his colleagues and he 
had almost daily discussions on all the recommendations 
• hat were made to them by public and private individuals. 
Not onlv that, but at each stage those who came from England :*at 
in informal conference with the whole Government of India, and 
there were constant sub-committees of two sets of people to con¬ 
sider the details. Resides that they received innumerable deputations 
and had innumerable and long interviews from early morn till late 
at night with anyone who had anything to contribute. There had 
been a suggestion that this work should be done all over again by 
another Committee. He did not think that that was possible. He 
did not believe they would ever be able to convince the Indian 
people that they (the House) were in earnest if they adopted such i 
proposal as that, but both Lord Chelmsford and he were abs mitcH 
sincere when they asked that the Government should publish tins Ke 
port for criticism. It was not a finished document which they sought 
to translate unaltered into an Act of Parliament. It must be . ,ued 
and tested. Did it carry out the principles which it professed r tor 
example, they had staled their objections to communal represent¬ 
ation. He did not go back one single hair’s breadth from what 
b id been said on that point. If they wanted to build up commu¬ 
nity of interests, to get over racial antagonism and antipathies, suivly 
he worst way to begin was to send people to different pi 11 
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tty?, making them into different constituencies for returnin 
sentatives. They had also been accused of trying to 
people of India inorder to rule. If they established communal 
representation on a large scale there would be some justice in that 
criticism. The whole success of the scheme depended upon getting 
an electorate thoroughly representative of all the peoples of India. 
The report itself said that it was not. and ought not to be, their aim 
to hand over the Government of India, or any part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to the representatives of any particular section. They 
wanted an electorate as representative as possible. And for that rea¬ 
son. although they recognised right through that it was upon the deve¬ 
lopment of a successful electorate that the whole scheme depended, 
the scheme would not be complete until that electorate had been 
devised. It was recommended that two committees should be 
appointed at once to consider the electorate and the differentiation 
b ‘tween the reserved and transferred subjects, and also what should 
be the Government of India’s concern and what should be Provin¬ 
cial. Until those Committees had reported the scheme was not 
complete and therefore, in order to complete the scheme. 
His Majesty’s Government had assented to the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of those committees to recommend to them what electorate was 
possible. Those who thought that communal representation was 
the only way to obtain a representation of all the peoples 
of India would have an opportunity of arguing that as an 
open question before the Committee which would sit in India. He 
Mxm.T regret very much if it was proved that that was the only way. 

He felt convinced that the way to beat yohr enemy at the poll was 

i ) light him and not to ask for special representation of this sort. It 
seemed to him that if responsibility for certain subjects was trans¬ 
ferred to Indian Ministers we must ensure that we had given them 
the machinery which would enable them to discharge iheir responsi¬ 
bility. Similarly, if responsibility for other subjects was reserved to 
Executive Council, we must ensure that we ha given 
them the necessary machinery to discharge their responsibility. He 
thought the report did this by means of Councils of States and Grand 
Committees. He invited the assistance of every one who would ac¬ 
cept the announcement of August 20, and who would offer not d ; s- 
truciive but constructive criticism. He did not think it was 
necessary to be argued that the Indians who were anxious 
embark upon this experiment were imbued with a patriotism 
i'ml a love of their country which he did not think had ever been 
ccuaMed in the history of the world, a patriotism which was almost 
a rcl gion, and which was becoming slowly a national patriotism. 
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defence of India, the working for India, pride in India— 
were all emotions which animated those who accepted the an¬ 
nouncement of August 20. There were some who did not accept 
it, not because they did not believe in eventual responsible Govern¬ 
ment, but because they did not like the progressive stages pro¬ 
posed. 

Nature of the Limitations. 
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All the limitations which were to be found in the scheme were 
limitations not of distrust or fear but of facts and of time. It was 
useless to expect that Pailiament, proud of the India that English¬ 
men had done so much to make, were going to give up the con¬ 
trol of Indian affairs to an Indian electorate which did not exist. 
It was impossible to pretend that all the disabilities and obstacles 
to democratic progress which were presented by illiteracy, by caste 
distinction, by communal antagonism, did notexsist. They did. They 
were only pointed out by the true friends of India because they be¬ 
lieved that with the development of free institutions they would tend 
to disappear. He did not mean for one moment that caste would 
disappear, but the features of caste which made it impossible to re¬ 
gard India as a democratic nation might, with the flow of time, dis¬ 
appear. As these antagonisms between communities disappeard, 
and as education spread, the reasons for the limitations would dis¬ 
appear with them, and India would have a right to claim from the 
House through these periodical reviews that the limitations imposing 
these conditions should he swept away. We must create, train and 
exercise an electorate before these things could happen. There¬ 
fore it seemed to him that people had no right to reject this proposal 
because it did not give them to-day things which could only b got 
to-morrow. What they were entitled to ask was that they should be* 
placed upon the road and that they should have access to Parliament 
at stated intervals for the hearing of their case. It seemed to him 
that there was no other course. Agitation could produce chaos arul 
revolution and that was one way of proceeding. But these thing, 
if ad always imperiled liberty and re ; ardcd progress, and they had 
always caused misery untold and hardships untathotned to those v.*ho 
had lived through epochs of that kind. If we were to set out to build 
a free, self-governing, responsible India under the' aegis of the Bri¬ 
tish flag, and as an integral part of the British Empire, with fixity of 
purpose and determination, it seemed to him that we should do well 
lo start now. We are piling up work for ourselves after the war. 
Ought not we to do what we could to-day ? Was there a belt m time 
for doing this work than now, when we were face to face with the re- 
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India’s share in the war, when we were able to point on the 
nnehand by looking at the lack of ideals that have made Germany 
the enemy of mankind, and on the other hand, by looking on those 
unhappy events which had made Russia the object of all men’s com¬ 
passion ? 

INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE 

Speech of Mr. Charles Roberts. 

The following is taken from the speech of Mr. Roberts on the 
occassion of the Indian Budget debate. 


The debate had revealed so far a singular unanimity. There 
might be reservations, and there might be slight criticisms, but 
one had the satisfaction of seeing that Sir J. I). Rees agreed with 
Mr. Cotton. And yet the amount of unanimity which had prevailed 
might, perhaps give a wrong inpression, for he could not but 
remember that his right hon. friend had not at the present time 
i-is Government behind his proposal. To-day he made a very 
v. l •/,ne announcement. lie said he was prepared to take a very 
notable step in setting up two committees. He (Mr. Roberts) did 
not want to press that unduly, but it clearly did commit not onlv 
himself. but the Government of which he was a member, to fur- 
h.e r steps along this road. He did not suppose it would be fair 
ir> a;.Mime that they had done more than accept the Report on 
its general principle. He hoped that might be so. At all events, 
ihev had not rejected it as being inconsistent with their declara- 
i on in August last, and the fact that they wished to see it worked 
om and proceeded with was an omen of their intentions of which 
they should take note He did not wish at this present stage to 
pur inconvenient questions. They were told by the Leader of the 
House that the pressure of business had been too great for the 
< Government yet to make up their minds. One understood their 
preoccupation, but at the present moment they remain of courA- 
bound, by their declaration of August last year, and after the holidays 
it would be their duty to press them a little further about that 
declaration, for as his right hon. friend made it clear that declaiation 
lid commit them to taking substantial steps as soon as possible. 
loi'J li those substantial steps were not the acceptance of his 
' i **' *f lciu ^ s rc P ,>rt » then they would have to ask what wen.* 
! >- t a n 11 a 1 steps which they were ; oing to take ? The word::, 
• V( on possible \ were mo wmd i tin.) * mild not iorget 
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efoainly did not mean the latest possible date, and altlr 
*ave a reasonable time, yet this was one of those matters to 
which the story of the Books of Sibyl was applicable. He admitted 
the scheme is diflicult to grasp as a whole. It was not merely 
that the details were somewhat complicated. They were novel 
expedients in the art of government perhaps, but it was a balanced 
scheme, and different speakers had already laid stress upon different 
parts of it. Sir J. D Rees was satisfied with the safeguards. He 
found that there were satisfactory assurances for the maintenance 
of British power, and he himself thought there were safeguards 
in the scheme But the existence of those safeguards did not 
prevent this measure in reality from marking a great transition 
from a bureaucratic and autocratic system of government to the 
popular government on which the Government of India will have 
to rest in the future. 


First stages of responsibility. 

It began the first stages of the responsibility of Indian 
Ministers to an enlarged Indian electorate, and it provided 
statutory machinery for extending that measure of responsibility 
at recurring intervals. It did give to the Indians a place consistent 
with their own self-respect in an ultimately self-governing India 
which would form an integral part of the Empire They would 
be in the future no longer mere passive subjects of Imperial rule, 
but conscious partners in an Empire which, in spite of differences 
of race, creed, and language, existed for ideils of freedom and 
civilisation which appealed to Englishmen just as much as to 
Indians. 

There had been a great deal of agreement as to principles 
expressed in the discussion up to date. And vet the reluctance of the 
Government to commit itself to the principles of the Report at the 
present time joined with hostile voices that had not only found expres¬ 
sion in that House, but had also found expression in the I ess, were a 
teal danger signal to impatient idealists who, whether in this country or 
in India, were not content with the rate of progress which was being 
proposed. It was always a mistake, in judging of refornn, u> 
measure them by a standard of theoretic but unattainable 
perfection. It was rather wiser to consider whether in practice 
they did represent Mibnhmtial implOvcineiUs Oh the c.Mh ng 
stale of thing . and be defied anyone of bonout purpose, who 
would take the .rouble to grasp the scheme in its general 
principles and in its details, to fail to sec that, in wpil 
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^ :ult task of judging how much it was well for them to ask to 
member that if they wanted reforms they could only get them by 
purdent and energetic concentraton upon them, and that those who 
had not the statesmanship to acc;pt a good offer when if. aval* made 
generally paid the penalty by many werary years of waiting in ail 
and and possibly storm-swept wilderness. 


several other Members also spoke, of whome— 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald declared that the Secretary of State’s 
Council should be abolished. There could be no satisfactory 
system of representation for India under the present system of 
education and unless agriculturists and workmen had their share. 
The Civil Service should be given a task commensurate with 
their great political capacity. 

Sir John D. Rees urged a speedy carrying out of the proposals 
or the Report. If the establishment of democracy in India led 
to a period of Brahmin oligarchy that should not be greatly 
deplored—Brahmins were the natural leaders of the people of 
* ndiA r ^he reception of the proposals by Extremists such as 
Mr. Filak and Mrs Besant showed that the proposals were ndt 
likely to give away British power in India. 

action^ ^° iton wholeh eartedIy supported the Report. He urged 


Captain Lloyd suggested the setting up of a Parliamentary Com- 
m ttee to examine the proposals. 


Mr Chamberlain commended the very satisfactory character 
of the debate and said the Cabinet had not had time to arrive at 
a detailed conclusion regarding the Report. The Committee* 
ned by Mr. Montagu would be appointed and 
proceed to India as soon as possible to deal with the questions 
which were essential 10 the drafting of the Bill. There need be 
no apprehension that the Government would go back in letter or 
m spirit from the declaration of August 20th. He did not pretend 
that the immediate result or the changes contemplated would be 
to increase the efficiency of Government of India. Progress if 
India must be through mistakes. 


Commander Wedgwood declared that the Report was based on 
a genuine desire to see India become a nation. He was -dad that 

r l l ? Hr,use h » d unanimously received the proposals as the riem 
lnmg to do. 5 
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Denman regretted that no progress was possible untfi 
imittee reported and suggested that he main fabric of the 
structure should be Set up and the details filled in by an Order in 
Council. • 


In winding up the debate Mr Montagu said that the wholehearted 
acceptance by all speakers of the principle of Self-Government 
for India was a remarkable fact in the history of the House and 
India. He did not see how it would be possible to introduce 
legislation this year owing to the necessity for giving an ample 
time for discussion and the difficulty of drafting the Bill. He 
hoped that the reports of the two committees to be sappointcd 
would be received early next year. He emphasised that the 
Government though it could not hurry, would not pause in carrying 
out the policy contained in the announcement of August 20th. 


House of Ijords—August 6% 

Debate in the House of Lords. 

Lord Sydenham drew attention to the report ot the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State on Indian reforms, and moved for papers. 
It was most unfortunate that before the present Secretary oi State 
assumed office he made some caustic and not very well-informed 
criticism of our rule in India, and the result was that his official 
declaration was quite naturally coupled with his previous unofficial 
utterances. This has aroused the most exaggerated ex¬ 
pectations throughout India, He could not help thinking that the 
visit of the Secretary of State to India at a time when this count:> 
was .fighting for its lile was a real misfortune. It had the eltec. of 
stimulating throughout India a very dangerous agitation, and mo - 
Mentally of lowering the high office of the Viceroy in the eyeb ef the 
Indian population. lie also regarded the manner of the presentation 
ol the report as somewhat irregular, 

He warmly welcomed some parts of the report. The reconstruc¬ 
tion of the India Office was long overdue, and any proposal in that 
direction should be carried out at once. He believed that to give a 
federal form of Government to India was essential to the selt-gov¬ 
ernment of India, ihe arrangement of electorates and Seats an. 
the reconsideration of the franchise in certain cases were the 
most important and necessary steps and ought to be takui at once. 
He was sorry to see that the report ignored piotests and warning:) 
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safeguards which were provided, it did give a very substantial 
marked advance of self-government in India. He said this 
because he noticed a letter in a leading journal within the last few 
day -: which, on behalf of unofficial Indians in this country, complain¬ 
ed dial though they did not wish the Report rejected, yet it gave 
htile or nothing of real value to them. It was very difficult to 

summarise. He admitted it did provide — and rightly provided— 
miring a great transition, during the evolution of popular govern- 
?' nl P° wer t° raa,n tain law and order. It left the Government 
Tint if th U t P 0 .' ver t0 discharge its Imperial responsibilities. 

But if they look-he would not say to changes in relation to 

the Secretary of State, to Parliament, or to the Indian 

Parliament—but taking the actual changes in India, it was impossible 
to say that there were not substantial imnrovements from the stand¬ 
point of any one who wished to see self-government carried into 
effect or to see India marching upon the road to self-government 


Stages in the scheme. 

The stages in the scheme towards self-government in India were 
popular control over local government ( in districts and towns ) ■ 
the extension or rather creation of electorates, mainly on a direct 
territorial basis; a largely increased measure of autonomy for the 
",m.: es, as distinct trom the Government of India ; the institution 

. ° Uncl i S 111 four a(,ditional provinces, the placing of an 
Indian member on those Councils in all the eight provinces concern¬ 
ed ; tne enlargement of provincial councils the increase of he 

an<1 ‘I’ 0 "' C ? ntr0i of certa: " departments to be 
rn li mil the !?i/ lhe establishment of Indian Ministers, who 
could, together with the Executive Council, form part of the 
provincial government and would have to administer the transferred 
oi p.irtments; the accountability of these Indian Ministers 
pumai ily for the first five years to their constituencies, and thereafter 
r I, lul * responsibility to the provincial councils; the separation 
o .U. India a nd Provincial finance, and a much freer hand to the 
Indian Ministers and to the Provincial Council to propose and carry 
n w taxation and to raise loans ; in the sphere of ih<- 
Govcrmnent of India the addition of a second Indian member to' 

he Vi'fVX* T ExCC , Utlve C , ouncil of six, and the enlargement of 
Wtslauvc Council with a view to making it more 
n L ni “ l - vU ?, f lndian opinion; and the inslitutionofastatutory 
[ for the enlargement of this measure of self 
1 recurrln i? intervals. He could not understand anyone who 
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take an honest view of this subject, not realising that it 
ti (Tin ark a very substantial advance. But his right hon. friend said 
that he was prepared to vary letaiU. It was not quite clear 
whether tu'W might not open a somevhat dangerous prospect. Cer¬ 
tainly none of these rtetauV was regarded as having any special 
sacrosanctity. I\Tr. Ramsay Macdonald, for instance, thought 
there was too great complexity. He did not think he would find it, 
if he gave his mind to it, very easy to frame a simple system to 
carry out the declaiation of August la^. Full responsible Government 
was not a very simple form of government if they try to set out on 
paper all the unwritten conventions and understandings on w v hich it 
rested. Bureaucratic and responsible government they knew, but the 
hybrid between die two—a transitional form of government, wtrch 
was to be neither the one nor the other, but to lead from one to the 
other-could not be very simple, and he thought his hon. friend 
tried to solve this riddle by arguing that it would be very much more 
simple to have the Cabinet system with Which they were familiar in 
this country. Tint, of course, was going far beyond the limits to 
which that House was prepared to proceed. 


He had a very honest and sincere desire to see this great 
adventure of instituting *olf-government in India succeed. He be¬ 
lieved it was possible. He did not see any reason why the Indians 
should not suceed in this task, on one condition—that they would 
give themselves the necessary training tipie to master what was 
involved in learning the practical art of self-government. Given 
that, he saw no reason why they should nut succeed, just as did our 
Allies the Japanese, who also had no historical basis for the 
Western institutions, which they had been able to blend with their 
own traditional principles of government in a way which had 
produced marked success, and led to the greatness of their connin'. 
He would like those who might lie impatient, who might wish to 
see a greater rate of progress than his right hon. friend was prepared 
to admit, to be warned that there might be dangers which they 
would have to face in carrying their point, and'that unanimity in 
that House at the present stage did not get them over their diffi¬ 
culties. Hi y would find that this scheme — or some thing 
it—was, under present conditions bore and now, really the limit of 
what was attainable. He did not see conditions in the iinimuli jp 
future which would enable them to obtain a greater measure ot ref. rm 
He was of cour-e not forgetting the recurring intervals at which th? 
present proposals for reform might be increased by mean3 of the 
Statutory Commission. It would be wise for those who ha.! the 
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✓ any parts of India, which deserved consideration. Surely the" 

~~xr^ ' W a- . deV0ted at Icast one Paragraph to the working 
classes of Indta wno represented the majority of the people of India. 

As far as he cou d see a quarter of a million of people wished 
to rule the millions of India. Was that democracy? The 

That Vasili 116 71 . acc . c,erated ‘he demand for Home Rule. 
Itiat .a. so, because the little band of Home Riders had through 

(,. / man influence tried to raise trouble in India. It was difficult for 
the people of this country to follow the events in I, 0 ! 

meagreness of news due in a large measure to the war The moral 
seemed to him to be this that owing to the weakness of Government 

in recent years in India, the margin of safely was now very small. 

' rc never was a t,mc "hen it was more necessary to carefully 
scrutinize any proposed changes of Government. The scheme set iro 
a sysh :n which would have the effect of destroying the present hbh 
standard of the Indian Civil Service If that deterioVate^ he did not 
•c(. "hat we should have left to keep our hold on the affections and 
re.,pet t of the masses of India. He believed the position of Gover- 
m-would become quite intolerable, and that no man who under¬ 
stood the situation would accept the office. The general effect of 
t.us ven complicated scheme must be a long delay in public busi- 
Tt frequent conflicts between the two Houses, anda P weakening 
P° n Slt, °? *e Viceroy. There would be enormous op? 

,• m unties opened out for intrigues. In his view of the Rennri 

all ovci indh '‘at"? 1^® B £ tish p overn . ment would be weakened 
needed. Have we am r LT r" Ulal \ utb ? rit y “‘ore than ever 
which the greatest democracyVthe*world^would^ot tole^e I ™ 7 


It Would Cause Chaos. 

The main fault he found with the wi 10 le of the Report was that 
it ignored the gemous of the Indian people and was mainly a ,, 

° a . de »*!’onalmd intelligensia Mr. Tilak had sal 1 of 
am body '" C tP' 11 W3S ent r'.v unacceptable and would not satisfy 
,/ r , 1 proposed reforms would be abhorrent to the 
h a ‘ ‘ ine I ’’ lxan soldiers who had fought in this war when th<-v came 

r.:i tin * r*7 7 a ‘ h l—" ts of these fightine Zn Z. 

tm. intelligensia based their claim to rule. He firmly believed that 
- pioposals would cause, chaos. The Report contained some ad- 

attention from some of its 
; vas th ■ it v a i * U VlL *’ •' as 8 , ' ?n every class in India. 1 he pity 
■ ^ t would never reach those classes and would not have the 
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/effect if it did. The authors of the Report could not hS 
tea the chasm which separated the Hindu, the Moslem, and the 
Brahmin and others, a chasm which was formed hundreds of years 
ago and was still deep. They believed that representative institutions 
would tend to soften the rigidity of the caste system; but that sys¬ 
tem went back a thousand years and had been intensified in our 
own day. The castastrophic possibilities of this contention among a 
population of 315 millions did not seem to have occurred to the au¬ 
thors of the Report. Russia was now giving a most appalling ob¬ 
ject lesson as the result of the break-up of centralised authority, and 
the effect of the weakening or destruction of British rule in India 
must be even more disastrous, because the antagonisms—social, reli¬ 
gious, and racical—were lar deeper. It was only the authority of the 
British rule which now stood between the people of India and the 

welter of bloodstained crime caused by the breck-up of the Mogul 
Empire. The difference between Russia and India to-day was B i- 
lish rule and nothing else. He hoped the Government would hand 
the Report over to some competent examining body. He moved tor 
the following papers :—(1) The opinions of the local Governments on 
Indian Reform: (2) a selection of addresses—giving opinion on both 
sides—to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State ; (3) the Report of 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt on Sedition in India. 


Lord Carmichael said whether we liked it or not, the demand 
for political reforms and for self-government would go on in India, 
and whether we liked it or not, there would be political changes, and 
he bad no hesitation in saying that the changes would be in the di¬ 
rection of self-Government. In his opinion India was riot fit ai Shis 
moment for self-government but many Indians were fit for it. and v 0 
should do right if we did our best to make all Indians fit for it. 
India was not like this country before the first Reform Bill, nrr like 
our Colonies were before we gave them self-government. Many duh- 
culties lay before us, but it was something to know that in facto- then! 
we were all agreed that the path of progress w to be in one erec¬ 
tion. We were pledge d to start in that direction as soot, as possible. 
There could be no swerving from the path which led to responsi e 
Government. But it seemed to him that first they wanted to k* V) w 
what the scheme of the Secretary#of State and the Viceroy was L run 
they knew that in greater detail they ought surely to refrain both 
from condemning ur approving it. Indians generally we k i •»[ opinion 
that a solemn declaration made on behalf of tne Government was 
meant to be acted upon If we rejected the scheme which was a fair 
presentment of the Indian vh.w, without putting forward arguments 
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h/he people of India would understand, what would be the re- 
-r c f 11 wol ! ,d l be T said that we had flouted the Viceroy, the Secretary 
ot State, and the Leader of the House. Many Indians would consi¬ 
der that we had committed as bad a breach of faith as any Govern¬ 
ment had ever been guilty of. 

T 0 Piffi qUiS ? , of Cpewa said that he listened to the speech of 
J ^ S> den ham with some feeling of depression. The noble Lord 

%V°£ U '' 

were laid down by Lord Morley in <909 It appeared to him ulte 

a‘-o had faded 7 th Th tHe Moil 7‘ Mint ° r ? forms introduced nine yiars 
a„o had faded. The circumstances had been altered by this world 

cataclysm in a manner no human being could foresee. Lord 
Sydenham had made various polite references to the advance to¬ 
wards self-government in India but he had not indicated in terms 
an> plans by which he desired to move in that direction. He was 

ont»r rCd - Un th ° risk ° f a,tem P tin S some freedom of provincial 
government in certain circumstances. He was prepared to allow 
p ople to malce their own mistakes to some extent, provided that 
h*%rlJI2£n tk Were l n0t / n T ad « on . a sca,e . or at a cost which would 

[, , | P f ,7, 1 he veto was a weapon which could rarely be 

Tn 1 ’ U C ° U i d be l ,'. Sed at a,L N ° doubt it could be used more in 
: r I!! ' n f A aT r ° r ; S :’ Ulh Africa ' «ut it was a weapon which 
in an -n ' UIIte< ? by , USe ; 1 he Report was undoubtedly complicated 
1 1 appearance, but be thought that those who studie'd the -n ous 
i t. riwuves would begin to favour it more the more they'went on 
It ■ lS no doubt m one sense a leap in the dark M ali 
.^...propositions for reform must be. And he could well under- 

' ' I rUisV rmwn° ‘i V > ,a l ndia>an V dl ° knew what India on d to 
'> 1 1 c J oun > riskmg himself whether if the main lines of the 

tow mis',h- senarnt’ WC f'°, Uld be trav *gona road which led 
separation of that connexion. It was not to be sup- 


posed t 


»ut any Englishman who 


lived in our tervice to India, or 
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of moderate opinion who held a similar view, woul 
d^fte^cTproceed on that road. Ail the Indian reformers with whom 
he had the honour at different times of discussing this question had 
expressed themselves absolutely convinced that so far as it was 
possible for a man to look ahead the idea of the separation of India 
from British influence, and to a large extent from British control, was 
a possibility that they would regard with horror and which they 
did not believe existed He regretted that Lord Sydenham took a 
view so unfavourable to the visit of tiie Secretary oi State to India 
at the request of Lord Chelmsford. As his noble friend knew, ihe 
Secretary of State was lint responsible for that ; the original invita¬ 
tion was addressed to Mr. Chamberlain. He could not think 
that the studious carer that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Montagu) 
took all the time he was in India to play second fiddle, and the fact 
that he accompanied the Viceroy to some of the great centres, 
would have done anything to depreciate the unique position of 
the Viceroy. Without committing himself to anv particular proposal 
or paragraph in the Report, he could say with the utmost con¬ 
fidence, having studied the subject with some degree of cate, that 
it had his full concurrence. 


Lord Harris speaking of his experience in India recog¬ 
nized that reforms of some kind wetc absolutely necessary. 
The Government had before them the proposal of two officials, 
who no doubt had taken a great deal of evidence in India, 
but surely they were bound also to take into consideration the 
views of those voiceless millions, who, so far as they know at 
present, had not had the opportunity of expressing their views as 
to what would bo the effect of such a wide-reaching idea as that 
Underlying the Memorandum. Tho authors of the Memorandum 
had jumped over local affairs and gone into the more advanced 
sphere of government. He should have thought it would have been 
possible to give wide powers in the direction of reforming dbtiict 
councils. Such a reform would have educated the people c India 
bv degrees up t«> a capacity for administration of more impoitant 
affairs. We ought not to stand in the way of giving to India such 
a reformed system of government as she is capable of enjoying for 
the benefit of the masses of her people. 

Lord Lamington said that he had thought that he ‘^ccietary 
of State went out to India with preconceived views, and that the 
Report was framed in such a way as to reconcile itself to m3 
views ; but he confessed that having now had time to read the. 
Report, it did not seem to contain so many dangers us he had 
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thought. Personally he would he only too glai._ 

_'fo)' "’hen, under proper conditions, they could safely entrust 

a far gereater share of the* administration of India to the Indian 
people themselves. 

Lord Islington, Under Secretary for India, speaking on behalf 

of the Government, said he thought that an examination in detail 
of tllc scheme at the present juncture was not really desirable 
and would not serve any useful purpose. There were outstanding 
questions of such importance as the system of the franchise to 
be adopted in India for the election of members to the proposed 
revised legislature, the character of the services which it was 
proposed to transfer to Ministers nominated from the Legislative 
Council, and the amount and extent of the modification of control 
exercised by the Secretary of State and by the Government of 
India. Any scheme which left still undetermined provisions on 
such viial points as these can for the time only be regarded in 
the light of a skeleton scheme, d hen the Government, owing to 
.re war, had been unable up to now to give consideration to the 
scheme, and he was not, therefore, in a position to state the 
opinion of the Government on the Report.' The issues involved 
in the scheme were of great importance to India and to the 
Umpire. Its success depended on the close consideration of the 
provisions both in principle and in detail. He trusted, therefore, 
that a reasonable period for consideration under the circumstances- 
vou d not be mistaken or misrepresented in India as any attempt 
on the part of the responsible authorities in England to' postpone 
If. , haL u w °u!d be thought they had exercised dilatory action. 
1 no Government, after consideration, had authorized the Secretary 
for India to appoint two committees to deal with the subjects 
outstanding in the Report, in paragraphs 225 and 238. Those 
two committees would consider fust, questions of franchise and 
con .tituencies, and, secondly, which services were to be transferred 
t<> the provinces and which were to remain under the Government 
it India. Only by reforms undertaken at an early date cop Id 
we retain the loyalty of the people 01 India. All responsible 
authorities in India were unanimous in thinking that, whatever 
el.-e took place it would be fatal to put off any longer an 
unmistakable dec '.ration in India of our future policy. It was 
incumbent upon the Government, if they were not 10 be charged 
v.iihlhe greatest breach of faith in the history of the Empire, to 
.niopta scheme of constitutional reform in India at the earliest 
F* 0i * IWc datc - He admitted that some of the proposals were 
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bit* of improvement and modification. As soon as it 

the Cabinet that Mr Montagu should go to Inaia 
rhsult with the Viceroy, a committee was set up in the India 
Office to work out the oudines of a scheme consistent with the 
announcement that had been made. That committee consisted of 
the highest officials in the India Office, of^members of the Council 
of India, and of more than one official in England at that time who 
occupied a high position in the administration of India. The recom¬ 
mendations of that committee constituted the starting point of the 
discussion in India and formed the material for what was now known 
as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. In their deliberations Mr. 
Montagu and the Viceroy were continuously and closely assisted by 
members of the Government of India and members of all the various 
local Governments. The Report was really the result of the 
collaboration of gentlemen intimatelv connected with the affairs 
and the sentiments of India. He believed that it would be found 
that this scheme in its broad outlines, subject to modifications 
and improvements, would present fewer difficulties and carry out 
in closer fulfilment the announcement referred to, than any other 
scheme likely to be devised. The proposals of the Government 
should not be regarded as a reward to India for her 
services in the war. Such a view as that would be deeply resented 
in India itself. They should rather be regarded as the inevitable 
consequences of the recognition of the new position and status 
which India had attained within the Empire during the war. It 
was not overstating the case to say that some of the campaign? 
.essential to our victory in this war could not have been successfully 
conducted without India’s supply of men and materials. 


Lord Donoughmore said he had been privileged to take part 
in most of the discussions in India on which the Report was has.M. 
Lord Sydenham was very extreme in his condemnation of the 
scheme, though he thought the Government could coner.itul ile 
itself that the course of the debate bad not followed on exact.) the 
'line lines, and that the noble Lords who were not favourable were 
at least ready to suspend their judgment. He was convinced that the 
statement of the two Committees would have excellent effect. 

The Marquiss of Salisbury said that they Ind been told that the 
Report had not been approved by them, lie desired to say oa 
his own behalf and that of his friends that they must reserve 
complete liberty of action not merely as to details, but as to the 
principle of the Report. 
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CilFZon replied that his noble friend was entitled to 
eivations that he had made. H6 did not think the situation 
really open to misunderstanding. Lord Islington made it clear 
that the Cabinet had not had time to discuss it. Their inability to 
make up their minds was not merely due to the great pressure re* 
suiting from the war, but was due to the fact that they had not yet 
r- informations to enable them to make up their minds. For 
instance they had not had the opinions of the local Governments 
of India, they would also have the reasoned opinions of the 
Indian Government, and there were in addition important sections 
cf the religious communities in India who would pronounce upon 
the scheme. Further, in this country there were important associa¬ 
tion? which in the next few months would acquaint them with their 
views. The two committees were really appointed to carry out the 
work which the Secretary of State and his colleagues would have 
done had they had the lime. 

The Earl of Sclborue suggested that whefn the Government 
were prepared with their recommendations to Parliament for 
consideration it would be a convenient way of dealing with 
Fitter by the aid of a Select Committee of the two Houses. 


tne 


The Earl of Carson said that the suggestion of the noble lord 
w... «me worthy of consideration. It had been before the minds of 
the Government and no doubt at a later stage an announcement 
uhl be made on the subjects. 

The motion of Lord Sydenham was, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Indian Currency, 


INTER PELLA TIONS 



Mr. R. Givynne asked the Secretary of State for India : 
What was the current price in rupees to-day paid for a sover¬ 
eign in Bombay and for an ounce of silver bullion. 

Mr . Montagu : According to the latest information received 
the bazaar price of sovereigns was about Rs. 19, and the quotation , 
for bar silver Rs. 115 per 100 tolas fine. 

Mr. Givynne asked whether the Indian mints were now 
coining Indian silver bullion or bangles ; and on what terms. 

Mr. Montagu : The Indian mints are coining silver bullion. 
Bullion is at present being purchased for coinage at the equi¬ 
valent of one dollar per ounce, 1,060 fine, both in America and 
Australia. The output of the Bawdwin mines in Burma is being 
bought under contract at the same price. In April last the 
Government of India bought up the available stock of bar silver 
ii. Bombay at prices ranging from Rs. 109-3 to Rs. 113 per 
'oo tolas fine, the rupee fineness being eleven-twelfths. No bangles 
have been bought. 

Mr . Gwynne asked whether the Indian mints were now coining 
a gold currency for India ; and whether such a currency \va. 3 
opposed to the Report of the Indian Currency Commission ot 
l 9 ! 3 > an d calculated to increase the drain of our gold to India. 

Mr. ' Montagu : The Royal Commission saw no objection 
in principle, either from the Indian or from the Imperial stand¬ 
point, to the establishment of a mint for the coinage of sover¬ 
eigns and half-sovereigns. The special circumstances which have 
11 d to the minting of a gold coin other than the sovereign 
were explained in the answer which 1 gave to the ouestion of 
the hon. member tor East Nottingham on June 26 

Mr. Gwynne asked how much gold India had imported from 
the United States of America in the past two years. 

Mr. Montagu : During the two years ending March 31. 
191.gold to the value of ^3,371,652 was imported, into India 
bom the United Stales of America. 

Mr. Gwynne asked how much gold India had imported in 
the twenty years since her standard of value was changed fron 
^'Ive to gold in 1898, and how much gold did she import r 

the norind 
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Montagu : /253.625,6s6 worth of gold was in* 
ndia during the period 1898-1918, and £52.562, 202 “worth 
tiring the preceding twenty years. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS—October 17 , 1918 . 

Rowlatt Commission's Report. 

Sir John Jardine enquired about the Report of the Sedition 
Committee. 

Mr. Montagu stated : The Report is dated April 15, 1918. 
It gives an account of the connected conspiracies in countries 
outside India. I greatly regret the delay which has occurred 
in presenting the Report, and I am sure that the House will 
accept from me an assurance that their was every desire to 
furnish Parliament at the earliest possible moment with this 
most important document. Indeed, the suggestion that there 
had been any reluctance to publish in London what had already 
beer, published in India cannot be seriously entertained. 'Hie Re¬ 
port was addressed to the Government of India, and when I 
heard in July last that that government had decided to publish 
it, I instructed to them by telegraph to send me 2,000 copies 
for presentation to Parliament. I was informed that they would 
be ready for despatch in August. In reply to a further enquiry 
in September, I was informed that 1,000 copies had been des¬ 
patched on Aug. 16. It was only last week that I heard that 
though the Controller of Printing had made over the copies on 
the date named for despatch through some unfortunate over¬ 
sight they had not, as a matter of fact, been actually sent. I 
immediately arranged for the Report to be reprinted here with 
all possible expedition, and I hope that it will be readv for 
presentation in the course of the next week or two. Lain not 
reprinting the maps which are included in the Report as pub¬ 
lished in India, but they will be obtainable in the copies of 
the Indian edition when received. In publishing the Report, 
the Government of India, in the public interest, made a few 
small omissions which do not in any way affect the arguments 
or conclusions of the Report. The nature of the slight changes 
is explained in a resolution of the Government of India which 
will be published with the Report. The reprint of the Report 
'Mil follow the Indian text. 



INTERPELLA TIDES. 

Monday, October 21° 

Indian Commissions in tlio Army. 

Mr. Cotton asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
could state how many commissions in His Majesty’s army had 
been granted up to the present to Indians; whether it was 
proposed to add to the number, and, if so, when and to what 
extent; what were the names of the recepients and the class and 
provinces to which they belonged ; and what were the conditions 
as to training which had been decided upon. 

Mr. Montagu : I presume that my Hon. friend refers to 
the scheme for the grant of King’s commissions to Indians 
which the Government of India announced in July last. I he 
first avenue to such commissions is through distinguished service 
in the War. I understand that with a view to selections en¬ 
quiries are being made from the various theatres of War in 
which Indian troops have been or are being employed, but re- 
eomendations have not vet reached me. In other cases, ne ird 
of commissions will depend on the results of probationary 
training The Government of India are engaged in selecting can- 
didates' for ten cadetships at the Royal Military College, Sand¬ 
hurst, and are nominating probationers for admission to the special 
military college which they have established in India for training 
for temporary commissions. So far some forty-four probationers 
have been nominated. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Is it not intended that this concession shall 
be of a wider character than indicated by the number of forty- 
four, which would not amount to very much spread over the whole 
of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : That only applies to temporary commissions 
from among those who have not been in the Army, f have not 
the figures yet about the recommendations from among lh< "ho 
have been in the Army. 

Indian Prisoners of War, 

Replying to questions by Mr. Cotton and Mr. Alden, Mi. Hope 
said * I am informed by the India Office that there are 2 Imran 
officers and m3 rank and file at present prisoners of W T ar in German 
hands, 2 officers and 13 rank and file have been exchanged, and 9 
officers, of whom 8 have since been repatriated, and 6 d rank and 
file, of whom 2 have since died and 16 have been repatriated, 
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transferred to a neutral country. 



I am iinformer 

tl^great majority of these prisoners have been transferred to 
Rumania, the remainder being interned in various camps in Ger 
many. On the whole, their treatment appears to be satisfactory. 
The number of Indian officers and men prisoners of War in Turkey 
217 and 6,659 respectively, and the number who have been 
repatriated on grounds of health is 6 and 1,170 respectively 
None have been transferred for internment to neutral countries as 
there is no agreement in force with the Turkish Government for 
this purpose. .! he only recent reports on camps in Turkey are 
those by the representatives of the Netherlands Minister at Cons¬ 
tantinople referred to in my reply of the 17th instant to my hon. 
and .earned friend, the Member for Bassetlaw, on seven working 
camps and hospitals in the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
Only a few Indians were interned at these places, the greater number 
being in the working camps on the Bagdad Railway, in the 
Taurus, and to the south-east of the Taurus. The latter camps 
are, unfortunately, not within the districts which the representatives 
of the Netherlands Legation are entitled to visit. I may add that 
under the exchange of prisoners with Turkey which is fixed for 
next month, 700 Indians are entitled to be released. 


Sir/. Bute her: Would it be competent for any neutral Bower to 
send representatives to the Taurus to visit the camps there and report 7 
Mr. Hope : Up to the present that has been refused but a 
further request will be made. 

Sir. J D. Rees : Have any representation been made as to 
supply of warm clothing to the Indians now in the uplands 


the 


but 


of Asia Minor so that they do not suffer in the coming winterT 

H ° P I ••i,°T h ’ y f S ' tl ' at has not on, y been oidered 
prodded, and will, I undeistand, go out at the first opportunity 

Mr. Lotion.: AVill the hon. Gentleman be able to publish 
the reports or which he spoke in reply to mv question ? 

M/. Hope : I here is always a difficulty about these bacause of the 
conditions laid down, and which have been mentioned on previous 
occasions. v 

Mr Rock : Up to what dat-; do the figures apply as to prisoners 
in i urkey ? r 

Mr. Hope : I cannot say that offhand, but 1 think it is up to 
quite recently. 1 

I.nrd IT. Cavendish Bentinck : When will be the first oppor- 
hmuy of sending this clothing ? H1 

Mr. Hope When the repatriation ship sails from Alexandria. 


MINISr^ 
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Riots in India. 

living to Sir John Jardine Mr Montagu gave details of riots 
in Madras and Calcutta in September last. He characterised the 
article (in the Indian Daily News about Islam) which caused riots 
in Calcutta as foolish and offensive. 




The Indian Army. 

Replying to Mr Yate, Mr Montagu stated that he had endea¬ 
voured "to secure that officers returning to duty in India from the 
expeditionary force had received a notice in time to make their 
own arrangements for remitting money to their families. He would 
again draw the attention of Govt, of India to that point. He could 
not undertake to extend to Indian army men serving in India 
concessions whereby Indian army men serving with the expeditionary 
force are permitted to take family allowances through the India 
office because this would involve a heavy increase of work in the 
accounts dept, of India office, the staff of which was depleted. 

Replying to Mr Rees Mr Montagu stated that Genl. Allenby’s 
forces included over 100,000 Indian troops. All accounts testified to 
the courage, discipline and endurance of all ranks. It was particu- 
larly gratifying that new Indian units which replaced European 
troops sent to the western front rivalled the conduct of even veteran 
troops and foueht in a manner worthy of the high traditions of the 
Indian army. Mr Montagu recalled the fact that Genl. Allenby 
himself telegraphed him that Indian cavalry and Infantry had taken 
a leading and brilliant part in lighting He was proud to say that 
the Indian cavalry figured prominently in a long distance ride which 
led to the fall of Damascus. 

House of Lords— Oct, 23*19 IS. 


Debate on Indian Reforms. 

Viscount Midieton calling attention to the Report on Indian 
Reforms moved “That it is desirable that a Joint Gommntcc of 
both Houses be appointed to consider and report thereon. l ie 
declared that a proper examination of the question hau not been 
made. Public opinion here should have been made aware whether 
the Government did or did not approve not merely the 'principles 
of progress, but, in some degree, the principle adopted or suggested 
by the Secretary of State and Viceroy. To this day they had no 
indication of whether the principle of this scheme commended '.ell 
to the Government or not. In the meantime the attention the 
people of this country was being focussed upon the scheme put 
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'"<§fc 


bv Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford—whether iL was 
ofng- to be accepted by the Government or not—as if it were the 
only scheme that the Government would consider. It was obviously 
a cas f c or exani ination by experts and by a committee. The Govern- 
ment were putting themselves in a position in which, before they 
had made u P their minds as to whether the position were sound 
ln i, h n W0U ?5 aVet ° occupy it and not be able to go back 
. , 1 ' rhe >' had . a ■•'ght to press upon the Government one 

Ddnciole of rhi« 'v®' ‘° int0 consideration at once the 

piinciple of this scheme and declare that it was the only one 

whiclt they could present to Parliament, or-and this was the 
alternative he suggested—they should allow the public enquiry 
to take place in this country, which was almost foreshadowed by 
the Leader of the House on Agust 6, and make it possible for 
such an authority as a Select Committee of both Houses to consider 
and report upon the scheme. This was an attempt to adapt 
Western methods, where they were inapplicable, to Eastern senti¬ 
ments and habits. • In order to promote national spirit they were 
acquiescing in the restarting of abuses which they had spent a 
century and a half to stamp out. He regarded that as an impossible 
proposition for this Parliament to undertake. He was anxious that 
U e Government should consider whether there were not some 


mcam of achi 


*ving the result devised without the 


same sacrifices. 


T. ,,,, | • 1 , ° • tVHU'JUL LUC 

India! ‘ he'rthnUH 0 " 5 '* 16 ," whelher ’ in the case of an Empire like 
bands „f q. . i) | no . 1 *' ee P t,ie central power unimpaired in the 

central power r„d ,^ a,0nly - and , draw a disd "< d °" between the 
-emrai powei and the provincial assemblv He did not talo> . 

gloomy view of the future, although he recognised that this attempt 

- l ^ Sub J ects entirely seemed to him to be frauX 

. g , da,, fi cr - 1 went so far a« granting tl.e 

‘ ^ hen ihe) must evlucate those who were going to use 

V iV'iTa'mT-V' 1 !’ e . n °-T f, 'm 8COpC for development of sanitation, 
. nd m.la mi Si dea with .Ins question r, well as that of education, 
lit Miggeited that the Committee should Consider whether some 

V ,ste P s d was proposed to take might not prove to he 
reactionary. Let them also consider whether there were not 


oilier 

instil 

was 

whirl 

blue; 

great 


2d ns 


by which they could associate Indians with their 
■ ns. lie begged the Government lo consider whether this 
le moment for pluming themselves on replacing institutions 
r )lkod merely because they could be called 

icratic by other institutions. After the War there would he 


devel 


lopm 
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ni 


this 
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Iso. 


ry, 


and he hoped there would be 
would be tragic if wo won the 
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: West and yet be witted with having failed to’give freedbt 
ast. In order to give that freedom they must proceed with 
caution, and therefore he invited the Government to reconsider 
the situation by allowing the report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform to be examined by a Joint Committee of both Houses. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne said the argument for further 
consideration appeared to be irresistible. The proposals spelt, in 
fact, revolution in Indian Government. What the House was asked 
to agree to was no mere development of a system already in existen¬ 
ce, no mere natural progress along the path of reform, but an abrupt 
transition from the old to the new. And the proposals were made, 
at a very critical time in the History of India, when the margin of 
safety in the country was none too wide and they were presented 
while they were still in ignorance on many important points. He 
complimented the authurs of the report on the manner in which they 
had handled their work, for he had never read a more interesting 
document or one compiled with greater skill or which contained 
more interesting suggestions. One of the most attractive charac¬ 
teristics of it was the absolute frankness and sincerity with which 
many passages admitted the difficulties which lay in the way. But 
how far were the Government committed to the scheme ? 


He associated himself with the sentiment in the report tnat 
Indians should be more closely associated with the Government 
and with the development of Self-Governing institutions. But 
his doubts began with the third limb of the policy of 1917. They 
found at the end of the announcement this intimation that the 
goal at which we should aim was the earliest realisation of full 
representative government That was an intimation which 

to him to he Mii.L of Danger. India was to haw foil representative 

government which would entitle her eventually to be on an cijual 
footing with the other self-governing units of the Biilish r om 

mumvealth, and machinery was lobe set up by which the whom 

system was to be examined and overhauled after an uncivil uj 
time, in order that it might be tested by the democratic standard 
and tuned up to a democratic feeling. That seemed to him to 
amount to an invitation to place ourselves at the top of an inclined 
plane with the full knowledge that at the bottom of it we should 
find unmitigated democracy. He viewed with the utmost apprehen¬ 
sion the idea that we should accept a proposition of that kind. lie 
profoundly distrusted the idea of imposing Western democratic 
institutions on motley congeries of peoples who had very hide in 
common except that they were Eastern and not Western peoples. 
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y were ■ use a phrase which was not his own, avsruiics 

dominated by Asiatic ideas. Towards the end of the report 
was a very attractive picture of a great British Empire in 
which eventually Tndia was to find her place alongside the Self- 
governing British Dominions. 

. Dominions were British to the back bone and 

-■’on d r r n B r‘ Ush : Ind ‘? was Eastern t( > the back bone and 
bv R-xiier ' a -astern. ^ le would remain a country to be judged 
/ 2 and com P ared 'vith other Eastern countries, 

IrniiJ ? remam Unmoved - exce Pt on the surface, by Western 
Tn‘h° f d Caste was one of the greatest difficulties which 
Indian re ormers had to encounter, and he found nothing in the 
Keport taking that into account. Could they ima-ine the Self- 
governing institutions prevailing in Canada or Australia working as 
smoothly as they did if they had anything like the caste system of 
UiJ,a ■ Another weak point in the scheme seemed to be the 
manner in which the Native States were dealt with. They were told 
that tins great boon was to be given to India as a reward for practical 
co-operation in the war. He yielded to no one in his admiration 
„ r f manne . r * n which India had played her part in the great 
IV i U j was no ^ convinced that the way to reward 

1.0 0 Who had been fighting s ° gallantly for us was to reward them 
'• 1 11 oemocratic institutions. 

losinu lh ^. ?h, rSa ip ° f th ' S great dem ocralic goal—they ran the risk of 
r,r -11° r, a; 1 a a Very d,fferent goal—the goal for whicli 
me u iTJ'!"TuV S ,° f the P ast ha d always striven. He 

-ncm freedom romri / 0und .P eace and prosperity, content- 
’ • ' . ' , m rls k °t invasion, freedom from pestilence, and 

prmection against the tyranny of the usurer. That was the goal of 
Ui . old Indian administrators, and that was the goal which Vo his 

mmd mattered most He did not believe that they would get any 

'Van Oriental?* bj> , a “ achl "« great patches of European veneer 
‘ ual system. I here were one or two danger points in 

t V whole 3 oh ip / hC f ^“tstanding danger point seemed to be that 
. ' , ole object of the reform was to convert these legislative 

au''" criticism ed inm Wefe nOW W j th the P ower * of discussion 
a ' criticism, into Parliaments on the European model He 

!V', nroL5 e “e C u° nfide T C °," the saf eguards which had 
„ P ,uch a Plan always meant the same thing, 

V, mg something with one hand and trying to take back a 


1 ™*%' Fhe “.'Sr a gyeat 

’ ie) created indignation. If they did not get it back 
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aards were not worth the paper they were written upor 
not conceive an arrangement more likely to lead to the 
general embarassment of all concerned—the Viceroy, local Min¬ 
isters, and the Legislative Council itself—than that outlined in the 
report. 

He was much afraid that the adoption of the proposals would 
be the destruction of the Indian Civil Service as they had known it 
in the past. Than that Service the Empire had no more splendid 
asset; there was no Service of which the record had been more 
distinguished. It was quite clear, indeed, that the authors them¬ 
selves knew in their hearts that there was no room in the scheme for 
the Indian Civil Service that they had known in past years. He 
thought it was likely to be done to death politically. Hitherto the 
strength of the Service had lain in the fact that its authority was un¬ 
challenged. The district officer depended on the support of the 
Government, and he got that support as long as he did his duty. 
Would he be equally sure of the support when his Departmental 
chief might be an Indian, and when the greater part of his colleagues 
were Indians ? He could conceive no greater misfortune to India 
than that in that country Biitish rule should no longer be interpreted 
by British agents. 


Lord Sydenham said he could not help feeling that the time 
chosen for the announcement of the new policy was peculiarly in¬ 
opportune. A very dangerous Revolutionarv movement with Ger¬ 
man support was in full operation, and a serious organised rising 
had been discovered and frustrated just in time. It would not have 
been difficult to say that until the War ended, a great radical change 
in the Government of India could not be considered. Instead of 
that, every Indian malcontent was given to understand that great 
concessions were in near prospect. The Report bail raised the most 
extravagant hopes among the agitators and created widespreu \ 
alarm among the people who furnished most of the revenue of 
India, and who were beginning to be afraid that we were about to 
abandon them. A startling feature of the Report was the absolutely 
frank admission by the authors of the most striking facts and the 
ignoring of those facts when they came to substantive proposals. 
One result of the narrow basis of representation was that no less than 
»8 per cent of the seats of the Legislative Councils of India wove 
held by lawyers. That was a misfortune in nn> country but » v 
really a disaster in India where the interest of the legal profession 
and the agricultural masse- were always in violent conllicl. Updcr the 


represent;?.; 


non-Brahamin Hindus bad 


no chance 
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, ;Ver taking* any part in the affairs of their country. WajTft to 
wondered at that the non-Brahamins population were beginning 
to be most seriously alarmed ? It was a little difficult to take some 
parts of the Report seriously. The prestige and power of the district 
officers, who had often been made the targets of unjust criticism, 
must be maintained. 


The Government reply. 

Lord Islington, Under Secretary for India, said he did not 
propose to follow in any detail the discussion, which had ranged 
over a wide field. The Report which was the subject of analysis and 
discussion was quite incomplete at present. As he understood it, the 
main charge in regard to procedure was that the appointment of the 
two Committees about to arrive in India and their enquiry in India 
ought not to have taken place until His Majesty’s Government 
had considered and approved of the Report. His answer was 
t.h-u these Committees had been instructed to go to India in order 
to report on subjects which were really an integral part of the 
scheme. The Government required the whole scheme to be sub- 
miicffi to them before they gave their considered opinion upon it. 

!e repudiated the suggestion that by the procedure which had been 
adopted the Government and Parliament, and possibly the country, 
might ;>e committed to a particular line of policy from which it 
would be difficult to withdraw. The elaboration of a particular 
sc eme in detail did not necessarily commit the Government, nor 
the country to it if hereafter it was found, on close and further in¬ 
vestigation, that an alternative scheme was preferable and Parliament 
was satisfied that that was so. Apart from that, he submitted that it 
\\oulcl be quite unreasonable to ask ihe Government to devote their 
rime to these questions, when every one throughout the country and 
the Alliance was demanding of them undivided attention to the 
V- ar. There was another vital aspect of the scheme which had not 
been very closely alluded to, and that was in regard to the future 
organization of the India Office, and the relation it should bear to 
the Central and Provincial Governments of India, and the extent to 
which, and the method by which, it should bear relation to the Im¬ 
perial Parliament. Those questions would require the most careful 
investigation, enquiry, and deliberation. An outside Committee: 
had new been appointed to deal with this matter and report This 
Committee would at an early date commence its work, and the Gov¬ 
ernment would be able to report the result of its labours at a time 
which would coincide with the Report of the other Committees. 


mtsTfy 
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r&&je(rts would constitute a comprehensive scheme, and thefe 
possible for Parliament and the country to form a really 
considered opinion on the proposed reforms. For those and other 
reasons he strongly urged that the right moment to set up a Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee was after, and not before, the Bill was intro¬ 
duced. The Viceroy had been compelled to refuse passports to 
Indians who wished to put before Parliament and the public their 
views on Indian reform. It would be highly inconvenient if a 
Select Committee were to be sitting in this country in the next few 
months while that restriction would remain in force. Only the 
other day the Viceroy promised that as soon as circumstances per¬ 
muted every facility would be given to enable deputations and re¬ 
presentatives of different classes of opinion in India to visit this 
country and lay their view before representatives here. He thought 
therefore, it would cause a great deal of misunderstanding if a com¬ 
mittee were appointed now to take evidence and Indian deputations, 
owing to the emergencies of the War, were unable to come over 
and take a share in the proceedings. 

When the Government had introduced the Bill and it had 
been read a second time it should be Referred to a Seiect 
Committee consisting of representatives of both Houses specially 
appointed to take evidence. Evidence could then be taken from 
Indian deputations and from all groups of people who desired 
to advance their views. At this juncture he did not intend to 
attempt anything in the nature of a detailed analysis of the 
points raised in the course of the debate. He hoped that hi:: 
action in that respect would not be misunderstood in India, and 
that it would not be thought that because he did not enter in 
detail into any attempted defence of the Viceroy’s Report, he 
in any way accepted the criticisms that had been made on 
many of the proposals in that Report during the debate. He 
ventured to point out that it was incumbent upon the Government 
and upon this country faithfully and with sincerity to inteiprct the 
announcement of August 20 last. He believed that the more 
exhaustive the enquiry made by their lordships the more it would 
be fbund in the end that, with all its imperfections and mioiI- 
cortvings, the scheme embodied in the Report would probably present 
less objections than any other scheme that was put, forward. 
Indians who had resided in British India had become accustomed 
to certain standards and customs associated with our rule, the 
continuance of which would not be guaranteed if such a drastic 
change were made as indicated in the only counterproposal nc 
h id the opportunity of discovering—that with which Lord Sydeu 
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>vas c,oscl >’ associated. That scheme seemed to him" to"be 
wqMrerv inadequate interpretation of the announcement of Augnst 20 . 
He : n/ o-^ied that when the two committees had reported, the 
Cabinet had thoroughly considered their reports, and the Bill had 
been matured, there would be ample time and opportunity for 
, e , , ships House and the country to give full consideration 

i nr,khb!i e 0° m ‘ tS - entiret y- If th at view was acceptable to their 
f ' 1 ps t!l ® motion might be amended in order to provide 
0 the appointment of a Select Committee to consider ‘a Bill, 
rattier than a Select Committee of both Houses to criticise a 
Keport of officials which had not at present been approved bv the 
Government. J 

viscount Bryce admitted that this was, as the Reports stated 
an extraordinary experiment—an experiment which entrusted manv 
millions of people with functions and duties which had taken the 
proce .s of centuries to enable the peoples of Europe to'discharge 
vt/.., those of finance and administration. The Report recognised 
in telly but in an appreciative sense the value of Self-governing 
institutions, but he was disappointed to find that it contained very 
feu proposals as to how Self-government was to be applied. He 
submitted to the Government that when they came to work out 
the scheme they should try to see if more' could be done to 
create smal er local Self-governing areas. It was desirable not 
hart »? T making experiment*. With smaller areas they 

• . Jotter chance of getting elections to make well and to 

• serve due vigilence in observing the conduct of the members 

, W, ‘ h » «* m«i»» h« .I«rre =5 

the adoption of any dilatory course which would be sure to be 
misrepresented in India. It must be .recognised that when they 
M-n to a certain point they must go forward. When hopes were 
exci ed they could not lag behind in giving effect to them. They 
?. J cncw that Progress must be made in the direction of more 
Self-government, and it was better to go on always making some 
aovance. I hey had talked a great deal of what would be done after 
in ° ,V / lr r he y had acknowledged the spirit in which India had 
com forward, and it would be most unfortunate if the feelin^ we 
spread abroad that we were failing to live up to the promises 

• iiicn ha 1 been held out, disappointment would cause discontent 
ami discontent spread disaffection. 

I he debate was then adjourned. 

1 lie House met attain for this discussion on 24th October, 1918 


rd Crewe 


:d the moti 


on and said the war cabinet had 
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any incision on the Report. L'»rd Slid borne 
Middleton’s motion. 

Lord Donoilfflimore strongly urged the Indian leaders to 

make it perfectly clear that they were not connected with the 
Extremists who were so rightly condemned in the Rowlatt Report, 
otherwise the British public might be timid in conferring new powers 
on Indians. 




Lord Curzon replying to the debate pointed out that the deci¬ 
sion of the Joint Committee now would not be likely to carry 
confidence, as they would be unable to consult Indian opinion upon 
the proposals. Enumerating the objections to the course Lord 
Midleton suggested, Lord Curzon said that the Government would 
not be in a position to express a final judgment on the scheme of 
Indian Reforms, until the two special Committees which had been 
appointed had reported. He suggested that the Secretary of Slate 
for India should place his scheme in a draft bill before the Parlia¬ 
ment at early date thus giving the members an opportunity of 
expressing their views on the various principles of the scheme. 

Motion Rejected- 


Lord Midleton’s motion was rejected by 25 votes to 21 


House of Lords, Nov. 15 —lf)lS . 

Unrest in India. 


Lord Sydenham asked question regarding the riots in Madras 
1 Calcutta of September last, and about the Chandravarkar- 
Beachcroft Internment report, and whether Government did not 
think necessary a further retention of the War legislations in India, 
especially in view of the disturbed state of that country. 

Lord Islington, Under-Secretary of State, replied that the db- 
nces in Madras were purely due to economic causes; that Lord 
Ronald sh ay and his colleagues in Calcutta had handled in an ad mb 
•^ble manner the riots in Calcutta which otherwise might have een 
a v, ‘0 serious incident. The acknowledgments made of the conduct 
of the General Commanding in Calcutta, his staff, and the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police were well deserved. 


^ As regards the Bengal internments ihe report of Sir N. G. 
Clmndavarkar and Mr. Beachcroft would be published immediately. 
The report stated that in Soo out of 808 cases the reasons lor the 
rtiun taken was sufficient. In view of the tortuous webs of intrigue 
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ad to be unravelled and the nature of ihe evidence to be 
dealing with a widespread conspiracy in war time, the report 
remarkably vindicated the Bengal Government and the Special 
Branch of the Police which dealt wiih the matter and succeeded 
beyond all expectations, and a tribute was due to the loyalty and 
devotion of the subordinates of the Crown who carried out a 
a difficult and dangerous task. 

Lord Islington emphasised firstly that in Bengal there was 
undoubtedly an undercurrent of lawlessness and hostility which, 
unless carefully watched and checked in every way possible, was 
liable to break out and involve all classes of popiilation in blood¬ 
shed, Secondly, that the Government of Bengal, faced with a 
difficult and critical position, had shown and were showing prompt¬ 
ness and decision, while paying scrupulous attention to the feelings 
of the various sections of the community. Thirdly, it was abundantly 
clear that the Government of India could not be deprived of the 
special powers needed to deal effectively with violence and dis¬ 
affection. He did not say it would be necessary to maintain 
entirely the war legislation but it was imperative that the authorities 
should retain adequate means of coning with an extraordinarily 
difficult situation, which ordinary laws were not framed to 1 meet, 
and of securing reasonable security to the peoples entrusted to their 
charge. 


House of Commons—Nov. ZO—'IS* 

India’s War contribution. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked : When will Parliament be asked to 
assent to the proposal that India shall defray a large share of the 
cost of the military forces raised in India ? 

Mr. Montagu replied : I am afraid that action must be postponed 
until tiie new Parliament meets. 


India’s Industrial Development. 

Replying to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Montagu stated that he had 
received only a summary of the report of the Indian Industrial 
(. Vjminissibft. He proposed to arrange for the publication of the 
Report when he received the copies for which he had asked. \\ lien 
dealing with the Report he would consider the proposals in 
Sir Charles Bedford’s memorandum of August to establish a repre¬ 
sent ii;\ • London Advisory Council in connection with the measures 
ieluting tj the Indian industrial development to co-operate with 
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Provincial Councils in India. He ^ 
tion with regard to the industrial development policy, 
apart from the general measures relating to the Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms. 


Monazite ^Deposits. 

Replying to Mr. Norton Griffiths, Air. Montagu stated that the 
Monazite supplies of India were now in British hands. The Gov¬ 
ernment was fully alive to the necessity of preventing the Monazite 
deposits from falling under foreign control. 


House of Lords, No v . 21 —’JS. 

Sir Reginald Craddock's Dissent on Reforms. 

Lord Sydenham asked, whether the dissent of Sir Reginald 
Craddock to the proposals of Government of India in 1916 and any 
minutes of the Councils of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
and the opinions of the heads of Provinces and their CounciL 
would be available to Parliament before their report was 
complete. 

Lord Islington replying emphasised that these documents, 
especially Sir Reginald Craddock’s minute, were confidential in pub 
lie interest. While he could not promise the complete publication 
of the Reports of Local Governments all materials useful in the 
discussion would be published. The object of real interest on which 
all criticism would be focussed was the Bill which would be formu¬ 
lated in due course, considered, and finally accepted by the Cabinet 
and presented to Parliament. The Bill when it was before the 
public would supersede the Report and all correspondence. The 
House should await the Bill, when there would be opportunities of 
subjecting it to the fullest criticism inside and outside the Par¬ 
liament. 




TBE ELECTION AND INDIA. 

Oil Dec. 28, 1918 the votes cast at the General Election 
were counted. The result proved an overwhelming majority for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition. The Coalition total amounts to 
484, a clear majority of 262, in a House ( Commons ) of 707 
members. 

The Asquith section of the Liberal party has been practi¬ 
cally wiped out of existence ; Mr. Asquith himself has been 
soundly defeated and with him have gone many of his staunch 
lieutenants, including that constant friend of India, Mr. Charles 
Roberts. 

A very large proportion of well known friends of India are no 
longer in the House. Mr. H. E. Cotton's all too brief member¬ 
ship is now at an end ; Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Sir Edward Parrot, 
Mr. j. M. Robertson, and Professor Lees-Smith failed to secure 
re-election. Amongst others who failed are Col. Hugh Meyler, 
Mr. G. Lansbury, Mr Sidney Webb, Capt, Sidney Ransom, Maj. 

( j raham pole, Mr John Scurr, and Dr G. B. Clerk—all well known 
in India for the interest they have always taken on Indian 
matters. Sir Herbert Roberts did not stand Mr. W. Joynson- 
Hick a, the champion and spokesman of the Indo-Brilish 
association, was unfortunately for India re-elected ; and so too 
that ardent supporter of the Montford Reforms, Sir J. D. Rees. 
Com. Wedgwood and Cok Yale were returned unopposed. 
Mr, Mc-Cullum Scott, whose speech in the House last session 
on the German menace to India attracted much attention, 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, and Sir Donald Maclean also secured re-elec¬ 
tion. Amongst the new members is Mr. T. P. ’Bennett of the 
Times 0/ India , Bombay, whose career would undoubtedly be 
watched with interest in India. 

Mr. Mo 11 tag’ll was returned by a majority of nearly 6,000 votes 
over his labour opponent for Cambridgeshire He must, to a very 
gre -i extent, depend upon the beneveolent influence of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain who is to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Fortunately Mr. Chamberlain has committed himself very strongly 
in favour of the Reforms. But the Prime Minister is surrounded 
pul supported by a very vast mass of vested interest, and Capitalists 
v.hp have gieat vested interests in India. This makes the outlook 
rather gloomy for India. 
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Replying to Air. Rennet, Mr. Montagu stated that the reports 
of the Provincial Governments on the reform scheme, views of the 
Government of India thereon and reports of Southborough Com¬ 
mittees would be presented to Parliament. 

Replying to questions by Sir J. Rees, Mr. Montagu gave assur¬ 
ance that the Government of India would consider the claims of 
Knropean subordinate police officers who joined the Indian ariny v v 
reserve of officers to preferential treatment in respect of enlistment 
in Indian Police. 

Regarding the Bombay strike, Mr. Montagu said he was sure 
the House would sympathise with Sir G. Lloyd at being confronted 
with such a difficult situation immediately on assuming office and 
hat the House would congratulate him on the result of his action. 

Air. Montagu stated that the recent information from Aloscow indi¬ 
cates that H. S. Suhrawardy who was studying Russian in Aloscow on 
the outbreak of war was still living there. 

Replying to Air. Vale, Air. Montagu slated that the Government 
of India contemplated the transfer from India of all enemy sub¬ 
jects, interned or uninterned subjects to exceptions for cogent reasons. 
Mr. Montagu pointed out that the Government of India already 
possessed statutory powers to exclude or expel aliens. 

Air. Yate draw the attention of the House to the very grave 
hardships of officers coming home on leave from India owing to 
high steamer fares. Air. Alontagu rep ied that the Government of 
India and he himself had been anxiously considering the matter 
He was now consulting the ,Ministry of Shipping by which i‘.ue« 
werfi fixed as to whether a reduction was at present possible. 

Replying to questions by Air. Wolmer Mr. Montagu stated that 
the Government of India was considering the extension to Indian 
army officers of bonus and increases of pay granted to British army 
officers for the period during which armies of occupations were 
necessary. Regarding the Cancelling of exchange compensation 
allowance to officers of. Indian army. Air. Montagu referred to hii 
previous reply on this subject and said he was of opinion that the I 
ffi'-Ung of Indian army officers in this connection was due to la. k of 
appreciation of facts. 


/ 
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Replying to questions by 
that La jpat rai would not be 
America at present, but Mr. 











^\Ir. Wedgwood Mr. Montagu stated' 
permitted to come to England from 

XlaSe*'ConTcrXlhinT .U 

all persons of recognised st ?usand 1* r"ct”r To'r’i f nabHn - 

Mr. Montagu Imped that the Report of theSomhhn 1 °^ 
miitee would be issued shortly. He hoped m mtrol ^ T r ^ 
Reforms Bills daring the present session. Renlvino- tr^T/r ''J ,' an 
Griffiths, Mr. Bridgman said :— The riesS^f 
Trade would gladly cooperate with the Goverment of India in 
M y Poetical measure to secure adequate supplies of India’s Mona 
aite sand deposits. 1 “ 

Replying to Col. Yate Mr. Montagu stated that he had un to 
I-event seen only advance copies of the opinions of Provinci 
' love nments regarding the reform proposals but he expected shnnl 
;;; re “ ivc them °? c T iall >' from th " Government of Maalonl w ! 

m-iidations of local Government-; Ha i~ F j C Sed 0n lhe reconv 
"'lien one or two poMt M detail t d K jt shortly 

7“ .h« " r» r£,o i; - 

», h ^r n •» ?*p 

Replying to Mr. Wedgwood Mr. Amcry said:— The Governor 
'’ a j ” IV11 ?? at ^ en V on to 1,10 question of the constitution of Ceylon 
tnd would submit his recommendations to the Secretary of Slate 

due course. 7 ouu * 11 

. Replying to Mr. Bennti. Mr. Montagu stated that in view ot 

1 ‘Vi 1 ""''''; ?! food , ln !ndia - he l>ad urged the Shipping Controller 
sub..untially to reduce freights on tice from Burma to 'india! He 
•c 0 , ni ] u ! a / rates 1,ad 1>een reduced by an average of j? ,, er cenl 

‘o Bombay was n<w "fixed a [ ul , Dccember ' The rate from Han* 

"f ten per cent. 


irt > IU P ees per ton subject to a 
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6 tain Foxcroft ;—“Will Territorials who went to India m iqi-i 
ly of whom have been in bad stations and away from England 
ever since although not in an actual theatre of war, receive any 
special recognition for oversea serviced* 

Mr. Guest replied “A comprehensive statement °f the condi¬ 
tions of award of all medals for services in the present war wil 
shortly be published and services of Territorials in India will not be 
overlooked''. 


Sir Jf. Dokertl affirmed that Mrs. Besant was £bout to lecture 
in Ireland and asked in view of her dangerous activities in India 
whether she would be prohibited. 

Mr. Samuel replied that he was not aware of the matter. 


House of Commons — Feb . 24 9 7 19. 

The Rowiatt Bills 

Replying to Colonel Yate, Mr. Montagu stated tAat the Govern¬ 
ment of India had decided to increase the pay of Indian Army 
Officers by extending to them the bonus and increases of pay recenly 
granted to British Army Officers for the period during which the armies 
of occupation were maintained. In view of this concession, the Govern¬ 
ment of India was not prepared to revise the permanent rates of pay. 

Coloyiel Fate asked an assurance that the Government of India 
in meeting amendment in the Select Committee of the Imperial 
Legislative Council to the Bills giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Rowiatt Committee would accept nothing in any way tending 
to weaken the measures considered necessary by the Rowiatt 
Committee. 

Mr. Montagu replied that beyond the proposal to limit the 
the Emergency Powers Bill to three years he was aware of no change 
in the views of the Government of India with regard to this legislation. 
H o Government of India, however, had announced in the Legislative 
Council that they would endeavour to meet in the Select Committee 
any reasonable .amendments that did not destroy the effectiveness 
of the measure. Mr. Montagu said he considered that the 
*lOvernment of India in this regard had exercised a wise discretion. 



pUSTfiy 



House of Lords—Feb. 26, 8959. 

LORD SINHA TAKES SEAT- 

Lord Sin n a took his seat in the House of Lord with traditional 
ceremony. He was sponsored by Lords Islington and Carmichael. 
Instead of t a kj n g the Oath he only affirmed. Members of Indian 
' aff officer^ watched the ceremony from the Gallery of the House. 

House of Lords—March *19. 

In the House of Lords Lord Sinha made his maiden speech in 
answv to questions by Lord Sydenham. 


Lord Sydenham. 

* Lord Sydenham had the following Questions on the Paper— 

1 ° *hj Hnder-Sccretary of State for India— 

i r «ay when tho opininns of the Provincial Governments in 

..,1,. on the Report of tne Viceroy and Secretary of State will be made 
ible tor the information of Parliament and the public. 

— J? he can give any information as to the riots at ICatarpur last year 
when, i is stated, a moh of «S,000 Hindus murdered a number of Muharu- 
madans, burning some of them alive, and destroyed their village. 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, among the most important 
proposals in the Report of the Viceroy and Secretary of State fur 
Indi:' were those which contemplated the establishment in all th 
Provincial Governments of a diarchical system. That system is 
qn A unknown to past history and government, and I confess I regard 
1 ni'y •' a>. npracticable and fantastic. It has now been carefully 
oit.ddercd bv the responsible Governments who would have 10 carry 
. 'mi ful 1 feci sure your Lordships will agree with me that th r 
p pinions should be made known as soon as possible to Parliament 
an ’ to the public. These opinions. I believe, have now been a; the 
hvliu Office for several weeks, and what I urge is that they should 
be riven to us as soon as possible. There is another set of Papers 
ivhich .IK: not mentioned in my Question but on which I . u private 
nubM io the i • Lie Lord I hope he will undertake to niaL< public 
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t^he^Mence given before Lord Southborough’s Committees which 
I believe have now finished their work. If this is not done I assure 
the noble Lord that there will be the greatest dissatisfaction among 
the non-Brahmin communities in India, which, as your Lordships 
well know, compose the vast majority of the Indian people. 


Lord Islington 

Congratulated Lord Sinha on his high office. He had been asso¬ 
ciated with Lord Sinha in Public work in India and in England tor 
thirty years, and he could easily understand how Lord,Sinha had come 
to occupy very distinguished and responsible posts in connection with 
India and the Empire for the last ten years. His present post would 
doubtless present many serious difficulties. Those who knew India 
'unjld realise that, and none would realise it better than Lord Sinha 
who had shown characteristic public spirit in accepting the post. 

The Question asked bv Lord Sydenham is an important one. 
He asks that the Reports of the Local Governments on the Secretary 
of State and Viceroy's Report should be published at as early a 
date as possible, and that full time should be given to Parliament 
and the public to study and consider that Report. Later on undoub¬ 
tedly the report of Lord Southborough’s Committees will be avail¬ 
able for Parliament and the public, but these Local Governin' n 
Reports stand rather apart from those because they have been con¬ 
sidered and drafted by Local Governments mainly in the light of the 
proposals embodied in the Report of the Viceroy and the Secrotay of 
State, and as such must constitute an important part of the ground¬ 
work of am scheme which may be ultimately adopted in con’ieetion 
with constitutional reform. In particular, the views of Local Gov- 
rnments will be of the greatest possible importance on extremely 
urgent questions. 

I am confident that a very liberal and definite policy i* necos* uy 
in this connection. Discontent which undoubtedly has b>..11 Mh’ 
in many parts of India during recent years is, l believe, to be .oirihui-j 
able in no small measure to the fact that the Provincial Gnv. aimm: ^ 
have been unduly checked and controlled by the distant C entral 
Government. I leel that whatever shape constitutional ref or n :ua\ 
tak as the result of discussion in Parliament, if it is to he e . t ied 
»t must be coupled with provincial decentralisation, and that should 
be on a thorough and comprehensive scale. 1’hq.t is a \w >non 


which will require very careful study both 
uul experience of the Central Government 
g.odr. the opinions and experience of Local t 


as regard- the opi 
and also, equal)}, 
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is one other Report which was not alluded to by Lord 
’ anc ^ on which I should be grateful if the noble Lord 
could give us some information. It is the Report of the Indian 
.ndustna* Commission. This again is a question of absolutely 
lr L t ass importance to India, not excepting even constitutional 
rctorm because the future prosperity of India must in a large 
measure ^ ' pend on the extent to which her vast native resources can 
profLablv actur ^ with by her own people effectively and 




Lord Sinha- 

The Under-Secretary of State for India (Lord Sinha) • My Lords 
it is with considerable diffidence that 1 rise this evening to address 
you, Lordships, and 1 hope I may be not altogether out of order 
if T begin by thanking my noble friend Lord Islington, from whom I 

have in the past had a great deal of courtesy and consideration, for 

tin more than generous terms with vhich he has been pleased to 
eler to tne, and T thank your Lordships also for the very kind 
reception you gave to the remarks. 


T n \ re p arc * tc> tkc Question on the Paper by the noble Lord, 
^ n t ’ fy task is comparatively easy, because 1 have only 
W 1 r ^? r “ skl P s ’ attention to what has been already promised 
*L )nl \ ' , as ovember last by Lord Islington himself and also Iasi 

TTXr i r n,arV tI :,n l the Secretary of State for India 

T-l-c'' U -h m ,IH f C - i i-'", l,rst sel of Papers which Lord Sydenham 
L P ublished re , fcrs to the opinions by the Local 
f • | s c scheme known at the Montagu-Chiejms- 

, * U,C / ® f ° r consllt,)tionaI reforms in India. Replying in the 
Mouse «,f Commons to a Question ],ut on February i 7 and i» res- 
pc-ctively the Secretary ot State said :— 

I have at present seen only advance copies of the opinions of 
provincial Governments as to the proposals for constitution 
<*im but 1 expect before long to receive them officially from the 
< lOvernmcnt of India, together with that Government’s considered 
N ,] ( 'V ° n , whole subject, and of course they will be presented to 
1 ‘artlament, though T cannot at present specify a date.” 

.n«w»«i» 

L* and re Ju >r lk fr0ni tl ^ f OC ?l 9 0vcrnn,ents on lhe Reforms Re- 

' . ‘ . c ,na tenal whii li will be of use in the dis< ussit 

~ ‘ su ,ar o{ c01irse as tke )’ do not contain confidential 
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delay, be 

1 tepeat that assurance, but I cannot add anything further to it. 

The Government of India's Despatch giving their vievcs on v the 
opinions of the Local Governments has not yet been received, 
though it is expected that it will not be very long in arriving, 
probably* not latter than the end of this month. The Report of 
the Government of India should then be in the hands of the 
Secretary of State. As soon as it is received and has been 
considered by the Secretary of State, it will be placed before 
parliament. 

There is another set of Papers for which the noble Lord asked— 
the Reports of the two Committees over which Lord Soutbborongh 
presided in India, and also the evidence which may have been record¬ 
ed by those Committees. As regards the Reports themselves the 
Secretary of State has definitely pledged himself to place them 
before Parliament. The Reports, so far as we know, have not vet 
been signed—at least our information is that it is only one Report 
of* the Committee, that to determine the electorates, that has been 
signed. We have no information regarding the others. Lord South- 
oorough and the members Of his Committees are, I believe, already 
on their way back from India, and the Reports will be in the hands 
of the Secretary of State, I hope before the end of the present month. 

As soon as they are received they will be placed before your Lord- 
chips’ House. As to the evidence, all that 1 am in a position to 
tell vour Lordships at present is that the procedure to regulate pro¬ 
ceedings of these Committees was left entirely to the discretion of 
Lord Southborough and the members of the Committee. It is ant 
known whether they have recorded evidence with a view to pub¬ 
lication, and in any case until the return of Lord Southborough and 
receipt of the Committee’s reports it is not 1 possible to give any 
information on the subject or to publish any evidence that may have 
been given. . s • 

May I take this opportunity of expressing my entire concurrence 

ith what fell from the noble Lord, Lord Sydenham. I also consider 
that absolute frankness is essential in the consideration of these most 
important matters ; and so far as the Secretary of State concerned, 
and su far as I myself am concerned, I hope that there will he no 
■evasion on the part of your Lordslpps to complain in that reaped. 
With regard to the documents to which my noble friend Lord 
Li-n^ton referred—namely, he Report of \iie Indian Industrial . 
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”v ”*?' h ; e . rr ' in . c ! Vonr Lordships that itwasformallykid" 

"of the hrinters it d h« P l S H ° USe ° n Febrnary 19 laSt ’ and 011 “iquin 
U 1 4 nmeis it has been ascertained that copies will be avaiinhb- 

Tf b > "»“■ Ti,eX b cop 

ot uailable both to \ our Lordships’House and to the nnhlir „„ 

appointed, conld h.?dT“srf of ^T“°" “« 

Mm* -mm. 'It is the ho™of.lWho ,™ P e , „TeS 
”V " ^™e« of India, as well as of the Indian people “ , m- 
. ' that effect may be given to the recommendations of this Com 

me-Mon as soon as they have been considered by the Government of?* 
n 1 ' c first P Iace » al| d then by the Secretary of State and by Parlia- 
ict.t I can assure my noble friend that, $0 far as any action on- 

t 'lv° ,S c ° ncerned > lhe Secretary of State has already intimated 
.ih ■\iceroy that no action should be taken until the'opinion of 
i „ "' eminent ot India had been received by him and there will 

be ample opportunity given to the members of Your LordS 

Sszzss Re ^ 

That w, I think, all that I LLl'sa^t tWs—-- ^ 
first Question on the Paper. 


stage with regard to the 


Lord Crewe- 

,0 tin 1 Cer?%ilf^^ t t e d f" > ;, m ' VSelf ,he P'«^ r e of adding- one word 
who has iust at dnwr -> 'i ^ rvl ^® s in die past of my noble friend 

hi J , : ovn ’ “ nc J lhe high hopes we all entertain of the 

ol. . rr> A 1 “ '* g0 '“ ff . hero in lhp mlure - 1 also have had the 
• ur, of being associated with my noble friend in the pan and ] 
very wed what the value of his services is ; and I P think that 
j^ 1,, . ps ,u;re >. fro ™ observing the easy mastery with which 
eplicd to the Question of the noble f.ord on the cross-benches 


and the manner in which lie developed the various points whtchaS 
that (Question, will agree that wc can look forward Sh th 
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regarding the necessity of complete frankness and open 
"ness^ in displaying all the facts which may come from India to 
this country : ' and I feel certain, therefore, that he and the 
Secretary of State will put the closest possible construction on the 
word “confidential’' when he stated that it would be only confidential 

, . « > 1 i l 1 1 C 1 : I t 
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matter which would be excluded from publication in regard to those 
Provincial Reports, T can quite believe that those Provincial Reports, 

- i • .1 • _1_ • l”.. .1. /-w nnlnf r>T (MAW 


or some of them, contain things which, from the mere point of view 
of the promotion of a particular policy the India Office would just 
as soon should not be placed on the Table of the two Houses loi 
discussion, possibly with the result of supplying argument to those 
who may oppose the policy of TIis Majesty s Governments But l 
am quite certain that the India Office will not in any way succqml 
to a temptation to set aside, or not to reveal, any such >taterm-ju- 
that may come ; and as a matter of fact, knowing ''hat the genera 
line of the noliev of His Majesty’s Government is. I think, we may 
confidently assume that a great deal of approbation in this matter 
of devolution, of which Lord Islington spoke, is certain to come li'ini 
all the different Provincial Governments. We can look forward id: 
great interest to the appearance of these Reports, and 1 silicon iy 
hope that their advent will not be much longer delayed. 


Lord Sydenham- 

I beg to thank the noble Lord for the answer he has given nic, 
and especiallv for his promise — which I know he will cairy on .—dm 
there shall be greater frankness on the part of the India < )ffi e in 
future. I have now to ask the Under-Secretary of State the second 
Question standing in my name — e m give any information 

as to the riots at Katarpur last year when, it is stated, a mob of y.oooj 
Hindus murdered a number of Muhammadans, burning som * 
them alive, and destroyed their village. 

There is a very great difficulty at the present moment in aatH me 
events in India. 1 do not know whether the t ensnr is still at \ w nrk, 
bui I see in private loiters allusions to happenings which neve 1 «q»P l • • b 
in our public Press, and it does not seem to ine if wc "vie no® 
quite sufficiently informed as to what is going on in India. e , 

was known that the Secretary of State would make large concessions 
t" Home Rulers there hav* been certain distinctly unple.i; wt symp- 
Inins in India. There were riots in the three greui Presidency 
an ! in all cases there was some evidence of political inspiation 
As to Bengal, the Government of Bengal itself has said *■ in *u 
(csolulion as regards the very serious disturbances in Calculi' 
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fro^antdiiS HR* wC® 1 t'™*’ T ? a P™‘« 

his utmost to preserve tranquillity,' these words^cu"- M 

Home Rulers were abroad in ihe mill , ... 

. :shung the strikers, and asking them to hold on I**’ ' nSt,?:at,n - and 
In Rangoon troubles were ulann^H k,,* 
l.y the action of Government. Other disturhane PPar K ntly fr . ustralu<1 
: -nr. of organised attack by Hindus ution Mni h^e taken the 
vorsi case of that kind the House has aheadv h . ar " mac)ans - To the 
That was in Bihar when an area of 1,000 square' ^ mileTwas^ I?""' 
"v the rioters for several days. Something^ the same ly! Up 

° have occurr £ d at Katarpur on the occasion of the lTst BakTfd 
-.•cmomes. From the little I have heard of that case itdoetTseem 
■‘. s 1 : ;c ! ,ve sle P s w ere not taken in suhicient time but thaUmnres 
T maV he Wr0n ^> and if so > doubtless the noble Lord will correct me" 

hav, been h a r ver?edlv d tr UrbanCeS Wh . ich ™" ht havc been serious 
nmm Jrfn rV d b h t prom Pt action of British Officers. There 
. . om. significance to be attached to these happ»nin<*s and th»r 
significance must not be an, * “*ppemngs, and that 

really understand w f u f p i J he numher of Indians who 
population of India vo • mC i/* U e mean: > ,s » in proportion to the 
• . er >' small, as the Report of the Viceroy and 

4-1 _ • 


I n.ha 
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where? storiM^thaf^Gov^'’ But there is not a bazar'in all 
m is would not b, gening or that GoverW 

it, 1 am afraid is what is l would not l, e believed. 

:.,i s:,s r xrr e S" atcd i,y h,imi hatrcd ° f ihe 

md in il,.. pre- The exhtenc h " ds . ex P ressiatl the platform 
puates the difficulties of the political skual“ S Senl,rncn ' <lC ' 

* 5/3 fear . lbat liie ^ ross calumnies against the Government ot 
, kI ! nst evcr .vthing British which are rife at the Dres.-n 
’’•u, ecomtng a source of growing danger to the peace of bniial 


India 


Lord Sinha, 


in’ 0S y k" ds ' "I'*' re ^ ard 10 the second Question on the Paper 

-von \\ ; lordships leave, 1 will reserve them um I h v- 

- • i n 'he narrative ot facis Ti,'< um 1 n ‘ uo 

nn«J'»nbt< div ;n( l .dace in Q ^f S ? 0n re,ates to riots which 

* H K place in a village called Ka 
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informal ion which has hitherto been received by the 
India Office from the Government of India has been by cable, and 
s therefore necessarily meagre. I would have contented myself 
with giving your Lordships the bare facts as received by us by cable 
from the Government of India, but I thought it would give satistae- 
tion and to the members of your Lordships’ House if I were able 
to give a fuller account from any other source,that was available 
and I have accordingly compiled one from a newspaper account 
of the opening speech of counsel in the prosecution which has 
arisen out of this case in order that your Lordships may have ful¬ 
ler information as regards the facts. 

A serious riot took place in the village of Katarpur, in the sub-divi- 
son of Roorkee in the district of Saharanpore, on September iS 
last, and it is alleged that in the iiot at least thirty Muhammad ma 
were killed, sixteen injured, and a large part of the village huim 
down. The circumstances which led up to the riot extende d over 
a series of some days. The village is one in which, according to 
the latest census Report, there were 538 Hindus and 238 Muham¬ 
madans, and there is a mosque, or idgah as it is called, in the 
village. The surrounding villages were in the main what might be 
called Hindu villages, and the town of Kankhal (also chiefly Hindu 
n population) as well as the great place of pilgrimage. Hard* u*,g 
is also within a few miles of the village of Katarpur. 


On September 11, the Bakr ld festival of the Muhammadans 
being close at hand, the police moved the sub-divisional magisir.ue 
to bind over the leading Muhammadan and Hindu villagers u keep 
the peace during the Bakr-id festival, which extends from Sq a in- 
her 17 to 19 inclusive. They did so, inasmuch as th *e 
seemed to be a controversy — which is the usual controversy 111 these 
cases—as to whether Katarpur was a village in which cow s-.u M.cc 
at Bakr-Id was customary or not, and it therefore seemed net - > u\ 
dial precautions should be taken. On September 13, owing o ilx 
intercession of local officers, the praties appear to h ue coin*. . an 
arrangement b) which it was agreed that sacrifices should lie , uic.U 
performed in the houses of two of the Muhammadans of the village, 
hater on, however, this agreement is alleged to have been repudiat¬ 
ed by the neighbouring Hindus, with the results that on Sepiemboi 
1 7, the first day of the B:\kr-ld, a crowd numbering ihoujamk 
arrived at ihi village armed with big sticks. The local olluevs 
• lied to get the people to come to some settlement. tytf, failin 
do -o, wired to the sub-divisional magistrate at Rooikoc to come to 


and he 

of police constables. He found an excited crowd moving 
•ihoui in groups. It was when the local magistrate was present 
in the village that suddenly some cry was raised which seemed to 
be the signal for a general attack by the Hindu on the Muhamma¬ 
dans who were fewer in number, and the huts in the Muhammadan 
quarter were set on fire by groups of Hindu rjoters. The fire stop¬ 
ped in the afternoon, and in the meantime an armed guard had been 
wired lor from Roorkee. This guard arrived, and no "further riotin^ 
took place. It is said that seventeen corpses were found bv the* 
sub-divisional officer, either burnt or partially burnt, and some 
more corpses were found later inside Muhammadan houses. A 
number of arrests were made later, and about 100 persons are now 
on their trial. At the proposals of the Local Government, a Special 
Tribunal constituted under the Defence of India Act, 1915. pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. Justice Tudbull of the Allahabad High Court, 
was set up for the purpose. The Government of India has pro- 
vu.M'd to telegraph the result of the proceedings as soon as they are 

finished. Those are the facts with regard to the rioting. 
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lo not for a moment seek to minimise the significance of these 
l.ci your Lordships will have noticed that this particular riot 
\ n . y . 0lls '' had nothing whatsoever ot a political character about 
t Mu:innately it is correct to say that these outbursts of religion 
uasm arc still common in India, and on the occasion of these 
vals, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, you find rioting taking 
r »e tween toe two factions of those communities. It is confined 
lower and poorer classes and, after all, the realremedv foi 
s-ue ot things is the progressive enlightenment and education 
nose classes, and the closer co-operation of the educated and 
classes in both communities for the purpose of getting 
>f or |. -hiing theses disturbances. This riot had no political 
iucance whatever, as I have already said, and 1 confess that 1 
surprised that the nol>le Lord took this as an occasion to point 
1101 el with regard to the grant of Home Rule, which no one has 
Oggested so far as I know, or anything in connection with that. 

• M mav say so with regard 10 the three other riots mentioned' 

in Bombay, and in Rangoon—is there any reason, to* 
the; had anything to do with tue proposals for constitutional 
reason of a political nature of that kind. 

Lhip.s are aware that during the course of the wai 
f*n Considerable excitement amongst the Muhammadan 
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of India, an excitement which has in some cases ah (3 
1 e Provinces been shared by the Hindus. But to say that any 
of these riots can be justly ascribed cither to the proposals for 
• constitutional reform or to the supposed weakening of the Govern¬ 
ment, is, I submit, saying something which is not borne out by tin* 
facts* So far from the Report, of which so much has been said 
by the noble Lord, ignoring occurrences of this kind, as I read it— 
and as I believe most of Your Lordships will have read it—the Re¬ 
port lays special stress on the fact that these religious dissensions 
still exist, that these religious riots still occur ; and it is for that 
reason principally that they refuse to allow any controll to the Legis¬ 
lative Councils over the departments of government which are con¬ 
cerned with the administration of justice and the preservation of law 
and order. Therefore it seems to me at any rate, and 1 submit «i 
with confidence to your Lordships, that to connect these riots— 
which have existed I am sorry to say for many years ; long before 
any constitutional reforms were thought of—with the Report, or with 
the supposed concessions which are alleged to be going to be made, 
is somewhat far-fetched and unfair, if I may say so, with great respect 
to the noble Lord. 


After all, human nature being what it is, outbursts of this kind, 
however much we may deplore them, will occur from time to time. 
In countries blessed with one of the noblest religions, one ot the 
most civilising and humanising religions known to the world, we 
find people fighting with each other, and we find them doing .-.o not 
•for any supposed spiritual benefit but for mere material benefits: 
and, after all, when these Hindus and Muhammadans fight on the 
occasions of these religious festivals, they are fighting, n • lor 
material benefits, but for what they believe to be the intere>:s of 
iheir eternal souls. The only remedy is a closer co-operation 01 the 
•official with the more educated people for the purpose of spreading 
enlightenment and education amongst those poorer classes, an ! tin* 
more the people of the country co-operate with the Governnvnu and 
with the official of the Government the greater will be the clicks 
and safeguards for the prevention of these deplorable occurrences. 


House of Commons—Mar. 10, 9 19. 

Lajpat Rai- 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for li dia 
whether the Indian patriot, Lajput Rai, may >et be permitted io re¬ 
turn from America to this country. 
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Tp.) re/. Before the Right Hon. gentleman answers, may 

£ - , $peakfer, whether it is quite in order to describe a 
person Oi doubtful character as an Indian patriot in a question ? 

■ - ,r And may 1 ask, Sir, whether it is not the case 

11,1 e P erson whose name is in the question was deported for 
s.M itious and treacherous conduct in India ?—Colonel Wedgwood.— 
oc was not deported. 

The Speaker— l don't know anything of this. Everybody calls, 
himself a patriot in these days. (Laughter). Mr. G. Terrell asked 
whether Regulation 5S in Manual of Procedure did not provide that 
•i question may not contain any argument, inference,'. imputation, 
epithet or ironical expression and whether the expression in the 
question did not offend the rule in every way ?— 

Commander Betiairs (Maidstone, C. U.)— Arid may I ask, on a 
1’irthcr point ot order whether the hon. member is entitled to 
ten starred questions on the paper (cheers), and may I pojnt 
om that he has already asked four supplementary questions ? 
(Laughter). The Speaker.—The remedy is not to call the last two 
pue lions on the paper. (Laughter.) 

V,. Fhher —President of the Board of. Education who said he 
’ u ! 1 . ■' ’, kc< ‘ 10 answer the. question on the paper, replied— The 
1 . er is in the negative. Tf my hon. and gallant friend will repeat 

Ins qnesuon on the signature of peace, Secretary 6<State will be 

■J-M to consider the matter further. (Cries of “Why 

CY ul WeJgamod— May I ask the right hon. gentleman whether 
Ik uould take advantage of the opportunity to contradict the alle¬ 
gation (cries of Order ) that this patriot was deported? (Renewed 
criCf of Or ler.*’) 

N'l answer was returned. 


Famine Conditions in India. 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary ^of State for India if he had' 
nrr > information as to the extent and Intensity of famine conditions 

n«n prevailing in Inuia ; how far the winter rains had fallen short 

•L- average; how many persons had availed themselves of the 
r 7 ; 4 orl ; s °l ,cne d by tin. S ue : how far the present price 
. ,,,c I nod grams were in excess of the normal ; and whether such 
pr: f e ■ show any tendency to decline. 

Mr. Fithtr : _ “Famine ’, in the technical sense that relief works 
; 1 • . cn opened, had been declared in one district in Bombay nid 
i' ArU of l ' v ° ot * K ' r districts in the same Province. There is d s- 
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of a less severe character in several other districts in ‘Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, in two districts in the United Provinces. 
In November and December there was in India, as a whole, a 
serious deficiency in the rainfall, resulting in failure of the autumn 
crops over wide areas and restricted sowings of winter crops. The 
latter have benefited considerably by fairly general rain. There are 
about 43,000 persons on relief works. The number is kept down 
by the good demand for labour on private account. The increase 
in the price of food grains has varied in different parts of India. 
As far as can be judged from the figures that have been received, 
the average increase over normal prices would appear to be about 
50 per cent. Prices have not as yet shown a tendency to decline. 

Sir y. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
recent seasons in India had been bad, and, if so, how many in suc¬ 
cession ; whether the fact was that, owing to the Government sys 
tom of famine relief, the population in India were saved from .suf¬ 
fer ring and death resulting from successive bad seasons ; and whether 
it was desirable that the use of the word ‘‘famine'’ should be aban 
doned, such famines as existed being of money and not of food, 
which, either by purchase or by gratuitous Government distribution, 
was always available. 

Mr, Fisher '. The Secretary of State does not think it is the 
case that recent seasons in India as a whole, have been bad. During 
the War, until the failure of the monsoon rains of 1918, the harvests 
have been generally good. The relief systems established in India 
is intended to, and docs in fact, alleviate privation and its effect cm 
the death rate. “Famine" in the Indian relief codes is now a tech¬ 
nical word, denoting that the point has been reached atwhPh the 
tull machinery of relief is started. The term is well understood, and 
the Indian Government prefer to retain it. 

Sir J. J), Rets : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that though 
’be technical signification of the word “famine’ is well understood 
in India it is totally misunderstood in England and is it not perlnp* 
desirable that its use should be discontinued ? 

An Hon . Member : Will the right hon. Gentleman say a hat is 
the annual income of the ryots of India, who form the main bulk 
>f the population ? 

Mr. Fisher ; I must ask for notice of that. 


Limitation of ] 

Repling to Mr Wedgwood in 




( wlatt Bill. 

le Commons Mr Fisher '•taterf 
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has requested the Govt, of India to supply as 
return of the number of persons interned 
a trial in India during the war and the 


Montagu 
soon as possible 
and imprisoned without 
number released since the armistice. 

Replying to Mr Rees Mr Fisher stated that Mr Montagu was 
unahle to add anything to the Viceroy’s reply to Goalior’s address 
in the Dehli Conference. Mr. Yate affirmed that the Govt, of 
Jnd,p. :n proposing to limit the Rowlatt legislation to three years 
would throw an unfair burden on their successors owing to violent 
agitation that certainly would arise against the renewal of legislation 
at the end of 3 years. Mr Yate suggested that Mr Montagu should 
suggest to the Govt, of India the advisability of reconsidering the 
proposal. Mr Fisher replied that Mr Montagu did not propose 
10 adopt the suggestion. 


Rowlatt Bill- 

In the House of Commons replying to Mr. Swan, Mr. Fisher 
^tat:id that the Secretary of State regretted that the existence of the 
anarchical revolutionary movement in India necessitated the 
passing of a new Crimes Act. He emphasised that this action had 
been taken after careful consideration on the avowed advice of an 
influential representative commission, and the Government of India 
v< ■' * satisfied that it was essential to peace and security that Govern¬ 
ment should he armed with these exceptional powers to be applied 
jnlv n area ; where anarchical and revolutionary crime was proved to 
exist. I he Secretary of State was not prepared to disregard the 
finding of this Commission and the views of the Government of India, 
by advising His Majesty to disallow the act. Mr. Fisher emphasised 
that this legislation did not reflect on, and its necessity was not 
affected by, the splendid loyalty of Indians generally and it would 
affe .t onjv a small portion of the population to which it applied. 

Demobilisation or Indian Army. 

In the House of Common replying to Mr. Ramsden Mr. Fisher 
stated that the Indian Army was demobilising as rapidily as circum¬ 
stances permitted. About a quarter of a million combatants had al- 
p- uly been discharged. It was proposed to retain with colours in India 
a force sufficient to provide for normal requirements of India and 
l, ‘ <• cp .up the strength of Indian troops employed in the occupied 
1 r>. onus and Colonial stations. Demobilisation within practicable 
h:nu\ was favoured by the Govt, of India and public opinion in India. 

Replying 10 Mr. Yale Me Fisher stated that any gratuity granted 
to Bruiib and Indian army officers at the termination of war wuuid be 
payable to the estates of deceased officers. 
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l'^ 0 n April i, 1919 a meeting was held of Members of Parliament 
interested in Indian Affairs. It was decided to form a strong Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee (non-official) to assist in the passage of the 
Bill for Indian Constitutional Reforms, and to afford full facilities to 
delegations from India to state their views in public and in proper 
quarters. The committee appointed consist of Sir J. D. Rees 
• (Chairman), Mr. Bennet (Secretary), Mr. A. M. O’Grady, Sir G. 
f Collins, Sir S. Hoare, and Mr. O. Gore. 

House of Commons — Interpellations — April 9 1919m 


Indian Army—April 3- 


Mr. Mall alien urged the claims to demobilisation of men be¬ 
longing to the Mesopotamian force who were detailed to Poona 
early in November to assist in clearing up field accounts of troops. 

Mr. Fisher replied that prompi settlement of the accounts of a 
large number of officers and men on demobilisation depended on 
trained personnel. The Military Accounts Department was being 
kept up to full strength. The Secretary of State could not press 
the Government of India to a course that would destroy the 
efficiency of the Department, but he would bring the case to the 
Government of India’s notice. 

Replying to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Fisher stated that the question of 
he postwar strength and composition of the army in. India was 
under consideration. 

Sir J. Rees enquired about the strength of the army after demo¬ 
bilisation in the East. 

Mr. Churchill : Indian troops in the Middle East, Egypt and 
Palestine and in Mesopotamia were being reduced to 2. ,5 ., 

42,750 and 63,000 respectively. These figures were the establish¬ 
ment of Indian troopers which were being maintained in armies 
of occupation. 

Colonel Yale suggested that in view of the large number of 
British troops in these theatres who ought to get relief, demobilisa¬ 
tion of Indians who had more recently enlisted ought to be 
less rapid. 

Mr. Churchill replied that the composition of all our forces depend¬ 
ed un a certain proportion being maintained of British and Indian 
noops, and this must be done irrespective of the relative tla ; -a* o r 
British and Indian troops to demobilisation. 


S—Vid. 
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Xut Officers—April 5 

‘d Tf olmer asked what provision'had been made for Kut officers- 
x :isoner who had incurred large expenses from private means 
in order to keep themselves alive. 

Afr Froster referred t° the arrangements for issues from British 
rel,ef tnnd 3 ' th « Dntch Minister in order to cover extra 
expense. Where officers could show that the necessary expenses 
exceeded the amounts of such grants besides advances by the 
l urkish Government any claim which might be submitted showing 
extra expense would be favourably considered. 

Railway administraion— April 2- 

Mr. Fisher in reply to a question by Sir J. D. Rees stated that 
Mr. Montagu had proposed that as soon as convenient after the war 
there would be an enquiry in India regarding the desirability or 
otherwise on administrative and financial grounds of modifying the 
present management of Railways in India which were owned by the 
State, but worked by Companies domiciled in England by incor¬ 
porating the lines in existing State-worked systems, or’ converting 
them into separate State-worked lines or handing them over to 
Companies domiciled in India. 

April 9 

q "? ti0n c b J Mr ‘ BeIIaMs M ’~ &*her in reply stated 
S /T 17 °1 S , tate was not aware that the standard of 
'no i I 'J d ' an RaiKva >’ Administration was relatively low or that 
f. mine relief measures were impeded by the inability of Railw.tv- 
to carry supplies but with a view to ascertaining what improvements 
were possible he had already arranged with the Government of India 
fot a comprehensive inquiry by the Committee into the whole ciues- 
lj0 " management. The Committee would doubtless take into 
account any legislation dealing with transportation that Parliament 
m.gnt enact and y.’ould consider whether similar arrangements were 
applicable to India. I he Secretary of State entirely agreed with the 
pe! 'lon"^ ref ’ ardmg tBc necessit )' for avoiding Departmental com 

Replying to Mr Bennett, Mr. Montagu pointed out that the 
or,goal scheme for the Indian Railway Board had been modified in 
tne light of experience. It had been found desirable to introduce 1 
ium-i:.,lway element in view of the administration and financial 
pioblems with which it had to deal, and the Presidentship was one. 


iquall, 


to Railway and non-Kail way members, but he‘though! that 
iposition of the Board would necessarily be reviewed in 


nuing enquiry into the management of Indian Railway 
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Southborough Report—April 2 

replying to Sir J. D. Rees, stated that the 
w^juinoorougii 'Committees had not yet been received from the 
India Government. Mr. Montagu hoped to receive them in the course 
of the current month and would present them to Parliament without 
delay. 


Delhi Riots— April 8 

Mr. Fisher , in reply to Sir J. D. Rees about the Delhi Riots, read 
a telegram from the Viceroy, dated 31st March, detailing the Riots at 
Delhi"on March 30 last. He added that the Viceroy reported a few 
days after that there had been no trouble elsewhere up to that date. 


Protests against Rowlatt Act—April i 0 

il/r. Fisher , in reply to a question by Mr. Spoor, stated that Mr. 
Montagu had received numerous telegrams from individuals and 
associations praying that the Crown would disallow the Anarchical 
(’rimes Bill, but no telegram purporting to be from the Moderate 
party as such had been received. 


House of Commons—Interpellations -May, 1019 . 

Indians in Fizi—May 1 

Mr. Montagu in reply to Mr. Bennett stated that he was communi¬ 
cating* with the Colonial Office regarding the urgent need for amelio¬ 
rating the surroundings of indentured Indians in Fizi. He had 
also communicated to the Colonial office the resolution of the Indian 
Legislative Council of nth September, but the cancellation of 
indentures was not in itself a remedy for the evils complained of. 
The dearth of shipping would at present prevent the return of releas¬ 
ed immigrants to India. 


Silver Crisis in India- 

Mr. Gwynne drew attention to Sir j. Meston’s account of the 
silver crisis in India Iasi year, and what steps Mr. Montagu was 
taking to avoid such a contigency this year. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he had been consulting the Gove miner/ 
ot India and he proposed to appoint a strong committee to consider 
md advise him on the difficult currency and exchange problem - 
which were the legacy of the war. 


Indian Police 

('olonel Fate asked *.—As the safety and welfare of Indians zrge.) 
depend on a loyal and contented Police, will Mr. Montagu suggest 
to the Government of India the advisability of immediately consi J 'r- 
mg increase of pay to the lower ranks of the provincial Police, 

Mr, Montagu The question is one for local Governments. 
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Indian Deputation—May 5 

'?iel Yale drew attention to complaints in India regarding’ the 
— of priority certificates to members of Indian deputations 
proceeding to England in connection with the Reform scheme. 

Mr. Montagu replied that the Government of India, in giving 
lacilities to the representatives of different political parties in India 
to visit England in connection with the Reform Scheme, were dis¬ 
charging a definite obligation which they undertook for good reasons 
last year when the war was still in progress. The number of 
ilembers in each delegation was being kept within very close limits. 
He felt sure that the Government of India in making good their 
promise did not neglect the claims of other classes of the community. 
As demobilisation was temporarily suspended in India some addi¬ 
tional shipping accommodation for civilians would probably be 
available. t 

Leprosy in India—May 1 

Mr. Montagu replying to Sir John Rees stated that he was advised 
that medical opinion was devided with regard to whether leprosy 
vas contagious in all its stages. So far as he was aware no amend¬ 
ment to the Indian Leper Act was contemplated. Mr. Montagu also 
.stated that he had not yet received the report of the Indian Cotton 
Committee, but advance copies were en route. 


Public Service Commission. 

Replying to Colonel Yate with regard to the proposals of the 
Government of India to carry out the recommendations of the 
I u -lit Service Commission, Mr, Montagu stated that the proposals 
10 increase the pay of the police and the medical service had been 
carried out and proposals for the reorganisation of the Forest Service 
an( - _ ^ Financial Department and interim proposals with regard to 
certain officers in the Educational Services were under consideration. 
The Government of India’s other proposals had not yet been 
received. 


Change in Reforms Policy—May 1 2 

GV J. D. Rees asked :—Since the Armistice, has there been any 
change in the policy or attitude of the Government with regard to 
constitutional reform in India or any other important matter arising 
from or connected with the pronouncement of August 20th. 1917 :_- 

Mr. Montagu replied : none whatever. 

Passage to Indian Deputation. 

Mr. Montagu in replying to a question by Mr. Yate about 
priority certificates granted to Indian Political Delegates in preferem * 
to Englishmen and Women, stated that the 347 first class passengers 
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Jignond included only six Indians. There were 607 second eld 
class passengers , and no Indians. He was informed that 
tKircTclass accommodation was exceptionally good. The Company had 
made especial efforts to secure comfort for the third class passengers 
and undertook that they would have the same mess and use the same 
deck as second class passengers.* Their cabins were fitted with 
electric fans. He regretted that two children had died on the voyage 
from pneumonia. He emphasised that every effort was being made 
to provide sufficient accommodation for passengers from India. He 
understood that the Government of India was satisfied with the 
amount of accommodation, and there was nothing wrong in grant¬ 
ing passage to the Indian Delegates. 

Mr. Yate pointed out that priority certificates were given to Indi¬ 
ans while there were women and children in the third class (cheers). 

Mr. Montagu replied.—Mr. Yate does not regard the passage of 
Indian Reforms through the Commons as urgent. I do. 


The Indian Budget—May 15 

Mr. Boiiar Lazo stated that the Indian Budget would be taken 
on May 22nd. 

In the Lords, replying to Lord Sydenham, Lord Peel stated that 
a despatch from the Viceroy containing opinions of Provincial 
Governments on the Montagu-Chelmsford report would be form ally 
presented within a week and copies would be ready soon after¬ 
wards. 

India’s War Expenditure—May 19 

Mr. Fisher stated in reply to 1 Mr. Griffiths that including the 
hundred million war contribution the war expenditure of the Govern- 
menl of India up to 31st March was about ^127,800,000 sterling. A 
further contribution was proposed by the Government of India and 
was at present under consideration. Indian princes and others had 
contributed ^2,100,000 sterling in cash, besides placing at the 
disposal of the Government of India considerable further sum:', for 
the purchase of horses, motors, comforts for troops, etc. 

Col Yate suggested that in view of its good work in war time the 
Central Publicity Board should be continued. 

Mr, Fisher replied that the Board was formed to give the people 
of India correct information in regard to the war, and now that peace 
was in sight, its functions were ended. 


Indian Educational Service* 

Afr. Fisher replying to Mr.' Rawlmson stated that no definite 
promise regarding revision of pay and terms of the service of die 
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educational Service had been made though the nee^for^ 
r i ;' ement ' vas recognised. An inquiry in this connection had 
just been completed and the Government of India was still con¬ 
sidering the results Meanwhile the Government of India proposed 

whicTwould'shS k llCf meaSures which had been sanctioned and 
Amen would shortly be announced in India 

hjiur.S Ske X tp[yinS t0 Mr - Wedgwood/stated that Mr. Montagu 
erre eSed £ Td "T !° CnsUrc that thc Indian Army would be 
TSZntrnn^ - q f tely ™ p0ssible in lhc Peace celeberations. 
(O h - ?„rj P r m France were insufficient to enable a procession 
to be formed in London s.milar to the Dominion processions. 

Allowance to 1- C. S—May 21 

Sir y D. Rees asked. Is it necessary for the Government oflndia 

mr fTr he , maX ' mUm ° f a thousand sterling' a year furlough allow- 
ance for Civil servants ? b 

Air. Fisher replied that the Government of India had made no 
proposal in this matter, but he would have an opportunity of con- 
sidermg n when he dealt with the leave recommendations of the 
i uhlic .Service Commission . 1 
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Mr- MONTAGU S SPEECH. 

House of Commons—May 22, 1919 . 

The Secretary of State for India ( Cambridge CL. ) moved 
nat the Speaker do leave the Chair in order that the House might go 
:nto Committee on the East India Revenue Accounts. He said : 
This is the sixth time it has fallen to my lot to initiate the discussion 
on the Indian Budget, and I devoutly hope it may be the last. This 
is the first time in the history of Indian affairs in rav memory that 
die House of Commons has agreed to the discussion of the Indian 
Budget so early as before the end of May, and I take that as a 
happy prelude to the day when we shall have substituted for this 
meaningless process of Budget debate a more proper procedure of 
debate on the India Office Estimates. As regards the financial 
situation in India, I will merely say that the currency position was 
a source of great anxiety to the Government throughout the War, 
and is now causing us renewed anxiety owing to the increase in the 
price of silver, with has necessitated a rupee of u. Sd. It is a 
difficult matter to decide how long we shall go on purchasing Tver 
in a rising market, and I have decided to appoint a new Currency 
Commission to investigate the situation caused by the rise in the 
price of silver and the limited world supply. I propose to publish 
the names of that Commission in due course ; they will be 
representative of British and Indian Commerce, and they will be 
presided over by Sir Henry Babington Smith, who h*s kindly 
) consented to offer his unequalled knowledge to this very responsible 
body. 

The Position in India. 

I will trv to sketch the position in India to-day. If we were 
.onsidering only the position of India vis a vis the great nations o' 
ihc world, the situation is a bright one. After having taken up 
challenge which Germany and her Allies presen; 
civilised world, after having devoted her invaluable troops and her 
resources to the Allied cause, India has won for herself a place n 
iternational discussion equal to that of the British Dominions and 
reater than the position occupied by atiy Power in the world, except. 
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Hjrisc, those who are colloquial!'- known as the “Bio- Five j. i«m 
fas she separate access to the Peace Conference, “not oiiw have 

S^p“SHiI e M VCd fr ° m thG Kin « P° we; to sign on hi 
betat pe.xe vith His Majesty s enemies, but as members of the 

Pr-u-n Lmptre Delegation they share in the task of concerting the 
po.a x of .he British Kmpirc. \ can onlysay on behalf of my colleague 

’assas#.?a3«2£.r»srsfc 

ai. representatives of a people not yet, unfortunately self-ffovernimr 
„ J ™; i r,„T was”.o S U f“'l™ HoJfofilZrfo 
and .ha, Indian repr.si’nS”ari totiUn d "'f ‘"•’S 

la j-'t if jou can raise India to the position of a sister Nation in the 
ri i. h Empire, and is wholly inconsistent with a position of sub- 
iirdination. 1 must go one step farther. I would say our CoHeagues 

e‘w‘T,o m Sa n-"' lth r S ,i r0U , nd lhe Confer ^ce table mpresentingT 
■ -a Dominions of the Empire, that the position of equality which 

mv humblfon 0 , of India is wholly inconsistent, 

Bri W ' lh ,hC ,reaUnCnt ° f tbc «*»■« of India in 

: wher? e ^l!ntCsti1o,7wr U l h Afric t> ln South ™>" 

=«•:•• ««Uer part of die British Emphe ^ U ’™ than ,hc citlzens oC 


The war with Afghanistan- 

Hr o7 i4 Um t0 Tndia , hcrsulf - T hwe the position is not so satis- 
factor). Having come n,rough the War with a record which will 
mparc well with the record of any other country in the world 

' ' 10 " a C01 'ntry in mourning. Rebellion and'revolution hav 
Appeared internally. War ho s broken out afresh 
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to say very much about Afghanistan. It 
;w Ameer, having achieved the Throne, 
uicidal folly authorised an unprovoked 
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le worst possible means to consolidate his position oil 
rone, partly to the emissaries of that dark and murderous 
doctrine which battens upon unrest, feeds on discontent, spreads 
disorder wherever it shows its head— Bolshevism and the Bolshevist 
emissaries of Russia. (An Hon. Member —“And Germany, too’’) 
All these have played their part, and the result was inevitable, l 
shall publish daily as I receive them reports on the military situa¬ 
tion. It is not necessary for rne to say that we desire nothing in 
Afghanistan but the friendly relations with a neighbouring country 
which we had when Afghanistan was ruled by that wise statesman 
Habibulla, who was so recently and treacherously done to death. 
V/e desire peace and no interference, but we do intend to exact stern 
and just punishment for the raids and invasions perpetrated by 
unscrupulous forces on the peoples under our protection, and 
explanations and withdrawals of the strange messages we ha\o 
received from the present Ameer. 


The Internal Situation- 

Now, a.s to the internal situation in India I propose to de; 1 
frankly with the trouble, but 1 do so with this word of preface—the 
danger is not past, it exists ; it is not something that is finished : 
it threatens. I shall charge myself with the task of saying nothing 
that will fan the flames of increase the grievous responsibility of 
those whose first duty it is to restore order. Those who govern 
bv:ia, those who wish her well, those who desire for her peace and 
progress speak at a critical time in her history. I feel sure* I c m 
appeal to all those hon. members who , will take a part in this 
debate to recognise, as I think the whole of India has recognised, 
that the first duty of the Government to-day is to restore order. 
It is not necessary to exaggerate the situation. Let us look first at 
the reasons we have for rejoicing. Riots involving the deslrucion 
oi lile and of property have occurred in certain parts of the Pn-sl 
dency of Bombay, in the province of the Punjab (extending over 
one-tenth of the area, and involving one third ol the population\ on 
sion in the city of Delhi and to a minor extent in the streets, 
of t i leuti i. There has been no trouble in Madras, in the Contial 
Provinces, in the United Provinces, nor in Bihar, Oiissa or Burma 
Li Calcutta the Bengali had little or no share in the trouble a* all 
rh lough out India, generally speaking, the country districts remain •. 
quiet, and the trouble was confined to the towns. 

1 would ask this House to join with me in an expression o 
•Mnterc sympathy to all those >\ho have suffered in these dis 
Uirhancci . There has been the loss of much property and of mam 
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nt lives. There have been, as doubtless will be , 
the whole story is told, many stirring deeds of heroism. These 
events have shown the unshakeable, undismayed, loyalty of India 
as a whole, and there have been striking incidents of the co¬ 
operation of the Indians in localising the trouble, and in using efforts 
lo iy ;tore order. 1 his does not detract from the .fact that English¬ 
men in no way connected with the Government and in no way 
responsible lor the deeds—misdeeds or good deeds—of the Govern¬ 
ment, have lost their lives and have been foully murdered. Official 
Indians an., non-official Indians have been done to death. Even 
man - 01 ^e rioters deserve our sympathy, for when these things 
occur the man who loses his life as a result of a soldier’s bullet is 
as much the victim of those who promoted the riots as those who 
arc killed by the rioters themselves. 


Indian Army Organization Inquiry 

In these circumstances the Indian Army to a man and the 
Indian police, despite attempts to promote insubordination and 
ind cipline, remain without a single stain upon their reputation or a 
single unpleasant incident. (Hear, hear.) This is a tribute to the 
men who have won renown on all the fields of War, who played so 
<. mspicuous, indeed the main and predominant part in the defeat of 
-s, Turkey, but it is also a tribute to the officer of 
the Indian Army who has shown his great capacity for leadership. I 
1 * oc °PP' ,s ite me my hon. and gallant friend (Colonel Yate), whom, 
1 think, I can describe as the member for the Indian Army, who 
has done so much, both publicly and privately, to remove the 
troubles and to champion the cause of the officers of the Indian 
Army. May I digress for a moment to say to him, with special 
reference to the amendment he has upon the paper, that both the 
Government of India and the India Office are of opinion, that nosv that 
fejllie U ar is over there must be an inquiry by the best military organi¬ 
se s that we can obtain, to improve the organisation of the Indian 
Army with a view to removing grievances as to promotion and oppor- 
• tnn iy f and with a view to modernising, bearing in mind the experi- 
g fftces of the War, its organisation. The- Government of India arc 
devoting their attention to an investigation of the grievances as to 
gay, pensions, and leave, upon which I hope to give further informa- 
bon to the House. (Hear, hear.) 

( Colonel Yate , —Thank you. ) 

1 turn now to the British Army. When the trouble occurred the 
elements of the British Army remaining in India, having done 
duty there throughout ihe war, some.'of them faced with anoilio 
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%s#ty§ 6 n in India, going back in the expectancy of e^rl 
J^bfifsation, agreed to stay to help in the restoration of orcier, 
think there will be any doubt about the welcome which 
the British proops will receive at home wherever they have been 
doing duty through the War, but for these men, in these 
circumstances, I would ask that those who have a welcome 
to offer, or an opportunity to afford special treatment and special 
consideration, will avail themselves of that opportunity when these 
men come home last of all, (Hear, hear.) . 


The Causes of Unrest 

What were the causes of these troubles which have resulted, so 
far as I can make out, in the loss of nine European and something 
like 400 Indian lives ? I am not going to deal with the obvious, with 
the reaction from the strain of the War, or with the general unrest., 
which is current throughout the world, but I want to deal with the 
direct causes, economic and political. The economic cause.' are 
very considerable. India has suffered this year, for the first time, 

I am glad to say, for some years past, from a failure of the rains. 
There has been in consequence great diminution in food supplies and 
prices have risen to a very great extent indeed. People have gone 
short of food despite the strenuous efforts made by the Government 
to ensure better distribution and to make available grain from 
Australia. Further than that, two other things have accentuated thr 
distresses. Recruitment for the Army has gone on in parts parti¬ 
cularly affected by these disturbances with such zeal and enthusi asm 
that I think there is reason to believe many a family was left v. i horn 
its breadwinner and consequently the area under cultivation 
has been diminished. Lastly, there was that scourge of -Influenza, 
which removed many of the most vigorous people in the 
prime of life, because this disease seems to have attacked by prefer¬ 
ence people of the bread-winning*.age. Between five and six mill 5 on 
people died of Influenza in India last winter. Between 50 per cent 
and 80 per cent—on an average two-thirds—of the total population 
suffered from Influenza during the visitation of this plague, with its 
consequent removal from industry or from agriculture, which i• more 
important, and the enfeebling after-results. These, I think, are the 
main economic causes. 

Now I will turn to the political causes. I put first among the 
poltical causes the perturbation and perplexity caused to the 
Muhammadan world by the discussions arising out of the defeat of 
’Turkey. This subject was discussed in t.ic House last week a / ’* / 
of Egypt. Very much the same circumstances exist in India, 
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Indian soldiers, including among them their best M«n«***- 
^ soldiers, claim that, they have had a predominant part in 
deleat of I urkey in full confidence that the War was a war 
J 1 an . cl cc l ualit y of treatment, of National settlement and 

, I olt-De termination, and when they read rumours and acts, which 
e .t° a A ° ar tliat our Musalman enerav will be partitioned up to 
cfml | ictin 5 claims, when they read that this part is to be 
allotted to this European nation and that to another—mere rumours, 
bu. alarming rumours-—when they read that, as a signal of victory, 
here are those who advocate the reconsecration of an important 
Muhammadan mosque, is it to be wondered at that there arc signs 
ol unrest among the Muhammadan people of the world 5 
(C beers.) 


The Rowlatt Act. 

I now come to two other political causes—causes more indirect 
because they only affect the politically minded part of the population, 

causes which nine:' rAnbnnAH Ufi I C _ I- 1 


hut causes which must he reckoned with. One is a fear, based 
upon the ceaseless activities of the Indo-British Association, that 
the Reforms promised on August 20, 1917, will not be carried 
f " 1 ' 111 :lr > acceptable form. There is an association formed with the 
nv>-t laudable motives, which lias carried on a ceaseless campaign 
agiuii-i those reforms ever since the announcement was made. 

ia s aiv ere and libelled whole sections of the Indian population. 
It has ver. often hardly paid to the facts the respect to 
u lri f B lr , c entitled, and it has provoked the suspicion that 

, V r r e " mlCn<is t0 g0 back "P°" that pronounce¬ 
ment, ir at least not to carry it out in an adequate way. Lastlv, 
there ts the Rowlatt Act, which has caused widespread-I would 
acoo,! say universal—opposition throughout India—Let the House 
make no mistake. The Rowlatt* Act was throughout India a very 
unpopular Act. I have read from end to end all the debates which 
' l . * ,la T Cc u l )0n thc Rowlatt Act, and I am not here to apologise 

IT,; it. 1 im efill _.1 . U _ . • .i_ 


the 1 


body of in 


I am still convinced that in the circumstances, as*passed” 
now on the Statute Book, as it has been left to its operation 
nviau Act was necessary, ought to have been passed and 
mt have been avoided. 

Mmce accumulates every day that there is in India a small 
who are the enemies of Government ; men whom any 
bureaucratic or democratic, alien or indigenous, if 

.> TUlme 01 Government, must deal with. I cannot 

,rr - ,n describing this body of men, than quote the words 
or groat and distinguished Indian, Mr, Gandhi Th k h 


irl li 
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tyo offers such perplexity to Government as Mr. Gand 
the highest motives and of the finest character, a man 
^vfio His worst enemy, if he has any enemies, would agree is of the 
most disinterested ambitions that it is possible to conceive, a man 
vho has deserved well of his country by the services he has rendered, 
both in India and outside it, and yet a man whom his friends— and 
I would count myself as one of them— would wish would exercise 
his great powers with a greater sense of responsibility, and would 
realise in time that there are forces beyond his control and out de 
his influence who use the opportunities afforded by his name and 
reputation. 1 My hon. and gallant friend (Colonel Wedgwood) will 
realise that Mr. Gandhi is not the only man who, despite the 
most laudable motives, sometimes shows a lack of political wisdom. 

Colonel Wedgwood. —I should be quite content if I had Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi’s virtues and powers. 

Air. Montagu. —Mr. Gandhi has himself said about these things 
he was deploring as, of course, he would do, the acts of violence 
which have occurred—that “He realised that there were clew; men 
behind it all and some organisation beyond his ken/ lhat i-> the 
real revolutionary, the man who lurks in dark corners, whom nothing 
can locate or convert, who is subject to the influences of organisa¬ 
tion ramifying rhroughout the world with its secret emissaries and 
influences, men who are a danger to any country, and against whom 
the Government of India arc determined to do unceasing battle until 
they have been extirpated. (Cheers) The defence of India Act 
has helped us to do much with regard to these men. No one in this 
i louse will accuse Lord Carmichael of being a stern, unbending 
bureaucrat. 'These are his words :—“The Defence of India Act is 
what has helped us lam only saying what I believe to be absolute¬ 
ly true when I sav that the Defence of India .Vet has helped to 


defend the young educated men of Bengal as nothing else has lei. n- 
ded them, not their own fathers, not their teacher;:, for 
hey were ignorant, nor their associates, nor they themselves, 
or they were blind to the danger.’ Under the Defence of 
India Act a certain number of these people have been dealt with. 
The greater number of the persons were mainly required to Ikl m 
dicir own homes and not to move without permission. i he 
Act is comparable to our own Defence of the Realm Act and was 
pas.-ed 'or the duration of the war only. Under it 1,600 people hive 
been dealt with of whom nearly two thirds have subsequently been 
(•leased, leaving at present 464 subject to restraint. All the easy 
have been investigated by a Commission iff Inquiry consoling iif 
Mr Justice Beechcroii and Sir Narayan Chandravafkar, and in all the 
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hich they have investigated they have found the Gov< 

1 stifled in the action they took except in six cases. 

Problem of the Government 

1 he pioblem before the Government of India was this. Were we, 
T f Cn r' as re ? torec h to rely on the ordinary law as it existed 

before the Defence of India Act was passed, or was it necessary to 

i ®- v ., ne !' sl< -P s • ,™ e did not decide that by correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, but we 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry into the facts. It was presided 
V ^ an E £8 ,,sh J ud S e Mr. Justice Rowlatt, whom I asked to go 
out there. His associates were two Indian Judges, one an Indian 
and one an Englishman, an Indian Civil Servant, and an Indian 
lawyer .n a large way of practice. They presented, after full investiga- 
non, a unanimous report, and the facts which they brought to light, 
have never been challenged. (Cheers) It is their recommendation 
which has been carried out in the Rowlatt Act. Does the House mc.m 
to suggest to me that, confronted with this evil, having considered 
the situation arising out of the end of the Defence of India Act. 
having appointed a Committee for this purpose thus constituted, 
.laving got from it a unanimous report of this authority that we were 
to say we would disregard their advice and do nothing ? It has been 
"n | tU * ll ‘ at lbis Comm issioh was entirely legal, that they were 
d v, n'? e ^k and , ‘ hat a different result m'ght have been obtained 

was tr>\rv tlfpA?! eme ? 1 bad bcen u P on the tribunal. Our anxiety 
■ o rel> entirely upon legal processes rather than upon 

If ,0n - ^ at , better lribunal ^ you have to advocate Ae 
„ • adanta.ges of the law than, iawyers ? The fact added, tony 
mind, to the importance of their findings. 

, , , , The Purpose of the Act 

-< i me shortly describe the Act which is based upon their 
recommendation. First of nil it is not in force anvwhere. Does tin 
! realise that ? It will never be in force unless the circum- 
■ ances which justify n occur, and then it would be unflinchingly 
r ' , 1 *s divided mto four parts, and the application of each 
p.n depends upon declaration of the Government of India that in 
’ ,u ® l<Jru ^degrees anarchical or re\ol«tionary crime exists. 

‘ r Jp- Maclean—Do I understand that the India Defence of 
difiu nl' A « » considered to be sufficient to cover the Indian 
,C f. un r hl (1,e " ,a) onds . and then that the Rowlatt Act oi 

" ou,d » lf ne ccssary, being on the Statute Book, he put into 

* jjcrauon r 

Montagu : r J hat is absolutely correct. It was stated several 
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Outlie debate by members of the Government of India, ^ 
no intention of using the Rowlatt Act until the end of 
the War. Under the first part of the Bill, when the results of 
anarchical or revolutionary movement are comparatively mild, no ¬ 
thing is suggested but the speeding up of the ordinary legal 
processes. Under the other two parts of the Act, where anarchical 
or revolutionary movements are giving cause for grave anxiety or 
are prevailing to such an extent as to endanger the public safety, 
then the local government may deprive a man of his liberty not as 
punishment but as a preventive, and intern him for a prolonged 
period. But in that case the local government first of all has to 
submit the case to a judicial officer to advise them upon it. ft is 
not until they have received his report that they take action, and 
within a month of having taken action, they must submit the whole 
case to what is called an investigating authority, consisting of three„ 
individuals, of whom one shall be anonymous, to go into the whole 
case afresh arid see that the Act has not been misapplied. I hat is, 
roughly speaking, the machinery. 

Colonel Wedgwood :—These people to whom appeals are made 
have to decide the question not on the grounds of justice or injustice, 
but on the grounds of expediency, I presume ; on the ground of 
whether the authority who ordered the man’s internment believes 
that he was a danger to the State without any specific crime being 
ed against him. It is a question of expediency, I understand, 
and not justice that has to be decided by the Appeal Court. 

Mr. Montagu :—No, they have full authority to go into du 
whole matter. They would he able to advise the Government 
whether it is right and proper that this man should continue to be 
interned. 

An Hon. Member:—Is it correct that in that case he is deprived 
of any legal assistance ? 

Mr. Montagu :—Yes, sir ; under Part 1 of the Act he has ’.oe.J 
assistance, but under Parts IT and III there i> no legal assistance* 
This is not a law court but a commitee of inquiry. It is more likv 
a schoolmaster investigating trouble in a school, a committee of a 
club using its friendly services for the purposes of inquiry, some 
body to explore all matters, somebody to see that injustice is not 
done, somebody to be sure that all the facts are investigated. 

I he first objection to the Act is that we have in existence fat more 
drastic powers than we take under the Act now and thereh re what 
was the necessity for it ? That is so. Martial law, the power 
ordinance, the Defence of India Act, Regulation 3 of the Act of 
jo 18—all these are infinitely more drastic, infinitely more 
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nd out of the mouths of our 
ii^V^/made no new outrage upon 



own critics 1 claim thb 

-”°~ the liberty of the subject in 

iTTflia. We have merely perfected and improved the long-established 
method of dealing with these abuses, something which gives some 
guarantees to the individual that the powers will not be mis¬ 
applied. 

Next it was said in ihe debates, “Why do you come here for 
le.pdation . Why do you not proceed by ordinance ? Why do you 
h<,l enact by a .decree of your Government ?” Is it seriously to be 
ryued hat instead of proceeding by full discussion in legislative 
coum.il, without an opportunity of discussion or amendment you 
should enunciate an ordinance? I do not think that can seriously 
i'C argued by anybody with a sense of civic responsibility. 1 presume , 
'.hat what is. meant is that there is no difference between lc-nslation 
bv ordinance and this legislation, which was passed by an official 
majority in the teeth of non-offidial opposition. I claim that the Bill 
a ; vastly improved by the discussion which took place in the Le<ds 
.<.iive Council, and I should like to pay a tribute to my lion, friend 
.Si.- William Vincent, the Home Member, for the courtesy and 
parliamentary ability which he displayed in the uncongenial task of 
passing this legislation. The two most important alterations that 
were made were that the Bill was limited to three years, and that 
the name we altered to make it quite clear that it \vas only t<5 be 
|we<t tor anarchical and die revolutionary movement. The Govern- 
1 "- , '“!' nve bec " criticised ever in this Mouse for consenting 
S?Bit?? B r' emporar y- Why did they make any concessions 

UJC 13*11 f Is dlSCUSSmn nr»f tr* K/v - .. . 3 


^„ inM Is discussion not to be of any use? Are there not 
Occasions, even .n tins House, where a private member is right and 

( ifK’prnmcnt ic kmca a*-. x. __ •. > 
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where tno Government is wise enough to see it ? 


Not a Permanent Measure 

1 bis Bill was never intended by the Government of India to be a 
pe.manert measure. It was introduced in a permanent form, but 
1 hope everbody will look forward to its being unnecessary and to 
its eventual repeal. The Legislative Council were right in saving 
T'I this sort of legislation can only be justified by the existing ‘cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, and no Government is entitled to put a 
*Utute of this kind as a permanent measure upon the Statute Book, 
n you can justify previous action by what has occurred subsequently 

this ^orgeat and exceptional power 

of the close oj the War, with all the difficult^ 
r :4l f'. and when Bolshevism, even though its attractions are waning 
1 #tA ^ oe to be reckoned with. 
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£ciate to the full, one of the arguments which was used 
Tleljafe on this matter. It is objected by the non-official member : 
Tiough you seek this instrument for dealing with anarchical and 
revolutionary crime, you will use it for all sorts of others. You will 
use it to stifle legitimate political discussion. You will misuse it." 

I profoundly sympathise with that, although I do not believe that 
there is any* foundation whatever for this attitude. Drastic powers 
of this, kind, safeguarded though they are in the hands of the 
Government, may make, if they are misused, administration, for it is 
/not Government, too easy for the moment. 

The Government of India again and again made all the pledges 
possible to eradicate this evil. I will repeat them. This Act will 
not be used except to cope with anarchical and revolutionary nice- 
ment. There is no danger whatever of its being used for any other 
purpose, and if vou think it is being used at any moment or at any 
time you will always have, I hope, the reformed Local 
and the large Legislative Assembly and the Select Committee u 
House to safeguard the liberties or rather—because there 1 <k 
think there is any danger—to convince Indian public opinion that 
.he powers we have taken have not been misused. Ihen conics the 
next objection : “Try the man openly in a Court of Law, and i! 
he is guilty of these crimes produce him in the Law Court, let him 
.stand his trial openly with lawyers to defend him, and then sentence 
him to the punishment he deserves.” Is there any man in this 
l louse who does not sympathise with that plea in theory ? Does 
not everybody hope, the Government of India as much as anybody, 
if not more, that the time will conic to Indio when you can contcm 
plate recourse to Judicial and not Executive remedies for dealing 
with evils which are in this country dealt with by Judicial Courts. 
The separation of judicial and Executive functions in India has 
long been a much advocated and canvassed question. I do look tor 
he day when we shall have a complete separation of Legal and 
Executive functions. 1 do hope the day will come when we can subs 
•itute for executive action the ordinary remedies of the law. But -*ocs 
anybody think that that day has come now any more than the acheivc^ 
it >f Self-(iovernment itself ? What is the position at this moment? 
You cannot get witnesses. You cannot get a fair trial in casus of 
this kind in a court of Law. These revolutionary conspii 

have proved over and over again their ablilily to intimidate those 
give evidence against them, and those who have served the G< 
ment in exposing these conspiracies have been murdered, shot, 

, lost their lives for their action to such an extent that the only 
sible way of dealing with the'e cases, provided you once ape <4 
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who 
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havtt 
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^ ap/nsibilil} of Government ar.d of the protection of life An pro- 
is by eradicating these anarchical movements by private* 
investigation. / v 

The Beachcroft Report- 

H-Jlrmfr d i i nH t h- qUOt n 0nthis sub i ect the re P ort of Mr. Justice 
Ifccm i ^! C They say that the records before 

‘ ^ 1 c usively that the revolutionary organisations 

were secret conspiracies whichhad spread to different .parts of the 
pro\ inces had entered homes, schools, and had reduced P the seereev 
operations almost to scientific methods. The conspirators had 
!’i e t d h f ed lhelr mei nbers to the closest secrecy of operation.^had pledg- 
cd the„ members to the closest secrecy under pain of instant death bv 
inurder in the event of disclosure. That was one of their methods 
and every attempt to deal with the situation before the Defence of 
India Act was brought into force for the fair trial of persons accused- 
ot revolutionary crimes had been rendered practically impossible 
i>y the murder of witnesses, approvers, police officers, and law- 
iibididing citizens suspected of having given information to or 
Otherwise assisted the police in the detection of revolutionary crime 
A situation of terrorism had been created. The current of truth 
and jin-'xe was disturbed so as to prevent a fair, open and impartial 
wi ' t d “ ou1 "? : | r - v Criminal Court, with the result that approvers and 

should lie assassinated. COme * 9 ' WBTd '° gh ’ e evidence °P enl >' lest th( T 

4 ot It ihl' I Hn? S3lb r e \° r< ^° n t0 Qpen • trial - I cannot agree that it is 
thi-.l itv- r Y \v * t | ie 7? vernment t0 use ever y method to cope with 
it i \ • i v intei ? ( 0 mamta in order in India and to safeguard 
)L *' MSe ' A0 . )ejexe °nly atmosphere in which nationality 

\ ^ r0 ! v unin terruptedly, surely, and swiftly. I quote the opinion 

yi on • who cannot be described as a thick-and-thin supporter of the 
Government m India and all that is done by it— 3 \Irs. Besant. She has 
Hta in public that the Rowlatt Act as ammended contains nothin'* 
ih-u a good citizen should resist. But this Act need never be used 
it there is no occasion to use it. 

Alternative Policies-—The Remedies 

I have described the causes which have led to the existing co 
■ l,ui 1 come n °w to what I venture to suggest arc the remedtes 
i.et. n to me to be two alternative policies. The first is io do 
T, to ride the storm, to stifle political aspiration by the Rowlau 
comparable legislation, and to prevent those who 
up strong political ambitions from speaking in India or in 
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/to give the advocates of reform no opportunities for hiyfcjr 
: before the Government at Home, to keep leaders from the 
to govern by emergency legislation through the police. 
That is what I believe is called in clubs a firm and strong Govern¬ 
ment. Sir, we are not dealing with a cattleyard. (Hear, hear,) We 
are dealing with men and thinking men and business men, who 
.desire opportunities for developing their aspirations. That policy 
is the sort of policy which is described in some eloquent 
words by the man under whose leadership I entered the 
field of Indian politics. Morley said this :—“Shortcomings of 
■Government lead to outbreaks. Outbreaks have to be v pul 
down. Reformers have to bear the blame and reforms are stopped. 
Reaction triumphs and mischief goes on as before, only worse.” 
That is not the policy of Ilis Majesty’s Government. It is not the 
policy that I am here to advocate. There are, I believe, in India 
some men, opponents of all Governments, who are incurably evilly 
disposed ; there are others whose grievances must be investigaicd 
with a view to removing their cause. Much ha.i been done recently. 
The letters addressed to me and to other people show that among 
the young and misguided men whom it Ought to be tmr constant 
effort to reform, new hope is arising. The steadily increased.associa¬ 
tion of Indians with the affairs of Government, such small reforms 
as the grant of commission in His Majesty's Army to Indians, and 
the removal at last of the racial discrimination in the Army Act 
Schedule—all these will have their effect and are having their effect. 
More than this is required. 


Inquiry Contemplated 

Questions have been asked from time to time and resolutions 
have been moved demanding an inquiry. The Viceroy has alwav.s 
contemplated an inquiry. You cannot have disturbances of iun¬ 
kind and of this magnitude without an inquiry into the causes of 
and the measures taken to cope with these disturbance? hut no 
announcement has been made of any inquiry up to this moment,— 
for this reason : let us talk of an inquiry when we have put the fire 
out. The only message which we can send from this House to-day 
to India is a message which I am sure will be one of .confidence in 
•and sympathy with :! .=sc upon whom the great responsibilty has tall 
•en of restoring the situation. Afterwards will come the time to hold 
.an inquiry, not only to help us to remove the causes oi the troublcsj 
but in order to dispose ortce for all of some of the libellous charges 
which have been made against British troops and those upon whom, 
the unpleasant duties in connexion with these riots have fallen. 
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asked a question yesterday about Mr. Horniman. Go^ 

. in India have been very patient with .Air. Horniman. In no 
re has there been a better example of our reluctance to interfere 
with mere eccentricities of political belief. But when this gentleman 
began to use his paper in the middle of riots resulting in loss of life, 
to spread and to fan the flame, and opened his columns to an accusa¬ 
tion that British troops had been using soft nosed bullets in the 
; ot Deltl h and when paper was being distributed free to 
Btitifh troops in Bombay in the hope of exciting disaffection and 
insubordination, why then I say that it was high time he left India 
(Her , here,) (Colonel Wedgwood Why not prosecute him 5 And 
another Member.—Why not shoot him ?) In normal times he would 
h we been tried and there was a strong case to put before the law 
courts. Riots were occurring, and prompt and swift action for the 
restoration of order was necessary. He was an Englishman. This 
is one of those cases in which I should hope nobody would ever 
suggest any racial discrimination. An Indian would have been 
deponed. An Englishman, upon whom far greater responsibility 
♦ -Tt link rests, cannot be tolerated in India if he is responsible for 
the occurrences which we associate with Mr. Horniman. 

Then with regard to the Muhammadans. I can only say, speaking 
ini m\sr;h that I cordially sympathise with the cause of their per- 
gfLation. L and my colleagues In Baris persistently and consistent- 
a every opportunity afforded to us, right down to Saturdav ]a?t 
when we discussed the question assisted by three representative 
Indian Muhammadans with the Council of Four (Mr. Lloyd George, 

I resident Wilson, Air. Clemenceau, and S. Orlando, the persons 
rharg d with the drafting of the 'Peace treaty), have advocated 
fhoe views and explained these terms. If you want contented .Mu¬ 
hammadan feeling in India you can achieve it only by a just 
:,'u chased on considerations of nationality and Self-Determi- 
inn for I arks within the Turkish Empire. I would reassure 
Muhammadan fellow-subjects by saving that throughout .all the 
v. i discussions in Paris there has never been one word, authorized 
mamhorized, to indicate that anybody is foolish enough to want 
‘fere with the question, which is a purely Mnh-miammdan 
n, of the Caliphaite. 1 would go further and say that I d< 
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l.eve that any holy place or any building j-Mch is consecrated 
*0 0 particular religious faith at the present time is in < ny dangci 
m hem * interfered with in consequence of the Pence, f urther, we 
ifiitsi ghe to th»- Muhammadans of India a fair share in the represeu* 
union on publi bodies in India, as we are enabled to do in conse- 
juef'.Le of Lord Southborough’s report. 
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India Against Free Trade 

ow as to the economic causes. Part of the economic causes 
can be dealt with only by searching medical and scientific investiga¬ 
tions. It always seems to me that Inlluenza, despite its terrific 
deathroll, is never treated with the respect which its toll on humanity 
deserves ; but the history of India in the last winter makes it 
necessary to devote all that is best in science to combat the recur¬ 
rence of so hideous a calamity. More than that, we want to 
increase the resisting power of the Indian people : we want < o 
improve the conditions under Which they live ; and I have no doubt 
whatever that the only road to that is the development of India's 
industrial capacity and resources for the benefit of India. The 
Industrial Commission which reported will bear fruit. Sir Thomas 
Holland is on his way home to this country, and we shall take action 
upon the Industrial Commission’s report as soon as the members 
of my Council have an opportunity of conferring. 

Put there are some questions outside the report to which I would 
venture to draw attention. India went short of many necessary 
commodities during the War when sea communications were 
interrupted. The educated people of India, almost unanimously 
have been for years past dicontentcd with their fiscal policy. 1 am 
a Free Trader, but I have always held that Free Trade should b< 

achieved by a nation at its own risk, and not be imposed on it from 

outside by another country (Hear, hear.) There is no doubt that the 
educated people of India are not Free Traders. If they were given 
fiscal liberty I think they soon would be ; but let them find their 

own salvation. Let them find what in their opinion suits their 

destinies best ; and I say that if we in this country slide towards 
Protection, you may be quite sure that among India’s mass <v 
industries and occupations they will find u.eir creed, and they will 
demand, as they have demanded for years past, the fiscal li be it) 
which we enjoy in this country. 


The promised Bill. 

Lastly, I am more than ever convinced that we must now proccecf 
without delay to the introduction of the promised bill for the alteration 
of the Government of India. The prouncemcnt of Augqst 2 must 
i)> made to live. I am authoiised to say th;s afternoon that the 
Cabinet have consented to my introduction, on their behab’ of ti 
Bill which will be introduced, I hop e at the beginning of ]un.. 
ITtore is now no longer any reason tor delay. Lord Southboruugu . 
Committee have reported and have shown that we can * an 
elect orate in India ^7 limes as big as the pres m one. which i* 
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begin with. Mr. Feetham's Committee have reported 
that you can divide the functions of the Government of India 
3m those of the local Governments, and thus admit of the long- 
desired decentralisation, and that of the functions of the local 
Governments. There are many and substantial functions that can be 
entrus.ed at once to the charge of representatives ot the peoples of 
India. I have every reason to hope that when a start of that kind 
has been made the rest of the local functions of the local Govern¬ 
ments will follow. I he Bill which I shall introduce, therefore, is only 
awaiting two events the recommendations of Ford Crewe s Committee 
as to those changes in the India Office which will require statutory 
enactment, and the publication—which I hope to have next week— 
of the despatches of the Government of India and of the local Govern¬ 
ments upon the Report. When these documents are published it 
will be found—I do not want to anticipate discussion—that the 
majority of the local Governments do not like that portion of the 
Mnntagu-Chelmsford form of Government which is known as the 
Diarchy and they have said so very forcibly, After they had written 
ih -b- letters of dissent the heads of the local Governments went 
fo Delhi and conferred with the Vicero). As a result they produced 
m alternative scheme, which will he published next, week, and it 
h endorsed by the Governments of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Assam. The Governor of 
Bengal and the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa prefer 
the original scheme. 1 he Governors of Madras and Bombay were 
toot represented. The dispatch of the Government of India, iL will 
be seen, seems to me to be a striking defence of the original scheme, 
and invite^ Parliament to reject the alternative scheme proposed 
by a majority of the local Governments. I do not want to anticipate 
the second reading debate upon the Bill, which after it has been 
introduced according to promise, is to be referred to a Joint Com¬ 
mit! e of both Houses, who will hear evidence and discuss the 
alternative, and upon whose recommendations I presume the House 
will ultimately form judgment. 

The keystone, the whole basis, the vital point of Indian reform 
'o dav is the transference of power from the bureaucracy to tlie 
\ •' pie, gradual if you like, but real at every stage. I cannot bring 
Turn better to this House what I mean by the essence of that than 
o ask them to consider the situation in this countty. During the 
BWar Parliamentary Governm nt has been diminished and executive 
. Main! I ? been substituted. I read in the papers every day a demand 
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n ^dia is that in India nobody suggests that executive coni 
dsed by too many officials ; it is done by a singularly few ; 
the complaint here is as to the number. But nobod} 
questions the single mindedness, the ability, the devotion to duty 
of the officials to whose power we in this country, now that peace is 
restored, so much object. What we demand in this country is that 
officials * should govern, not merely for our good but on our 
behalf ; should carry out the orders of Parliament, and be respon¬ 
sible to’ Parliament, Parliament alone deciding upon them. 

That is where the grievance in India lies. There is, believe me, a 
passion for Self-Government. Nobody questions that it must come 
gradually, but I say that at every stage the transference of power 
must be real and substantial. It must be definite and concrete ; it 
must be beyond the reach of the personal generosity of character 
or the suspicious nature, of the autocratic temper or the easy-going 
disposition, of the particular incumbent of any particular Gover 

norahip oi I ; .mint ( io\ jmoi hip You u 1 • iiw po • 

from official, to people. You muut make a beginning, am] you mu i 
s r 0 on doing it. That is what is meant by the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible Government. I here is a great part to plnv for 
th,. Civil Servant, English and Indian, in India today, greater almost 
than the great part he has played in the past. But so far as res- 
ponsibilty for policy goes the pronouncement of August 20 
meant nothing if it did not mean that the power of directing policy 
should, first in some things and then in others, until finally 
in all, be transferred to the elected representatives of the people 


of India. 

Therefore I am going to oppose, and I shall ask the House to 
oppose, any colourable programme which leaves an irresponsible 
Executive confronted with a majority which they have to oppose or 
deter to at their will, on all or any subjects, as they choose. That is 
not responsible Government, and if that is the only alternative 10 
diarchy, Diarchy holds the field. Therefore it will be seen that ihc 
Bill 1 shall introduce, I hope shortly, will in substance, carry out the 
proposals which the Viceroy and I submitted to 1 arliament a veai 
ago. It will be seen in the despatch of the Government of India that 
certain amendments have been suggested. Of those amendments 
some have been incorporated in the Bill ; others I shall invite the 
Joint Committee to decide against. 


Do Not Do Less- 

After .eading all the criticisms to which I could gain access after 
-considering all the ameudmends for improvement which haw. conic 
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°<>ce i have this to observe. The scheme which the Vi 
^lyt^Mubmittcd to the people was elaborated after discussion with 
alTthe local Governments, with rnanv officials and non-officials after 
prolonged discussion with the Government of India. I remain now 
ot the opinion which I expressed last year in this House, that wc 
require all the assistance that the Joint Committee of Parliament 
c:Ul e ,ve us t0 'mprovc our suggestion, to find a better way even yet 
ol carrying out tbe policy of His Majesty’s Government, to making 
amendment of our proposals. ° 

But I did not sign my name to that document in the belief that 
u " as either a mmimum or a maximum. I believe it embodied the 
esient to which Parliament ought to go. Do it differently if you 
l.k., find other methods if it please you, but I beg of you do not do less 
v "" cannot put before the world a scheme which is elaborated over 
’.he signature of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, and then do 
what is called in India whittling down the scheme. ’(Hear, hear) 
Ante: 1 it, alter it, turn it inside out, start on a now route, but I beg 
,,f you to go as far, and so long as I hold the office with which I am 
now entrusted, so long as I remain a member of this House, I will 
ask the House not to pull bricks out of, but to build on. the found.. 
1101 recommended to the extent of the scheme in the report which 


coy and 1 laid before Parliament. 


The policy which I have attempted to advocate is the policy 
v.l ch many, 1 think all, of my predecessors have advocated. It can be 
M.vi'ncJ u,. in a sentence. I would put first the maintenance of 
order , m condly, a searching and tireless effort to investigate the 
chum s of disorder and discontent, to remove those which arc 
removable,, to eradicate tbe sources of disturbance and disorder, and 
go on with a determination, courageous, unhesitating, zealous to 
make of India what may be very loosely described as a union o! 
£ real sell governing countries, entrusted with the custody of tlv* r 
our, well-being, partners in the great freedom-loving British Common 
wealth. That is a task in every way worthy of this Parliament, to 
..iny mind the only conceivable outcome of the unexampled and 
magnificent work that has been done by British effort and enterpri>* 
in India. (Cheers.) ^ 







The Budget Debate, 1989. 

Sir D- Maclean said the House was indebted to the light hon- 
gentleman for his wise, statesmanlike, and sympathetic speech. 
Speaking on behalf of his friends on that side of the House, they 
would like to bear their tribute to the magnificent part which India 
had played in the great War. In men, in material and in money 
she had shown herself a worthy sister of the great community called 
♦the British Empire. (Cheers'). He heard with very great jpleasuic 
that the Government proposed to introduce their Bill to carry out 
not in any niggardly spirit, but in a broad and generous spirit, the 
recommendations of the Montagu Chelmsford Report lie sinter* >\ 
trusted that its relegation to a Joint Committee would not result in 
ihe long hanging up of the measure, for on it lay the real, the on Is 
hope of maintaining India as part of the Empire, and oi bi^v/ing 
her fully into the sisterhood of nations which constituted the British 
Commonwealth. lie did not deny that repressive measures were 
necessary in India to-day. His small information would make him 
very careful of anything like sweeping denunciation or accusation 
against the Executive in India. But the one thing that carried Lout 
Morlev through a difficult time was that he accompanied the ncce ■ 
sertion of public order by wide measures of reform. Thn 
Secretary for India’s only chance of success was to ensivc that 
before the Rowlatt Acts came into operation the beneficent influence 
of the reforms which had been indicated should be at work. 

Sir Jb D Rcss* (Nottingham, E. C. U.) said the Indian Civil 
Service had governed India for more than the ephemeral occupant-' 
of Vice regal and provincial thrones, but that epoch was t-isi ps« •■.ang 
away , and it was futile and useless to stand against the new oid r oi 
things. 1 l was perfectly useless to weep over the passing of the oKl 
.rate of affairs, and he for one would not refuse to recognise mat we 
live in a new world—a world created by the war. The voice of far tioii 
had been stilled in India during the War ; she had loyally stood by 
her pledges to us, and we must fulfil the pledges given her by On* 
country. India’s example had been ot the utmost, benefit to thcj 
Empire. He hoped that when fresh arrangements were made with 
Afghanistan a subsidy would form no part of them, as y\:»iai\c , 

• garded a subsidy as a tribute. He entered a strong pica fur m i'" 
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ig/ihe independence of Furkey. Dealing with the questickj. 
Jpditinople he deprecated a division of the great Muhammadan 
oi I urkey «nto petty little republics, and thought it was a 
gratuitous aggravation to talk about making the Mosque of St 
ophia into a Christian Church ; not much more reasonable than it 
would be to talk about restoring Druidical remains in this country. 

( car, hear). He would leave Palestine to France, to deal with. All 

m L Wa,U ''’ as p Mesop ^ an iia which we own and should keep for 

safety of Gu ' f ' and \ he a PP roach t0 India, and for the 

1 n,i h l S t sources which the British owns-one of the 
mo.l profitable, most patriotic and most satisfactory' deals that wa<- 
cvcr made by a British Government. ° 






SPEECH OF Dr- E. HOPKINSON 

I hope the House will extend to me the indulgence it usually 
extends to a Member addressing it for the first time. Perhaps T have 
some excuse for taking part in the Debate, seeing that I am the 
tb' only Member of the House who was also a member of the Indian 
Industrial Commission. There is one statement made hy the* 
-ec ret ary of State this afternoon which will give the utmost satisfaa 
non not only in this House but also in India. It was that the labours 
oi tint Commission are not to be set aside or lost sight of. but that 
'he recomendations will be fully considered now that the chairman 
>n I homas Holland, is in this country. 

ii there was one thing more than another which became 

t) ^ deer interest \ U /' n ^, t ^ le ,’ nvesti K at ' ons °f that Commission, it was 
.. ' 'V . nt f e f taken bv thc Indians themselves in the improvement 

e ndustr,a position of India. The Commission had uJSm 
ood ojiportumtics of ascertaining n°t oniy the physical possibility 

fft thC mQUSt [' a weal,h and improving the industrial 
position of the country, but also the attitude of the Indians them- 
sclvt s tewards those ends. We had as our President Sir Thomas 
. a maa ability, who knew India perhaps Getter from the 
point °t v >ew of the natural resources of the country than anyone 

Indu'd d h r h,ms . elf served in the Government of India, and 'had 
'u„ht the Geological Department of the Government of India to a 
ue K n:o of efficiency second to none in the world. We had also or 
Me ommission four Indian members, three of them great leaden 
I w'ifnr ' r> ’ n In u‘ a ’ a ” d the fonrth a Politician pure and simple— 

1 m "° bm ; vith cotn P arat ively little intelligent 
or it ructivr. interest in the industries of India. We had also on 

the CommiMon two or three members of the Civil Service of India. 
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clt, of whom it cannot, at any rate, he said that I was 
,*>/}' preconceived notions from the Indian point of view. 

Vivid and Vital Impressions. 

I do not desire to weary the House by referring in detail to the 
findings of the Commission and the recommendations contained in 
fncir report, but I would like to refer to some of the most vivid and 
^ital impressions which resulted from our investigation. No more 
striking impression was made upon the minds of all of us, even those 
'' 10 knew India well, than the enormous potential wealth of the 
country. Though the wealth is there, buried in the soil or read}- to 
e extracted from the soil by the natural processes of agriculture 
it is scarcely developed compared with what it might be. 

The reason is not far to seek. Let me cite agriculture, firsi of 
an, as an example, because it perhaps more clearly than any other 
branch of industry shows what might be done compared with what 
has been done. The wealth of India is primarily due to its agricul 
ture. The Government of India has a scientific agricultural staff in 
quality second to none in the world, but in quantity ludicrously' 
insufficient compared with the problem which it has to tackle. It is 
the third country in the world in the extent of its production of wheat 
and barley, but where the production of wheat and barley is repress¬ 
ed by twenty per acre in England, 'in India it is only represented by 
eight. It does not seem to me a very great thing to suppose that by 
the application of scientific methods ami research that figure ot 
eight might be changed into ten, and that would mean millions of 
sterling to India. 

Take another illustration. India produces more sugar than any 
other country in the world, but the consumption is so great and tm 
methods, so wasteful that it-actually spends ten million' sterling an¬ 
nually on importing sugar that other countries produce. 

The Indigo and other Trade 

, Let me take one other instance inr connection with agricul turn F 

tnink it is the most striking of all. Before the invention ot synthetic 
indigo by the Germans, the cultivation of indigo was one of the 
most flourishing industries in India. We tire aware how by patient 
1 scientific research, and the expenditure of money yearly upon 
1 arch, the Germans displaced the natural indigo of India bv the* 
mhetic product. The trade was absolutely killed. liming the 
ar t iere was a revival of the industry, and that revival was brought 
« 1 ■ *>' >y .i erics of investigations in regard to the preparation of tin 

bTo U ::'r^ 1 was givc " in evidcnce before the Commission 
t>y one of the most experienced planters in Behar that he would 
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__ .y^ e t0 grow indigo now on his plantation, taking adva^ 
ptprovemcnts and to sell it at pre-war prices at a profit. That 
-Tieans, and I wish the House to take cognisance of the fact, that the 
pre-war German trade in indigo could be killed outright on its merits. 
-G not that a striking fact ? Does it not make it worth while that 
.he '^commendations of the Committee should receive serious 
consideration at the hands of the Government of India and of the 
right non. Gentleman, the Secretary of State ? 

Before I pass from agricultural questions I want to emphasise 
.he need that the scientific department of the Agricultural Dcpart- 
ment in India should have more money spent upon it and that it 
iould be enlarged. What is required is that brains should go out 
trom this country to help in the scientific work. Reference has 
been made by one of my hon. Friends to the supply of Tuntrsten. 
That is a trade which before the War had passed entirely into 
German hands. Under the pressure of war it has come back into 
British hands. India could produce all the tungsten the world re¬ 
quires, and all that is needed is practical development of the trade. 
There is another metal, Thorium, a most important metal, one 
essential for the production of gases. The trade in that, too’ was 
allowed to pass into German hands. 

f h*s country, by availing itself of its opportunities in India, could 
A1 ' j ’ v become self-supporting in that regard. India possesses copper, 
i: mines in Burma produce lead and zinc, and if there were on!) 
jja concentration camp, it would be possible to obtain sulphuric acid 
v- mch is a basis ot many very important industries. 


A Brighter Side- 

Ev’en that feature of the situation has a brighter side. Thanks 
I'M he assistance and sympathy of a Liberal Government on the 
'' -'-utifie side, and not much of that, although the intention was 
good, a great 'f ata firm were induced to set up iron and steel 
works, which have become one of the most flourishing and most 
important work in ihe world. India now can supply all the rail 
q.e wonts and before long she will be able to supply our own needs. 
! bat has been done entirely by native effort and with the sympathy 
aivl help and the scientific advice of the Government of India. * That 
v ' one die fundamental things which the Commission desire to see 
.ended and developed throughout India. 

The Government should provide scientific help for research work, 
‘whioh is necessary for the development of the country industrially, 
' ' ' also by sympathy expressed in various ways—ii may 
" in improved transit or by help in the acquisition of land—T 
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gest a dozen different ways—help the develop! 
ial India. Let me relate one instance to the House to show 
tie attitude of India itself towards this aspect of the Commission. 
An Indian witness before the Commission made what appeared 
to me to be a curious statement. He said the Government of 
India should pass a law providing that half the directors of every 
company should be Indian. It appeared to me that that might be 
due to jealousy of British industrial methods in India, but on 
examination I found that it was not so. 

The real idea was that the Indians should be taught how to work 
aud manage the various undertaking. It was desired to convert every 
board of directors into a school. The idea of course is ludicrous, but 
the statement was significant as showing the trend of the Indian mind 
towards industrial measures. 


.Manufacturing Industries* 

The manufacturing industries of India are obviously divisible 
into two classes—those already developed, such as the great jute 
industry of Bengal, the cotton industry of Bombay and to some extent 
the woollen industry of Cawnpore. There are a number of other 
industries, such as the manufacture of glass, cement and matches. 
There are also the chemical trade and the manufacture of paper, 
both of which are still undeveloped for want of technical knowledge 
and expert advice. 

What the industries of India require is not British capital, but 
British brains. They need expert advice, and scientific knowledge 
applied to the latent resources of India will bring forth a harvest ot 
a hundred fold. But that is not the whole story. Other factors must 
also be taken into account. Indian labour must be considered, Tn the 
course of our inquiry we m ful investigations, hot only into 

the remuneration of Indian labour, but also into housing and sanitary 
a. editions. If the problem of labour is acute in this country, it b i< i» 
.imes more acute in India. I say that advisedly. 


Wages in India* 

The rate of wages in India is far too low for tolerable sulwb <*ncr. 
Industrial conditions in India in many cases, and 1 have j trli 
culurly in mind the cotton mills of Bombay, are so moirt m 
usly had that I could hardly relate to any decent assembly of 
people what I myself saw in the course of my investigation . 
Although a Lancashire man, I greatly admire the action which th< 
Predecessor of my right hon, friend the present Secretary or St.uo 
took with itgard to the cotton industry, but I do wish he h > i orimr 
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jjrtunity of throwing upon the Bombay millowners the 
ving the housing conditions of their work-people. I believe. 


say it advisedly after conversing with a great number of the 
mill-owners, that the best are perfectly ready to shoulder the burdeti 
if they are assured it will be distributed over the whole. And there 
again is a brighter side to the picture. 

The new steel works of the Tata firm to which I have already 
-cfcm d are in all matters of housing up to date in every possible 
'.espect. bach cottage has its garden, each coolie line has ample 
space around it, and the water supply is perfect, and yet that firm in 
spite of all its expenditure in that direction, is able to pay a dividend 
of 200 per cent. 1 1 u 

That sort of thing cannot be done in India without cost but the 
cost amply justifies itself. You may go to other places and find 
conditions equally good. I myself investigated the conditions in one 
of the largest mills in Bengal. That mill was able to make a selec¬ 
tion of labour by drawing it from a very much larger area, simply 
because that firm had the reputation of supplying pure water indeed 
it was nicknamed ‘ Mill Pure Water.” Not only was the water 
i/ood, but the housing conditions, the coolie lines, and the sanitary 
urarigements were all in first-rate condition and up to date. So much 
impressed was I by what I saw at the mill, that that evening when 
1 met the then Governor of Bengal, Lord Carmichael, who retired 
1 .y.o, suggested to him that it would be an encouragement 
cul'ar !ii('I nerS ' f hC at ° nCe maJe an ins Pechon himself of that parti- 

h ^gfstion, which he at once adopted, that 

V v a" u ’ !m th " lcader of Home Rule movement in 
L'd.a. Next day the Governor and the Pandit (Malaviya) motored up 
to this mill to inspect the sanitary arrangements. That is an example 
ot how the Government of India can show sympathy with and give 
effective assistance, without any cost to itself, towards putting the 
industrial conditions on a higher level. 


An eye-opener to Pundit Malaviya. 

My friend the Pundit was not at all pleased with the result of the 
’ : m. It always troubled him to find that the British of 
then own accord and with nothing to reap from it were usually 
.eady to put ail questions relating to the health and welfare of 
their people in the first place. 

A umber no less important matter is the question of education 
I he educational system in India is a most extraordinary structure : 
•t i fitted with a magnificent coping and balustrade, hut , t is built 
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India is an absolutely illiterate country. Over 90 per cST 
Qple can neither read nor write. 



Indian Universities* 

India possesses magnificent universities, which turn out graduates 
by the thousands yearly. Take the University of Calcutta where 
abuse became so great that it was made the subject of a special 
inquiry. What does that University do for India ? It does nothing 
but turn out by the thousands annually persons who have been 
drawn off from the real interests of India and turned adrift to find a 
living in other directions. 

I asked an Indian who was giving evidence in Calcutta what 
became of the graduates of that University. His answer was a 
striking answer coming from such a source. He said, “A very few of 
ihem become pleaders, the great majority of them become clerks ; and 
those who have not the ability or opportunity to become clerks become 
sedition mongers.” That was the considered opinion of a practical 
industrial Indian of one of the universities of his own country, flint 
problem is not insoluble. I can give an instance of another side, 
of the picture, which I should like to put before the President of the 
Board of Education in this country. 

If you go to certain mills in Madras, there you will see elaborate, 
comfortable, delightful, buildings put up for school purposes. Residing 
• n these buildings are two English ladies. The buildings are c d 
'or housing classes formed of the children of the people who work 
n the mills. There is no compulsion. The schools are always full. 
The children are absolutely free to attend or not to attend. \ round 
the schools are gardens. Every child—the scholars are numbered by 
hundreds—has his plot of land which he cultivates as he desires, and 
he takes the product of his cultivation home to his own people. 

For brightness, alertness, rcspcctableness and cleanliness these 
Indian children would compare with the children of similar age in 
any school you like to name in this country. Yet these ven mi.to 
were chosen by the political dissentients to foment strike and trouble. 
That was not because there was any real grievance. The reason for 
.1 was that they could not stand such an objec* lesson of what 
British people have done for Indians to be always before the < ye- >1 
heir people. 

I am well aware that after the announcement of *pth August, 
*017, there can be no question of turning back from the policy which 
was then declared. It must go forward on lines which the Govern¬ 
ment, after the fullest consideration, determined to be the best But I 
beg the Government of India and the Secretary of State to tal c 
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;ioriuion that it is more important to feed the hungry thsIft/A- 
Vm political rights, that it is more important to doScthT 
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rcl Report. In recommending the enfranchisement ofl 
men, on a property basis which was high for India, Lord 
orough left the lower middle classes in the cold, and whereas 
a considerable percentage of the electors would be illiterate, 
millions upon million: of literati- Indians would be left voteless. He 
denounced the privileged position that had been assigned to the 
plutocrats, and to Europeans, Eurasians, and native Christians. The 
vote that was .being given to “every pensioned officer and non¬ 
commissioned officer" would “establish a sort of permanent Varan- 
gian guard to see that the electorate shall never possible be wrong”. 
I le particularly disliked the system of indirect representation recom¬ 
mended by Lord Southborough, and warned the Secretary of State 
against permitting the bureaucracy “to form a union with re’actionarv 
nattve elements in India that develop schemes which Indians may 
accept, but which in the long run will be bad for India”. 

Colonel Wedgwood’s statement that theRowlatt Act had been pas¬ 
sed although the elected representatives of the Indian people “voted 
against it to a man,” appealed to the House. The legislation was di¬ 
rected against men who were considered inconvenient—men like .Mr. 
Kelt- Hardie. Mr. Outhwaite, he himself, who some persons regard as 
■‘dangerous to society,” but who really are “the salt of the earth”. 

If the British Government did more justice in India and followed 
I'-ss the behests of expediency “it would do good to the British name 
in future, and in the long run it would lead to happier relath 
between this country and India”. lie protested no', mcreh agai 
theRowlatt Bills, but declared that “the Government must undu- 
- .md that the repression of these riots by means of bombs from 
aeroplane and machine guns have produced an even worse effect 
than the original passage of the Rowlatt Act”. Sir Michael O’ D.. v ,, 
had found the I’anjab calm when he went there six years ago and 
" .ts bequeathing “to his successor a revolutionary spirit which rims 
■mm one end to the other”. He told the Ilonse that there should, 
he an enquiry into not only the murders of English people, but 
a!>o into those administrative acts—the “use of aeroplane boinhV 
‘arrest of men like Gandhi,” anti the ‘‘employment of the agent 
bcateur by the police force’’. He asked the House not to forget 
that the Indian National Congress did not wish permanent oliicials 
(<> he installed as Governors. What one ‘’particular bureaucrat 1 ' 
one to embitter “the relations between two great • peoples” 
d how very necessary it was to concede the Indian demand. 

Wr Bennett (Sevenoaks, O. G. ) remarked that good dhv- 
' i produced in India by the introduction of the Indian Hudg»: 
At date and by the determination expressed bv the Sec- 
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amendment was negatived without a division. The debate was 
continued by Colonel Yate (Melton C. U.), Lieutenant-Colonel A. 
Murray (Kincardine and Western, C. L y ), Mr. A Shaw (Kilkarnock. 
C. I,.) and Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy (Hull, Central, L.) 

Caplaim OrnisbyQore (Stafford, CAL) was glad the Secretary oi 
State was quite firm on the maintenance of law and order in India. 
He hoped that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme would be¬ 
come law at the earliest possible moment. He urged that when the 
scheme took the form of a Bill the measures should not be referred 
to a Joint Committee, but should go through both Houses in the 
usual way. Political reform in India must be accompanied by a real 
reform of the educational system and an effort to develop the rl - 
sources of India. “Hitherto,*’ he said, *‘by a fiscal system imposed 
by this country, suited to us, but not suited to or welcomed by India 
we have refrained, both in our fiscal system and to the prejudice 
on the part of the Government of India, from spending the revenut 
of India in the development of native Industries and special!) on 
technical education.’' 

In his opinion the British “ought to encourage the wealth and 
prosperity equally of all parts of His Majesty's Dominions' . 
“We are an Imperial Parliament," he declared feelingly, “and 
we must in this matter think Imperially” he pleaded eloquenth 
“that there should he no further opportunity of India saying that 
England had selfishly imposed upon her a fiscal, commercial, and 
industrial system in her own interests, which is not in the interest of 
Indian development and Indian prosperity". This was well received 
by the House. 

The House then went into Committee, and the financial resolution 
*>rt the East Indian Revenue Accounts was agreed to. 
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ON INDIAN REFORMS 

MONTAGU’S CAMBRIDGE SPEECH, 



Mr, Montagu delivered an important speech on Indian refor ms 
at a meeting of the Cambridge Liberal Association on July 27, iQfS, 
The audience included ma?iy Indians . 

In the course of his speech he referred to Thvssen’s pamphlet 
cabled on January 23rd and emphasised the Kaiser’s declaration 
in it that India would be conquered by Germany, that the rich 
revenue of Indian princes would flow in a golden stream to the . 
Fatherland, and that in all the richest lands of jhe earth the German 
flag would fly over every other dag. That was the German idea 
of imperialism, namely subjugation, domination, spoliation .and 
theft. ' No wonder India had taken steps to protect, itself. Half 
a million men would come into the Indian army in the coming 
year compared with 15,000 yearly before the war. He was glad .0 
say it was not only as privates that Indians were enlisting. 1 here 
were already Indian officers holding His Majesty s commission in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, and they would be followed by others 
in substantial numbers. 

How much more India could do for us and for herself now 
had her industries only been developed in the past! When India 
set out to make things like railway engines, trucks and even rails 
she found herself requiring machines from oversea which it was 
impossible to get on the necessary scale, and also skilled workers 
who were now so scarce all over the world. That state of things 
must end. One of the first duties of the Government of India 
must be to start and steadily promote a policy which would enable 
India more and more to supply her needs by her own eft01 is 
of her almost immeasurable resources. 


The Reform Report. 

Referring to the Report he said: I he educated Ipdianu as 
taught in our schools by our teachers. He had leaint our idea s 
there and it was unjust to find fault with him when he askc< '\h v 
we had taught him to ask, namely, free institutions and jlt- 
government. Let us have it out once for all what was to be the 
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military hospitals in Mesopotamia was in charge of an dnditn 
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and then examine the scheme dealing with the proper 




elves. 


The only way to teach men to exercise vote was to give them 
one. and the only way to teach them to use the vote wisely and well 
was to give the people who were entrusted with power by the vote 
something worth doing. It was useless to ask a man to vole for 
his representative if that representative was powerless. 


Their first step, therefore, was to suggest that there should be 
as wide a representative direct franchise in India as could possibly 
t>e devised. 


S- 


Three Alternatives in Provincial Government. 

Regarding the functions of the Provincial Government there 
were only three alternatives : Firstly, to keep them under compute 
official control. That would not be a move towards respons i 
government. Secondly, to give all the functions of Government to 
the Indians. That was not a move which we were justiFal in 
making to-day. Therefore the only remaining alternative was to 
give them some functions of Government now and leave others to 
,>e transferred to their control when we saw how they were gcltin;: 
on and how representative their new Parliaments were likely u be. 
He invited critics to tell him what other course there was. 

He had seen one constructive idea, namely, to select a little 
niece of India and make it a republic under the control of political 
officers and if that went well to enlarge the republic or to have 
other republics. That scheme did not commend itself to him. 
was advanced by people loud in the belief that India cv not fit 
tor self-government and they proposed to demonstrate it m ■ ' nig 
f o one unfortunate part of India what they professed to believe 0<V 
1-art of India was ready for. 

There were enemies of responsible government in ln.l.a uh,. 
would seek to make it impo.vMble by bringing it about io»i last 
there were people who said that democratic institutions v vie im- 
p< -sible in the Fast and they pointed to Russia and Persia. 7 /,,?* 

riol often point to Jopnn. Sonic people in India thought mat 
thov were not going fast enough; the proposals hud even been 
described as retrograde as increasing the power of the bureaucrat v 
h was only necessary to read the report to see that that v is tin rue. 
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>l..‘ l^rouos-ifs'iTfhPv'f"' 1 !T me , Indians disregarding and discarding 
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coin pan led by differences of objects and aims ’ It must^h* raCS aC ~ 
bered that an overwhelming proportion of'the people at preset 
knew nothing of political institutions and could not read or wrf-e 
1 do not mention these things as matters of blame Thev were 
things we want to help to remedy. If India was not a nation we 
v.nnt to see it a nation. 

During the war from one end of India to the other one found 
ine .ndian keen about the defence against the invader—-a new 

Do a°i!"r f mperial Spirk ' ° ne saw s 'S ns of a greater India, a 

M - u-r desire for co-operation among different races of India and 
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Fitness to be proved at the bar of Parliament. 

t ' Vh - e ;? r Ind ' a CO , uId P rov e at the Bar of the Parliament that 
th Sc conditions were being cured, that education was spreading 
that an electorate had been created, and that differences between’ 
race; were disappearing, so surely under the scheme must Parlia- 
mei.L give more and more power to Indians. If these limitations 
J\ " ,‘ lnd . e . x P crienco W€ rc disregarded, he believed it would be 

fatal to die whole experiment. As the result of the proposal's he 
would sec British control relaxed as Indian control was substituted 
an I he would see thereby the connection of love, affection and gratitude- 
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said it "would be better to postpone it till after the war, 
^vould not say so if they favoured it. It was always the people 
who did not like a thing who favoured doing it to-morrow or next 
<lay. The pronouncement of His Majesty’s Government was that 
substantial steps should be taken in this direction as soon as 
possible. 


Scheme open to modification. 

It would be arrogant to a degree of folly to say that the scheme 
as it stood had to be passed into law. Its authors submitted it 
with a full sense of responsibility for criticism. If anybody would 
suggest a better way they would find in them and in the Government 
heartfelt thanks and ready acceptance. But whether it was by this* 
way or some other way, we had to put the feet of India on the 
road to national good and self-government. Otherwise all the 
glorious work which generations of Englishmen had done to build 
up that great empire would lack its supreme vindication and ju 
ficalion. It would be said that what we had succeeded in doing 
in every other part of the British Empire, except for the moment 
unfortunately in Ireland, that what our forefathers, for example, Sir 
Thomas Monro and Macaulay, said that we ought to do, we had failed 
to do in India. It would be said of us that we went on untiringly 
in unimaginative but excellent regions of material well-being axnl 
prosperity, but that when we came in India alone to tackle the task 
of feeding man’s soul by teaching him, equipping him. and 
giving him power to decide his own destinies, we were too 
timid to do it. That was a criticism which we could no: 
risk in the judgment of history. It was a criticism which there 
was no reason to risk 'and he begged the people of Britain nui to 
think that they could cut the knot by throwing India to its untrained 
people at this moment, nor by refusing to begin progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible Government, step by step, giving the lndi ms 
opportunity and knowledge that they had only to prove that dw 
had acquired the necessary habits and conventions of political life 
and responsibility to gain the whole measure which other countues 
enjoyed. If we did that, we made India for ever peaceful and 
we had a right to except from India for ever peace and contentment, 
within the British Empire. 
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gu's Election Speech at Cambridge—Nov. 191 

[In the course of his election speech at Cambridge delivered in 
Nov. 1918 Mr. Montagu said that he had a tew words to say upon a 
subject 01 interest and importance to himSelf, namely, the pledge 
given to the great Empire of India through him and repeated by the 
Premier and Mr. Bonar Law in the Election manifesto recently 
issued.! 

India’s Part in the War. 


During the War 1,161,789 Indians had been recruitted and 
1*215,338 men had been sent overseas from India, 101,439 of 
whom had become casualties. Nobody could say that India 
owing to her sympathy with the Allies’ cause and her belief in our * 
ideals did not, of her own free will, share our trouble and bear 
heir part in our victory and show herself a partner in the British 
Empire as she must be treated in the future. If I am returned to 
Parliament it would be my principal endeavour to continue the work 
I have begun, to launch India securely along the path to Self 
Government. The proposals in the Report had not met with 
' uiversai approbation. 


Tv/o Sets of Opponents. 

The principal opponents belonged to two sets. Firstly, those 
who, like .Mrs. Besant and her friends of the Indian National 
< engr-s:. thought he had not gone far enough, and secondly, those 
who like Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British Association thought 
he ha 1 gone much too far. He had been greatly surprised to find 
the two sets agreed on one point, namely, that the proposals did con 
form to the principles of the announcement of August 20, 1917. 

Nobody would be gladder than himself if he could feel that India 
today was ready for Home Rule but nobody, not even the extreme 
!*• rti vans, could say that India was ready for Home Rule to-day. He 
wu.Id not be concerned with the Government of India if he did no 
l <*lu v< that if the Indians were given an opportunity of serving 
. V country and working together, a growing sense of Nationalism 
vo i!n come. If he did noL believe them, there would be no 
promise in these Reforms. All that could now be said was that 
More was a minority looking forward to the day when they could 
Achieve what they, like himself, desired. He wanted Self-Govern- 
> v-nt for India to be a success, and in order that it might be a 
uccc h ho looked forward to giving increased opportunities. The 
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Lord Sydenham’s Suggestions Ridiculed. 

Lord Sydenham had made seven recommendations, the first six of 
v. hich were taken from the Report. Lord Sydenham wanted a large 
increase in decentralisation ; so did the report. He wanted direct 
representation, so did the Report. He wanted greater liberty for the 
Provincial Governments from the Central Government, but he 
could not give any power over the Provincial Governments, the 
Report would. Lord Sydenham wanted to give complete responsi¬ 
bility in local Provincial affairs ; so did the Report; so did Lord 
Ripon in 1885. Lord Sydenham would *be satisfied with giving w’nal 
ought to have been given thirty years ago. For the rest he would 
take one or two districts in every province, remove the British 
Civil Service and put in the Indian Civil Servants and thereby he 
thought he would satisfy the pronouncement of August 20th. If 
such proposals were carried India would have every right to say 
that we had broken our pledges. If they must have a controversy 
on the Reforms he begged Lord Sydenham and his <riends to 
conduct it in the interests of India and to recognise that ever) thing 
else was of secondary consideration. 

He had just been handed a circular from Lord Sydenham asking 
for subscriptions to the Indo-British Association as insurance 
premiums for British interests in India. That was not the way »> 
build up an Empire. That was not a principle to be tolerated in 
consideration of this great Imperial question. British trade hud 
done marvels for India, but he rested his case on the welt are of 
the Indian people. The interest of a Constitution could not be 
bartered for the interest of any trade. On this great question, they 
must decide between the spirit of to day and the spirit of 0 7 
years ago. 

Lord Lansdowne. 

Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords recentl) rcgreitcd his 
t M : tague’s) promise of responsible Government for India. 5S L *y 
-dd that the Indian soldiers opposed this. Mr. Montague > T ' 
nnection quoted a letter he had received from an In 
Palestine. The officer declared that all sensible Muhammadans favour¬ 
ed the Montague-Chelmsford Report and proceeded.— “ lhiuL^ in 
India have changed very much and are rapidly changing. Whit L 
v*i; in the Indian army to-day would scarcely be believed. Would 
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W that the Brahmanas, Rajputs, Sikhs and Muhammadan/will 
. the same table -without even a shade of caste prejudice? 
In the regiments which have been serving in France all Indian 
oncers on many occasions mess together. Also there is a wonder 
ful change in their aspirations and views.” 

Fins letter answered Lord Lansdowne. His great predecessor 
Lord Morley, remarked that it was not easy for a n an to apply m a 
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Lord Lansdowne ***" 

The India, of to-day 

lf „;n-1„ C ° U . ld i!?. th ? I " dia . Britain , has done so much to build up. 


the cjuickenmg effect of education we have introduced, which India 
so eagerly desires to extend, if you could realise the potential wea'h 
' hal awa,t S the investment of British capital for the benefit of India 
it you acknowledged the marvellous response to our demand which 
01,1 cause has aroused in India, if you realised how the suddIv ,.f 

men was only limited by the lack of training and habit, how the 

i u].piy of material was only limited by- undeveloped manufacturin'* 
(..Mac,!; how the supplies generally were only limited by poverty 
e?v,>n‘ | b> “ ndev . el °P ed resources, if you knew the eager welcome 
\on «nni i pnn . c !P le partnership in the Empire, then I am sure 
CSS rfc® »>' <l=termlna.i„,_dc s pi., Ihe 1™, 
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1’U following is an extract from the Editorial column ' of the 
' ' a . fy ..jJ 2 : t >> ! 9 /( ^- This is one of /hose sober English 
% l h • uhuh alike for its breadth of view and perspicacity of ) ; 

" , ha ? ’ na,h /he »«meo/ England endearing to all.' Its preset 
O p", of/Ac Indian causes so lt( ar, unprejudiced, and ju st )hat 
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Empire. A Tory Government may 
^cites no dcfusive expectations. A Liberal Government nn) 
arouse hopes, and in some measure fulfil them. A Coalition is apt 
to' promise, while its acts render fulfilment impossible. We darcp 
not risk in India the failures and-provocations which two successive 
Coalitions have accumulated in Ireland. The parallel is ominous, 
but it would be folly to refuse to face risks which lie in the nature 
of these combinations...Let us hope that "Mr. Montague will be more 
fortunate than Mr. Duke, but it will be well to adjust our calcula¬ 
tions to the probability that the bureaucracy and the well-organised 
^British commercial interests in India will find backing in the 
Cabinet for their opposition to any large or significant concessions. 
The recent refusal to allow a deputation of influential Indian 
nationalists to come to England to state their case is a reminder 
that the forces of resistance are alert and strongly posted at the 
•centre of power. 

There is one circumstance in the Indian problem which in-iv 
incline even the most realistic and the least generous ot the o er 
school to large concessions. The military aspect ot our eastern 
problems had changed fundamentally since Mr. Montague s appoint- 


ment was first made. 

The German line lay no farther East than Poland, and in 
Asiatic Turkey the Russian Army was holding on advanced 1 me 
which included the Armenian provinces. To-day the crumbling 
of the Russian State has opened to the Turco-Germans a door of 
penetration which may carry them dangerously near to the outposts 
of India. The effect of the German advance is evident in Persia. 
The benevolent interest of Berlin in Afghanistan, of which the latest 
phase is the suggestion that the Ameer should be provided > uh 
a port in. Baluchistan, is another symptom of the trend of Germ n 
policy. _ jM 

This Turco-< lerman penetration of the northern road^ winch 
lead to the backdoors of India can have no dangers for us, unions 
all sense of statesmanship deserts us. The future depenc s <>n onr 
realisation of the fact that the true defence of India m the fijnmia- 
tions to ccmc must be neither distance nor the sea, neither deserts 


nor the Himalayas, but the 


Contentment of the Indian peoples 

v.r.h their lot. This vast population would laugh at the b.iic 
suggestion of invasion if it were mobilised to defend a btato which 


mist, 





THE NATION 

dec! as its own. The key to the military problem is poIfcyT 

-- r .; r we . ”, ventured to make India a self-supporting, defensive 

r \. , .'T ld ^' lve , ceased to be a lure for conquerors. That means 
h- vever. the abandonment of the jealous traditions which feared 

mi'Vuv ” al i ve °. ilce . rs feared to entrust native regiments with 
which^r— 

c ‘d" : .sword! "rheV'wm^L°^ 

defending" ^ 

merely the sod of their native land but a Government based on 
then-own consent. If on the other hand, we hesitate to give or 
give grudgingly, it fol ows that we shall continue to neglect ite t 
d tensive resources, adhere to the tradition of confiding its defence- 
to a \\ lute garrison, and thereby risk, not perhaps its loss but at 
' intrigues and alarms which may and must make our con¬ 
tinue,1 rule in India burdensome to ourselves and irksome to iu- 
P'-ople. To say that 


»}, 


The Danger to India 


*’s at some distant date to a successful foreign invasion is to take 

neve^ be fr 'rui■ n W * . Th o, odds . are that the actual invasion will 
rather : s tint o ,c’ ° r jf the attempt is made. The danger 

' >r '1 defenc - 1 ^? 11 !?^nted India vyhose miHions we dare not arm 

Srlguing^ politicians and Mot , htr,and is a standin S invitation to 
. v Jnd „ antbiuous soldiers. Their plots. their 

ot ■ ni ■ - / i' above all, tlieir armaments and our counter an 
' ™ danger enough without an actual invasion. If™| 

, u : “™ *"d» t0 , detend herself we must permanently com cribe 
j. manhood to do it. If we do arm her, it follows that we 

■ i see to it that she is contented with her lot. 

| entinent is not a condition of mind into which a country 
hypnotised by phrases. The Indian demand for Home 
e 1 only , t way „f UInmm g m> the will of a people to dca 


with a 


whole 


mi 

S..1 


it self-reap 


it. 


poor tl 
the 


)mplex 
:t. The 


that 


of problems which touch Its inters 
Ian 1 which still dazzles the ambitiou 
daily income of its inhabitant 
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hea 1 V/T!? 8 rn• at somethin S less th 

•‘halfilw i r Charles Llliott. a very high authority, said that 

0 ‘W*cultural population never knows from year’s *>pd to 
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'.fiRA what it is to have their hunger satisfied." Even to . 
-.-ie-fifth of' the children of school-age go to school, though 
native liaroda has contrived to establish universal education. 


§L 


Grievance of the Colour Line 

The grudging admission of Indians to responsible posts, the 
f r closing lo them, until Mr. Montague's recent decision, of commissioned 
ranks in the Army, and the rankling insult of their treatment in 
our Colonies—all these things have made our problem something 
more than a question of political machinery. Home Rule means 
ior, Indians the power to remedy these grievances. If Mr. Monta- 
guTs proposals are still transitional, as we suppose they will be, ^ 
and stop short of full responsible government, the interval which 
separate them from that ideal must not he large, and the grant must 
cany with it its own latent promise of expansion. If lor the tim<* 
the Central Government is still an English Bureaucracy and if die 
Viceroy's Council, however it may be developed, fall short of being 
a sovereign representative body, there must be compensation in the 
provinces. Unless these at least, subject to the veto of the \ icero) s 
Government, are given responsible government, the scheme v. ,11 
fall dangerously short of satisfying Indian aspirations. A fairh 
long traditional period already lies behind us, and Lord Moriey s 
re forms are a foundation on which a much more imposing structure 
of autonomy must now be built. The War has changed all the 
conditions of our problem. It has made of the self-determine 
tion ” of subject peoples an ideal to which all civilised governments 
d > homage, even if it be only lip-homage. The pace of reforms 
has been quickened. Mankind mu$t contrive to cover in a few 
years-an evolution which in normal times might have been spread 
•>ver a generation. 


MR. BERNARD HOUGHTON ON REFORMS. 

y 7/r following is an extract from an article a huh apfd) < / m 
I'-ilia," !hr (Songress Organ in England, over the sigaatui t ■/ 
Bernard Houghton, late of the Indian Civil Service.] 

1’he Simla Government has in some respects administered India 
well But, a.*; the Report s.i\$. “it is no longer sufficient to 
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luster India. ’ It is no longer sufficient to say, as some 
it: ‘We give you justice; we give you order; we give you 
ads ; we put those who so desire it in the way of making money; 
vnat more do you want?’’ Here is no case for the official, however, 
painstaking but for the statesman ;—for a statesman who, like Cavour, 
will plan, knead, and mould all circumstances, level all obstacles, 
concentrate all energies on the single object in view—in this case 
responsible government. From tins standpoint Simla has an ill 
record. It does not inspire trust. 

. , * ll( ? Government which lias shown its efficiency in Mesopotamia, 

us loyalty by the ignoring of Lord Morley’s orders on local self- 
government, its liberalism by the internments without trial its 
sympathy with free institutions by the Press and other arbitrary Acts, 
does not come to the task with clean hands. But this is not the 


worst. The whole tone of the resolutions and acts of the Govern¬ 
ment, the speeches of its Ministers in the Council Chamber, breathe 
a settled hostility to popular aspirations and evince a resolution to 
yield no power save under duress. To hand over the control of 
these momentous reforms to such officials is like handing over the 
introductions of free institutions in Germany to a Ministry of 
Prussian Junkers or the establishment of Home Rule to the Orange 
Grand Committee. There is no community of aim. There is 
rather antagonism of will. 

But, it will be said, surely the Report has introduced modifica- 
10nb nk> the government of India which may breathe some life 
uU<) t le dry bones of officialdom. Modifications there are but they 
■ 0 no suffice. The addition of another Indian in the Executive 
CoiinciJ can achieve little, even if, as by no means follows, he is in 
full sympathy with the great popular movement in India. The 
Legislative Council will, indeed, for the first time, have an elected 
maj )i ity. But its power is paralysed by the creation of anew 
Council of State which avowedly will answer all the purposes of the 
old official bloc. So much for the credit. On the debit side we 
read that Simla will be less under the control of the (reformed) 
India Office, that the staff will be increased, and, perhaps, even less 
in touch with district life than hitherto, that “ the capacity of the 
Government of India to obtain its will in all essential matters must 
Be unimpaired.” Small wonder that some prominent Indians, on 
Tcadinthese provisions, have confessed to a feeling akin to despair. 
Gov can India receive with a smile reforms which leave Simla, 
the head and front of the bureaucratic system, unreformed, nay! 
• Ojji l engthened against the people s will ?“ Did men laugh ’ 


misr^ 
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Slimed Voltaire, £t when they saw Phalairs’ bull being m 
it?" Either a new and popular spirit must be infused into 
the Central Government or its power ifiust be vastly curtailed. 
Simla must be eithered bettered or fettered. Otherwise, the 
Montague-Chelmsford scheme will fail, exactly as the Morley- 
Minto scheme has failed, and its failure may wreck alike the 
honour of England and the weal of India. 

The least measure that can bring about a degree of harmony 
between Simla and the Indian people, and ensure that it will 
neither let nor hinder but truly help forward the march towards 
self-government, would seem to lie in reform of the central govern¬ 
ment on the same lines as those in the Provinces. That is to say. 
certain subjects should be transferred to Indian Ministers selected 
from the Legislative Assembly, who will also be members of the 
Executive Council. Only, as I have already suggested in the case 
of the Provinces, the Minister or Ministers must be responsible 
to the Assembly and removable by it. There can be no training, 
in self-government without a responsible elected Assembly, and 
without power there is no responsibility. In such a change there 
is nothing cataclysmal, nothing to inspire fear or to shake con¬ 
fidence. It forms a reasonable halfway house on the way to 
self-government. It gives occasion whereby the people may learn 
the art of ruling, the rulers may shed the hard shell of bureaucracy. 
Through it the central government, now so isolated, must inevitably 
be brought more into sympathy and harmony with the new life 
in India. 


If. as none may doubt, the goal before India is federation, the 
Council of State may well remain as the embryo of a future Senate. 
The function of a Senate is to preserve the autonomy, the inde¬ 
pendent life, of the Provinces, whilst the other Chamber expresses, 
develops, and quickens the life of the nation as a whole. Ot 
necessity the Council of Stale will at first have a strong o' lit ini 
tinge. For that reason, and because the present is a stage or 
transition and training, its power over transferred subjects should 
be limited. In reserved subjects it should be supreme. L might 
hold a position analogous to the Grand Committees in the Provinces. 
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Lord Sydenham on Indian Reforms. 


<SL 


The following appeared in the “ National News ” of Kngiand 
over , 1 ‘, C sl S nalure of Lord Sydenham. This is one of his Lordship's 
.nost clear presentation of his views of the matter. 


l or . more than four years the British people have been (minimi 
or their existence in conditions of increasing stress. Sacrif ees 
have bee., demanded from all alike. Sorrows have touched every 
' The freedom of the individual has given way to the stern 
exigencies of War. and burdens of mapv kinds have been cheer 
fully borne. As we strive to follow the swaying fortunes of c, r 
arms, rejo.cing m the splendid gallantry and devotion of our sailors 
ana soldiers on sea and in the air grievimr for ihl g 
losses and the suffering entailed, and working strenuously to supplV 
the needs of our fighting men, there has been no time to watchThe* 
ra P 1 ■ growth of a dangerous movement in India. In our intense 
r»reoccupation, the small section of English-educated politicians ,>f 
he Indian upper caste saw their opportunity and have turned it i- 
the fullest account. We are now face to face with demands based 
upon the avowed intention of making British Rule impossible‘and 

v.e shall, while still engrossed in the world War, be called upon t«> 

lake decisions upon which the fate of India must depend. 


A Seditious Group. 


uf India' 1 who rl*° ■ ' certain that the Princes and Cl 
.j ; | ' ' se dlc downfall of Britain must mean to 

/ Tt’ W ° Ud hca f rl ! y ? lld generously support the Imperial 

Vi . - 1 -' . ' vas as ccrtain that the gallant Indian Army, under 

hi, .su officers whom it loved and trusted, would fight bravck 

'•hci \er duly called. So much everyone who knew India con 

J'" 1 " llat " ( e <)il! n ° l expect was that the invaluable 

h if of the Chiefs and of the fighting classes of India ami the 
resources tit the country, the utilisation of which for War tnirtio.se.s 
• brought wealth and prosperity to many Indians would i,- 
a lege t as valid reasons for handing over power to a little fraction 
k population which has nut only done nothing in help the* 

, dT „r, in ilS fa,e / ,H “, hM -»*> wisin R * ferment in India 

u l' ,’ I nching contempt for British Rule hroadca 
War began, d- Imos. to increase om al ounding difficult W 


MINISr^ 



Grave happenings kept secret. 
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The Report of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State practically 
admits this claim, and is mainly concerned with finding means of 
placating the little body of political agitators who have not even 
taken the trouble to veil their objects. The authors of this report 
disregard the grave happenings in India since August 1914. of which 
the public at home has been kept in ignorance. They are as 
oblivious of the pregnant experience of recent years, which has 
shown that every concession to the political party has led to 
outrages and to fresh demands couched in truculent language. 
Lord Curzon’s partition of Bengal, which was welcomed by the 
Mohamedan population of the severed portion, was made the exci.ee 
for a violent agitation, which was not in the least appeased when the 
territorial frontiers of the Bengali nation were restored in igi*. 
The' announcement that Lords Morley and Minto were incubating 
reforms led to a dangerous campaign of seditious oratory in Upper 
India and elsewhere, necessitating special measures of precaution. 
Then followed bomb outrages and the assassination of European'., 
to be succeeded by the murder of Indian police officers. T. he 
mission of Mr. Montague to India—a concession to agitation in the 
middle of the War—gave a fresh impulse to the forces of disorder, 
and the shameful organised attacks by Hindus upon peaceful 
Moslem villagers in Bihar was planned in anticipation of “ reform > 
which were expected to mark the further weakening of British rule. 
Whenever there has been yielding to the political clique . as in tic 
release of Mrs. Besant from her pleasant place of internment, an 
increase of clamour and vituperatton lias resulted. 


A Crazy Constitution. 


No one who has not closely followed the ‘-Home Rule 1 
“Self-government within the Empire’ movement dining recent 
years, its propaganda and effects, can form an ac« uraie cMinnitc? 
iff the certain result of the adoption of the crazy constitutio 1 
the Report attempts to set forth. There are defects in our yvstc in 
* f government which have often been pointed out, and sonic < 1 
them are now to be remedied ; but that system has worked inii?cL> 
in India, and there is not the faintest sign of a real popular 
tor any change. The number of Indians holding offices of eve rti 
kind has been steadily increasing. The Viceroy and SecrfeMrv ot 


tatc 



ceive. tl 


ignificunce of the fat 
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jjKine Morley-Minto Reforms, Government has “generally 
lied to give way ’ when face to face “with anything approach¬ 
ing solid opposition on the part of Indian members.” In other 
words, Indian opinion—as is right and proper—nOw carries full 
weight. Where these Reforms have failed is that the elected 
Members of Council represent only a small privileged minority 
or die population, and nearly half of them are lawyers whose 
interests are, in too many cases, antagonistic to those of the reaF 
people of India. Here lies scope for further changes directed to 
ensure the representation of the working classes. A drastic over¬ 
hauling of the whole system of education, which is visibly retardin'*- 
progress, would be the wisest reform that could be undertaken • 
but only a strong Government could carry it out in face of interested 
political opposition. 


Russia's Lesson. 

Everyone who realises all that is now at stake in India, the great 
Imperial interests involved in the maintenance of order, the wonder¬ 
ful progress since the Mutiny, and the appaling object lesson which 
die collapse of authority in Russia has provided, must study the 
proposals of the Report. The picture of Indian conditions which 
i* presents fails to portray essential facts. The object at which it 
aims is to appease an artificial agitation by concessions which would 
dlect of undermining all authority in India, and, by the 
admmisti.uive confusion which they involve, would powerfully 
stimulate and even justify the demand for more. So long as India 
is al solutely dependent upon Great Britain for internal order, for 
pioteciion against external aggression, and for the credit which is 
enabling her to build up industries steadily growing, the paramount 
pov.cr oi our Rule must be maintained, not by constitutional 
artifices, but as a living force everywhere recognised and respected- 
•'> { jowrnrnent which shows weakness is doomed. 





MORI.EV ON IN.DIAL REFORMS. 

UNT WORLEY ON INDIAN REFORMS. 

National Liberal Club—June 25* 



[At the National Liberal Club (Eng.) there was a dfstin- 
guished gathering of eminent Indians, many M. Ps, and Lords, 
under the presidency of the Marquis of Lincolnshire on the un¬ 
veiling of a marble bust of Lord Morley presented to him by 
his friends and admirers, mainly Indian. Lady Baig (Abbas Ali) 
unveiled the bust, and Sir M. Bhawanagre presented it with 
, a fitting speech. Lord Morley thanked them in reply and in 
the course of his speech made a reference to the Indian Re¬ 

forms then uppermost in everyone’s mind.] 

The motto of Lord Minto and himself was “Rally the mo¬ 

derates” and he hoped that that would continue to be thc* Vs 
aim. Whatever changes might be necessary, no security could 
be certain unless they had the moderates with them. Lord 

Minto once wrote to him, “1 do believe we can accumulate 
great influence if we only give to the people of India evidence 
of sympathy.” Then the present Sovereign of this realm, who 
had just returned from India, made a speech at the Guildhall 
in which he said that sympathy was the keyword to succcs. 
in holding the loyalty of anil doing service for the Indians. 
Sympathy was no substitute for wise government ; but, on the 

other hand, no government was w’ise which tried to do with¬ 
out it, and that certainly w r as a maxim that was followed du¬ 

ring the time that Lord Minto was responsible for the govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Lord Cromer had said a wise thing when he declared that 

it was much better to give an Indian an appointment over an 
Englishman, even “though* he was the less competent of the 
two. That was paradoxical, but it meant that you gained mmc 

in popular content than you lost in not having the hi st d 
ministrator. One did not need to have the genius of Aibtmln 
to perceive that a Viceroy and a Secretary of State would be- 
all the more likely to understand the feelings, the opinions* 
the drift of India if they had an Indian on the Advisory 
Executive Council. I ooking back upon that controversy, he 
would say that the most essential of all reforms was the adop¬ 
tion of the principle that no Indian w r as unfitted as such to 
fulfil the highest duties of citizenship and the highest respon¬ 
sibilities of government. He recalled in this connexion the 
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P77 c and sacrcJ Promise given by Queen Victoria that 
X holding of" office" ^ ^ 

I he admission of an Indian to the Secretary, of State’s Coun 
cd was the most stiffly opposed of all • the Aforle -Minto e 

reform to w,,ich 

amplified. In this respect they had beenT™ 0 ’ and 

experience. V y <ld been th °roughly justified by 

The Reforms. 

Neither Lord Minto nor himself ever said ,k„ .> • r 
would put a stop to agitation, or that they t 
political hunger of India, lie was content 5 „ satlsf >' the 

Lonl Minto would have been content, when he r'"d "T SUrC 
ieeling of the people of India was never so good ,s : ‘ iat Uie 
Lord H:trdinge also spoke of the vast political imm* v 9 !‘ + ‘ 
that had taken place, and said it was entirely dur M e r' U 'i 
Minto and himself. 3 due t0 Lord 

■ Correspondents had asked him what lie thought of the nm 
..tortus, lie would be precipitate if he gave b |" 
Aye or No or praise or dispraise, though it would no 
mauer u he did He had given a careful study to the L n 

,:vrs u h is Tt'X- ‘hTidt ’’ 5 rx Mag more respea: 

p.o.lounce on the clauses or wh„V *u, £® WaS " Ut «<->ng to 
mitlee stage He felt '.hi w .might happen on the Com- 

S«g the lineaments 'of l ffie S®°“ d «* • b “ mislak 1 n <" 

the progeny of igjg [i,. 1 V , \ Ph> s| ognomv ot 1909 in 
tin l, e would not take pm n a ref, repr , oa . ch *. d f,ar slat,I 'K 
'0 an Indian Parliament. He would iVke to V mi ? hl 
.a meaucby a Parliament. lie dTiot'tow" whether^ 1 

... V Parll,:mr^r v\at W sort'° o r f e *1 T° iry wou,d 

n . ie:..i that might ^'ccjM 

suppose for a moment that all the convulsion .«T cou,d 
sw eeping over the world was going to pass India by 

as "faying dm" they "were j® ^ of 
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the Secretary of Stale for India, and while he ’heft 
af^Mr. Montagu's orders were more likely to be, on the whole 
recommended than any other that could he imagined, he de¬ 
precated at this early stage in the discussion of the matter the kind 
of truculence of tone already adopted by some organs of opinion 
who treated this serious and important movement in connexion 
with India as if it were a mere passing difference in our 
own public and political life. We needed all the freedom 
from paity passion that we could get to bring us safely through 
the difficult position in which we were. He had the highest 
admiration for the zealous counsels and active experience and 
influence which Mr. Montagu had brought to bear on the prob¬ 
lems of Indian government from the day that he entered the 
India Office, and no doubt he had continually cast the lead 
and taken his soundings before making his recommendation 
Was it’surprising that India should show herself alive and awake 
to all the events that were now passing in the world ? 


Lord Macaulay once said :— “Do you think we can give the In¬ 
dians knowledge "without awakening their ambition ? Do you 
think we can awaken their ambition without giving them some 
legitimate vent for it V* And then he said “It may be the 
public mind of India may expand under our system until it 
has outgrown our system”—-that was to say, that, having be¬ 
come instructed in European knowledge, the Indians might in 
some future age demand European institutions. That was a 
process, said he, which would have to be carefully watched, 
it would have to be faced, and those would be just and wise 
statesmen who did not shrink from letting the Imperial public 
realise all that might lie before them. It could riot be met by 
dogmatic negatives ; there could have to be considerate lic.u* 
ment, whether in the form of Mr. Montagu’s proposals or in any 


other form. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ON THE REFORMS. 

[The following appeared in the Daily Telegraph (Loud.) of 
■Vug. hist. As a sample of the Anti-Indian Reform campaign L 1 
by Lord Sydenham and the In !<>-British Association the article 
quoted below will be read with interest !n India | 

If it were not for our pre-occupation with the War. especially 
at so critical a time in its present course, we should be pro¬ 
bably paying more attention to some of those questions about 
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reform which were raised by Lord Sydenham in ' 
of Lords a week agd. We confess to a certain uneasiness 
on the subject, because points of great importance, as it seems 
to us, are being taken as settled, and considerations which are 
very germane to the issue are being put aside and neglected. 
\\ hen the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was placed before the 
House, it was settled that certain Committees should be appoint¬ 
ed in older to examine the details of the scheme, and the 
natural inference was that their report would be submitted to 
the House before any further steps were taken. We have now 

hefoi.j us the views taken by the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council and we will venture to say that such re¬ 
markable proposals are by no means of a kind that can be 

accepted without a great deal of anxious consideration. So far 

we can gather from the telegrams received from Simla, the 
Committee of non-official members of the Legislative Council, 
although approving in principle the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme* 
allow themselves to make recommendations which are not so 
much of the nature of reforms as in their essence revolution* 
ary. Naturally, perhaps, they ask for the introduction of res¬ 
ponsible government into the Government of India, with a 
division of reserved and transferred subjects, the latter to be 
an ier the control of a Minister or Ministers with consequential 
budgetary powers. They then proceed to demand fiscal auto¬ 
nomy on the Dominions model, and it is suggested that the 
powers should be limited to military and political 
matters, and also to those affecting the defence vof India. We 
ha i .e mentioned only the relatively moderate proposals. There 
arc others which go much farther. The Indian Executive 
Government is to be half European and half Indian ; the 
institution of a Privy Council—a very legitimate object of cri¬ 
ticism-- is condemned : 50 per cent, of the Indian Civil Sor- 
'uce, it is suggested, should be recruited in India, while 25 
j ci cent, of the commissioned officers of the Indian Army 
mu it nIso be Indians. These are the salient proposals; but we 
mav remark that those which were urged by dissentient members 
of the Committee, were, of course framed after the model of the 
resolutions passed by the Indian Congress at Bombay. If we were to 
that what the Committee demands, or at all events, what some 
members of the Committee demand, is a complete up-to-date 
democracy of the Russian type, 
general tendency of this Report. 




would hardly be exaggerating the 


misr#y 
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^$jtir objection, however, to this or any other scheme put forwal 
"not depend so much on individual propositions as on the kind 
of assumption which underlies the whole procedure. In our 
opinion it is absolutely wrong that the India office should take tor 
granted certain changes in India without any adequate discussion o! 
the principles involved. The whole Indian scheme, with its mani¬ 
fest difficulties, and in some cases its absurdities, has never received 
any adequate discussion in Parliament, and the appointment of these 
Committees ought to have been surrounded with greater safeguards ; 
at all events they, ought not to have been appointed in advance of 
any general agreement on the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. So 
far as this country is concerned, we see no reason to piesupposu 
that proposals of an exceedingly serious and far-reaching character 
must, as a matter of course, and without any hestitation, be approved. 
1 o some extent we are being kept in the dark on vital points on 
which it is absolutely necessary we should have the opportunity f°r 
clear and unbiassed opinion, 'fake the case of the Report of the 
Rowlatt Committee. Lord Sydenham urged in the House of Lords 
that though this was a State paper of the greatest significance, we 
have not yet had the findings of the Committee in any complete 
form laid before us. “ It was essential” Lord Sydenham said, 
<k that Parliament and the public should not be left dependent on 
extracts from the Indian papers for information in this matter.’’ He 
made the very natural suggestion that there had been some reluct¬ 
ance in publishing these revelations, for the revelations themsel\os 
are extremely serious and important. Within recent years, as most 
of those who have been in India know, there has been in existence 
a far reaching revolutionary movement which, to make its menace 
the more sinister, is under secret control. Of course, the Germans 
at the outbreak of the War did all they could to take a part in re¬ 
volutionary activity. There was definite attempt made to import 
arms into India, and a very grave and threatening plot in the Tin it* 
was discovered happily just in time. As a matter of fac the story 
t Id by the Rowlatt Committee is that of a widely spread criminal 
conspiracy with ramifications existing all over the world, and • c 
names of several prominent Indian politicians are mentioned whose 
speeches and writings were an open incentive to murder and assas¬ 
sination The defence made for the non-publication of this Repou 
is not of a very convincing character. Lord Islington said that 
owing to a misunderstanding” copies of the Report had only 
been despatched as late as Oct. 9, and that to avoid* any further 
delay the Secretary of State had given instructs ns that the Report 
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/ be reprinted in this country and laid before Parliament nTtlm" 
e of a fortnight or three weeks. We agree with the Marquis 
of Crewe that what Lord Islington called a misunderstanding 
amounts to a really grave blunder. Here is information, equally 
valuable and serious which, from whatever cause, is kept back, 
although long ago it ought to have been made available for due con- 
*Mcrati°n by the House. Nor must we forget that, in view of the 
drastic changes recommended by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
p\ery opportunity ought to be given for a full discussion, not only of 
the reasons which make this or a similar reform advisable qr qeces- 
sary, but also of the undoubted perils involved in a revolutionary 
movement, the existence of which everyone acknowledges but 
which it seems convenient for certain officials to ignore. 

LORD ISLINGTON ON INDIAN REFORMS. 

(Pall Mall Gazette) 

[The Rt. Hon. Lord Islington , G. C. M . G., D.S.O . P.C. was 

the Lnder-Secretary of State for India last year.] 

1 hose who are indulging in criticism of the proposed construc¬ 
tion i changes for India think too much of conditions as they ought 
to »e and too little of conditions as they are. The ideal must, of 
( , course, be kept in sight. But the difficulties that make it impossible 
to rea ise ihe ideal all at once must equally be kept in view. India 
is never ad responsible Government, as we understand it Indian? 

*: : 1,0 r vet b . ecomc a unified people, though during the past gen- 

# f j 1 . ' bave considerable progress in that direction. 

Those circumstances make it necessary to go forward with great 
caul ion. It is far better to move forward slowly than to take a false 
Mop ihat might prejudice India’s future. 

1 maintain that the only fair way -to measure the institutions 
1 u: ; projected is to compare them with those that exit at present 
in India. ( an any one who has made such a comparison say that 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms does not propose a 
Tinite break with the past ? Can anyone who has made such a 
nmon deny that Indians are, for the first time, to have a mea¬ 
sure of control over the official bureaucracy 

Hie exact extent to which such control can be handed over is, 
afvr all, a matter of detail. The main point is that the principle on 
winch Indian governance is based is to be revolutionised, Anynn*- 
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^WE^gVasped that basic fact is sure to agree that xve are about 

- ^ileru but fundamental changes in the methods of Indian 


§L 


administration. 


Time has moved forward. The schools, the colleges, and Uni¬ 
versities created by us in India have borne abundant fruit. The 
railways, telegraphs, telephone, posts, and other means of communi¬ 
cation introduced by us have helped to wipe out distance and to 
enable Indians to exchange views freely with one another. Foreign 
travel and education at our Universities and Inns of Court, and 
in other countries have enabled thousands of young Indians to 
obtain a nearer view of our institutions. We should be blind 
indeed if we did not recognise the potency of the impulses that 
we have set in motion, or if, recognising it, we refused to give 
them scope. v> 


Th-D Proposed Arrangement. 

Officials, it mist be remembered, will not remain masters <>{ all 
die departments as they are at present. On the contrary, they will 
occupy, in several departments, the position that parmanent officials 
occupy in this country, the real head of the departments being the 
political chief responsible to Indian electorates. 

This dua control is a mere transitory arrangement clesigm :l to 
help India to get over the stile The greater the political aptiLude 
Indians show the quicker this system will disappear. Therefore, 
the pace of progress will, in a large measure, be set by Indians 
themselves. 

We oighi to take every possible care to ensure that the Indian 
Legislatures are truly representative of the Indian people, and are 
not merel) composed of classes of superior intellectual powei, u r.s- 
pcciive of vital interests in the country. 1 am cxtreitu lv doubtful 
that out Western system of territorial electorates will, at pr mu, 
realise uiis essential object in India. Ii is however, unwise u» u 1 
linal jidgment upon the subject, until the labours of the Com niiu i 
diorll/to he appointed to enquire into the franchise and other 
allied questions, have been completed i’ut I will add this, one 
observation. The extent, both in regard to number and import nice, 
to which subjects are to be transferred to Ministerial control m pi*<- 
Mncial Legislatures should largely be determined bv the extent to 
which an electoral svstem can be adopted, which will ensure a tine 
representation of die people and interests in the Legislative t. ooncil 
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Lines of Advance. 

” iven Increased financial and'administrate po™™™ 
I for one—and in this connection I 


are to he 


my own personal views—am convinced * thlT .^P ressi "& on\y 
itoing administrative reform the Indian prJbimt 0 '^']/’T"" 11 ' 
unsolved. As I pointed out last year in‘ the cou e ofT 
Mesopotamian debate in the House of Lord., and lj/ • 

t ie course of an address that I delivered at Oxford. the present 
centralised system accumulates into its own hands the daily eVnaml 
ing activities and ambilions of that vast continent, 1.008074 sonar,’ 
miles m area, and with a population of over 244,000,000 persons' 
Ciiu as this goes on, the Governor General finds hi.nself becoming 
more and more the mouthpiece of groups of highly centralised de- 
out touch with provincial sentiment. We must reverse 


their 

centr; 


x - —.. • » - ieverse 

bU m and give at least the major provinces freed-jm to manage 

i“ air * wl . thout . bein 2 perpetually subjected to control bv the 
authority which often causes undue delay. 

Administrative Freedom. 


e tc.orates, it is imperative to exercise a measure of cieck from 
above. Such control legitimately belongs to Parliament, ani should 
bo c ;ercised through its agent, the Secretary of state for India, 

? lbe six decades that have elapsed since the Act ol iS«?S 
1 , the Secretary of State, who by the Act was furn\sh *d 
►lete power over Indian affairs, has in a large mea.ure 
his authority to the Central Government in liilia* 
provincial Govermcnis are not sufficiently masters in lluir 

lndi. f„ e and are obIi S ed ‘o look to the Government 
111 t(JI sanction before they can 


Durin 
v» a . passe 
with com] 
de legated 
The 
f \vn 


rn. 


en of 


■ that 


carry out work of pureh 


■quires promptitude in 


local 

lion. 
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/opinion myself that in many matters of provincial aflminisi 
fgreat deal more elasticity in control over provincial Govern¬ 
ments should be established, and i believe this can be effected with 
greater success bv the Secretary of State in Council re-assuming the 
powers granted him by the Act of iS58, and deciding afresh what 
matters can property be left to the discretion of provincial Gove la¬ 
ments, those that can with greater convenience and efficiency be 
delegated by him to the Government of India, and those which he 
will reserve in his own hands. I believe that it is by pursuing a course 
in this direction that provincial governments can best be given that 
amount of freedom of action which it is desirable in the interests of 
their pvovinces that they should enjoy. In the above suggestion 
I am assumingthata select Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
containing a strong element with experience of Indian affairs, is 
appointed on lines recommended in Setion 295 of the Report and 
that certain changes are made in the India Office and in the consti¬ 
tution of the India Council. 


Trad© and Industry. 

I believe, for instance, that the Secretary of State in Council 
would prove a more effective confirming authority than the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to matters pertaining to the development 
of trade and industry in India, which should become one of the. 
most prominent features in Indian progress of the immediate future. 
Living and moving, as he does, in the financial centre of the world, 
he can easily place himself in communication with those concerned' 
in finance and trade who will be in a position to afford him expert 
advice. Thus India would have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose through the abolition of the indirect method. 

If Ihe provinces are given a substantial increase of freedom of 
action, as I sincerely trust will be the case, the Provincial Governor 
of the future will have placed upon his shoulders many new and 
delicate duties. It is said by some that under the Reform Scheme 
the position of a Governor will become ijkolerable, and it wtd 
difficult to secure any one to undertake f I work. I oannot bring 

myself’ to believe that this will be the case. Men will have to be 
chosen of considerable experience, possessing tact and high qualn\ 
in public affairs. The history of the British Empire presents a 
glowing record of public men who have left these shores and have 
filled with distinction and credit positions where they have h id 
discharge tasks no less onerous or difficult ihan those that will < 
front a Governor of an Indian piovince in the future. I h oe 
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iUk’.lVar myself that, when the time comes, men will be found 
». t'» meet the occasion. 


<§L 


as 


THE SPECTATOR OH INDIAN REFOMS. 

o r .. f |?->l' 0ll T Winf? i - letters were addressed to the Spectator, 
• L . onel ,Curtis, and the other by Mr. C. Roberts M l>., 
' 1 •' 0 ] e c lr >g to the low and denunciatory language used by 

that paper m its comments on the Momagu-Chelmsford Report. We 
rcham trom quoting the comments as they are full of the grossest 
•u oise of Ridians and the foulest attacks on all who sympathise 
; !jl , "! ’ a k .T*? at Paper, it requires only to be said, has outdone the 
.he lnuio-Britishi association in its atiack on Indian Reforms and 
li:- knowledge of Indians and Indian affairs'appears to be’ only 
equalled by the level of its own language.] 7 

Letter of Lionel Curtis 

Sir, 

The following statement appears in your article on the 
ruoutagu Chelmsford Report: “Now the gossips tell us that the 
Indian Report was thought and written by Curtis, camouflaged by 
Montagu, and signed by Chelmsford.” When gossip is idle it ought 
an< ^ ~ rnu5? ! : therefore say that I left India in February 
ir .• v / * " P ? rt ^ vas _ wr hten. I had said everything I had to say 
miblished 1 ?* People of India on Responsible Government , 

nrintp ] .i t .P revi0us I)ec ember. This, like manv other papers 
Po! l ’• WaS the Viceroy and Secretary of State. 

j u el ? “ ai . e ln trunt °f you, and you can judge for 'ourself 
u " v ,n ' cl ‘ or how little my arguments influenced their recommeuda- 
>'K leally (he point is not worth the while either of volirself 
your readers at a time like this. What matters is simply how far 
recommendations are sound or otherwise. 

As. however, 1 am forced to take up my pen to contradict the 
ipw I cannot lay it down without recording my protest against 
Itt reference in this article to * 7 .he political section of the Brah- 
‘ cast in India ” I submit to your better judgment. Sir that 
‘ grave, demure, insidious, spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed 
philosophers of Hindostan” is a string of abuse not to bo excused by 
•he lu. l b.ar it is given as a quotation from Burke. -You canhot 
h.uci^hed the insults you are inflicting, nor yet the feelings to 

•U. n mey will give rise, when in the same paragraph you compare 
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So 
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is to iackals. and the whole psople of Indiato *apai 

Umals outside in the dark waiting to be fed y We have enemies 
who are labouring constantly to sow hatred between Indians and 
ourselves. The writer of this article can know but little of modern 
India, or in using such language he would have hesitated to place a 
weapon so dangerous in their hands. A few davs after the outgoing 
mails reach Bombav these words will be spreading broadcast through¬ 
out the vernacular Press, producing a flame of resentment in the 
winds of a deeply sensitive people. They will be printed and re¬ 
printed months hence, as coming from a paper hitherto recognised 
as the soberest organ of English opinion, and will cause the gravest 
embarrassment to those who represent us in India. 

The class you are attacking has included men like the late 
Mr. Gokhale, Sir Sunder Lai, and hosts of others whom Englishmen 
have valued not only as friends but as loyal and enlightened sup¬ 
porters of the British rule What excuse can be made for denouncing 
the whole class to which such men belong without exception or 
qualification ? Your article will do definite mischief, not merely to 
your own cause, but to the whole position of England in India. I 
have never yet Seen a situation which was helped by wounding 
people’s feelings, still less those of a whole class and a whole people. 
As Lord MorJey once said, “ India is a country where bad manners 
are a crime,** and in handling this grave crisis in Indian affairs, 
writers will do well to realise that all classes there are entitled to the 
same courtesy as those at home. I cannot picture you applying the 
language you have used of the Political Brahtnanas and the people 
of India to the Erich Bishops or the people of Ireland. What public 
end do you think is served by such words? 



I hold no brief for the Brahmana caste. But every thinking 
man who knows India and the Indian Press must hold a brief for 
L - k, e cause of temperance in public discussion. Our first duty in 
helping India towards responsible Government is 10 teach that 
habit Precept is useless. Our only means are forbearance and 
example, and for the Spectator, of all papers, to open this discus mn 
in a vein like this is nothing short of a public calamity. K\cry 
Englishman who has Indian friends will read your article with a 
feeling of shame. The best we can do now is to treat public dis¬ 
courtesy with the vigorous rebuke it deserves, and as my name is 
brought into the article, I must register my protest forthwith. But 
nothing can now' mend the mischief it will do ...I am. Sir, See., 


L. 
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CHARLES ROBERTS 

Letter of Charles Roberts, M. 3?. 

Your vehement denunciation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals for Indian reform impels me to ask space for some reply. 

Clearly your attack is levelled not merely against these proposals 
but also against the Cabinet’s declaration of August last. That 
declaration, anyhow, was not in favour '‘or two generations at the 
very least’ of the principles of Wellesley and Cornwallis. It did 
not merely contemplate self-governing institutions “a very long 
way oil. 1 he goal of Indian policy was stated to be “the gradual 
development ot self-governing institutions with a view to the progress¬ 
ive realisation of responsible government.” Doubtle*ss progress was 
to be by stages, but “the Cabinet had decided that substantial steps 
were to be taken in this direction as soon as possible.’* That utter¬ 
ance has been quoted and requoted all over India. It came from 
a Coalition Government representing all parties, and not a ripple 
of dissent from it has been seen in Parliament during the last eleven 
months. It is not only a question of the personal recommendation of 
Mr. Montagu, though no Secretary of State has ever before 
had such opportunities or forming a judgment. The policy has 
been countersigned by the Viceroy, supported whole heartedly by 
ih: colleagues who accompanied Mr. Montagu to India, and 
accepted by the Viceroy’s Council and by the Council of India. 

do not argue that you are personally bound in any way by the 
Cabinet s declaration, but it has profoundly affected the situation. 

1 he doctrine of paternal Government by the Trustee is definitely 
abandoned. The time has come to take the quandom minor into 
partnership within a sphere limited at first but admitting of expansion. 
J would submit that the first step in your alternative policy for In- 
dv can only be the dismissal from office of the Cabinet as a 
whole. 

think that the offer of self-government to India is proi 
bv “timidity” and a “mixed condition of pity and terror.” I am 
surprised at the impression which the Report seems to have made 
on you in this respect. I can but honestly slate the effect on my 
own mind of visits to Delhi and Lucknow They left me with a 
impression of the immensely increassed strength of modern 
Governments for the maintenance of law and order, anil for the 
control of vast tracts of territory. Starting from that consciousness 
of increased strength, we can, in my view, with far less risk than 
thoio might have been in the past, proceed to a devolution ot self 
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powers, in the value of which we honestly believe. 

Qs against the chance of a swift descent into anarchy. 
That may happen if a Government is as criminally weak as that 
of the Tsar. But where does the Montagu Report fail to provide 
for the due discharge of Imperial responsibilities or for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order ? 


On one page you suggest that the Report proposes to “sacrifice 
the dumb millions of India to a single caste, literally to a minority 
of a tiny minority.” On the next page, in sketching the constitu¬ 
tion of your experim ental Indian Republic, you feel that “as wide 
a suffrage as possible” might prove a safeguard against “the domin¬ 
ance of a single caste or clique.” The provincial Legislative 
Councils under the Montagu Chelmsford scheme are to be based 
on as wide and direct a franchise as possible, d hey have the 
safeguards of “reserved” services and die Governor’s veto W hy 
is it certain that they must sacrifice the dumb, but at least partially 
enfranchised, millions to a tiny fractional minority r 

Your alternative experimental Indian Republic (“subject io the 
guidance of a political officer”, as in a Native State) would, I think, 
prove either a sham or a probable failure. The Republic under a 
new Lord Cromer would probably have veiy little of the genuine 
Republic about it. If the political officer was indeed nothing but a 
friendly onlooker, then I would submit that the breakdowns in 
self-governing institutions, whether in old Revolutionary France or 
in Bolshevik Russia, come from plunging untrained into self-govern¬ 
ment without providing time for the gradual growth of the unwritten 
customs, conventions, and understandings on which successful free 
institutions rest. That is the justification for the policy of progres¬ 
sive stages on which the Cabinet’s declaration and the Report are 
based. If unexpectedly the Republic, in spite of an abrupt start 
without preliminary training, succeeded, how on your principles could 
you refuse all India the chance of setting up similiar institutions 
without first learning the practical business of self-government ? As 
far as foresight can go,that would indeed involve a deliberate plunge 
into Bolshevism. 

I cannot refrain from a final remark that scathing invective and 
contemptuous denunciation break no bones in Lugland though it 
seems hardly the best atmosphere in which a great problem should 
be discussed. But your words will be read in India. \ou arc 
expecting Indians to accept a doctrine hard enough for then). India 
can produce apparently men like, let us say, the late Mr. Gokhak . 


THE AG A KHAN 

s far as one could judge, was as fitted to work 
average British Cabinet Minster. Indians have the success of 
Japan before their eyes. But after the Cabinet’s declaration you expect 
them to write themselves down as fit only for another fifty years of 
the principles of Cornwallis and Wellesley, and as unable to obtain 
‘‘for at the very least two generations” even some approach to the 
institutions which exist every where throughout Europe and America 
and which all Eastern countries are now trying to obtain. And 
passion in dicussion breeds passion in return. Is it in the interests 
of the Empire to provoke an answering storm of vehement repudia¬ 
tion of a position which is insulting to themselves ? Forgive me for 
saying that those who have admired the Spectator's gravity and calm 
in the past are puzzled to account for a strange lapse from your true 
and dispassionate self.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Charles Roberts. 




THE WESTMINISTER, GAZETTE ON 
INDIAN REFORMS. 


H. H. The Aga Khan’s book 


9 ‘ India in Transition" which 

came out early last year 1917 sets forth His Highness’ views on 
Indian Reforms. It enjoyed for some time an immense popularity 
and perhaps simplified Mr. Montagu’s task by preparing the 
minds of English men for the acceptance of some Reforms which 
were growingly becoming inevitable and impearative. It is on 
this work that the following comment of the Gazette is based.] 

lhc importance of rhe Aga Khan’s book is not merely or 
chiefly in the scheme of reform which it advocates, though we 
believe that to be generally on sound lines, but still more in tin* 
account that it gives of the situation in India. It ha^ hitherto been 
one of the principal arguments of the opponents 0 f reform in India 
that if we vielded to the “agitators” we should he conciliating a 
-will and unrepresentative class at the cost of alienating the much 
more powerful landowners, aristocracy, and ruling Prince who 
wert: tile main support of British rule in India. We should he 
I nting in power a handful of lawyers, journalists, and Anglicised 
Ikthu;, who have no hold over the masses of the peasants, and would 
not be tolerated for a moment by the real Indian aristocracy if our 
protection were removed. There has for many year9 pasl been 
Hcri.,us reason for questioning this hypothesis, and, if .-.n may 
beber'j tiie Aga Khan, it has lost all validity in these times. '1 he 
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he paints for us is that all landowners, gentry, 
is, as well as politicians and Congressmen, are becoming 
united in a demand for some kind of responsible government. A 
right estimate «>i this movement, which is one of the principal features 
of Indian life since the war began, is so important that we will quote 
at some length what the Aga Khan has to say about it. 

Increasingly, of late years, some of the best-known Princes 
have been cherishing the ideal of a Constitutional and Parlia¬ 
mentary basis for their administrations. There can be no doubt 
that a liberal policy in British India will soon be followed in 
many of the States by widening applications of the princihal of 
co-operation between the rulers and the ruled. It is most grati¬ 
fying to Indian patriots to note the sympathy which the Princes 
and Nobles have shown with the aspirations of the people of 
British India towards selfgovernment. After all, these rulers, unlike 
the small dynasties of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
Italy, are children of the soil, and have a natural sympathy and 
fellow feeling with their countrymen. 

There could be no better or more convincingpresentati .il of 
these aspirations of India, in brief coinpass, than that given by 
the Maharaja of Bikanir, in his historic pronouncement al the 
luncheon of the Empire Parliamentary Association to the Indian 
delegates to the Imperial War Conference, at the House of Com¬ 
mons, on April 24th 1^17. Those of us who personally know 
the ruling princes of to-day—so active, hard-working, patriotic, 
and devoted to the welfare of their people usually ; so free from all 
“side/’ and, in a word, so different from the legendary Mahaiv.ia 
of the imaginative writers of the past—-have no reason to doubt 
that this eloquent plea voiced not only the views of the educaud 
people of India but also those of the average Ruling chiefs. In 
1 act His Highness of Bikanir spoke on similar lines to his hr-'her 
Princes when they entertained him to a dinner in Bombay on th • 
eve of his departure for the Imperial War Conference. It nvr 
also he noted that the Maharaja of Alwar s speech was full td 
democratic enthusiasm which have made a considerable impression 
in India within the last two or three years. 

Wc can hardly emphasise too strongly the importance of 'his 
passage. The A«a Khan docs not exaggerate when he describe.; 
the Maharaja of Bikanir’s speeches as historic. They were a 
warning to the official world that the old India could no, longer 
be relied upon to back the opposition to the new ; and before* 
■many months had elapsed it became evident that the Maharaja 
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K$^ken not for himself alone bat for a large number 

Princes and leading men both in the Protected States and 
in India proper. From this moment iL became clear that the 
Indian movement was on a much broader base than its opponents 
had supposed, and that it had in it the genuine elements of a rational 
demand. 


I 1 or the next step forward the Aga Khan's watchword is 
decentralisation. Pie would have India regrouped into large 
Presidencies, to the Governorships of which he would make the 
Indian Princes eligible, give them elective assemblies with a variety 
of franchise qualification but follow the German rather than the 
British model by making the Governor and the executive inde¬ 
pendent of the Assembly, except that the latter might remove an 
unsuitable head of a Department by a three-fourths majority. 
For each Province he would have a Senate or Second Chamber 
partly nominated and partly appointed by important bodies or 
interests. He would have the functions of the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments carefully delimited, leaving to the Central 
Government everything that could be called all-Indian. In fact., 
hi., constitution would be a Federal one. The Viceroy would 
have his Cabinet, and beside a Senate nominated by the 
Provinces and the Protected States, again on the model of the 
German Bundesrath. 


Tl> Aga Khan would give large scope to Indians in legislation, 
bui take large guarantees against rash radicalism. fie would 
- • executives independent of the elective assemblies d 

k’tiv'; lb Viceroy and his Cabinet in firm control of army and 
navy, ioreign policy, fiscal affairs, and everything that concerned 
all-India, with the nominated Senate as his legislative organ. il e 
would like the Viceroy to be a member of the Royal Family, and 
he would keep him bound to and even extend the reference of policy 
to Whitehall, though there would necessarily be some modifications 
in the method. 


There are two aspects of the Indian question which need 
con ’antly to be home in mind in these times. One is the internal 
and domestic problem of India ; the other is the immense im¬ 
portance of India in Imperial and foreign policy. Upon the 
brst of these aspects the Aga Khan has one very subtle and 
interesting remark to make. He quotes the dictum of the late 
T ord Cromer that a Government like that of Britain in India, i c. 
a Government without popular sanction “could not maintain itself 
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It 



make it general 
ments in which 
or the country. 


light taxation,*' and he points out that this though 
nit to development. “Bureaucratic Government, even vTTen - 
'mentioned and paternal, is conscious of some lack of moral 
right to call for those sacrifices from the people that will raise 
their conditions in the cultural and sociological field pari passu 
"*ilh or in advance of the economic.’ Elementary education, for 
example, is a crying need of India but the Government as at present 
constituted dare not face the taxation that would be necessary to 
or universal. And so with a dozen other depart- 
a liberal expenditure would be for the advantage 
The bureaucratic Government may pride itself 
on the lightness of its taxation and yet by that very fact convict 
itself as necessarily and inevitably unprogressive. 

On the other aspect of the question, the foreign and Imperial, 
the Aga Khan writes- with knowledge and good sense. The chap- 
le r entitled “Germany's Asiatic Ambitions” shows him to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the motives of European policy and 
though as a Mohammedan he has natural regrets at the coursV 
of events which estranged us from the Turks, he sees our pbim of 
view and concedes that in all the circumstances we were obliged 

to act as we did. But he insists that at the end of the war 

tne right and perhaps the only counter to German Asiatic 
designs will be a loyal and contented India visibly typifying 
the -free principles of the British Empire against German 

absolutism. The importance of India in Central Asiatic 
policy is too often forgotten and the Aga Khan does well 
to remind us of it. We believe with him that a loyal and contented 
India is the key to the position, and that if we rise to the occasion 
and are prepared with a generous and imaginative policy 

" e shall reap our reward. The danger is not in going forward 
bm in delays and evasions which may lead the Indian people to 
suppose that we attach no serious meaning to our promises 
and give the agitators ground or pretext for extreme course 


THE AGA KHAN'S SCHEME. 

• The following is a bare outline of the Scheme of Reforms proposed 
by H. If. The Aga khan in his book 'Tndia in Transition”] 

The scheme of Reforms proposed is based on a Federal i lea 
embracing the Native Principalities as well as the Provinces. 

As India is too vast and diversified for a successful unilateral 
form of free Government, the Provinces should be autonomous in 
wliich o!!icial executive responsibility would be vested in a Gover¬ 
nor as directly representing the Sovereign. The most striking pro- 
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that the Governorships should now be open to 
the choice for some years hence to Ruling Princes, 
cc, who would leave their own territory for five years for 
this greater field. Officially, as Governors, they should be free from 
their states for their tenure of office. Later on other Indians would 
■qualify for the Governorships. The Aga Khan recommends 
the adoption of the American principle of freedom of the executive 
horn legislative control so far as tenure of office is concerned. 

Provincial legislatures should be greatly enlarged ; Bombay, for 
example, having 180 to 220 members in order to have a represen¬ 
tative of every district, community and substantial interest. There 
should be a Senate or Upper House and the power of both Houses 
over the legislature and finance should be subject only to the veto 
of the Governor, and the Legislature might possess the right of re¬ 
moving by a three-fourths majority an unsuitable or incompetent 
Departmental head. Another striking proposal, but by no means 
new, is that the Viceroy should be a member of the Royal family of 
England, the son or brother of the King-Emperor, as this will secure 
1 reality in the loyalty of the people through a personal allegiance 
to tk. * Ruling family to which the oriental mind is specially sus- 
ceptil'l ■ There will be n Prime Minister presiding over a Cabinet, 
chosing his colleagues under the Viceroy’s guidance as he thought best. 

After due establishment of a federal constitution, and once 
internal federation was complete, it would sooner or later attract 
Persia, Afghanistan and all principalities from Africa and similar 
uumrics into a freewill membership of a great South Asiatic federa¬ 
tion of which Delhi would be the centre. 

1 he need for building up a national army and a real Indian navy 
is emphasised after a survey of foreign relations as affected by Ger¬ 
many’s Asiatic ambitions and the Pan-Turanian movement. The Aga 
Khan insists that a certain way of securing progressive civilisation, 
order, method and discipline to India lies in the creation of trusted 
local authorities natural to the soil and placing side by sid' with 
them, the best British and Indian officials available, to carry ouy 
mea.suic8 from universal education to military service and political 
cnb mchisemenl which have been instrumental in the evolution of all 
gre at nations. 

There must necessarily be a final break with a Government 
deriving its authority wholly from outside and the commencement 
must be made from the lowest to the highest of the full co-operation 
of the people. These are means by which India will become a 
rene wed, self-relying and sincerely loyal partner in a united Empire. 
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India in the Australian Senate. 



[Senator Reid delivered the following speech in the Australian 
Senate in which a strong case was made out for. granting Home 
Rule to India. The “ Yellow peril” which haunts the White men 
of America and of the Far East was perhaps in the mind of some 
Senators who spoke of Japan and her designs in the Pacific. 

As a safeguard Mr. Reid and others with him put forth the 
plea of knitting together the parts of the British Empire in still 
closer bonds hy giving equal status to all, including India. In this 
•connection his argument “Free India and she will give millions to 
fight and die for you”, will be read with interest in India, for it is 
precisely this plea which was put forth by Sir Subramaniam, tile 
President of the Home rule League, India, in his letter to President 
Wilson.] 

Several speakers have referred in warning tones to the Eastern 
menace, and some honourable senators spoke of Japan in anything 
but respectful language. Even one honorable senator on this side 
of the chamber said that the bazaars of the East were hilled with 
whispers about this large, desirable and unpopulated country of 
Australia, and he warned us that if something were not done to 
increase our population the consequence might be serious. 1 have 
never been one of those who feared the Asiatic bogey. Australia 
has every reason to be proud of and gratified with the honourable 
way in which Japan has during this War kept her compact with 
the Mother Country. If Japan had broken her treaty with Great 
Britain as the Germans broke the treaty regarding the neutrality o r 
Belgium, Australia would have heen at her mercy. 1 think we 
ought to recognise Japan’s strict observance of her treaty obligations. 
I take the view that the safety of Australia lies in its being' an 
integral part of the Empire. 


Empire’s Mission to the people of the East. 

I regird the Empire as having a mission, nor only to the people 
of Australia, hut also to the people of the East, and from my point 
of view by becoming a live part in the Empire and doing our best 
in this War, we shall be assuring our own safety and future against 
Japan or any other menace that may irise in the East. It Brit am 
in her wisdom will recognise the grievances of India, there will 
be n*' danger to Australia in future, because India is a part 
f the Einp're that cannot do without. Despite all the mis ink tvs 
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been made British rule has been for India’s betTefiT 
"G-vi C are 3i? ! O00, °, 00 . Indlan subjects of the British Empire and at 

Self-Government! ^ are askin S in ver V earaest tones for 

S6lf- Government to India. 

As the Empire is desirous of establishing Self-Government in all 
small cowries I trust that those who meet at the Imperial 
Conference table will see that India receives her share nf s „ir 
Government and the right to work out her own salvation as part 

into 'the^!ouncils of !he P EmpL!e ^ ^ ClUerS 

Australia from the East because India is strong enough to dominate 
Asm. Of course, some will say that Australia does not wish to be 
I,olden to be a coloured race for its independence but India is as 
much an integral part of the Empire as is Australia, and if the 
Empire is to grow we must, as Britishers, have regard to the future 
solidarity of the Empire, because it stands for peace, progress 
hoctty, and Self-Government among its own people in a way that no 
other nation or race has done. We stand before the world as nr 
example of those who have been able to settle Colonies and create 
-11 •. -oyernments. The Commonwealth is one of the examples to 
the world In this chamber, we have heard a great deal about the 
liberty of Australians, and so forth. Where did we get it > \V C 
have inherited it from those who built the Old Country.^ It is not 

British race U SS ° f A “ Stralia 5 il is in the Wood of the' 

Constitution is ,hn , AltiS h’SUHp ft. P °“ 

£»?£&!*" ” y bKM!e " ““w » «»• 

India will Supply Millions. 

iVc are all anxious to see the War brought to an end. We do 
not know when it is going t° end; but if the Secretary for India 

• n -he Home Government would see his way to granting India 
Sel'-Government, there would be no need for the Empire to fear 
Gi rmany, or any Allies whicn it might get in Europe; becau- c 
India could supply m.lhons of men if they were rejuired No 
tooicription would be necessary; the men would be Applied 

* illinitly so long as India wa* recognised as an integral nart ,>f ,h, 
-mpire. 1 his is a thought that has been in my mind afl through 
Am v.ar, though I have never mentioned it before in this chamber. 
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a strong conscriptionist. 1 bold that in a democri 
try like this, where we all have an equal voice in the making 
of laws and equal liberties, all would be able and willing to fight for 
liberties to the last man and to the last shilling. But that policy 
is not being carried out, though the Empire is in very straitened 
circumstances owing to the submarine menace and the lack of man 
power. As Britain is producing all the munitions for the Empire, 
she may require outside help. Notwithstanding the part that 
America may play, I feel that the British Empire with all its might 
and strength ts the one Power that will work for the future 
settlement of disputes and the maintenance of peace. But it can 
only he done by welding all parts of the Empire. Let India be 
brought in as an equal with the rest of us. From the point of view 
of winning the war in which all our liberties are at stake, if India 
could come to the rescue, it could supply millions of men, some of 
them the best soldiers we could ever have. It must not be forgot:ci\ 
that the vast majority of the inhabitants of India belong to the 
Aryan race, as we do. Thousands of them hare skins just as white 
as ours. We are merely a branch of the old Aryan family that went 
to Europe thousands of years ago. 


House of Lords will have to give Home Rule to India. 

Senator Manghan. —Does the honorable senator think tint 
..ie British House of Lords will give Home Rule to India? 

Senator Reid. —They will have to give it; and if it came 
dong now the people of India would rally to the Empire and its 
Allies, and help to smash Germany for all time. If there is any 
way of getting Mr. Hughes to the Imperial Council, I trust that 
he will recognise that India is an indispensable part of the Empire 
This Senate has passed resolutions that other countries should have 
Self-Government and Home Rule. It would probably be - vise for 
us to resolve that India as a part of the Empire should be given 
self-government to work out her own salvation. When tnc war 
is over, the British Empire will have a strong part to play in main 
tabling peace, in bringing about liberty and progress and in 
establishing Governments where they should be established, allow¬ 
ing each race to work out its own salvation. The British Empiic 
• s the only Power that can do this, and for that reason, we shoe!., 
do our best to weld it together for the sake of the future peace 
of the world. 
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THE “MANCHESTER GUARDIAN” ON THE 
HOME RULE MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 
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The Home Rule movement in India is a branch from the main 
stream of emancipatory feeling that is running throughout the old 
world. In little over a year it has become more powerful than any 
other movement that has been seen in India. It has made a clean 
sweep of educated India. It is hard to find an Indian youth of the 
educated classes that is not on fire with the hope it inspires. Already 
it has its branches in every province in India, and Home Rule 
reading-rooms and bookshops in all the larger towns. All the 
leading cities have several daily papers full of its propaganda: 
Madras has three or four, and new papers seem to rise every day. 
It has captured the Congress at a single blow, brushed aside the 
Moderates, and elected its leader, Mrs. Besant, president. It has 
captured newspapers owned by Moderates and dismissed director 
unwilling to allow its propaganda in their columns. 

The Moderates, men who have been the leaders of Indian reform 
for a generation, are as much at a loss in the face of this new move- 
ment as the Government. It is not only much stronger than any 
former movement. It is different in character. Reform has hitherto 
been an intellectual movement in India. Home Rule is for the 
most part emotional. The older movement rested on the strength 
of its case. The Home Rule movement rests on the strength of its 
following. The older movement was led by men like Gokhale 
• V(:hti 'h Nairoji. The new is led by Tilak and Mrs. Besant. 
Congress was a purely deliberative body ; the Home Rule league 
is purely propagandist. Its methods are Western. In each town a 
room or a shop is hired and a supply of Home Rule literature in the 
vernacular is kept. In the Chandni Chowk at Delhi, where all the 
race of India—-Jats, Punjabis, Si^khs, Pathans, Bengalis—jostle one 
another in the crowded bazar, it is startling to come on a sign 
‘Home Rule Reading room and Bookshop.” The sign is bold and 
the letters are hard arid staring. The fact, too, is hard and staring. 
The local committee, mostly young men of the educated classes, 
me r every Sunday to arrange meetings in the neighbouring 
villages during the week, which they address in turn. Propaganda 
of this kind, familiar enough in England, has been unknown in India 
hitli- rto. The League has plenty of funds, it has many wealthy 
patrons and tire young men give their time and labour to the cause 
without stint. 


ON IN DUN HOME RULE LEAGUE 




^-Indians speak of educated Indians as a “microsco 
r>\” but their intellectual output is immense. Every day 
brings forth a new pamphlet. Several different series have already 
appeared—the Home Rule series, the New India series, the Servants 
of India series, and others. For the most part they are well and 
temperately written, and make very effective use of the various 
declarations of our statesmen in favour of self-government. The 
manifesto that was presented to Mr. Montagu by the Home Rule 
League quoted Mr. Lloyd George : “The leading principle is that 
the wishes of inhabitants must be the supreme consideration in the 
settlement ; in other words, the formula adopted by the Allies with 
regard to the disputed territories in Europe is to be applied equally 
m the tropical countries.” President Wilson’s speeches and addresses 
are reprinted. Every speech made in England, every declaration 
of our aims, every volume of Hansard, every book of politics, is 
watched and searched by the army of Home Rule workers for 
propaganda. Nothing escapes them, and being full of enthusiasm,. 
their industry knows no limits. For the first time in her history 
Indian’s millions are beginning to get a political education. 


Repression would do more. 

At the same time there is no idea of breaking the British 
connection. One hears little or nothing in India of an “Indian 
Republic.” Separation is out of the question. Indians regard 
the two countries as thrown together by Providence like man and 
wife, for better or for worse. An Indian reformer grows very angry 
if you suggest to him that too brisk a propaganda might end in 
more Home Rule than Indians would like. India does not brood 
over past wrongs as Ireland does. The splendour of British ideals 
in India as laid down in the Proclamation of 1858 appeals strongly 
to the imagination of young India. As to the future, the young 
Indian’s optimism has a note of confidence that is startling “We 
do not ask the British to grant us Home Rule,” said one of the 
League officials to the writer. “We ask God to grant it ; we ask 
Him to hear our prayer if it be His will.” “For myself, I am by 
no means sure,” he added, “that five years of repression would not 
do more for us than Mr. Montagu’s substantial measure of refouu ” 

It is claimed by the League and denied by its opponents that 
the movement is a genuine Nationalist movement of the nineteenth 
century type. The point of the claim is that if it is a genuiuo 
Nationalist movement it is a big thing and must command respect. 
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x ore arc few points of resemblance between this movement of 
- - el j*gentsia agitating fora place within their ruler’s domain and 
the Nationalist uprisings of last century in Europe. Their ideals are 
Nationalist, and they speak a common tongue—English—but there 

the resemblance ends. The Indian movement belongs to an era of 
Nationalism It seeks liberty, but liberty within the group. It is a 

" i.'” admission » 


Sources of Inspiration. 


ro understand what ,s happening in India it is necessary to try 
0 r “ l!SC , the at mosphere m which young India lives and the rever¬ 
berations thereof caused our declarations about freedom in Enron e 
Erom one point of view years of experience in India are a hindrance 
to such an understanding. It is rot India that is our problem at 
the moment, but the heart and mind of young Indians whom we 
nave educated. The youngmen see India freshly as a new-comer 
sees it, and to a new-comer the fact that stands out in India like 
Kinchenjimga at dawn, as definite as the Taj in the moonlight is 
that in his own country the Indian is a subject and inferior people 

! r , ? lhat ° ne has read about India P r ^P ar es one for the solidity 

t lact. To the European in India this startling discovery has 
t common Pj ace » one of the ideas associated with India, like 
i a 1Pn b,ln * ^ Vfcn to Indians of the older generation it lias 
I.Xd,iri°T,? t n i P >! aCe ’ t00 ’ and lh . at has cost ‘the Moderate his 

1 1 ie y° un g men feel it most acutclv ever np>w 



&SS?i exp r i0n t0 the ^ ec l arat ion of equality among the 
*\ ,jeCt Ma J est 7- Wherever Europeans and Indians meet 

whether in the street, or the train, or the steamboat, the relation 
, between .them is the simple one of ruler and ruled. Intercourse 
between the races is carried on always with this in mind The 

f° f i r , Ul ‘^ raCC , must be mainta.ned. It is astonishing 
with vvh.it skill and address llus immense structure is maintained 
particularly by young men of good family. One is almost moved 
voum/ e k l i he vanous democratic upheavals that have deprived these 

* V h Olympians of the opportunity to exercise their great talents 
r J 'Zr Nationalists like and admire The, u Bui 

Europeans m India are not all men of the highest breeding, and 
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e of the prestige of the Raj in less exalted quarter!_ 

more natural expression and evokes a more natural 


& 


How long ere thou take station P How long ere thralls live fre 
Such is the motto of the League printed on the cover of all its 
pamphlets. Political equality is merely a means to an end. The 
end is social equality, the abolition of all that would suggest that 
the Indian is not as good as the European. “How long ere the 
thralls live free?” is the true inspiration of the Home Rule League. 
And it is that call which has brought to the banner of Home Rule 
a most heterogeneous collection. Politicians that in the West would 
be divided into a hundred warring sects — landlords and single¬ 
taxers, zamindars and agrarian agitators, capitalists and strike 
organisers, Protectionists and Freetraders—all are gathered into the 
fold. A busy Collector, with no other place to put him, keeps a 
big zemindar waiting under a tree for a couple of hours among a 
crowd of his social inferiors. Straightway a Home Rule recruit is 
made. A Bombay mill-owner taking a holiday in a remote province, 
meets an official on horseback. To quote the millowner, “He 
looked at me keenly as I passed. Then he stopped his horse. 
‘Stop' he said, and I stopped. ‘Haven’t you the common courtesy 
to salute’ he said. ‘Why should I salute ?’ I asked. ‘Do you not 
know who I am?’ he said. ‘I do not,’ I replied. T am the 
Commissioner of the District,’ he replied. ‘No doubt,’ I said, ‘but 
it you were the Lieutenant Governor I am not bound to salute you. 
The viceroy himself would not expect it.’ ‘Who are you?’ he said. 
‘Where do you come from ?’ ‘Are you going to settle in this district ?’ 
‘That is not my intention,’ I replied, with a smile. And he rode on 
frowning.” On his way home the same millowner was violently 
abused at the railway station for opening the door of a lady’s com¬ 
partment to let his wife in. Result, another wealthy patron for 
the League. 

It must not be supposed that all this is mere wanton rudeness on 
the part of Anglo-Indians. It is not. These things arise inevitably 
out of the position of the white community, like small islands in an 
ocean of humanity. But they provide the chief motive for the 
Nationalist movement and put steam into its propaganda. It is these 
facts which have made Indians sink their differences and unite to 
attain a common end. Politically the Home Rule mqvement is a 
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ithin a State. It stretches from the extreme left of TilaWiTT 
asastn f° tl ! e ra J as and landowners on the extreme ri«ht 
classes come into its net-landlords who think the permanent 

enrl nf t f Stroke of genlus > land reformers who would make an 
all are 'LeTiTT ■ Hi " du reviva!ists > Mahomedan remits 
people "if th?l± S,Te l ° W / lk erect in their °' vn streets like o he 

and ihe , pe ™^ m 

surely we can also.” ‘ g ns can mana S e their own aftairs, 


India in Eevolution. 

[The following article from the pen of Ikr. Bernard 7 / a , 

appeared in the "Positivist Review" of. . , gl8 7lr 

dear uncloyed perception of Indian problems and his courteous and 
jar-reaching advice to his countrymen as to the handling of Me present 
■uy India entitles him to a position amongst the Statesmen who are 
now sitting in Pans. See also his article in India, p .] 

fnriL'i s ! ldom tiiat the g rea t political questions which agitate 
■rh 6 cor r n f a 7 pr6Se , nted t0 English readers with imparSv 

tasss iiss, o^*f n “ s are sss 

are the agencies them pIvp , he classes in which they move; 
lows suppliedfrom India i?! mea ° S f *F fr ° m bias ' The 

entirely as seen through European P ° mt ^ II P resents events 
trivial importance, that 4n mnimfr ® yes ' Every event, even of 
demands, is promptly Llemanh,/ 83 '!’ 5 , 1 lhe § rant of Indian 
meetings, theoverwhelmingevSce of ^ ° rdcrl >' 

awakening, are passed bv in i ? °f nati°nal movement and 

r r .. , t6d aS t0 . be a mere travesty of the truth. The real fart- 

-elf ,r Case arc L bat . India is stirred to its depths by the ideal of 

nat ^nai mment ! ; t le , who,e em P're is electrified by the spirit of 
nationalism, with its hope of increased self-respect of a real n,^ 

X mankind, bo swift is the progress of the new ideas in 
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■jjpd measures which might suffice in one year will in the 
rffjst outside the range of practical politics. That is a fact 
of which it behoves our statesmen to take note. The phenomenon 
is not confined to India. The startling rapidity of the revolution in 
China, the diffusion like a lightning flash of Bolshevist idea m 
Siberia, are within the recollection of all. It is to this cause that 
is due the failure of the Morley-Minto constitution. Issued with 
the announcement that it must suffice India for a generation, it 
would save for the truce at first called by the war, have been barely 
adequate for a lustrum. True, it was administered by the Simla 
Government in so unsympathetic a spirit that the Councils have 
come to be regarded as u a cynical and calculated sham. ’ But 
essentially it was a measure which could offer but the briefest ot 
pauses in the struggle between the pooples of India and their 
Government. It failed in that it made no provision for the already 
strong desire for self-determination. With this object lesson in 
view, few who know the present-day conditions in India will think 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report goes too far. The peril is 
rather that the reforms, already belated, may not satisfy even tem¬ 
porarily existing aspirations. Unless they find acceptance now, it 
is unlikely that they will endure for long or that the gathering clouds 
of ill-will and discontent will be dissipated in the sunshine of a 
healthy national life. 


The Reform Report. 

In many respects the Report will have the assent of all progres¬ 
sive minds. The peremptory order to free local boards from officio! 
trammels, the at least partial abolition of communal representation, 
the elected Councils, both Provincial and Imperial, the increased 
Indian element in the Executive, and the reform of the Council of 
India here all mark a notable advance and evince true statesmanship. 
So too does the division in the Provincial Governments of subjects 
into reserved and transferred, a scheme which probably offers the 
best solution of the problem of how to pass from a bureaucratic to 
a truly popular form of government. 

But the proposal that the Indian minister in charge of the 
transferred heads should be irremovable by the Assembly will never 
do. Suppose, as will quite probably happen, that the minister is at 
variance with the Assembly on some vital question of policy. The 
Assembly will not vote on his proposals, they will cease to have confi¬ 
dence in hitn, yet they will be unable to remove hiih from office. 


WHtST/fy 
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ult will remove him from office. The result will 
lock inside the Assembly and violent agitation without, 
ness, too, the minister represents the majority in the Assembly 
w H S to wfn ® ducatlon in self-government. Surely the better 
-o thcA^mM the minister, as in our own Constitution, responsible 
~ t hs ' I' and ^’s terms °f office contingent on its confidence. 

India >G ™lfr™ feCt in ‘ he Re P° rt c °ncerns the Government of 

a, the entrenched citade"ofVfeiafiomn^ alPthat 

■s bad in the bureaucratic regime Yet the n„,I, •. that 

?">• -Tf™* Though 8 , h ,- 0ffil! h bG p SpS STS: 

»”’.f The SK “ i! «•«* <*R S' 

, !? p T 0Se ; lhe Assembly oecomes m fine a mere Advisorv 

^juned. Is that a step towards self-government or political resnon 
‘ ltV ; Is 11 an un-reformed central government likely to admimster 
the new constitution with sympathy? Surely not The m-e 
addition of an Indian member to the Executive Council will not 
remedy masters. What is required is the division of the portfolios 
into reserved and transferred, the latter being in charge of a minister 
responsible to the Assembly, exactly as I have suggested in the 

th TOV c!!m?o\ SUCh an ame ’ ldnlent wou,d 8° far towards liberalising 
. u S mk bureaucracy ; it should strike the imagination of India 

lncnt >r ? v ln 8 a rea ' half- W ay house on the road to popular govem- 

b. M, 1 ' matters stand the covert sneer in the Report— surely not 

vet far off nil Mont l a ? u -“ H ? noz Dihli dur ast,” (Delhi is 
seclusion of Sind o' TndTdhjT'^'' 0 ' 1 ' Fronl the com parative 
unabashed, on lhe gather!™L Jt ’ reau f crac y. stdl smiles, serene and 
speed, Mr MontLf, g , ho L stlllt y of a united India. In a recent 

L di3 ?^ 

not conducted denlOCratlc P°»«7. sceptic one particular-they have 
is obviiu.r d menacin S station to that end. The conclusion 

nHi!',V!| rC ? 0n | 0n aS H P. eo P le becomes patriotic and has scope for 
',lm> i m th i C f0t ‘ n of f,ee institutions, the acerbities 

m ? d r<dl 8 lous cleavage tend to disappear Man has 

f °' one 8 Ieat object of devotion. th* 
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rrWideed patriotism in its truest and best sense is closely 
‘tivism— and the estrangements due to religion, race cr class 
fade away. All classes tend to become not mutual foes but brothers, 
their hatreds and repugnances dissolved in the love of their common 
fatherland. We have seen the process at work in the United States, 
in Canada and in South Africa. Signs of it are already visible in 
India, witness the historic pact of Lucknow in December, 
between Hindus and Mohammadans. The freer the scope now 
given for national aspirations, the quicker will be the progress of this 
beneficent force. 


The other great countries of Asia— Japan, China and Siberia— 
have each had their Revolution whereby they exchanged absolutism 
and stagnatism for democratic ideals. It is now the turn of India. 
We may hope that, unlike the happiness in those countries, the 
Revolution in India will move by peaceful stages. But peace or v 
violence, bloodshed or orderly development, hang on whether the 
British Government and public realise the momentum of the forces 
that confront them, and, in sympathy with these forces, give ade¬ 
quate scope for their development. 
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SIR RABINDRA NATH TAGORE IN THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


The Meeting of the East and the:West. 


I or over a century and a half India has borne a foreign rule 
Much is western. Whether she has been benefited by it, whether 
her arts and industries have made progress, her wealth increased and 
her opportunities of self-government multiplied, are a matter of 
°; Ur °\' jrsy which ls of very little material interest to the present 
generation of our countrymen, as it cannot change facts. Even from 
the point of view of historical curiosity it has a very imperfect value 
for we are not allowed to remember all facts except in strict privacy. 
150 I am not going to enter into any discusion which is sure to lead' 
to an unsatisfactory conclusion or consequences. 

But one thing about which there has been no attempt at conceal¬ 
ment or difference of opinion is that the East and the West have 
remained far apart even after these years of relationship. When two 
different peoples have to deal with each other and yet without form- 
mg any true bond of union, it is sure to become a burden, whatever 
benefit may accrue from it. And when we say that we suffer from 
the dead weight of mutual alienation we do not mean any adverse 
‘ Cl . srn °, • e J mot, ve or the system of government, for the problem 
inc unon ^ man kind. It inspires in our minds awe verg- 

" d f pair ' vl ?, c ! n we com . e to think that all the world has been 
unit? \°- ^ c,vl hsation which has not the spiritual power in it to 

umt^ out which can only exploit and destroy and domineer and can 
mal e even its benefits an imposition from outside while claiming its 
price in loyalty of heart. 

I herefore it must he admitted that this civilisation, while it 

t, r-h.ih Jr the r .u C, lf. S , of mind > ,acks in a great measure the one 
truth which is of the highest importance to all humanity; the truth 

which rnan even in the dimmest dawn of his history felt, however 

yaguclv it might be. This is why, when things go against them, the 
es brought up in the spirit of modern culture furiously seek for 
: , lne c . "8® ,n organisation and system, as if the human world were 
an o intellectual game of chess where winning and losing depend- 
ed upon the placing of pawns. They forget that for a man winning 
a game may be the greatest of his losses. c> . 
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oegan their career of history with a faith in a Per§ 

.11 relation to whom they had their unity among themselves. 
This was no mere belief in ghosts but in the deeper renlit) oi thciL 
oneness which is the basis of their moral ideals. This was the one 
great comprehension of truth which gave life and light to all the 
best creative energies of man, making us feel the touch of the infi¬ 
nite in our personality. 

Naturally the consciousness of unity had its beginning in the 
limited area of race—the race which was the seed-plot of all human 
ideals. And therefore, at first, men had their conception of God as 
a tribal God which restricted their moral obligation wiehin the 


' bounds of their own people. 

The first Aryan immigrants came to India with their tribal gods 
and special ceremonials and their conflict with the original inhabi- ^ 
tants of India seemed to have no prospect of termination. In the 
midst of this struggle the conception of a universal soul, the spiritual 
bond of unity in all creatures, took its birth in the better minds ol 
the time. This heralded a change of heart and along with it a true 
basis of reconciliation. 


During the Mahomedan conquest of India, behind the political 
turmoil our inner struggle was spiritual. Dike Asoka of the Buddhist 
age Akbar also had his vision of spiritual unity. A succession of 
great men of those centuries, both Hindu saints and Mahomedan 
sufis, was engaged in building a kingdom of souls over which ruled 
the one God who was the God of Mahomedans, as well as of 
Hindus. 


In India this striving after spiritual realisation still shows activity. 
And I feel sure that the most important event of modern India has 
been the birth and life-work of Rammohan Roy, for it is a matter of 
the greatest urgency that the East and the West should meet and 
unite in hearts. Through Rammohan Roy was given the first true 
response of India when the West knocked at her dooi. He found 
the basis of our union in our own spiritual inheritance, in laith i 
the reality of the oneness of man in Brahma. 

Other men of intellectual eminence wc have seen in our d-ijs 
who have borrowed their lessons from the West. I his schooling 
makes us intensely conscious of the separateness of our people giv in , 
rise to a patriotism fiercely exclusive and contemptuous. this ha*, 
been the effect of the teaching of the west everywhere in the world* 
It has roused up a universal spirit of suspicious antipathy. It incite'. 
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jeoT.le to strain all resources for taking advantages of others 

t •. jn;l )y > ! ( Un r n, , n | This cult of organised pride and self-seeking, 
,,.i> deliberate falsification of moral prospective in our view of hurna- 
mty, has also invaded with a new force men’s minds in India. If it 
from fohp'r!**\ an ^ tr ^ th a i° n g with its falsehood we must borrow it 
lime I l S'.rr - OUr , de i eCt in mental balance. Rut, at the same 
ing to her awn inner life * g ' V6 ex P ression t0 the truth belo "8- 

th<- T woriH th w e h7n St , e hT PC ° P, 1 h " ve come ^ contact with all races of 
the world when their moral adjustment has not vet been made true- 

or tins tremendous experience. The reality of which they are most 
fervidly conscious is the reality of the Nation. It has served them 
upo, a certain point, just as some amount of boisterous sdfishness 
pugnacious, and inconsiderate, may serve us in our boyhood, but 
makes mischief when carried into oui adult life of larger social 
responsibilities. But the tune has come at last when the western 
people are beginning to feel nearer home what the cult of the nation 
ha-, been to humanity, they who have reaped all its benefits with a 
.ireut deal of its cost thrown upon the shoulders of others. 

It is natural that they should realise humanity when it is nearest 
1 V.arrmbrano!' [ ncreases . tll,;ir sensibility to a very high pitch within 
^V unbn,fomble 1,mS consc,e "ce inactive where it is apt to 


forget truths ° ur own convenience, truth does 

Hijus.i :e of providence, as does the rich man of questionablehSorv 
. hose time-honoured wealth has attained the decency of respectaU* 
lny, it he is suddenly threatened with an exposure. ' ° 

U e have observed that when the West is visited by a sudden 
calamity, she cannot understand why it should happen at nil in 
Y° d s WOr ‘ d - The question has never occurred to her whh anv 

degree of intensity why people in other parts of the world should 

to know thnt hn.n'mUv l , . . 




- ™ Him uuiiiumiy is ; 

xurics of rich men, lengths of dreadoaughts^breadth of rkirn' 
and nph.nes, nf graaping diptaac,. 8 ^ 5* judgS“f 
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from the East are the principal witnesses, who must 
spHalflhe truth without flinching, however difficult it may be for us 
and unpleasant for others. Our voice is not the voice of authority, 
with the power of arms behind it, but the voice of suffering which 
can only count upon the power of truth to make itself heard. 

There was a time when Europe had started on her search for the 
soul. In spite of all digressions she was certain that man must find 
his true wealth by becoming true. She knew that the value of his* 
wealth was not merely subjective, but its eternal truth was in a love 
ever active in man’s world. Then came a time when science reveal¬ 
ed the greatness of the material universe and violently diverted 
Europens attention to gaining things in place of inner perfection. 
Science has its own great.meaning for man. It proves to him that he 
can bring his reason to co-operate with nature's laws, making them 
serve the higher ends of humanity ; that he can transcend the biolo¬ 
gical world of natural selection and create his own world of moral 
purposes by the help of nature’s own laws. It is Europe’s mission to 
discover that Nature does not stand in the way of our self-realisation, 
but we must deal with her with trutli in order to invest our idealism 
with reality and make it permanent. 


This higher end of science is attained where its help has been 
requistioned for the general alleviation of our wants and sufferin ’-; 
where its gifts are for all men. But it fearfully fails where it supplies 
means for personal gains and attainment of selfish power. For i:* 
temptations are so stupendously great that our moral strength is not 
only overcome but fights against its own force under the cover of 
such high-sounding names as patriotism and nationality. This has 
made the relationship of human races inhuman, burdening it with 
repression and restriction where it faces the weak, and brandishing 
it with vengefulness and competition of ferocity where it meets the 
strong. It has made war and preparation for war the normal 
condition of all nations, and has polluted diplomacy, the carrier of 
the political pestilence, with cruelty and dishonourable deception. 

Yet those who have trust in human nature cannot but feel 
certain that the West will come out triumphant and the fruit of tnc 
centuries of her endeavour will not be trampled under foot in the 
mad scrimmage for things which are not of the spirit of man. 
Feeling the perplexity of the present day entanglements she is grop¬ 
ing for a better system and a wiser diplomatic arrangements. But 
she will bav*i to recognise, perhaps at the end of her series of death 
lessons, that it is an intellectual Pharisaism to have faith only iu 
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&Wg pyramids of systems, that she must realise truth in omer - 

-saved, that continually gathering fuel to feed her desire will 

only lead to world-wide incendiarism. One day she will wake up to 
oCi a limit to her greed and turbulent pride and find in compensa¬ 
tion that she has ever-lasting life. 

Europe is great. She has been dowered by her destiny with a 
location and climate and race combination producing a history 
ri'.h with stlength, beauty and tradition of freedom. Nature in 
her soil challenged man to put forth all his forces never over¬ 
whelming his mind into a passivity of fatalism. It imparted in 
the character of her children the energy and daring which never 
•acknowledge limits to their claims and also at the same time an 
intellectual sanity, a restraint in imagination, a sense of proportion 
in their creative works, and sense of reality in all their aspirations. 
They explored the secrets of existence, measured and mastered 
them ; they discovered the principle of unity in nature not through 
the help of meditation or abstract logic, but by boldly crossing 
barriers of diversity and peeping behind the screen. They surprised 
themselves into nature’s great storehouse of powers and there they 
had their fill of temptation. 

Europe is fully conscious of her greatness, and that itself is the 
reason why she does not know where her greatness may fail her. 

1 here have been periods of history when great races of men forgot 
their own souls in the pride and enjoyment of their power and 
possessions. They were not even aware of this lapse because 
things and institutions assumed such magnificence that all their 
attention was drawn outside their true selves. Just as nature in her 
aspect of bewildering vastness may have the effect of humiliating 
man, so also man’s own accummulation may produce the self 
abasement, which is spiritual apathy, by stimulating all his energy 
towards his wealth and not his welfare. Through this present war 
has come the warning to Europe that her things have been getting 
beUm (A her truth, and in order to be saved she must find her sou! 
md her God and fulfil her purpose by carrying her ideals into all 
continents of the earth and not sacrifice them to her greed of 
money and dominion. 
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INDIAN COTTON TRADE 
“ TEXTILE MERCURY” ON INDIAN TRADE, 
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following is an extract from the Textile Mercury of Man¬ 
chester ohich strongly exposes the inequity of the British Commercial 
and i Mistrial policy towards India . 


Cotton Cultivation and Manufacture. 


India not only is, but was, growing cotton, spinning and manu¬ 
facturing, centuries before cotton was seen in this country. . 

Indian muslin used to be one of the finest fabrics woven long years 
before a single bale of cotton had been grown in America. Indeed 
almost before we began to use American cotton in this country, so 
serious did we consider the competition of Indian muslins with 
Lancashire products that in 1790 they were prohibited from being 
imported into this couutry. Cotton was first grown in America VN 
in 1786. If therefore the staple of Indian cotton has deteriorated, 
it is an open question as to how far the United Kingdom has contri¬ 
buted to this very unfortunate result by preventing the importation 
of her finest products. It is certain that this action of Great 
Britain if not absolutely the cause was largely contributory to this 
disastrous result, disastrous alike to Indian cotton growing, spinning 
and manufacturing, and to Lancashire by depriving her for long 
■years of an alternative supply of suitable cotton. 

With such a large number of its people depending upon cotton 
growing and manufacturing, India has for long years been desirous 
of regulating the importation of foreign power-woven fabrics, in the 
interests of its hand-loom and power-loom workers. . . . 


The British Government compels India against her will to 01 
tier markets freely to foreign manufacture in accordance with 
policy adopted in this country in i86t. The great self-govem 
dominions will have none of it. Canada, Australia, South Afi 
are free and unfettered in this respect. India is bound by , 
insular folly. But worse has to be recorded. When the ind 
Government proposed an all round import duty of 3J, per cent 
revenue purposes, she was compelled, at the instance of Lane, sh 
to impose an excise duty to the same amount upon all Indian mai 
factures of the same classes. No other British exporting indus 
hrvs asked for or received such special treatment. This policy 
enforced upon India, not for her good, but admittedly and soh ly 
the interests of Lancashire. It will readily be understood that l 
excise duty is far from popular in India, "it does seem curi um, 
Lancashire to boast of her world supremacy, and yet to stand 
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a possible 3A per rent advantage in goods made trorr- 
counts. We are told by Lancashire's spokesmen that 
Lancashire does not want coarse goods business and is quite content 
to let the foreigner make them, as she concentrates on fine goods. 
The position is not logical. If we are quite witling that the forei¬ 
gner should make his own coarse counts, why orevent India from 
doing the same ? 


Some Trade Relations ivith India and the United Stales. 

1 sports of Cotton Manufactures (excludirg yarn) from the 
United Kingdom Annual average, 1909-12 


To the United States 
To India 

India therefore, buys annually from us 
America. 


^£3,095,00c 
^27,476,000 
nine times as much as 


Incidence of Trade Between the United Kingdom, India, 
and the United States. (Board of Trade Memorandum). 

Imports from India, ^57 millions, average duty levied on 
same by U. K. .£5,300,000 

Imports from U. S. A. ,£123 millions, 

average duty levied on same by U. K. .£850,000 

Exports to India, ,£58 millions, average duty levied by 
lnriM - 2 percent Exports to 

,J * S. A. 839 millions, average duty levied by U. S. A. 

73 per cent 

1 lu disproportion between the amount of duty levied by Great 
Britain upon India and American produce is very striking, as is the 
discrepancy in the duties levied by them on British produce. And 
yr{ in the face of this glaring inequality of treatment, apart allo- 
gub< r (tom the relative deserts of the two countries, when in 19c; 
the greatest Colonial Minister the Empire ever had, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, proposed that some of the tax of 5d per lb on Indian 
tea should be transferred to American wheat or flour, English 
gentlemen denounced the proposal as a tax on food. Was it 
w ignorance ? Was it due to arly prejudice ? Or was it—? 
It was*. 

JUSTICE TO INDIA. 


Prior to 1858 In 
'ial company. In 1858 


is under the administration of a commer¬ 
ce Britivi Government took over the 
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the East Iidia Company, and since then India has beetl 
tegral part of the Empire. There was then, and there is now, 
a general desire on the part of the people of these islands that ^ her 
Government should I>e absolutely impartial, to her own good and as 
far as may be in con ionance with her own wishes and ideals. Can 
any man say in face of the recorded facts that this is the case in 
matters industrial ar.d commercial ? One of the most glorious pages 
in the history of the British Empire is that which records how on 
the outbreak of war in 1914 the millions of our fellow subjects in 
India sprang to the ‘side of Britain. Equal justice to India ! Nay, 
more than equal justice, large-hearted generosity is her due. How 
better can this oneness in ideal be resented and perpetuated than 
by finding men to guide and means to provide for the restoration to 
its old high standard of her cotton industry. And even as we 
•should thus be greatly benetting the millions of our Indian fellow 
subjects most of whom are always living very near to the border 
line of poverty and famine, we should also be greatly helping our¬ 
selves by rising ih'.ir financial status at one and the same time be 
providing a supply of raw material for Lankashire spindles from the 
cotton fields of India. 


India’s Population Poorest in the World. 

We now turn to another branch of the cotton industry. The 
manufactured product from the raw material: its distribution. Of 
the total annual product of the industry we have seen that five 
eighths is exported. The amount exported annually on the average 
of the five years 1909-13, yarn and manufuctures taken together, was 
JC,\ 12 millions. To India alone we exported out of the total 
millions. In the case of raw cotton we have seen that the law of 
I Ik* even distribution of load is seriously infringed by depending 
Upon one single country, the United States of America, for three- 
fourths of our supply. The same thing is repeated in the case of the 
disposal of the manufactured product from the raw material 
depend upon one country, India taking more than one fouth of 
total exports. It is true that she has a large population, it is 
true that it is the poorest population in the world. The pc 
hitherto adopted of putting a brake on the internal industrial d 
lopment of India is disasterous, in that it consists ot the senu 


We 

the 


ancient adage as ‘killing the gooso that 


performance described in 

lays the golden eggs.’ It is certain that in the not very distant 
4utarc \111erica will absorb all the cotton she grew*. 
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Agricultural Suicide in England. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it may be as well to 
point out that the operation of Nature’s laws and forces is not 
confined to the cotton industry. The Reign of Law’ is all 
em tracing. We will cite a few other industries in order ‘to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.’ Agriculture is the greatest of all our national 
industries, and not only intrinsically but extrinsicallv, of great 
importance to the country at large. Food is the first necessity of 
.Me people. A prosperous agricultural industry is conducive to the 

commonweal, in that while on the one hand it supplies food, on the 
other it is a purchaser of the goods from the manufacturing districts 
A depressed agriculture is, on the converse, a dead weight on the 
manufacturing interests. The relative importance of agriculture is 
clearly shown by the following comparison of production and 
persons engaged. 

Census of Production (1907) 

Production. No. of persons employed. 

^,210,000,000 988,210 

176,000,000 572,869 

123,000,000 840,240 

105,000,000 262,225 

1,803,049 persons were engaged in agriculture, so that 


Agriculture 
Cotton 
f'°al Mining 
Iron and Steel 
Tn 1861, 


m 40 years the number of persons employed in it had fallen ’to one- 

' ,f ’i 1 'T' i' 1 lm ."' on acres had gene out of cultivation and agricul- 

nir.d land values, i.e. rcnt% had decreased by millions sterling. And 

T" ir f I! 111 ? U1 a j°J s P araciise > depending upon America for one 
fourth of the imported fond of the people. 

‘Dynamics is the science that deals with force and inertia. 
Cotton Dynamic: is the same with a difference ; it deals with forces 
md inertia.’ With these words we commenced our investigation. 
You can not see the forces of nature, you see the effects of opera- 
non of forces and the laws which control them. So in the cotton 
industry the effects of the forces are what we see What then have 
we seen ? 


India Dumping Ground of the World. 


TV principal cause of the decreasing trade with foreign 
ifiunirie.s is due to the establishment by them of cotton industries of 
4 vn. ror the better development of these British goods arc 


their 


~ w wi Uic.v nruihn gl’MIS ai'v. 

•y ftttnns of heavy duties. The lowest average on cotton 
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An the case of Italy 37 per cent and highest averager^ 
tfith 203 per cent duty. The highest specific duty is levied 
by the S. A. viz., 375 per cent on sewing cotton. These foreign 
countries which began by excluding British goods, so as to enable 
'heir home markets to be supplied by their own manufactures, 
finally produced a surpius, for which they had to find a market. 
By our action in i86r of abolishing the duties upon all manufactured 
goods, we provided for the surplus the only great open market of 
the world. It was then to the British Empire that the surplus 
manufactures of all the foreign countries came duty free. 

In face of the fact that foreign countries were raising what were 
tantamount to prohibitive duties against our manufactures, we 
deliberately threw away the only weapon for self-defence which we 
possessed—the power to bargain. Those foreign countries had us 
at their mercy, and from then till now they have mercilessly punished 
our manufactures, while building up their own, til! they have become 
formidable opponents not only in all the foreign mark ts, .hey 

have trading advantages over us, but also in the United Kingdom 
where by fair means or foul they are undermining and destroying 
one British industry after another, compelling us at the same 
time, helplessly, to buy from their own trade essentials, at their 
own prices. 


The exports of textile machinery to foreign countries has 
increased pari passu with the decrease, in the exports of cotton goods. 
Japan is an Ally ; she excludes British cotton goods by import duties 
and that notwithstanding, is allowed free entry to all British Empire 
markets, except those of the self-governing Dominions. The English 
language has the largest and richest vocabulary in the world, and 
. yet it can not supply words strong enough to suitably describe the 
ineffable folly of one-eyed politicians, with that solitary option fixed 
upon the ballot box." 


INDIA IN JAPAN. 

Marquis Okuma on India. 

[/rt “the Journal of the lndo-Japanese Association” of January 
Iasi Afar quis Okuma contribute an article on “The Post-He Hum 
A fission of Japan” in ivhich he obliging /v refers among other matters 
India which ts indeed very interesting. | 



MARQUIS OKUMA 

of all, let us be liberal and large-minded enough to 
and sympathise with China. Her people belong to 
the same race as we, and use the same written language as 
ours, and it ought to be no difficult question for us to enter into 
more intimate national and economical relations with them than 
at present. In addition to this, let us endeavour to establish closer 
intimacy with the Southern Pacific Islands, and what is vastly more 
important, with India. The nations of the East can not generally 
be regarded as highly advanced, and it is the duty of Japan to 
guide and assist them in their onward progress. She can thus 
make a valuable contribution to the peace of the world and to the 
advancement of civilisation. 




Let me speak of India a little more. Several months ago, 
Mr. R. D. Tata, a member of the famous Tata House of Bombay, 
visited this country. He complained that it is to be much regretted 
that the Japanese do not pay due respect to the Indian people ; 
although the latter welcome the former as friends, some of the 
former, imitating the example set before them by Englishman, are 
apt to treat the Indian people with contempt, and that under such 
circumstances it would not be possible for the Indians to be on terms 
■ >f intimacy with the Japanese, however much the former may desire 
it, the result being that the feelings of Indians towards Japanese are 
.generally undergoing a change for the worse. 

^uch is the cry of disappointment of the Indian people. Their 
trust in us and their sympathy with us seem to be undergoing a test, 
and if this state of things continues much longer, friendship between 
Ihe two peoples will suffer, perhaps irrevokably. This is, indeed, a 
v :ry serious question with us, and so long as our people do not 
acknowledge their own fault and determine to be wiser, they can 
ne\ •->* be expected to achieve any considerable economical or political 
sue. ;ss in foreign countries, for to be a great people, we must entirely 
do away with egotism and race prejudice, and while we endeavour to 
develop ourselves, we must show respect for and sympathy with other 
peoples, and assist them in their efforts to progress. 

If intimate national and economical relations can be established 
between all the countries of the East, and their co-operation secured* 
then the peace of the Orient will be a great contribution towards 
Recurin; the peace of the world and the happiness of mankind, 
i Such has been, and will be, my ideal. 

If China can be developed and advanced by the efforts of Japan, 
no only the East, but also the whole world will be bene fit ted. 
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*ng Japan’s geographical position and her historical 
delations with China, it is evident that she is better fitted 
than any other nation for the accomplishment of this noble task. 
Again, if Japan can become more intimate with the Southern Pacific 
Islands and with India, this in itself will be instrumental in bringing 
us to a better understanding with England and other powers. The 
East and the West can thus be united in a much closer tie of 
friendship, which will be a great step towards securing the peace of 
the world. 


Situated outside the sphere of Western civilisation, Japan has 
yet been able to make wonderful progress by adopting and 
digesting, by means of a special aptitude, western science and 
civilization. On this account the Japanese are often citicised as 
unsurpassed in imitative traits but lacking in creative genius. It 
is not necessary for us to enter into a discussion of this criticism 
which, however, our people should always bear in mind and . 
endeavour to be more earnest in political, economical, social and 
other matters. Unless we do so, we can never have a civilisation 
of which we can boast that it is our very own. 

Perhaps the only means of securing the lasting peace of the 
world is to be found in the thorough understanding between, and 
the eager co-operation of, the Japanese, Slavs, Germans, French, 
English and people of the United States. Whether this can be 
realised as the outcome of the present war still remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, it will be well for us Japanese to be more liberal and 
magnanimous to appreciate the urgent need of the united efforts 
of the different races for the establishment of peace, and to attempt 
to come to a more complete understanding of, and greater sympathy 
with the economical and political situations, as well as thought-- 
and ideals of other peoples, so that our beloved Nation as 'the 
Peace-Maker'of the East may discharge its duty to perfection. 


INDIA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A mass meeting of the Indian Community was held in January 
last in the Muhammadan Madrassa Hall. Durban, for the purpose ol 
considering the advisability of placing their grievances aud demands 
br Tore the proper authorities and also to elect delegates bribe 
forthec ming South African Conference. 




INDIANS IN 


D. Padia presided and .Mr. J. M. Francis acted 



___ ^ A. 

^^Setjeiary. 

Chairman in the course of his speech, said :—We have now 
assem oled here for the purpose of considering what steps to take 
in regard to matters connected with the great National Movement 
takin S place both in South Africa and India. 

After referring to the Allied victories in the War, he said ; 

At a time when the phase of the civili^d world is going to be 

cvolutiomsed, as a sequel to this great war, we South African 
Indians, want to know, where do we come in the adjustment of 
U e new state? We have patiently waited all these years with the 
hope that the Union Government will spontaneously r Hn our 
wrongs and inaugurate the proverbial British System of Administra 
tion, oased and acted upon equality and justice, but unhappily as 
yd we hnd no signs of its forthcoming from any responsible quarter 
wo have no other choice in the matter than to submit our present 
condition to the British people with a view to enable them to judge 
it in the new light of things. 




It u a matter of great pleasure for me to state here that our 
< ountrymen !rom all parts of South America are going to assemble 
OW c nex / " eek for 'he purpose of deciding an uniform 
\ f 'pk- 10 " , f ? r P romotin S ‘1'c cause of the South African 

Con creno. , h 'I - S 16 brst . time that a United South African Indian 
m>ii m of «if°'" g °u e , h f d| and I believe, I am echoing the 
A ccess to the ? "' henl sa >> that we wish every 

good will come out of the ’ConferOTce^!^^ 11 ' “° Pe Pra> ’ thaf 
The following resolutions were unanimously passed 


t Ilio Indians of Natal respectfully ventures 

E r.f Franchise rfihT °I ?" t,sh I . ndlan Sub i ects for tllc extehsion'of 
I Of ranclnse rights and this meeting prays that the Union Govern 

SL’.tsjsr’ "■ '• n,rod " r ' 

In view of the fact that since the absorption of the four Sell 
governing Colonies into the Union, British Indian Subiects have 
derived very little benefit thereform, this mass meeting in ordg* 
( '.o v■'piment h f< H"'° n a “eaningful expression, requests the Union 

free movem . rTT th ? lnter - slat e restrictions placed upon the 

. movement of Indians throughout the Union.” P 





SOUTH AFRICA 

South African Indian Conference. 



The following are among the resolutions passed at the Conference 
held in January last— 

“In view of the fact that since the inauguration of the Union, 
British Indian subjects here derived very little benefit therefrom, 
and as the word ‘Union* has been rendered a meaningless expression 
hy the perpetuation of a parochial policy, this conference of Indians, 
representing the Cape, Transvaal and Natal, resolves to ask the 
Union to amend the laws that operate oppressively against British 
Indians, including the Act that prohibits the free movement of 
Indians throughout the Union.” 

“That this Conference of the Indian community, representing 
Natal, Cape and the Transvaal, respectfully ventures to draw the 
attention of the Union Government to the advisability of repealing 
the laws governing the indentured Indian immigration into Natal, 
as the Government of this Union and India have abolished the 
indenture system, and seeing that the existence of the Indian Immig¬ 
ration Trust Beard is inimical to the interests of the Indian labour¬ 
ing class, this confeience respectfully prays that the Government 
will be pleased to take into their immediate consideration the request 
contained herein.” 

It was decided that a deputation be appointed to wait on the 
Minister of the Interior and to submit the resolutions passed at the 
Conference for his consideration. 

“Having regard to the fact that since the formation of the South 
African Union, British Indian subjects have derived no benefit theie- 
fiom and as the laws founded on account of colour st'll disfigure 
the statute books of the Union, inflicting considerable hardship, 
annoyances and injustice to British Indian subjects, this Confeo nee 
of the Indian community in Natal, Cape and tbi TiaiiMTnl 
respectfully ventures to ask the Imperial Government and * Mi 
Allied Powers not to concede the conquered territory s in Gu man 
West Afiica to the Union Government until the lattei Govern¬ 
ment repeals all the obi oxious laws enacted on racial and rdi 
pious grounds, and restore to them the rights of which they weu 
lived and to which they are entitled, being equal tax-payers to 
the State. This Conference authorises the Chairman to c.nble the 
for£oing resolution to the Right Hen. the Secretary of State f«.» 
the Colonies.” 
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ie Conference resolves to send at least two Indian delegates 
each Province of the Union to attend the special session of 
the Indian National Congress to be held in London, in order to 
support the claim of their motherland for autonomy, and that this 
Conference authorises the delegates to place the cause of the .3. 
1 " ' , a '\ S before all constituted authorities and others who are 
capable of wielding authority over the Union Government, with a 

Africa°” SeCUnnS CqUal riShtS f ° r a11 civilised P eo P les in South 


• 1 his Conference resolves to establish a committee consisting of 
,/> members, each of the Provinces contributing it members for 

the purpose of devising ways and means of bringing about a uni 
fication of the Indians in the Union, and authorises this committee 
to submit a constitution for consideration to the next South African 
Conference . f> 


“The Conference strongly protests against the action of the 
real authorities of the Cape Province in refusing to grant licences 
o Indian* solely on account of nationality, and urging on the 
I rovineial Council the necessity to amend the Ordinance so as to 
allow an appeal to the Supreme Court.” 


i«r n pi i rsu 5 nce of the resolution passed by the South African 
a d t pulation consistm g o f all the delegates 
Ahril u-n’i 1 lansvaal, and the Cape, headed by the president 
s,r Tl,0 “ s 


thr- Alexander* introducing the deputation referred to 

Africa 1 * W3S the first Conference of Indians held in South 

M, P. S. Aiyar, on behalf of the deputation, read a statement 
^Mng an exhaustive resume of the positions of Indians'in the 
h.oij nd suggested remedies that would meet the requirements 
vi Indians domiciled in that country. 

wlu M \lt Vl- P' C i^ n |T i ‘ J SUt ' d the grievances of Indians in Natal 
*>• N . aldo °, 0,1 behalf of the Transvaal delegates, 
V.wiV, thur er,evances ; a 'id Dr. Gool spoke for the Cape 

*nui»05. * 

•.v.li!'irnii! iniste j af i. er ^ patieut hear ‘ng expressed himself sym 
• ■ ' and ^ ie deputation withdrew after thanking the 


»imijti:r. 
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SIR J. D. REES ON INDIA. 

\The following appeared in the “Reynold’s News of November- 
last over the signature of Si? J. D. Rees , Af.P. J 

The so-called Montagu proposals are not Mr. Montagu's propo¬ 
sals. He is a part, and, being who and what he is, necessarily a 
large part, of them, but they are the joint proposals of himself and 
of Lord Chelmsford. It was Lord Chelmsford, who, succeeding 
Lord Hardinge as Viceroy, found conditions in India such, that 
as a practical and moderate man of statesmanlike views and attitude, 
such as he has always proved himself hitherto to be, he 'considered 
an advance in the direction of self-government an urgent necessity, v 
such as could not wait till after the War. Indeed, he found th * 
pressure of War, and the conduct of Indian princes and peoples 
during its progress, such as to precipitate the necessity for giving 
at once an instalment of a Constitution, the eventual grant of which 
has been inevitable ever since we ourselves decided to educate 
ludia in Western ideas of Government. We created in fact an 
intelligentsia, resembling in many respects that which next after 
German intrigue contributed in no inconsiderable, it not in the. 
chief degree, to the ruin of a Russia, in which there was no place 
and no occupation for a generation brought up on a diet of modem 
democracy. 

German gold and German intrigue indeed stimulated this body 
in India also into sedition, if not into revolt, and Lord Chelmsford 
made such representations to the then Secretary of State, Mr, 
Chamberlain, that 00 arranged to go out to India to inquire and 
confer with the Viceroy. His unexpected resignation and Mr. 
Montagu’s appointment to succeed him, transferred this duty to 
the latter statesman, whom I have known throughout his P.iliar n- 
tary career as a man of very great ability, with a high sense <>i 
public duty. 

Mis proposals for the better government of India have been 
strongly attacked at a recent meeting of the new Indo-lhiti.di 
Association, but if the House of Commons is any reflex of public 
opinion, and if the Councils of the Secretary of State and of the 
Viceroy, composed of the most distinguished Indian authorities of 
the day, are judges of Indian questions, the view of the new 
.dissociation are not likely to prevail. If the question were, whin 
form of Government is best for India, there would be a gw deV» 
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/for their attitude, and it is by no means certain that 
i changes will lead to better government. 

But the question is what steps are to be taken and when to carry 
out a pledge given last August in Parliament to the effect that the 
po icy o the Government shall be the gradual development of self- 

,nst, tutions in view to the ultimate realisation of respon 
sible Government in India. 1 

Mr J!,T, POli 7 may 0f course be mistaken. But there is no mistake 
r! ’’ 1 is o its acceptance in the democratic House, and as to 

!Sforms CS y 8 ' VmS CffeCt l ° th ° Se ’ ° r t0 s °mewhat similar 

**'* difficult to avoid the conclusion that if these proposals are 
not accepted and acted upon without any avoidable delay justifiable 
disappointment will result, and further difficulty experienced in 
governing India. The best proof of their moderate character is 
that extremists in both directions, and particularly the Indian 
extremists, will have none of them, while they appear to satisfy 
moderate men at home and in India. 

Everything must now await the result of the General Election 
news ^ rom ap d the results of such inquiries as 

™ j 11 keld since Mr. Montagu’s return, confirm the position 
a r n him and. Lord Chelmsford, and proves that India by its 

r-mn n ,!~ section will accept what is offered by way of reform, but 
wants it without delay. 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD ON INDIAN 
CONGRESS. 


{Labour f.tadtr—Sepi., /yt8). 


f . w lc l nd,a " National Congress seems to have split for good upon 
\. Io ntagu Report, but so unreliable are newspapers and press 

:\*T resur r final °P»w>n until the Indian mails 
f • ,/ i° n ^ Wl( : ,cs hence * Meanwhile certain obvious facts may be 

planted out and accepted. 7 

Co ,^ e „! he ‘\ Iontagu ^ e P° rt carne to drive a wedge through 

Mi' 8 P<"vi-»t C M ed ^t"5 aG ^ Tbe old Baders never accepted 
1 * r * ^ the new Home Rule movement. 
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me who had grown up in the earlier stages of India’s 
demand for a liberal political policy found that their success came in 
the form, not of apolitical triumph against the Government, but of a 
new movement in the Indian opinion, far bolder in its expressions 
and demands and much more fundamental in its conception of 
political liberties. 


This new movement brought new leaders : it was more moving 
than the old in its appeal and brought new adherents. Mrs. Besant 
emerging from Adyar and the more confined fields of theosophy, 
slipped to the front and joined hands with Mr. Tilak. In many 
quarters she was not acceptable, but in the more advanced sections* 
she was, and her contributions ny voice and pen, enormously aided 
by the stupid persecution of the Government, have given her a ^ 
status and the Home Rule movement an impetus which they would 
not otherwise have had. 


The new adherents also made the movement for the first time 
“ popular.” The old Congress did lack a popular mass. It had 
the support of the educated and the middle class. It was just open 
to the suspicion that it was a movement of landowner’s, capitalists, 
and lawyers, and some of its resolutions on political subjet U and 
its neglect of certain popular interests gave colour to that suspicion. 
Now, village life has been influenced and political tides have 
made their motions felt at greater depths in Indian existence- 
then ever before. India has gone far and fast during the last 
four year. 

That being so, another change was inevitable. 

Hitherto India has had to appear to be unanimous. Tin- 
Congress was an Indian movement against a non-Indian bureau 
cracy, and this had to remain so until the fate of the bureau* rucy 
was settled, and the general claims of India admitted. Then it wrh 
no longer a United India demanding the recognition of Indian rights 
that was required, but the rights being recognised, an India of 
various schools of opinion and outlook, working out India’s dt times 
by conflict, debate, and rival methods. Congress has divided 
because a united Congress has done its work. My old Congress 
friends, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Surendranath Banerjee and the tin. r 
must see in this their own success even if they are sad that event ? 
have taken this form. 

Mrs. Besant, with her British political experience, will not n i •. 
the significance of what has happened and ought to be able to guc 
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movement wise guidance. What we are seeing is the 
Natural evolution of a right and a left wing in Indian politics, 
consequential upon the freeing of the Indian political mind to 
discuss Indian political policy on its own merits and not merely as 
against the political policy of the bureaucracy. 

So far from regretting the division, I believe it is natural, and 
I should welcome the definite formation of two wings—provided the 
right keeps decidedly Indian and does not allow the left to force it 
intv> an unnatural alliance with the bureancracy, and of this I see 
no signs. I have the fullest trust in the Moderate leaders. They 
have still a great contribution to make to Indian political liberty. 
Their attitude to the Montagu Report is intelligent, consistent, and 
wise, and they will have enormous influence in modifying it in the 
right direction and in reaping from it a rich harvest. 


SIR SUBRAMANIA IYER. 


Hut the left is also essential. India now requires robust 
independent thought and action. When Sir Subramanya Iyer flun« 
buck his knighthood at the feet of the Government in consequence 
' ! f *“ attack made upon him. by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
, !V m f ons a ^ ne ^ing. It is that spirit which is to awake 

Iiitua from a subordinate and cringing attitude and spirit, and India 
sadly needs such an awakening. 

1 he life of India is to depend upon the two sides honestly and 
fearlessly setting forth their own views independently of each other 
but with a sense of responsibility and tolerance. The days of 
meaningless compromise declarations, patchworks of the opinions 
of both sides and acceptable in reality to neither, have passed. India 
iiiusi know what its sections reply, think and choose between them 
Jfotfhaps onr own Labour movement is going through a somewhat 
..in*ilar evolution. 
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dnt I consider to be of very minor importance. 
„_>opinion will settle that if it be worth its salt. 

That kind of guarantee is always elusive. I hat there should be 
an agreement on the details of self-government I believe to be of 
the greatest importance, and of equal importance is a determination 
to eliminate from the Scheme all committees and councils and 
powers which, set up nominally for the transition period, will acquire 
such authority during it that they will become blocks in the end to 
the realisation of a proper system of self-government. 

I should therefore concentrate opinion on the abolition of the 
Secretary of State’s Council in London, the appointment of two Under¬ 
secretaries, one of whom should be an Indian, and an arrange¬ 
ment of councils and executives which should take political control 
out of the hands of civil servants and put it in those of the elected 
legislatures. That done, we may trust that the system will evolve it¬ 
self, and the creation of a real public opinion in India will take care 
that the evolution is not unnecessarily delayed. 


SIR. S. P. S1NHA AT THE PRESS CONFIDENCE 

Speaking at a conference of the Overseas Press Deputation in 
Oct. 1918 , on the situation in India and the bearing of the proposed 
changes of the constitution upon it, Sir S. P. Sinha (now Lord) said . 

It had been always understood that the ultimate goal to die 
system of government in India should be responsible government. Tt 
was small wonder that Indians who had been educated on English 
literature should aspire to the introduction to the East of the prin¬ 
ciples of democracy which had developed in the West. There was 
no reason to believe that those principles would not work equally 
as well in other countries as they had among Western nations. All 
systems of government were progressive and he admitted that India 
must pass through many stages before she was as well cduc 1 in 
the application of democratic principles as Enngland was. Spik¬ 
ing as an Indian, he would sav that the Montagu-Chelmsfoul 
scheme was valuable not so much because of the measure of imme¬ 
diate performance which it gave, as of the promise of greater per¬ 
form ance which it contained. If the scheme was carried out in its. 
main principles, with possibly some of its too cautious cho Us and 
counter checks eliminated, he thought it would give satisfaction to the 
great bulk of the people of India. Judging from newspaper reports 
and fruin communications he had received from India within the U.si 
few weeks, he thought he was justified in saying that (hr inor< flu 
people of India studied the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme th r more 
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: coming round to the opinion that it was a measure \Pi 
‘ acceptance. 

The Economic Situation. 

Referring to the economic conditions of India Sir S P. Sinha 
said that he noticed the other day that Sir James Meston had been 
reported as having said that India was in a great state of prosperity. 

la T ^ easo ^ tor believing that Sir James Meston had been mis- 
un ero oo. It was not a constitution alone that was wanted for 
Ind'a, bM contentment and prosperity. However efficient the sys- 
eu. of Government might be in India, it would be generally admitted 
that India was a very poor country, and unless the whole policy of 
lamezfaire was changed was likely to remain so. India had 'not 
been prosperous for a long time past and was not prosperous now. 
l.uiir. had been the hewer of wood and the drawer of water /or the rest 
°/ t!:e empire. She desired and demanded a place in the Empire 
worth)" of her glorious past, of her present resource, and of the part 
she had been privileged 'to bear in this war. With a peaceful 
people, fertile soil, and unlimited reserves in men and material, 1 there 
was no reason why India should not be as prosperous as any* other 
part of the Empire. They looked to the rest of the Empire, and 
particularly to England, to find the remedy. The industrial develop- 
ira-M oi India was the most essential need of the present moment. 
v-Hfinui an increase of prosperity it was useless to expect India to 
loyal to its connection with the Empire. It was no 
wh'it e L: at 6 ec \ ucat ®d classes of India were continually asking 
function lhe G °Y ernment > beca use after all, it was the 

WAS rn Vrv * Y en } m< u nt n °t of the people to see that there 
, ut) m the land. Literally millions in India were on the 

. t'u r a slarvatI °n. Half the population never had a full meal 
n the day and means must be found to remedy this state 
oit.img.s. It was essentially necessary to take steps with regard to 
i >e constitution as a means of bringing about contentmem and 
prosperity. vV hat was wanted was democratic government, and 
there was no reason why it should not work equally as well in India 
Us in any other country. The object of the war was that every 
people should have the same chance and right of self-development. 
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IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE * 

IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS. 

■i 

The following papers regarding reciprocity in matters of immU 
gration between India and the Dominions are published for the 
information of those interested in the subject : — 

Extract from a letter from the Colonial Office to the India Office 

Fro?n Colonial Office to India Office , No. 35892. * 

Downing Street, 7th Aug. 191*, 

Sir,— I am directed by Mr. Secretary Long to transmit to yoi£ 
to be laid before Mr. Secretary Montagu, copies of an extract from 
the Fifteenth Day's Proceedings at the Imperial Conference,’ to¬ 
gether with copies of the memorandum prepared by Sir S. P. Sinha. 

I am &c., 

Henry Lambert. 

To 

The Under Secretary of State of India. 

Annex. I:-Memorandum by Sir S. P. Sinha, 

The views and recommendations of the Indian representative:’, 
on the position of Indians in the Self-Governing Dominions were 
placed before the War Conference last year in the form of a 
memorandum which appears as an annexurc to the printed report 
of the Conference. The subject was discussed on Friday the 2 jrth 
April 1917, and the “Conference unanimously accepted the prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity of treatment between India and the Dominions, 
aod recommended the memorandum to the favourable consideration 
of the Governments concerned.” It is mainly with a view to 
eliciting information as to whether any action has been actually 
taken, and, if not, how soon it is likely to be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment concerned to give effect to our suggestions that a few of the 
outstanding questions are mentioned in the present note. 

2. The Indian grievances dealt with in the last memorandum 
fall conveniently under the following three groups ' 

(t) Treatment of Indian* who are already settled and resident 
« in the Self-Governing Dominions. 
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f)/^he difficulties and disadvantages of Indians intending 
—„ ^he Dominions not with the object of settlement but 
purpose of travel, education, or business. 

(3) The question of future immigration to the Dominions. 

3. As regards the difficulties of resident Indians, "the disability 
unposed on the Sikh settlers in Canada, numbering about 4,000 
pen, o. not being allowed to bring their wives and'minor children 
to live with them, is a very real and serious hardship, and, as was 

1 ”‘ ed f ° ut , ln ast year ’ S notice * has caused acute dissatisfaction 
amongst perhaps the most prominent martial race in India and 
those who Pocked with the greatest alacrity to the Indian Army 

for the defence of the Empire. This unfair and unnatural prohibi- 
ar" IS . lhe r ! 1ore g a l |ln g because the Indians resident in South 
Africa have, since the passing of the Indians Relief Act of joia 
the privilege of introducing into the Colony one wife as well as her 
minor children. The Japanese have the right of taking not' only 
Ihmr wives, but also their domestic servants. No further time 
should be lost in removing the prohibition which appears to be in 
force in Australia also. 

4. Of the Indians settled in the Self-Governing Dominions by 
far the largest number is domiciled in South Africa. Cape Colony 
ha- an Indian population of 6,606, Transvaal of 10,048, Orange 
I-ree Suite of 106, and Natal of 133,031 souls. The Indians Relfef 
Act of 1914 has removed many disabilities, but from reliable 
ii- 1 runs placed before us it appears that there are still many 
F ,cV ** lces ancJ disabilities which are not merely of an 

a . CtCr ’ a \ General Smuts seemed to be under the 
impr. -ion last year, but are based upon already existing or impend- 
ing statutory enactments. b F 

Th. ; following would appear to be some of the principal grievan¬ 
ce ot South African Indians 

(l) Trading Licences. It is Bocossary to obtain a license in order to bo 
to . an >‘ or busim^B in South Africa. Each Provinoo ha* 

legislation, and tho t. udencj recently has been in 

cl : . A ™y? ncc to transfer tho control of licence from tho Government t* 
, ,, ' 0 ^ ,t ri-- t . AUhon « h ll ‘T, of -PPoalH from tho dec“ of 

H o P riiht C of *' 11 ’ I" t 10 Town Councils or to Licensing Appeal 
Hoards, tho light of appeal to the Courts is extremely limited. Thn> in 

^1 . a * a,n * fc refu r 8alR application for new licences there is a ri R ht of 

SI . V OS?*?* to * ?0t ° f tf ’ the Pwincial Division 

,e hu P urae Court, wherea,, in casrs of refusal to roumv licences there 


rij^ht of nppti&l on 


alBd 


Arbitrarily refuse to i-i 

' object of destroying In_ 

«uch instances. Tho trading righ 


It ia generally contended that tho munjoi- 
nt licences to Indians with tho improper and 
»*»*)*. ami ^0 Indian newspapers aro 


‘S o 


f Indians in South Africa ore 
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If the Indian community remains nt the mercy of thoir Europ 
\ respect of the right of sheirinembera to earn an honest livelihood, by 
trade it is only a question of time for the whole community to become im¬ 
poverished and bo reduced to industrial helotry. The remedy soems to be to 
give the. fullest right of appeal in all cases of refusal of licences to tho 
Provincial Division of tho Supreme Court—on questions of fact a 9 well as of 
procedure. 


(2) Parliamentary and Municipal Franchise .—As observed in last year’s 
note, th»*re are stronger and more obvious grounds for extending the muni¬ 
cipal franchise to the Indians resident in South Africa than the Parlia¬ 
mentary franchise. It might be pointed out, however, that we are nearer 
to the introduction of representative institutions in India this year than vre 
were Inst year, and therefore the argument for depriving the African Indians 
of the franchise oh the ground of their coming from a country where 
representative institutions do not exist will carry still less weight now, 
and there is a strong case for granting the franchise, at least to the richer 
Indian merchants. Their claim to tho extension of tho municipal franchise 
in all the States seems to be much stronger as this right is enjoyed in Natal 
and Cape Colony, where some Indians are reported to l • discharging, 
municipal functions to their credit. The special necessity for the grant, of 
the municipal franchise will appear from what has already bceu stated with 
regard to trade licences. 

(3) The Ownership of Land .—Unlike their compatriots in Natal and at 
f \iq Cape, Transvaal Indiana, under tho old Republican Law 3 of 1885, 
remain under the disability that they are # denied the right to own fixed 
property, i. e., from having tho legal ownership registered in their own 
names. The system of indirect ownership, in other words, nominal European 
ownership orginally suggested by the Republican Government) themsolvos, 
prevailed until quito recently, and is still occasionally adopted. Tho process- 
is round about, cumberous and expensive, but tho facts are notorious, and 
the circumstances are legally recognised by the Courts. 

Since about the year 1911 tho practice has grown up of forming and 
registering, under the Transvaal Companies Act, 1909, small private oompa- 
nit .-i with limited liability, whose members are all Indians (frequently an 
Tudian and his wife), and possessing an independent, legal personal for the 
purpose, amongst other things, of acquiring fixed property. All these 
transactions have recently received judicial recognition. It ia said that 
attempts are now being made by interested parties to deprive Indians of 
this right of indirect ownership ctf fixed property. Recently a question w as 
put on the subject in Parliament, and tho Government spoke* man replied 
that it was intended to examino into the question, when the new companies 
law was under consideration. Advantage has frequently boon taken by 
Indians of these indirect., but quite legal, methods to opeu business in 
townships whose private regulations prohibit- the sale of stands to Indians, 
which, in themselves, are intended indirectly to compel Indians to reside 
and trade in special locations, which, again, would mean tin&noiul ruin to 
most of thorn, and against which attempt the Indian community has fought 
since lung before the Boer War. 

On tho contrary, tho prohibition against Indian ownership of llxud or 
In vdt d property should be repealed by Parliament, on tho grounds thnl it 
lends ui fu- A-r insincerity on all sideo, to deprive Indians of Borne of il* • 
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rights and responsibilities of citizenship* which are not denied 
tp '* xe abonjnnal natives and other non-Asiatic coloured peoples of the 

- —LTr.KSri*rs.- t i‘' 8 - ,8 “ - 

..t—v"' >*» >« 

legislation to that end was aoutrht in loin k 1 ° n fch °' rai wa ^ 8 * Special 
the Tnrb tn community, with the result tha^ Wa8 f a ! renuoual y opposed by 
eventually agreed to, embodiod t ^ a ^’ oertam regulations weii 

C, 1 6r i of^ J 10%a g eX 6 “Su4)? £ Mtt 11 '" 0 B °° k <**• 

w ‘- 3 . ina relatively weak position, having its energie^ fufiv * com . m . uni ‘y 
passive resistance struggle which was then at its height and wh^. A" X 
community powerless effectively to resist further’™’,,,, h leffc tha 

liberties. But the arrangements the"fn referred to T? X 

application, and were not intended in any way to affect tho nosin' pure y ,'? cal 
d.,h the rights of Indians in the other^rovTnces ReeTnU? Z d ' m " 
rogulationB applicable throughout the Union have been published X,?o°‘r 
which have already been withdrawn in deference to strong Indian o l SZ 
while others remain, in spite of that opnosition, no? onlv Z P Xs • ’ 
f r rn’er >, a .““I"™? in the old Transvaal arrangement, buf golZ much 
tLn nothithe^o knoZ Ktr.° f th ° a "*' 4«i» 

. x i tZ?onX Segregation 

rnaaoiiH and no such remedy is availnhlo 6 ^i Z'/ 18 1 ™P oa8lljl ° for financial 

Trjnsvnnl end in South Africa genemZ . Apart fr “™ th,s - the situation in tho 
in Ih'O. and less than ever Xe i ’,'[• '* vai 7 dlfr ® r0 nt from what it wan 
principle of equality under the !iw X' d ' 3 , P ° 30 ' 1 ®° dc P art from the 
tho Britmh Constitution, and for which tW f ' bcy r(> gard as fundamental in 
tho I" t. and are prepared to suffer X X ^ 8uff “ r0fI in 

:;f -cdians to r&er^tr- ,8it r 

tho Union. 1 U ‘ ! l,ltter 8hould bo raised to tho highest level anywhere in 


■f the' 

•u tion of the South Africans themselves, and where the 
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rfyjpi' words : “ You have all the power, and yours, thereTfrreY 
responsibility for the manner in which the affairs of this land 
are administered. You owe it to your good name, you owe it to 
your civilisation, you owe it to the Empire of which you are a part 
and whose flag stands for opportunities, for progress, for all who 
live under its protection, that your administration should be such 
that you can justify it in the eyes of the civilised world.” This 
noble exhortation points to an angle of vision which is much nearer 
reality to-day than it was in Mr. Gokhale’s time, and after the 
promise of “ peaceful and statesmanlike” solution made by General 
Smuts last year there should really be no difficulty now. In order 
to enable the Union Government to deal with Indian problems 
impartially and promptly, the provision of convenient agency by 
which Indian grievances can be brought to the notice of the Local 
Government authorities would be a first step. The appointment: 
of a local agent of the Indian Government at Pretoria should be 
an advantage both to the Indians in South Africa and the South 
African Government which has to deal with them. 


5. For the group of questions relating to facilities for travel, 
education, or business, it is clear that it should be easy to arrive 
at a liberal and satisfactory solution almost immediately. 

The present position is that the Dominion laws allow persons 
with good credentials to enter on temporary visits, in Canada as 
“ tourists ”, and elsewhere by special permits, which presumably 
are granted in the Dominion concerned. For instance, Australian 
Circular No. 31 of August 1904 lays down “ that any persons, 
bona fide merchants, students, and tourist travellers, provided they 
are in possession of passports, may be admitted. On arrival in 
the Commonwealth the education test in their cases will not be 
imposed, and such persons are to be permitted to land without 
restriction, but, in the event of their wishing to stay longer than 
twelve months, an application for a certificate of exemptio should 
be made before the expiry of the term stating reasons lor exLcodeil 
stay.” 

In the case of bona fide students intending to study at any of 
the Australian Universities, the above requirement of special 
certificate of exemption appears to be quite unnecessary. The 
question of the Indian student problem in Australasia has assumed 
special importance, because at the present momeut most ot the 
Western world is practically almost shut out from Indian stud no:, 
ar. I will be for home time after the War, on account of the g • .a 
rise in the cost of living and other causes. Australian Universities 




of the War zone and comparatively cheap, and the 
is poor, and the West Australian University is only about 
nine-and-a-half days from Colombo. 
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6. Finally, as regards the question of future emigration of 
Indians to the Colonies for purposes of settlement, there is no 
change irom the position which* was taken up last year, that in 
tnis matter the Indian British subjects have a right to expect that 
uvj} should not receive a less favourable treatment than other 
Asiatic people who are not subjects of the British Empire. But 
this question is not of any immeditae urgency for India, and might 
well wait future discussion. 

On.our side we are being pressed to give practical effects to the 
resolution of last year’s Conference. 

7. It is only necessary in conclusion, to emphasise the necessity 
of definite action and a forward advance in these matters without 
any more delay. “ I do not lose a due sense of proportion”, 
^ ays the Aga Khan in his recent book, ‘* India in Transition,” 
u when I say that one of the deeper causes, if not of discontent or 
disaffection, at any rate of the distrust of England and Englishmen 
that appeared on the surface in India of recent years, was the 
strained relationship between Indians and their white fellow-subjects 
m East Africa. A rankling sense of injustice was aroused by the 

ervation ot the best lands for Europeans, and by a succession of 
or inances and regulations based on an assumption of race inferio* 
n >. t must be remembered that such a state of injured feeling 
evo a sub-conscious spirit, which in a few decades, may lead 
0 res „ s ° u * °} ?. * Proportion in importance 10 the “ original 
causes. If the Indian representatives did not press this aspect 
o the question last year it is not because they did not realise 
j ' orCc ur importance, but because they felt that the sympa¬ 
thetic attitude of the oversea Ministers made it unnecessary for 
any special emphasis to be laid on the racial aspect of these 
questions. A most excellent start was made last year and the 
impression created in India was most favourable. It would be a 
thousand pities if steps were not now taken to give effect and 
tangible shape to the good understanding and mutual comprehen- 
b,nn aUain ^ d last year. It is also obvious that these important 
question^ should be settled not in any petty huckstering spirit of 
1 Co.*procity only, far less of militant animosity and retaliation, but 
0 i lhvse broad principles of justice and equality which are now more 
inan ever the guiding principles of the British Empire, and which 
1 s e tue foundations of the mighty Empire round the shores of 
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and the Indian Oceans which are slowly but surely rising 
one’s eyes, 


PROCEEDING'S OP THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

Annex. 2 Extract from Proceedings of the Imperial War Coil’ 
ference, 24th July, 1918. 

Chairman Mr. Hughes cannot come this morning, and 
Sir Robert Borden is away- The first subject on the agenda is 
Reciprocity of Lreatment between India and the Dominions, or. 
which there is a Memorandum by Sir Satyendra Sinha, which has 
been circulated, and also a draft Resolution, which I understand is 
the result of a meeting at the India Office. Shall I read the draft 
Resolution as the basis of discussion ? 

Sir S. P. Sinha :—As you please, Sir. 

Chairman :—The Resolution is as follows : — 

“ The Imperial War Conference is of opinion that effect should 
now be given to the principle of reciprocity approved by Resolution 
22 of the Imperial War Conference, 1917. In pursuance of that 
Resolution it is agreed that : — 

“ x. It is an inherent function of the Governments of the 
several communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, 
that each should enjoy complete control of the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities. 

u 2. British citizens domiciled in any British country, including 
India* should be admitted into other British country for visits, for 
the purpose of pleasure or commerce, including temporary residence 
for the purpose of education. The conditions of such visits should 
be regulated on the principle of reciprocity, as follows : — 

“ (a) The right of the Government of India is recognised to 
enact laws which shall have the effect of subjecting British citizens 
domiciled in any other British country to the same conditions in 
visiting India as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit such 
country. 

“ (£) Such right of visit or temporary residence shall, in each 
individual case, be embodied in a passport or written permit issued 
by the country of domicile and subject to vise there by an ofdccr 
appointed by and acting on behalf of the country to be visited, if 
such country so desires 
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/Such light shall not extend to -a visit or temporary residence 
□our purposes or to permanent settlement. 

1 3. Indians already permanently domiciled in the other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor 
cmldien on condition (a) that not more than one wife and her 

cgildren shall be admitted for each such Indian, and (b), that each 
lndmdual s° admitted shall be certified by the Government of India 
being the lawful child of such Indian. 

“ 4 - The Conference recommends the other questions covered 
bky the memoranda presented this year and last year to the Confer¬ 
ee' by the representatives of India, so far as not dealt with in the 
'iCPregoing paragraphs of this Resolution, to the various Governments 
<?/K>ucerned with a view to early consideration.” 

; 1 Sir S. P. Sinha :-Mr. Long, I am desired by my colleague 
'Me Maharajah of Patiala, who is unfortunately prevented from being 
present to-day, to express his entire concurrence in what I am 
going to say to the Conference. I also regret exceedingly the 
absence of Sir Robert Bordon, because I wanted to express in his 
. Pjesaice my deep feeling of gratitude for the generous and sympa¬ 
thetic spirit in which he has treated the whole question, both last 
r, ye r and this year. I desire to express my gratitude to him for the 
Very great 'assistance he has rendered, to which I think the 

satisfactory solution which has been reached is very largely due 

Jhat js, if the Conference accepts the Resolution which i have the 
•^rAiour to propose. 

S*. lhe P° sit '°n of Indian immigrants in the Colonies has been 
Utt cause of great difficulties both in the Dominions themselves and 
P a l rllc o* ar| y_ ln my own country, India. As long ago as 1807, the 
J ose pb Chamberlain in addressing the Conference of 
< Glomal I tenners, made a stirring appeal on behalf of the Indian:; 

• wno had emmigrated to the Dominions. The same appeal was 
f ude m I 9°7 by Mr. Asquith, and in 1911. During all this time 
was not re P resente ^ at the Conference and it is only due to 

rfisl hcre 10 sa > lhat the y did a11 lh cy co*ld to assist 

..I ... In 1911, the Marquiss of Crewe, as Secretary of State for 
P resente ^ a Memorandum to the Conference, which is printed 
,W V ie proceedings for that year, and 1 cannot do better than iust 
read one of tlie passages from that Memorandum:— ' 

It does not appear to have been thoroughly considered that 


(hr/j 


1 „ ■* 10 nave d< 

; uOh } 1 dominion owes responsibility to the 
• i’B that its domestic policy shall not 

"'ubarmssment in the administration of India. 


of the Empire for 
unnecessarily create 
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difficult for statesmen who have seen Indians represd 
/manual labourers and petty traders to realise the importance 
to the Empire as a whole of a country with some three hundred 
million inhabitants, possessing ancient civilisations of a very high 
order, which has furnished and furnishes some of the finest military 
material in the world to the Imperial forces, and which offers 
the fullest opportunities to financial and commercial enterprise. 
It is difficult to convey to those who do not know India the intense 
and natural resentment felt by veterans of the Indian Army, who 
have seen active service and won medals under the British flag ; 


and who have been treated by their British Officers with the con¬ 
sideration and courtesy to which their character entitles them, 
when (as has actually happened) they find themselves described as 
‘coolies'and treated with contemptuous severity in parts of the 
British Empire. Matters like this are of course, very largely be 
yond the power of any Government to control, but popular mis'* 
understandings are such a fruitful source of mischief that it seems 
worth while to put on record the grave fact that a radically false 
conception of the real position of India is undoubtedly rife in many 
parts of the Empire. 

“The immigration difficulty, however, has, on the whole, been 
met by a series°of statutes which succeeded in preventing Asiatic 
influx without the use of differential or insulting language. It is 
accepted that the Dominions shall not admit as permanent residents 
people whose mode of life is inconsistent with their own political 
and social ideals. 


“ But the admission of temporary visitors, to which this objec¬ 
tion docs not apply, has not yet been satisfactorily settled. If the 
questions were not so grave, it would be seem to be ludicrous that 
regulations framed with an eye to coolies should affect Ruling 
Princes who are in subordinate alliance with His Majesty and hive 
placed their troops at his disposal, members of the Privy Council 
o f the Empire, or gentlemen who have the honour to he H * 
Majesty’s own Aides de Camp. It is, of course, true that no pep on 
of such distinguished position would, in fact, be turned back it he 
visited one of the Dominions. But these Indian gentk men a r ‘ 
known to entertain very strongly the feeling that, while they enn 
move freely in the best society of any European capital, they co ad 
not set loot in some of the Dominions without undergoing vexatious- 
catechisms from petty officials. At the same time, the highest 
posts in the Imperial service in India are open to subjects c \ His 
Majesty from the Dominions, 
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/ne efforts of the British Government to create and fosL. 
citizenship in India have, within the last few years un- 
; jubted.y been hampered by the feeling of soreness caused by the 

ThHrmlt "ft ° f tfle Dominions towards the peoples of India 
The loyalty of the great mass of Indians to the Throne is a " w 

entenained'b^ma 4 "! If- ‘ S not ! worth y that this feeling is sincerely 
strat on tS Ind,an cr '.“« of the details of British admini- 
‘ ' le re ? ent constitutional changes have given the neonle 

£«:, : i,h 

bringing to the direct notice o r C n nS ^ reate ^ opportunities ot 

the Colonial question, and Z? Z ‘S'™ 

This, Sir, was in 1911, three years before the War: and if th„ 
position was correctly described then, you will conceive with how 
muc 1 greater strength the same observations apply to the present 
position as between India and the Dominions. Of course since 
*°,hZ -.-?" C “ ned ’ . ma "y P. ractical grievances 




to in are Stiil , many otl ' ers outstanding. Those are referred 

and I trusT m r v n f U ' n ; Vhi ^ has been oirculated to the Conference^ 
I trust my frtends Mr. Burton and General Smuts, to whose 


state^manqhin \r • •' , urLon General bmuts, 

much. V.,11 L nhu'^ r, . C u a I : . mdudin K a !> its inhabitants, 


owes so 


r ih utattl< f same .time I hope the matter will not be lost 
I '? \ ’ , ia , an ca dv consideration will be given to matters which 

Sir n 2 e f ,CCt f agreement b “ us on this occasion 

great difficulty of their position-a difficuW 1S ^hM° Unibla ; ? nd the 
India—is that these nl arenot \1 K y t h / C , h Is f n PP r ^!ated m 
e men are not al,owe d to take their wives and 
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)(vith them. Now the Resolution, in paragraph 3, remjj 
faulty—that is to say, if it is accepted and given effect to — 
consider that that will cause the greatest satisfaction to my 
countrymen, and particularly to that great community of Sikhs who 
have furnished the largest number of soldiers during the war, and to 
whom these 4,000 men in Canada belong. 

The principle of reciprocity which was accepted by the Con¬ 
ference on the last occasion is again referred to with approval, and 
effect is to be given to it immediately as regards some of the most 
urgent matters concerned. 

I have read from Lord Crew’s Memorandum, Sir, the ludicrous 
position which now exists with regard to Indians of position visiting 
the Dominions. That position will be altogether altered if the 
Conference accepts the second part of the Resolution which I pro¬ 
pose—namely, that “British citizens domiciled in any British 
admitted into any other British country, including India, should b^ s 
country for visits,*’ and that the system of passports now in existence 
be continued, which would prevent any influx of undesirable labour 
population. 

I think that, as the whole matter has been before the Conference 
so long, it would not be right for me to take up the time of the 
Conference further. I venture to think that if this Resolution is 
accepted, it will solve many of the most acute difficulties which 
have arisen between the Dominions and Indi^ and, speaking for 
India, I can assure you that it will cause the greatest satisfaction, 
and will help us to allay the agitation which, particularly at a time 
like this, is a source of grave embarrassment. That is all I have 
to say, Sir. 

Mr. Rowell : There are just one or two observations I should 
like to make, Mr. Chairman. May I say how sincerely Sir Robert 
Borden regrets that he could not be here this morning for this ques¬ 
tion. He has personally taken a very keen interest in the question, 
and 1 am sure he will appreciate the very kind references which the 
representatives of India have made to his endeavour to find a solu 
tiori of the difficulties which have existed formany years between Incia 
and the Dominions in connection with this very important problem. 

The Resolution as submitted is accepted by Canada. \Ve have 
had several conferences, and the terms of the Resolution represent 
an understanding arrived at by India and the Dominions. We look 
upon it as a matter of importance that the principle implied in bo 
first paragraph of the Resolution should be frankly recognised by ill 
the communities within the British Common wealth. We recogo'se 
that there are distinctions in racial characteristics, and in ether 
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£wh,ch n „ k eit necessary that, while we fully reco-miX^lifc- 

tion r The mh 5 '’ eaCh should exercise full control over its own 
non. -i ne other oaracranhQ nf t-h.> p. 


lation The rvtK ° 1,U , UIU exercise iun control over its own 

Th<T orocosah whiVh 6 kP ara S ra ph s of the Resolution give effect to 
up by the Conference f hav ® been discussed before the Committee set 
af I am safe we aU hoS purpo f ’ and § ive effect in su ch a way 

of the DomSns InZ^lir*?T™? ° f thC dtizen » 

the Empire. VVe are !hJ ’, L 01 the other Portions of 
objection which India has § felt n a , b ^ t0 re ', 110ve the grounds of 
liberty of the Indian residentarticularly with reference to the 

«srts sas srf 
a is &sz 

I think the number of Sikhs in Canada is not quite so hmp 

t me t'p J 3 3 T Dt i° ned - While there was number ft one 
tunc, I think a number have returned tn India, and the number is 

a • , n ^ w c a . r f e * * am sure We all appreciate the splendid qualities 
h K- u Sl , khs hav ? shown in the War, and the magnificent contribu! 

forces oHhe Em P Dire°a °f * ndia P^icidarly has given to the fightinc 
c ratification f P ire > andII am sure it would have been a matter ot 
,..i ' j • - ° us a ^ Sir Robert Borden could have been here 

1 am Slo XT"' TV Was bei "S ^alt with by the Conference 
together the tbe c ‘^ ect l *V s res °lution will be to draw 

and to cement the bo'nds that * nt ° cIoser *\ onc * s of sympathy 

unit for great national* rl^ blnd °? r wllole Empire together as a 
Imperial purposes KL'hTuTSmpt ^ b^"*’ and 

~ - 

and so fu \/r Ae have very, very few Indians in New Zealand, 
h d I I 1 know > lhe people of India have never shown anv 
^; ;,c? Xr t o m'n.T N f W Zea,and ' 1 dm P'y st *te the fact—I 
have comemostlyf£r Hie objections, I understand, 

rlv ir,i„,.H( y u 9 ° ada and South Africa, and I am v< rv 
fc, »”!• » to ,h,„e „™C „ 7 , 

ri,*,; ... ’ fji? as udoes a PP<y ‘u New Zealand, but I do not anti- 

i."t only* removes* ha , S been done :o lla V 

prcvciv c.v r ious dif, „ T P rescr,t . d, fficulnes, such as thc*y are, hut will 
•ous difficulty occurring in the future. I value the Resolu- 
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at account really more than on any othec. Though 
jtlavtdT as I have said, is not seriously interested in this matter, I 
have no doubt if Indians had come to New Zealand in considerable 
numbers, objections would have been raised, and it would have been 
the duty of the Government to take the matter in hand. That, how¬ 
ever, has not taken place. 

I should like to learn from Sir Satyendra Sinha whether this will 
affect Fiji in any way. Fiji is a neighbour of ours, and most of our 
sugar is produced there. It is not refined there, but is sent to Auck¬ 
land for refining purposes. I understand a very large number —I am 
not going into details, but I believe over 60,000 Indians ar 
employed in Fiji at the present time in the production of sugar. I 
simply ask the question because the point is likely to be raised as to 
whether it will affect them. 

Sir S P Sinha : In no way. 

Mr. Massey : I am very glad to hear it. I hope as far as Fiji ' 
labour is concerned that even in Fiji some satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty will be arrived at in connection with that Dependency 
of the Empire. I know there is a little friction—not serious, but a 
little— but as far as I can understand the position-I do not profess 
to know the whole details—the difficulties are not insurmountable. 

Sir® S- P. Sinha : The difficulties are of a different nature, i 
hope they have been practically solved. 

Mr. Massey .* That is all I wish to say, Sir. 

Mr. Burton : The matters which were raised by Sir Satyendra 
Sinha and the Maharaja in connection with this question present, 

I suppose, some of the most difficult and delicate problems which 
we have had to deal with, and which it is our duty as statesmen to 
attempt to solve satisfactorily if the British Empire is to remain a 
healthy organisation. I am sure we all feel, as far as we arc con¬ 
cerned—I have told Sir Satyendra myself that my own attitude has 
been, and I am sure it is the attitude of my colleagues—sympathetic, 
towards the Indian position generally. There are, of course, tMh- 
culties, and it would be idle to disguise the fact that many of these 
difficulties are of substantial importance, which have t< > J in 

dealing with this matter. But I do not despair of satisfactory 
solutions being arrived at. 

Sir Satyendra Sinha has been good enough to refer to the 
attitude adopted by Canada and ourselves in discussing this matter 
in Committee, and I think it is only right from our point of view to 
add that the possibility of out arriving at a satisfactory ao|uliun on 
this occasion has been due very largely indeed to the reasonable 
and moderate attitude which the Indian representatives themach, * 
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srftopted. But for that, of course, the difficulties would 
"ever so much greater. As far as we are concerned, it is only 
fab to say—and it is the truth —that we have found that the Indians 
in our midst in South Africa, who form in some parts a very 
substantial portion of the population, are good, law-abiding, quiet 
citizens, and it is our duty to see, as he himself expressed it, that 
they are treated as human beings, with feelings like our own, and 
in a proper manner. 

As to the details, I need not go into all of them. Paragraph No. 
3 embodies, as a matter of fact, the present law of the Union of 
South Africa. That is our position there, so that our agreement as 
to that is no concession. I pointed out to Sir Satyendra when we 
were in Committee, that in some of these points which he brought up 
as affecting South Africa, I thought in all probability, if he were in a 
position to investigate some of thenr himself, he would find that per¬ 
haps the complaints had been somewhat exaggerated. I cannot help 
feeling that that is the case, hut I will not go into these matters now. 
As far as we are concerned in South Africa, we are in agreement with 
this Resolution, and also with the proposal referring the Memo¬ 
randum to the consideration of our Government, and we will give it 
.the most sympathetic consideration that we can, certainly. 

Sir -Joseph Ward : Mr. Long, this is a development in con¬ 
nexion with the Empire that I regard as one of the very greatest 
importance. At the last Conference we made a move in the 
direction of meeting the wishes of India, and this Resolution, now 
embodying the results arrived at by the Committee which has been 
enquiring into this matter, carries the matter, I think rightly so, 
a good deal further. I think it is a move ip the right direction. 
The underlying recognition of the right of the overseas communities 
to control their own populations within or coming to their own 
territories is one as to which no recommendation’from this Con¬ 
ference, if it were made in the opposite to their wishes, could have 
the least effect within any portion of the British Empire, and in that 
respect it is laying down a foundation upon which I regard the whole 
of these proposals as being based. 

The important factor in connection with it is this. All our 
countries, at all events, New Zealand, have in tie: past, from causes 
or reasons one need not specially refer to, viewed with some con- 
c.i m the possibility of large numbers of Indians coming to them 
and becoming factors that would disturb, interfere with, or change 
the ' our. e of employment. I am of the opinion that the first 
proposal submitted is one that would he agreed to by every reason 
able- p .rson in our country and would meet with their approval* 
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ke the opportunity of saying that sub-clause (c) of the second 
- . graph of this draft Resolution “Such right shall not extend to 

a visit or temporary residence for labour purposes or to permanent 
settlement”—completely meets the position that a good many 
peoples have had difficulties about, and I assume the Indian represen¬ 
tatives are just as familiar with them as we are. 

Upon the question of the introduction—although I have nothing 
to do with it as a representative here—of the wives of those men who 
have been admitted into Canada, 5 * that is, in my opinion, not only a 
wise thing to do, but on the highest grounds, possibly moral grounds 
—it seems to be a legitimate corollary to what the Canadian Dominion 
have done with regard to the 4,000 or 5,000 men who are there. 

And I want to say with regard to the Memorandum which has been 
placed before us by the Indian representative on those several matters, 
that as far as I am concerned I have read the Memorandum very 
carefully this morning, and I shall be glad, at the proper time, to give 
the matters referred to the fullest consideration in our country. 

Mr. Montagu : Mr. Long, may I just detain the Conference one 
minute to express, on behalf of the Government of India and my 
colleagues, our gratitude for the way in which this Resolution has 
been received at this meeting of the Conference. Sir Joseph Ward has 
lightly said that this Resolution has taken the question a good deal 
further. I emphasise that by way of caution, and I hope! shall not 
be charged with ingratitude when I say that it would not be fair to the 
Conference to regard that Resolution as a solution of all outstanding 
questions. Many of them can only be cured by time. Many of 
them, as Mr. Burton has said, require careful study. But I feel su:e 
that the spirit in which the Resolution has been met, and the whole 
attitude which the representatives of the various Dominions have 
taken towards it, will prove to India that as matters progress, and as 
time advances, there is every prospect that Indians throughout ihc 
Empire will be treated not only as human beings, but will have all 
the rights and privileges of British citizens. 


Mr. Cook : — Mr. Long, may I just say one word, lest my silence 
be misunderstood. As my friends know, I attended the Conn uttce 
meeting yesterday, and concurred in these proposals, and tire 
reason I do not occupy the time of the Conference is that 
there is nothing specifically relating to Australia in them. That is 
to say, many of the things referred to in this Memorandum are 
concessions which have already been agreed to in Australia vay 
man> years ago, even with regard to the bringing of Ihc w.v and. 
minor children. Whatever the technical difficulties may be, I uo pot 
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occurring along those lines. At any rate, I 


ere is trouble u^uiuug w ^ _ _ 

— one of those who believe that when we admit a man to our 
shores we should admit his wife also and his family, and if we are 
not prepared to admit his wife and family, we have no right to 
admit him. It seems to me that is among the elementary things. 
I concur entirely with the proposal in that respect, but that being 
the only outstanding feature of the proposal which can in the 
remotest degree affect Australia, I will not take up time in discussing 
the matter, but agree cordially with what has been suggested and 
\/bat has been done. I thnk we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
India for the attitude she has taken since this War began. 

Chairman Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word in 
putting the Resolution. It will only be a very brief one. Last 
year the Conference was specially marked by the addition to our 
councils of the representatives of India, and I think we all feel that 
that made the Conference more complete and more real than it 
over claimed to be before. This year sees another steady step 
forward and 1 am bound to say that I think, having followed these 
proceedings very closely—I had the privilege to be present at the 
meeting which the Prime Minister of Canada was good enough to 
summon last year, when Sir Satyendra put the general case before 
"S, and I think you will agree that that was a very useful meeting 
and started us in the direction which has been consistently followed 
since —L think this steady advance is due, as has been said, not 
otny to the wise, moderate, and extremely able line taken by Sir 
batyenara and his colleagues—last year it was Sir James Meston 
ana the Maharaja of Bikanir who represented India with him, while 
this year it is the Maharaja of Patiala—but also to the very states¬ 
manlike view which has been taken of their responsibilities by ; 
who speak on behalf of the great Self governing Dominions of the 
Empire. And certainly I rejoice more than T can say to see this 
evidence of the steady progress of the Empire along those lines 
which have been always followed in the past, and which, I believe, 
h:.vo made the Empire what it is—the recognition of fundamentai 
principles, and a steady refusal to deny to any citizen of the Empire 
the privileges of Empire simply because of the accident of birth or 
l lca,| ty. I regard this as a very important decision. On behalf of 
the Conference, I may perhaps be allowed to offer my congratula¬ 
tions to those who represent India and the Dominions upon this 
very considerable step in the development of our Empire. May 
I put the Resolution ? 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously,) 
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dinner to Lord SIsiSia—Mar. 12,8919, 


The MAHARAJAH OF BIKANIR presided on March 12 
1919 at a complimentary dinner to Lord Sinha, Under-Secretary of 
-state for India, at the Savoy Hotel. 

Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, returned from Pairs 
in order to attend ; and among those present were : 

H. H. The Aga Khan, Lord Carmichael, Messrs Fisher. Lames, 
Lords Ilardinge, Donoughmore, Llphinstone, Cromer, Islington, 
Leigh, Willingdon, Brassey, H. Cavendish Bentinck, the Maha¬ 
rajah of Mavurbhanj. Lords Sligo, Lamington, Gainford, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel Sir George Foster, Sir Arthur Lawley, Major Sir Philip Grey- 
Egerton, Sir Thomas Berridge, Sir W. R. Lawrence, Culorn l Sir 
L Dunlop Smith, Sir Abbas Ali Haig, Colonel Thakar Sadul Singh, 
Mr. B. N. Basu, Mr. T. Lall, Sir Charles Bailey and others. 



Bikanir's Speech 

The Maharaja of Bikanir proposing the health of Lord Sini.a said : 
he had the greate st pleasure in associating 1 himself \vhole 4 ieanedly 
with Lord Sinha’s other friends, whose name was legion, in o'Trrii ;g 
the warmest congratulations upon the honour which tin* Ring* 
Em] eror had been graciously ] eased to bestow 1 r<>n him. \..o her 
object of this function was to enable Indians to express their :: hu 

apprec i.uion of the true statesmanship and rare stroke* of imagination 
which had prompted the Secretary of Stale to suggest am. the 
Premier to accept Lord Sinha's appointment, which India welcomed 
. asi clearly err. phasising the determination of i l is Majesty's Go\« ru¬ 
men 1 to ( ar;\ out without unnec n .UTiy a 

measure of constitutional reform. The Maharaja of Bikanir 
aid a tribute to Loid Sinha’s modesty and profound p. rio- 
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labined with the utmost loyalty to the British Crown ._ 
iteful appreciation of all that India’s connection with British 
ra for India, also his high sense of public duty, his political in- 
M^ht and strength of character. He had never attempted to court 
cheap popularity by playing to the gallery. He had always nnhesitat- 
tngl) spoken and acted according to the dictates of his conscience 
m support of what appeared to him best for India and the British 
.hmptre Law order, and good government had been as dear to 
Lok! Sinha as the continued political advancement of his countrymen. 
1 he.se charactenst.cs had distinguished Lord Sinha throughou t his 

had T 1 ^ him both east aid west of 
bue ; the ie , s P ect of Englishmen and Indians alike. His country was 
jusrty proud of this great Indian who had led the way in so many 
spheres with such conspicuous merit and success. 


If there was one Indian whose appointment as Under-Secretary 
w,.s ertain to evpke widespread approbation it was Lord Sinha. The 
< 'idral reception with which the innate sense of justice and fairplay 
characterising the British people had been extended to Lord Sinha’s 
appointment virtually unanimously by the responsible press and 
informed public opinion in England, had-been noted with lively gratis 
Ucation in India, but there had been a few insinuations and°mis- 
r. piv n tat ions by those who posing as experts on India had been 
arduously carrying on an anti-Reform and anti-Indian campaign. 


He continued :— 

tl J'ZZ 0 P e " se f e , l - an f 1 hear that that popular Governor, Lord' 
il.wig.Ion cheers) told the story in a sympethetic speech at tho 
dinner recently given ,n his honour-that for some years the highest 
an ihont.es in Ind.a had been urging upon His Majesty’s Govern- 
ne ni he pressing necessity for a declaration of British policy in rela¬ 
tion to Indian aspirations. I think 1 can add without impropriety 
that it subsequently fell to the lot of those of us who had the honour 
i.l rop!• r enting India here two years ago further to press this con- 
.. rhis view was accepted by that high-minded statesman 
Air. Austen Chamberlain. His successor within a few weeks of recei\’ 
ing the seals of office, made the most welcome and historic am.ounce- 
m of the 20th August, 1917 pheers), with the full authority of His 
ucstys Government and the concurrence of the Goternment of 
n. 1 wo months i arer) i n the Upper House, Lord Curzon showed 
necessity for this action in thc following eloquent terms : 

“You cannot unchain the forces which arc now loosened and au 
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j^ery part of the world without having' a repercussion w 
ds over every hemisphere and every ocean ; and believe me, the 
events happening in Russia, in Ireland, in almost every country in 
Europe, the speeches being made about little nations and the spirit 
of nationality have their echo in India itself. If the noble Viscount 
(Lord Midleton) had been at the India Office in the past summer he 
would have been the first to bring to us those serious representations 
continually coming from the Government of India and its head to have 
called upon us to take action and make some pronouncement. That 
is exactly what happened, and this statement of policy, not at all 
challenging, couched, I think, in most moderate and certainly in well 
thought-out terms, was the subject of repeated discussion at the 
Cabinet.” 


The Declaration and the official visit to India of Mr. Montagu 
at the express invitation of the Viceroy, were productive of immense 
good (cheers)—a view which is widely shared'bv both the Princes 
and people of India. 


- 


The Anti-Indian Agitation- 

We knew some of our old Anglo Indian friends too well to expect 
them to be in real sympathy with such a declaration. And no reason 
able person will for a moment cavil at honest differences of opinion. 
But what-do we find ? On the 30th of October, 1917—several days 
before Mr. Montagu had reached India on the mission with which His 
Majesty’s Government had specially entrusted him—the Indo-I 3 : dish 
Association held its inaugural meeting in London. The minutes or 
its proceedings were published under the surprising title of “The 
Interests of India.” (Laughter.) Perhaps it was chosen because 
one of the professed objects of the Association is, we are told. 
|4 *to promote and foster the unity and advancement of the Indian 
peoples/’ (Laughter.) The methods, arguments, and manifold 
activities of the Association have, however, singularly disgubed ’his 
avowed aim, and all that we can say is—Sa\e us from such 
friends. (Cheers.) 

The Association does not expressly oppose the Declaration. Pul 
its real hostility to the policy of His majesty's Government is revi d 
in almost every phase of its activity. From the first it lias been 
developing a ceaseless pamphleteering and press propaganda. (Tie 
booklets and leaflets it issues so freely are intended to alarm the 
01 dir r v man as to the condition of India, to belittle in ev -ry p ansi ole 
way tlr educated classes of that country ynd indeed everyone who 
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„,<£7 te, " ent y to disagree with its views), and to appeal 

and class interests at one time of the working man, at 
another and more frequently—of business firms participating in 

private but^wht^f 'T" WCre . asked b >' circular, intended to be 
for subscrintion Ch f0UI | d \ publicity unwelcome to the authors, 
downwards P ThA the Associa,ion of any sums from ^i.ooo 

S uch subset :szz::i7t i " this begging ,etter r 

■ssftsras*-* w ” .ns,rrs, °, r 

Fn l • for our country, but we have vet to learn that the 
Indian Empire exists for exnloitatirm m, ' . , iearn mat ttle 

interests. As my right honourable friend Mr ClnZ , COmm ^ ci f r 
said when Secretary of State, India refused 

in t ie economic sphere as a mere hewer of wood and drawe? of water 
Em industrial development means increased purchasing power and 
British trade stands to gain and not to lose thereby. 1 

Unjustifiable Attacks 

My Lords and Gentlemen, if I have not been greatly misinformed 
coi j *' , iai . l ^ c ’ wor ^ ‘‘reaction'' has not been entirely unknown in 

of v our 
of lih j c 
about Ii 

that sit 

MorKv- 
dteVreiv 
ami-iL-fc 
sciiius l 
I’qv r ii 


j!l wilh your domestic policy (Laughter) And one" section 
xtrcin >ts in this country'—for India has no monopoly of 
^ people daughter)—are sounding shrill notes of alarm 
a. t i thorn going back to earlier occasions, we recollect 
ar raisctl s , on,e twelve years ago, when the 
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of State, the Viceroy, and the Government of India 1 
alt^vrong (Laughter.) We are even asked to believe that Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu and Lord ^Chelmsford are out to weaken British authority in 
India, and that they are courting a grave political disaster The 
burden of their jeremiad comes to this : Carry the reforms through, 
aim at responsible government in India, and you strike a blow at the 
rule of the King-Emperor in India. But they have deliberately sup¬ 
pressed the fact that the Indian leaders fully recognize and have 
repeatedly stated that their ideal of self-government can onlv be- 
realized by India remaining an integral part of the British Empire. 
This recognition is prompted not only bv that deep and universal 
loyalty of the Indian people to their beloved Sovereign which their 
religion and traditions enjoin, but also by what has been termed 
“reasoned attachment.*' 


The Rowlatt Report. 

The mendacity and unfairness of such a campaign is nowhere 
more conspicuous—and that is saying a great deal than in a 
pamphiet of the Association, under the title of “Danger in Ind a : 
Sedition and Murder/’ an annotated eptiome of the findings ot the 
Rowlatt Committee. You can imagine how eagerly anti-reform capi¬ 
tal is made therein of these findings. Lamentable and serious as 
arc the outrages dealt with in the Report, they relate to the nefari¬ 
ous activities of an infinitely small number out of a loyal Indian 
population of 315 millions, constituting one fifth of the inhabitants 
of the globe. (Cheers.) 

It cannot too often be emphasized that India, especially in die 
last decade or so, has been progressing at such a rapid rale that 
the people who left the countrv even five years ago are not entiiled 
to speak as experts. And it is ail very well to refer to isolated inci¬ 
dents and opinions of individuals—usually anonymous—claiming 
to represent this or the other class in India. What India asks is that 
her affairs should be judged as a whole and by the public decima¬ 
tions of her responsible leaders. 


The Ruling Princes 

Finally, 1 must deal with an issue on which I claim a fhst- 
hand knowledge, at least not inferior to that of the Indo-Bntish 
Association or even of vehement leader-writers in organs echm. its 
views. (Cheers.) The impression has been very freely coin ' d 
that the Princes of India are hostile not only to Lord Sinh.i'n ;.p- 
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ifptodent but also to the reforms under contemplation. As one 
has the honour to represent in England for the second time 
the Princes of India, I feel it my bounden duty to give to this gross 
misrepresentation the most authoritative and emphatic denial. 



May I preface what I have to say with a word of explanation ? 
As is well known the Indian Princes belong to no political parties 
whether here or in India. Their territories, representing an area 
of about one-third of the vast Indian Empire, are outside the limits 
of British India proper, and British jurisdiction is inapplicable there¬ 
in. The interests of the Princes and their subjects—who constitute 
more than one-fifth of the entire Indian population— - are thus already 
safeguarded in many ways by treaties ot friendship and alliance con¬ 
cluded, almost invariably at least a century ago, and sometimes 
longer, between the Rulers and the East India Company. When 
the administration of British India w r as transferred to the Crown 
more than sixty years ago, these treaties were accepted as perma¬ 
nently binding both by Queen Victoria and the British Parliament. 
Such assurances have been graciously reiterated by each successive 
British Sovereign in regard to the pledges and rights secured by 
dte Princes through such treaties. 

It follows that in matters relating to administrative reform in 
Brit: >h India, the Ruling Princes are in the direct sense disinterest 
<-.'l parlies, actuated by no selfish considerations or personal motives. 

' no axe to grind. I hope that their loyal and 
ui'-’-p devotion to the King-Emperor and their attachment to the Em¬ 
pire need no words from me. (Cheers) Their only concern is to 
sec such measures adopted as will further popularize, strengthen 
and presene the ties that bind England and India together. The) 
base amply demonstrated lime and again that in any matter en¬ 
dangering the Empire they can always be relied upon unhesita- 
tmgly to fight for the British Throne, and to range themselves in a 
Sf /hd phalanx on the side of constituted autority. (Hear, hcar.i 
Nothing is more true than what has been repeatedly stated In 
the high officers of the Crown and the Princes themselves that 
there is a very great and real identity of interests between the 
British Government and the Princes. 


Is it conceivable, therefore, that the Prnccs would be in sym¬ 
pathy with, much less advocate, measures of a j evolutionary naunc, 
cr prejudicial to the stability of the King-Emperor’s rule i 

India. 
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Sympathy with the Political Advance* 

Nearly two years ago, speaking publicly in London for the 
. Vinces, I stated that the Rulers of the Indian States, far from being 
alarmed at or resenting any political advance in British India, would 
rejoice at such progress. Nevertheless,.persistent allegations to the 
contrary have continued to be made by Lord Sydenham and others. 
It has even been stated in a recent book, described in Mr. Garvin’s 
paper, by one speaking with authoritative knowledge of India,, as ‘ a 
harmful and spiteful contribution to the study of Indian reform.*’ that 
some of us (and the reference to myself is obvious) do not represent 
the views of our Brother Princes ; whilst in another page is 
finitely asserted that the Maharajah of Patialla and myself ''‘ere 
merely re-echoing the “gentle words” of Lord Sinha !< (Laughter). 

J propose, therefore to show categorically and conclusively the 
enlightened and favourable views held by the Princes of India 
generally in this connection. 


He then quoted several speeches of Princes to show that the i rmcen 
favoured Reforms, the proceedings of, and the sentiments expressed 
at, the last Delhi Conference of Ruling Princes were next refered to 
and he quoted the Maharaja ot Scindia. 


Turning Point* 

My Lords and Gentlemen, we are now face to face with one oi 
he most critical periods in the political regeneration of India 
inder the aegis of the British Crown. The decisions regarding 
Indian constitutional reform, ultimately reached in this country, 
must irrevocably affect, for good or ill, India’s future political, 
progress. (Cheers). Thus a very grave responsibility lies on HU 
Majesty’s Government, and the British Parliament and people. It 
rests with them, by seizing the golden opportunity now offered of 
handling the Indian problem in a sympathetic and liberal spirit wid. 
imagination, breadth of view and boldness, to bring about the {. rc ator 
happiness and the enhanced loyalty and contentment of the people 
of India. Thereby they will be "doing a great service, not only to 
India, but also to the Empire as a whole, and will be acting in 
accord with the best tradition- of Great Britain, the nursing mother 
of representative institutions and free nations. She has taught u* 
to appreciate fully the rights and liberties of citizenship, which now 
more than at any previous time, have become the natural aim nn»1 
desire of every civilized peple all the world over. Not only 
ill India be placed well on the road to the goal of respon ibi 
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Wment, as an integral part of the Empire, she will also be enabled' 
. aT greater share in Imperial burdens and responsibilities, 

A great deal of what has come to be known as “legitimate unrests” 
will further subside, and the anxiety and uncertainty in men’s minds 

rl;M e ! aC * ed by an ever ' increasin g confidence in the fulfilment of 
I J 1,ssl0n In India. Instead of being discredited 
‘ . r enc 'b the ranks of sobriety, moderation, and restraint 

1 receive constant accessions of strength. A loyal developing 

L d p“ me ^,!«f" » — *- i •-»•*?■£ 


A Note of Warning* 

On the other hand, should reactionary tendrncies prevail in wreck- 
mg or whittling down the reforms or leading to inadequate or half¬ 
hearted measures, inconsistent with the spirit and letter of the 
Declaration, a situation of extreme gravity will be created. Speaking 
under a strong sense of duty to the King-Emperor and the vast 
Empire under his sway, I wish to sound this solemn note of 
warning. Should the counsels of the opponents of genuine reform 
be followed, feelings of bitter disappointment and grievous wrong 
w.d be dominant throughout the length and breadth of India. (Loud 
. eers). T he full force of that dissatisfaction no man can gauge • 

mt n must be obvious that in comparison with it the unrest and 
dicCM.tent of recent \ears would seem small. Should such a situation 

Pop!; w-ouW m b“ e h P M e T. eSt consideralion - whether the Indian 
peopk. would be held solely responsible at the bar of historv for 

, oU * wh,cb would be as deplorable as they would be unfair both 

that India’ l5l p a ' n and * or lndia - Let me assure you as an Indian, 
hat Inchas Princes and people ardently desire progress without 
disorder, reform without revolution. (Cheers). 

\\ e are persuaded to expect better things than that the British 
Government and Parliament should accept the guidance of reaction¬ 
aries whose activities and constant libels on the Indian peoples art 
responsible in no small degree for the unrest, constitute a barrier to 
better feelings and closer understanding between Indians and Eng 
.jshmen, and have so baneful an influence upon impressionable 
* omhs * us not forget Edmund Burke's striking axiom that “a 
g'eat empire and little minds go ill together.” As Lord Carmichael 
- her popular Governor, pointed out in the House of Lords last 
Aegu-t we cannot stand still ; we must either go back or go for- 
° ^ t> go back, he said, is a policy the people of the Empire 
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pr^ioieratc. Liberal tv, sympathy, and bold statesmanship^ 
JML bly answered well and advanced the greatness of the Empire 
the past—notably in the case of the South African l nion ana 
they will certainly not be misplaced in the India of to-day. (Cheers). 
Some two and a half years before the outbreak of war, His gracious 
Majesty said in his ever-memorable speech at Calcutta : 

“Six years ago I sent from England to India a message of sym¬ 
pathy : to-day, in India I give to India the watchword of hope. On 
pvery side I trace the signs and stirrings of new life.” 


India has amply proved her right to share'in the fairer and better 
world which we have all been promised on every hand, at the 
victorious termination of the mighty struggle. If the British Govern¬ 
ment will but seize occasion by the hand to shape the promised ^ 
reforms on bold and generous lines at the earliest possible opportun¬ 
ity, they will confirm the solidarity of the widely varied dominions of 
His Imperial Kin? Majesty George V by strengthening the most 
enduring ties between England and India —those of mutual tru; t anci 
helpfulness. (Loud applause.) 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I give you the toast of Lord Sinha. 


Lord Sinha- 

The Right Hon. Lord Sinlia, who was received with great en- 
thusiasm, said :— 

Your Highness, my Lords and Gentlemen—I can haidly express 
my sense of gratefulness to your Highness for the very kind, in mh 
tod kind, and cordial terms in which you have proposed the toast of 
my health, and to you, my Lords and Gentlemen, for your very 
generous response. 1 should be more than human, less than human 
if I may say so. if 1 failed to be touched to the innermost recesses of 
my heart by this warm expression of your goodwill towards me, and 
I say without exaggeration that it will leave an abiding impression on 
my mind. Bnt I am sure you will not think me vain enough to u *.e 
ibis generous appreciation on your part of the position 
have been called by the King-Emperor as in any sense person., 1 to 
myself. My appointment as Under-Secretary of State for India is a 
striking illustration of the principle which Great Britain has adopted 
in the government of our commonwealth as applied to India. We„ 
the ioM\l India.! subjects of His Majesty, have been holding Mast lor 
now more than sixty years to the gracious proclamation of Queen 
oria* emphasizing the abolition of all distinctions of race am! 
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m the administration of India as the great Charter 
_ ^ ut slowly, steadily, almost imperceptibly, the march of 

events has taken us far beyond the position which that great pro¬ 
clamation gave us. India has been given a recognized and honoured 
place in the central councils of the Empire in war and peace, her 

' nnce . s and . her people have been treated as the equal custodians of 
our joint heritage, and Indian aspirations are measured today not in 
f3 S n t° o^r country great as she is, but in terms of a greater father- 
‘ „ ncdl J ndia forms an integral part. (Cheers.) Indian re- 
pi'. v'ntatives have participated on equal terms with the rest of the 
r.mp.re m the anxious deliberations of war and peace ; and though 
; r pi y "°"/ e f T ( not „ in an >' s P irit of assumed humility, but in all 

seriousness) that I am all too unworthy of the great honour done to 

,ne - f'.ngland has shown to the world that in her Imperial family she 
recognizes the claims of all its members and disregards the prejudices 
bich have prevailed for centuries. 


Equal Citizenship. 


I have no doubt that you are here tonight, not so muen to do 
honour lo me as to put the seal of your approbation to this policy, 

> tet all whom it may concern know that England is not going to 
retrace, ner steps because the danger with which she was threatened 
s over, but that she holds fast to that great principle of freedom 

J11 - v * n vindication of which she staked her very existence. 
^ou< < \i:< .rs). It is that aspect of my appointment which has given 
'? m ' 1 viniversal gratification to my countrymen. I have had the 
■ n U1 p receiving congratulatory telegrams which have come 
pouring m from ail parts of India, and indeed from all parts of the 
%or.d wherever there -are Indians, from our great ruling Princ es, 
t.uin heads ol ancient religious foundations, from ou r territorial 
111 ,ic y hom the leaders of Indian thought of all shades of 
opinior,, and resolutions of approval and gratitude have been passed 

> dih rent provincial councils, municipal corporations, district 
boards, public associations, and at public meetings in towns and 
ullages. What can be the meaning and the significance of this uni- 
v * n ’d acclamation from India ? It is not because of me, for I onlv 
Occupy the position of an illustration of a great principle • it is 
because the g n -at principle to which I have referred has been so 
strikingly upheld and vindicated, and more especially because such 
Mnd i-*tvon has largely dispelled, as I firmly believe, the doubis and 

igs which were everywhere arising in India owing to India- 
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te and nl-informed attacks against the educated class 
merely by irresponsible critics in the Press, but even t»> 
some who have held high and responsible office in India. 


Loyalty of the Educated Classes- 

And, sir, I should like to take this opportunity to enter a solemn 
protest, not so much against scornful sneeis or offensive epithets, for 
these maj be left to be their own answer, but against the idea that 
appears still to prevail in certain quarters that the educated classes 
of India are unfriendly to British. If by British rule is meant 
autocracy and domination in the name and under the garb o. 
efficiency, we arc opposed to it. (Loud applause.) We should not 
be worthy of our long connection with Great Britain and of om 
education if we were not. It is this critical attitude of mind which v . 
has in the past brought down upon our devoted heads invectb <;! 
reactionary politicians and officials. 

I do not deny that there have been occasional aberrations on the 
part of a very small number, but I venture to think that, when mu 
due to enemy intrigues, these have been almost solely t ue to he * 
doubts and misgivings I have already referred to—often unreasonable, 
often unfounded, but still there* I can only express a hope that in 
the future no act or speech of responsible journalists and statesmen 
will foment or add to these suspicions, cheers) 

Sir, I venture to assert that the educated classes, without excep¬ 
tion, ardently desire to remain within the fold of the British i pirr 
with the status of equal British citizens. They desire equality widiin 
the Empire and not severance therefrom, (cheers.) How otherwise 
is it possible to understand the thrill of pleasure which wa : '< It by 
all India when Lord Morley referred to me as “one of the Kin 
equal subjects” ? How otherwise can we explain the wave of enthu -0 
siasm that has passed over India with regard to my : : - •>? 
preterment ? 

British Congratulations. 

Sir, 1 must also take this opportunity to say what a ouro 
of peculiar pride and pleasure it is tome that hosts of my Anglo- 
Indian and British friends, officials as well as non-officials, h ve 
sent me their congratulations in terms no less appreciative, iO 
far as I am personally concerned, and what is more precious to 
ine —recognizing equally with my own country rue* the p r, ffiial 
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— unprecedented step that has been so boldly taken 

^^Gff^cvho are responsible for the future destiny of this far-Hung" 
Empire. To all and each of these friends of mine, I have tried 
to reply either by cable or by latter, but I take this opportunity of 
thanking them again, singly and collectively. 

1 he Press, too. both in this country and in India have accorded 
aanost without exception their sanction and aproval to my appoint¬ 
ment and elevation, and I should like to express grateful thanks, both 
or my seif and my country, for their generous attitude. I hope I 
may e paidoned for referring to another personal aspect of the 
matter. 1 know that there are many countrymen of mine far more* 
eserving than myself of the honours which have been bestowed 
upon me (“No, no”) I can honestly say, I wish that these honours 
had gone to one of them. But uppermost in my mind to-day. 
and indeed ever since, the thought that there was one man who 
Aould and could have done far the greatest service to India if 
my position to-day were his —Gopal Krishna Gokhale (loud' 
applause} — whom India shall ever mourn as one of her most 
partrioiic sons and whose untimetly death was one of the greatest 
of our misfortunes. Nor can I help giving expression to a 
poignant sense of regret that the true friend of Indian aspirations, 
inm whom no man worked more hard or more unselfishly for 
our advancement—Sir William Wedderburn (cheers)—should not 
have lived to see what I am sure he would have hailed as a token 
o I e new spirit which to-day animates Great Britain in her relations- 
1 ,. n \ ,a British official and friend of mine has written 

? * n ) r l la ! T . . ,a “ as ta ken my appointment as “clearly showing 
. • 18 ! a J cst y Government mean business when they declare 

a it is tneu intention to raise India to the position of an equal 
partner in the Empire.” (Cheers). 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. 

I have no doubt they mean business, and I am confident that a 
hb -uil and a generous scheme of reforms will be passed by the 
ar lament of this country—and that the pre-occupations of the 
coming jieace and the necessity for full consideration of the Reports 
of the different Committees will not cause any great delay. Iam 
continent that a reform scheme will be in operation within the next 
twelve months, (cheers.) 

There is at present, at any rate, one well considered scheme 
irfMOrc ’.he public—the IVlontagu-Chelmsford Scheme. I agree 
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p/mucli of what is said in a leading article of veste 
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j y/aag fUfrat I make no apology for quoting one sentence from it : 

“The great need of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme at this 
juncture is neither laudation nor abuse, of both by which it has had 
far too much, but constructive criticism of which there has been 
far too little." 


Large parts of that scheme were accepted bv all shades 
of opinion : namely, firstly closer connection between Indian 
States and British India ; secondly, necessity for as complete 
decentralisation as possible between the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India and Provincial Governments ; thirdly, the 
necessity for complete freedom in ocal self-Government - 9 fourthly 
much larger inclusion of Indians in the superior services, civil and 
milita ry, fifthly, full industrial development ; sixthly broadening of ihe 
franchise of Legislative Councils ; and seventhly transfer of so much 
control as was consistent with the interests of law and order trom the 
bureaucracy to representatives of the people. Controversy cent red 
principally round the extent of such control and the method of 
transfer. Me trusted that when there was so much agreement a 
satisfactory solution would be found. Lord Sinha concluded by 
appealing toilndians not to lose trust in England which had go en 
conspicuous proof that she deserved all their trust in the responsible 
duties with which she was entrusted (cheers.) 


Mr. Montagu. 

After this substantial feast, gastronomic and intellectual I am 
reluctant to detain you many minutes. But I do want to take 
this opportunity for a little plain speaking (A Voice : .hat 

we want). The politician who regard it the prime funciino I 
duty of his life to promo'e the wed am and advancement of tin- In¬ 
dian 'Empire, labours under the disadvantage of the rar , of 
occasions on which E* can speak to audiences in England <*f ho 
SitURt on in the Indian Empire. If, therefore I abuse vo r In vi¬ 
tality to-night, it is because I have got the chance of saying jnst 
one or two things that are uppermost in mv mind. 

It is now a little more than eighteen months since I accc*' d 
the Responsible and high office T now hold, and my experience in 
that time gathered in India, in England m 1 in Paris, as amplified 

J am! magnified the conviction with which l h r.rin * Score: uv t«f 
Slate, that the reform of the. Government mouhln • in India is] vn il 
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GO 


;iit and ought not to bo delayed (loud cheers;. The whoifc- 
our deliberations across the Channel today is that an Empire 

) lUStlflPrl lu-* tliA friiorlnm on/l __L* L 



' ; . . . 3 bmmnei today is that an Kmpirt 

can alone be justified by the freedom and liberty which it guarantees 
and the motive of the world’s statesmanship at this moment is a 
hatred and detestation of ascendancy and dominion (loud cheers'). 
1 “ tre . 0r ?, * sa )’. my Lords and gentlemen, that those who would 
stand in the way of Indian reform in this direction are not only in 

n T 0 P m ion enemies of the British Empire, but are setting themselves 
at iisvart of world wide influence (cheers). 

I am part author of a scheme of Indian reforms published for 
criticism. Never has anything been asked for to which a more 
generous response has been given (laughter). In pamphlets and 
a .d m books, in streams and in deluge, criticism has poured forth 
much of it helptul and constructive but also much of it prejudiced 
and ill-willed. His Highness the Maharajah and Lord SinTa h av e 
ai i something about the effect of such strictures upon youth ‘ -y s I 
b toned to their speeches I felt that they conveyed a less : on for those 
•v.io rite about India of the harm that can be done by ill-considered 
won is, and the mischief that can be wrought by forgetting the 
cnsitiveness of people who are striving for progress. " For the British 
I . i.ician abuse and criticism, however ill founded and imaginative 
are Ute bread and butter upon which he lives (laughter.) Sometimes 
Tal a f? nish “ eru ‘0 those who do not live in England 

t'.cir stock !n d tmde‘ lke p the 1 tr °K ble l ° anSWer those who make abuse 
often for ' ( • Peop , e who wrlte and speak on India, however 

"mi S th6,r W ° rdS arefar morc than for domestic’consum p : 


The True Decentralisation- 


I he one thing proposed by the Viceroy and myself which seems 

o meet with universal satisfaction is the great project of decentra- 

a., ,,1 (cheers). In a speech I once made and which I have not 
• iree been allowed to forget, and before I was appointed to my 
in- jnt office, I dragged into a discussion in the House of Com- 
! ,mm . H on Mesopotamia, by the kindness and toleration of the sp, 

.1 pa.tnre of an India for which we should strive, consisting of a 
yroup of self-governing provinces or dominions, masters in their 
own houses, joined togetl.er for the common purpose of the 
w a who| c by the Government of India^ and joined 
by a V vc r- ending bond to the Empire which made them and 
them their liberty. (Cheer.), Now „„|, rDg o« fccXiX 
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MM seems to me so obvious in the present administratl 
[mnmthe irritation which is felt by those who constitute the Govern¬ 
ment of India with the horrible institution called the India Office 
(laughter). It is only equalled by the irritation that is felt by those 
who constitute the Provincial Governments with the horrible institu¬ 


tion which is known as the Government of India (laughter). My 
Lords and gentlemen, this phenomenon, which is so shocking when 
you meet it in a partnership arrangement, seems to me inevitable 
when one authority sits on the head of another. I well remember look¬ 
ing at an excellent picture in Punch , drawn I think by Du Maurier, of 
the inside of an episcopal palace, when a letter was opened from a 
rector asking permission to do something or other in his parish. The 
bishop was warming himself in front of the fire, his wife was knitting 
in the armchair, and their small son in sailor suit was laboriously 
writing a letter : “Dear Mr. So and So, Dady says you mustn't.'’ 
(laughter). That is the irritating part. Some inscrutable decree is 
passed many hundreds of miles away from Delhi or London, often 
unintelligible to those who receive it, preventing the man on the spot 
from doing what h* wants. Harmony cannot be obtained, a quick, 
solution of present difficulties cannot be achieved unless the Govern¬ 
ment of India is allowed to run its Own affairs, and the Government? 
of the provinces are similarly given a free hand. (Applause). 


Yes, but where does that take us ? There can be only one sub¬ 
stitute for authority from above. There can be only one substitute 
for the ultimate control of the British Parliament—and that is the 
control of the people of India (loud and long continued cheering.) 
If 1 stopped at decentralisation I should have the unanimous support 
of the Indo-British Association (laughter). The Governor would no 
longer be hampered by tedious and irritating despatches from London • 
he would be ruler of his own country without the necessity of bcihc. - 
ing about the opinions of his Legislative Council. The purpose of 
the Viceroy and myself, however, is by no means to increase ’ « 
bureaucratic character of governments in the Province. Dcccntrali 
sation can onlv be effective and autonomy can only be brought about 
by the substitution of responsible government for government by me 
India Office. (Cheers.) 


Government by Vote* 

But where does this lead us ? It means that the substitute oi 
government by despatch is government by vote. It has oflbu been 
said that the reforms we propose have the unfortunate feature 
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ym is unfit to govern itself. To-night I am surrouncta 
. who hold, or have held, high places. We arc convinced 
he fitness of many. What we want to see is how India learns to 
use the vote on which the whole machinery will depend, (cheers.) 
Can Indians grudge a few years in which to see how the franchise 
works ? How many people vote in India to-day ? Only a few hand- 
fuls. The work of Lord Southborough’s committee will' enfranchise 
millions ot Indians. Will they vote ? Will they know what a vote 
means and what can be achieved by it? Will the constituencies 
wjich the Committee will devise be representative of the Indian 
Lmpip. r It the British Parliament is the custodian of the Growth of 
self-government in India we must have a few years in which to study 
the stages of that growth ; and Indians have no right to tell us that 
in providing for this we are acting too cautiously or with too much 
hesitation. 


Communal Electorates- 


The first thing to do is to devise a representative electorate. 
I hat hirings me to the subject of communal representation. I repeat 
o at to my mind this is an unfortunate expedient fraught with 
mai,/ risks. (Hear, hear) However, everything else, theoretical 
and * practical, must be sacrificed to obtaining representative legist 
itv; . councils. If communal electorates are the only means to 
d that they are designed to give the re[ 

-ion . • mantled by the necessity of the case—well then, there must 
Communal representation? (Hear, hear). But if such electo 
arc ■ — 1 


o , r ' ’ 1 - 1 L 11 cine luriiieb 

ire aaviK.Lii.a simply, as I fear ihey are sometimes advocated, 
an are still in the world believers in the old theory that if 


c 

you 

inui 

1 

to v 
;ivr 
shall 
mah 
rate 


then 


corn¬ 


el country up you can govern it more easily 
.presentation is to be rejected. (Cheers). 

ten to add that l make an exception for the Mahomedans, 
u -e are bound by pledge - as solemn as any Government 
* cin ^ r t>eonle. Io those ]>w lges I am convinced that we 
( cheers ) until the day comes when the 


faithful 

themscl 

os. 


ves tell us that th 


is no necessity for 
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is an 
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one more 
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pre 
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; and any 
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that In* 


remarks ot (Ii«) 
not belii-ve that there 
• >ts of one section of 
beers). If in tlui Peace 
presented by three uko 
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om is a Mahomedan. I can assure the 
their peculiar interests and aspirations 
as sympathetically considered by my two colleagues and 
myself as the opinions, desires and wishes of any other section 
of the Indian people. (Hear, hear.) 
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The Services and reform. 

I want to say one word about the Indian Civil Service. There 
is no doubt in the minds of all thinking men that any unpreju¬ 
diced and well-informed observer of Indian history and conditions 
will agree that services rendered to the country by the Indian Civil 
Service will stand for ever conspicuous as the greatest work ever 
accomplished in the history of the world by the men of one country 
for the people of another. But it is sometimes said that the reforms 
proposed will be to alter and prejudice the position of the Indian 
Services. Yes, it will alter the position. This is a time for plain 
speaking. The announcement of 20th August. 1917 promised tin* 
transfer of responsibility. From whom, to whom ? 1 o tjhe people 
•of India from the Civil Service of India. (Cl eers). If we said 10 the 
Civil Service to-day that their political position will be the same 
in the future as it has been in the past, the announcement 
of H. M’s Government becomes meaningless. (Hear, hear;. For 
the past ten vears I have been in close association with the 1 lome 
Civil Service. Is their position unendurable ? Is there any doubt 
about the great imperial services they render because they are sub¬ 
ordinate to the policy laid down by Parliament ? There is, believe 
me, for the Indian Civil Service an indispensable and honourable 
part in the future of India. The pronouncement of eighteen 
months ago meant nothing unless it meant that the political destinies 
of India are to be gradually reposed in the people of India, and 
gradually taken from those who have gloriously built up India as 
we know it to-day (loud cheers.) Although any talk of reform in his 
country brings- out of retirement those who walk dangerously. s. r it 
seems to me, with their heads over their shoulders, gazing admiring¬ 
ly on the past, I do not believe that there is any Civil Servant m 
India who thinks (though it is sometimes claimed on their behalf) 
that the appointed destiny of the country can be delayed or ahered 
in the interests of the Service (loud cheers.) 

Work of the Transitional Stages. 

1 turn from the position of the Civil Service to that 01 Indian 
workers. It is for Parliament to decide what the Act will be. What 
1 do know is that the reforms that are wanted for India to-day arc 
not concessions iiung to the hungry politician, but the opening of 
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dlllrly marked road which will lead the people surely 
^X^p^ipted destiny (loud cheers.) Nothing matters to me—the 

the peculiar anomalies, the novelties, the friction which are 
prophesied—so much as to be sure of seeing before us the road we 
are going to take (cheers.) Supposing, as I claim for the Reform 
Scheme which the Viceroy and I have published for criticism, that 
,,-e future stages of progress depend not upon agitation but on the 
principles that constitute the essential ingredients of future stages 
what have Indians to do ? I tell you that there is only one wav of 
ensuring rapid progress along that road, and that way does not lie in 
making political speeches abusing a race or class, or abusing your 
pa:tilers in the great experiment. Is there nothing definite that 
Indians can do during the transitional stages ? No tongue can 
exaggerate the benefits of British rule in India. But education is still 
confined to a very small minority. Industrial development is in its 
infancy. Does anybody in this audience realise that last year in the 
great influenza epidemic no less than six million people died in 
India r In the State ruled by our Chairman, I believe that one out 
of seven died. The horrors of war are nothing to the influenza 
epidemic which has visited the whole earth. But has not the excep¬ 
tional mortality in India something to do with proverty and the 
consequent lack of resisting power (cheer) ? I say, supposing the 
questions of public health, education and industrial development 
vwr in the power of Indians to work for themselves, would these be 
dishonourable tasks t Would thev not be the tasks for layin< r the 
foundation of a.great Empire in the future ? 

When! was very young I was a great admirer of the game of 
cricket. One thing that impressed upon my youthful observation was 
alw vs this, that each member of the team was left to discharge the 
function for which,he was responsible. If the whole team ran after 
a particular ball it fell through their fingers. Nothing was worse 
c the side at the wickets than to spend its time in the pavilion 
criticising the batsmen. Let us see that in the new India the func- 
r,0ll * s 01 eac h man anf I of each partner in the combination are de- 
fm : i. and let them each fulfil their appointed tasks without trying 
to interfere with the functions of others. 

British and Indian 

co-operation. 

The basis of this dinner is the honours we desire to do to our 
I .Old Sinha. He and I arc called upon to work together as 
ues in the India Office. It was a proud moment ot mv life 


vh-.n I learned that the recommendation 
.•outride had been accepted by 1 ]is Majcs 
felt a sorrow which you will all nnderj 


Lord 
ly, though 
land at the 
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loss of 


time 
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(cheers) to whom I owe very much for his friend 
assistance, and to whom India owes very much (cheers). Lord 
Sinha’s associations with me has only been a short one ; but we 
purpose of benefiting the Indian Empire. It seems to me that 
it you forget personalities and just think of an Englishman and 
an Indian thus working together in the control of Indian administra¬ 
tion, you will have an excellent example of the co-operation and 
unison between the two races which has been, and believe me, will 
« ontinue to be, a creative force of all the best work to be done for 
India. I do not believe that, as has been said, the experiment upon 
which Government has embarked is a leap in the dark. I believe 
that the growth of Parliamentary and self-governing institution is 
an inevitable consequence and a result of British rule. Whether I 
consider the aspirations of India, or the interests of the British 
Empire, or the work which has been done by my fellow countrymen 
in India, I feel confident that the result of their labour in association 
with Indians, the only vision that they ought to desire to see achieved 
is a peaceful and prosperous India in which Indians will walk the 
highways of their own country conscious that they are to be the 
controllers of its destinies (Loud and long continued cheers). 

Lord Carraichei briefly proposed the health of the Chairman in 
a humourous spe.ech, and His Highness expressed his acknowledg 
ments. 





India in the Peace Conference. 


Paris—11 April , 


At the Plenary Session of the Peace Conference held on the 11 
April 1919, under the presidency of M. Clemenceau (French Premier) 
Air Barnes on behalf of the International Labour convention placed ?. 
scheme for International Labour Organisation for insertion in the 
Peace Treaty. Delegates for the different countries were present 
including Lord Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikanir as the Indian 
representatives and also representatives of the British Dominions. 

Mr- Barnes outlined the unhappy nature of the pre-war 
Labour conditions, and emphasised that the workers were deter¬ 
mined never to return to those conditions. Pie urged that the 
highest wage-earning countries were not the best successful in the 
world-competition. For the first time in history' they were now 
seeking the co-operation of all concerned, namely the State, employers 
and workers with a view to raising the standard of life everywhere in 
the world. The best means of doing this was not penalties against the 
weak and poor workers but publicity and agreement. The funda¬ 
mental idea of the proposed organisation is to bring together in a 
public conference all the three concerned, so that the fullest infor¬ 
mation may be collected and distributed publicly for a betterment 
of past and existing conditions. The organisation would work in 
harmony with the League of Nations.. The annual conference 
would be held at the scat of the League of Nations. The permanei, 
office would be situated at this seat to collect and distribute informa¬ 
tions. The conference would consist of 4 members from each State, 
2 being the state representatives, 1 for the workers and 1 for the 
employers. As regards the Federal States certain reservations would 
led to allow their representation, and provision for providing 
special modifications in the case of countries imperfectly developed. 
The first conference is to be held at Washington in 1919. He concluded 
by emphasising the importance of the Labour Organisation, as it 
would strengthen the League of Nations by enabling it to take rooi 
in ih«i daily life of the People. 


President Wilson warmly welcomed the prop osal and said that 
that was a Labour Charter which he a 

riean workers. 


ccepted on b ehalf of the A me- 
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conditions of other countries, 
been banished by Mr. Barnes’ 
countries having special labour 


S- R. Sin ha in the course of his speech said that from the 
ustrial standpoint India was in an extremely backward condi¬ 
tion, but they hoped in the next few years a great impetus would 
be given to indigenous industries. If these industries were to be 
developed on sound foundations they must look to the welfare of 
the workers. Already something had been done in India. The 
Factory Act of some years ago had already produced some good 
effect, but as regards India’s climatic, social and other conditions, 
their own Factory commission recommended that progress must be 
slow. As representatives of India, they had watched the develop¬ 
ments of this convention (the Labour Convention) with some mis¬ 
giving, fearing that allowance would not be made for peculiar 

Happily now those misgivings have 
amendment which has reference to 
conditions. Happily those laboui 
conditions of his country were vastly different from those of the* 
Western countries, and he gladly and wholeheartedly accepted the 
Labour Convention with that amendment. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir a l so spoke. He warmly sym¬ 
pathised with the efforts of the Convention to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tions of Labour. Fie was glad that special provisions, which were 
very necessary, have been inserted with a view to meeting the con¬ 
dition of countries like India. He would however like to make one 
point clear. As the territories of the Ruling Princes lav outside 
British India, and as legislation enacted for British India by the 
British Government could not apply to Indian States, and as the’ onh 
competent authority to legislate for an Indian state was the Govern¬ 
ment of the state concerned, it should be clearly understood thai 
the authority within whose competence the matter lies for enactment 
of legislation would be the constitutive authority of the variousIiuHau 
or other states concerned. 


The Resolution. 

Mr. Barnes introduced the resolution which was unanimonyK 
accepted, that the Peace Conference approved the proposed Scheme 
and the Governments concerned were requested to proceed tortIr.u’n 
with the nomination of their representatives on the Organising ( ouv 
raittee for the October Conference, the Committee to begin work 
immediately. 
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India In America. 



2'he following account of the work done in America for and by 
Indians during the early part of i?i8 is taken from Mrs. Besant's 
Paper “New India.”] 

An‘‘Indian Home Rule League of- America’’ has been started in 
NTw v ork U. S. A., with the following constitution. 

A hereas, I he Indian Home Rule movement is being pushed 
on vigorously in India and England with the help and co-operation 
of eminent Englishmen and Englishwomen, and 

‘ Whereas, a large number of the Hindus in this country deeply 
sympathise with the movement and are anxious to further it as much 
ns lies in their power, and 

‘‘Whereas, the war utterances of President Wilson in favour of 
lie rights of nationalities to determine their own forms of government 
hi-vc made it clear that the people of this country sympathise with 
the efforts of subject and small nationalities to achieve autonomy ; 
ilierefore it is desirable that an Indian Home Rule League be formed 
and established in this country to include all such Hindus and Ameri- 
..ips as sympathise with the cause and are prepared to give their 
moral ami national support to it.” 

t he aims and objects to this League shall be : 

t. (a) l o support the Home Rule movement in India and co¬ 
operate with the Home Rule League, the All-India Moslem League 
n l the Indian National Congress—organisations of India and 
England. 

( :j ) 1 0 further all kinds of friendly intercourse—social, education¬ 
al. cultural and commercial—between India and America. 

~ I he membership of this League is open to all who sympathise 
with its object. • 

3 The membership will be of three kinds. 

(aj Active members who will pay dollars to (Rs. 30) a year. 

(b) Associate members who will pay dollars 3 (Rs. 9) a year. 

(c) Members who will pay djllar 1 (Rs. 3) a year. 

4. The affairs of the League shall be managed by a council 
consisting of seven, five of whom will be elected annually by the asso- 
MaU-members. 

5- The League shall maintain an office in the City of New 
Vr„! where legular accounts shall be kept of all receipts and dis- 
brrsementa of money in connection with the League. 

Tim President of the League is Lala Lajpat Rai. 


MINIS?*,, 
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ear from the United States that “American interest m 
sing rapidly, and many factors are combining to effeef 
One of these is the League for World Liberation, founded 
last October by native-born Americans, who were in sympathy not 
only with the Allies’ plan of liberating all subject peoples, but also 
with what they call Mrs. Annie Besant’s “greater plan ot a free world, 
that would include religious and economic equality as well as 
political.” In fact, Mrs. Besant was offered the post of International 
President, but has not, at present, accepted it, while feeling grateful 
for the honour, since her work is already too heavy, and the difficul¬ 
ties of communication between India and the rest of the world are 
so great. The broad ideals of the League, as regards World Libera¬ 
tion, are stated in a small book by Mr. Shibley, who has long been 
identified with constructive work in Washington, and it has been sent 
to the leading politicians in America. We hear that a statement 
about India has been included in the book, but the little volume has 
not yet reached us. 

Our correspondent says : 

The League’s immediate object is to help in the democratising 
of India along the harmonious lines suggested by Mr. Montagu, and 
more particularly by means of the Congress League Reform fcjclicme. 
India is the largest Nation still held subject, the one most needing 
relief. The representatives of the people have amicably agreed upon 
their demands, anil the granting of their aspirations would not dis¬ 
locate India’s war contribution, but on the contrary enhance it. 
Hence the League for World Liberation feels that the granting of 
India's self determination would not only redound to the advantage 
of the Allies, but it would also be the first great step towards the 
realisation of a world made safe for democracy, according to Presi¬ 
dent Wil on’s ideals. Therefore our League is working, by loyal 
and peaceful methods, to awaken American sympathy and support 
for India’s liberation and elevation to the status of a Self Governing 


British Dominion. 

Branches of the League have been established in tlic principal 
cities of America, through which our activities are being cairicd on. 
The most important eastern centre is at Washington, D. C., where 
Dr. Robins and Mr. Shibley arc especially helpful and devoted. 

President Wilson’s reception of the data on India previous 1 >cm 
to him was very sympathetic, and, as our correspondent sa; ‘‘his 
heart goes out to all oppressed peoples’’. Petitions bearing thousands 
of signatures in favour of President Wilson's ideals bein- applied 

India are pouring into Washington, and are placed in his hands 
bv our Washington representatives. 
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C£?Asi ether very valuable piece of work which is being done bitjlj 

of a Research Bureau. On this our correspondent 


rr us : 


We have classified all data concerning India, including the 
valuable pamphlets which we brought with us, and your books 
■ >n che subject. T hese are all cross indexed for quick reference. 
We have given widespread notification that we have this data 
;or all who desire it. We are thus enabled to supply in¬ 
fo rmntidn whenever it is needed, which is often, and upon short 
notice. We now have the most complete and up-to-date library in 
America upon Indian matters. What we greatly need is that we 
-hall receive at least two copies of all pamphlets printed in India on 
important topics, and especially Mrs. Besant’s speeches. 

Newspapers are constantly stopped though regularly subscribed 
lor. Still our good friends manage to present India's case 
pretty fully : 

T his is an important part of our work, as reliable, recent, and 
unprejudiced information is difficult to obtain. A short time ago 
Air. Blum of Kansas City met Sir Frederick Smith, England’s 
Attorney General travelling in America, who asked '"for a 
statement of India’s case, Mr. Blum wrote for this and asked us 
it we could prepare it quickly. We said Yes, and in a few days had 
the Ms. ready and it was forwarded to Sir Frederick. This is only 
one illustration of the work which we are doing. It is unobtrusive 
but highly important. 



ihe "orlds advance towards democracy. Among Government 
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papers as never before, and the result is that 
are now open to Indian items. laterally hundreds of 
articles appear each month in American papers, where only a few 
appeared before. This is permeating the mind of the people with 
Indian thought, and the result is magnificent. In this department 
we suffer from lack of funds to engage clerks and shorthand writers 
but we are doing the best we can. 

A Bureau has also been started for the defence of Mrs. IJesant 


against the slanders circulated against her by Lord Sydenham and 
the Indo-British Association. 

Our friends are cooperating with Lala Lajapat Rai and the Indian 
Home Rule League founded by him : 

They publish a small monthly magazine ‘‘young India/' 
which will do a good work if they are tactful. We are members of 
the League and are helping it in every way possible. ItsmoTods 
are peaceful and constitutional; in fact, they are endeav ouriag 
to counteract the bad impression made by the revolutionists v ho 
have recently been on trial in San Francisco in connects . with 
Herman intrigue. Mrs. Hotchner is President of the Los V los 
Chapter of the Indian H. R. League. 

[ N. B . Lajpat Rai’s ‘‘Young India” is prohibited in .dia— 
See on this pp. [8-25, India in Parliament ]. 
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REP®RT OF 


TEE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

THE REPORT SUMMARISED. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission, which has been sitting 
for the last two years under the Chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland, 
K.C.S.I., is issued in a convenient volume of about 36° pages at the 
price of one rupee. The constructive proposals depend on the 
acceptance of two principles:—(1) that in future Government must 
play an active part in the industrial development of the country, with 
the aim of making India more self-contained in respect of men and 
material, and (2) that it is impossible for Government to undertake 
that part, unless provided with adequate administrative equipment 
and forearmed with reliable scientific and technical advice. 

The administrative proposals include the creation of (1) im¬ 
perial and provincial departments of Industries and (2) oi an Imperial 
Industrial Service. The imperial department would he in charge t f 

a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, assisted by a Board ot 

three members entitled the Indian Industries Board, and be res- 
ponsible for the industrial policy of Government and the inauguration 
and carrying out of a uniform programme of industrial development 
throughout the .country. The actual administrative work would be 
almost entirely decentralised and would devolve on Local Govern¬ 
ments. The performance of these duties would necessitate the 
employment of a large staff of officers whose qualifications would 
primarily depend upon a knowledge of mechanical engineering and 
the formation of an Imperial Service is suggested in order to safe¬ 
guard Government against the dangers and difficulties of casual 
recruiting. This service would consist mainly of mechanical en .-, neer* 
and engineering technologists, the majority o r whom would no em¬ 
ployed under the Local Governments. The headquarters ot the 
Department and of the Board shouid be with the Government 
of India. . • 

The provincial department would be administered by D.re* 
ors of Industries, assisted by specialists and technical advisors w hn 
Would usually be selected from imperial services foi work under the. 
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jovornment. A provincial Director would thus be able to 
6pe the industries of his province with the help of competent 
engineers and scientists. He would be advised by a provincial Ward 
of Industries, composed mainly of non-officials ; and he should hold 
tiju post of a Secretary to Government to secure expeditious and 
effective despatch of work. 

. . u "® w remains to consider the work which this organisation 
1 to -ai ry out and the conditions of India which render essential a 
policy of active intervention on the part of Government in the in- 

^ a! '"th TnriG a 0 / h<2 , c0 “ r ! tl ^- The first chapters of the Report 
''. t, . India as . an 1 n d us trial country, her present position and her 
potent,almps. They show how little the march of modern industry 
has affected the great hulk of the Indian population, which remains 
engrossed in agriculture, winning a bare subsistence from the soil bv 
antiquated methods of cultivation. Such changes as have been 
wrought in rural areas are the effects of economic rather than of in¬ 
dustrial evolution. In certain centres the progress of western indus¬ 
trial methods is discernible ; and a number of these are described in 
order to present a. picture of the conditions under which industries 
irc earned on, attention being drawn to the shortage and to general 
inefficiency of Indian labour and to the lack of an indigenous 
.^p.yvismg agency Proposals are made for the better exploitation 

of f Sh u neS ‘ , Tn discussin S the industrial deficiencies 

>t indai, the Report shows how unequal the development of our 

1 been - M ° ne y has been invested in commerce 

rath,: • l , han lndu ? tries a "d only those industries have been taken 
r t n r P e^ a , t0 ° ffCr Safe and tas >’ Previous to the 

til-’hif'r dy r r ! ,an j e u was P ,aced 0,1 imports from overseas, and 
t 'is habit was fostered by the Government practice of purchasing 

..ton s in England. India produces nearly all the raw materials 
nectary for the requirements of a modern community ; but is unable 
o manufacture many of the articles and materials essential alike 
war - r For L n . stanc ^ her great textile industries 
* C .u dtP j" d •# upon su PP' les of imported machinery and would have 
° h'-t down if command of the seas were lost. It is vital therefore 

nr Xl nm K nt tocnsurethc: establishment in India of those Indus' 
‘f absencei exposes us to grave danger in event of war. The 
■it advocates the introduction of modern methods of agriculture 
•>»l in particular of labour-saving machinery. Greater efficiency in 
uon. and m preparing produce for the market would follow, 


i,tf\ 


tlw 0 ^»«KV;' V |, WUSt t^ U r y 'u erapl ? y ^ d ' W0U *d 'he set free for industries,',And 
cs.ablishmcnt of shops for the manufacture and repair ol machi 
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AVpfild lead to the growth of a huge engineering industry, 
ilimg the resources for generating power, the Report says the 
coal of India is generally of a poor quality and the radius within 
which it can be economically used is accordingly limited. Moreover, 
the extension of metallurgical industries already started involves a 
severe attack on our visible supplies of coking coal. The Commis¬ 
sion recommends a special survey of the coal position in India. The 
oil fields of Burma are being rapidly drained and no others of equal 
value have been proved. Wind power is too intermittent for indus¬ 
trial use. Attention should be directed to more economical methods 
of using wood fuel, and new materials for industrial alcohol should be 
investigated. The harnessing of water power appears, however, to 
afford a more reliable source of energy, especially with a view to the 
development of thermo-electric industries ; and Govemmeut is 
urgently enjoined to undertake a hydrographic survey in order to. 
determine the places which offer possibilities for the establishment o? 
hydro-electric installations. 

The next chapters deal with "The Indian Industries . They 
discuss measures designed to improve the efficiency of the Indian 
artisan and to encourage the educated Indian to take part in industrial 
enterprise. It is shown that the relative lowness of wages paid to 
to Indian labour is counterbalanced by the comparative inefficiency of 
the individual Indian workman. The Commission assigns three 
causes for this inefficiency viz ., the absence of education, the pre¬ 
vailing low standard of comfort, and the effects of preventive disease. 
The Commission expresses itself in favour of universal primary educa¬ 
tion, but considers that it would be unfair and unjust to impose upon 
employers this duty, which devolves rather upon the State and local 
authorities. But education of a technical kind is also required, and 
the method of instruction to be followed will vary for workers in 
organised and for workers in cottage industries, the latter of whom, 
it may be remarked, considerably exceed the former in numbers. For 
cottage industries the Commission proposes an efficient ” 
education in industrial schools administered by head mast 
practical knowledge of the industries taught, and controlled by the 
Departments of industries. The extension of marketing faedities 
must go hand in hand with the teaching of improved process s. In 
the case of organised industries mechanical c tgineering is taken as a 
typical instance, and the proposals include the establishment of a 
system of organised apprenticeship for a period of four or five y< ais, 
with practical training in the workshops and theoretical instr'u,.ti« n *\\ 
Attached teaching institutions. 
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Commission places better housing* in the forefront 

_^ endations to raise the standard of comfort of the Indian 

artisan. Subject to certain safeguards, Government should use its 
powers under the Land Acquisition Act to acquire sites for industrial 
dwellings, and land so acquired should be leased to employers on 
easy terms. Special remedies are proposed in the case of Bombay, 
where the problems of congestion are unique. General measures of 
we.fare work among factory employees are also suggested and special 
attention should be paid to the improvement ofpublic health. The 
elimi lation of such diseases as hookworm and malaria, which are 
pi evident almost everywhere in India, would add enormously to the 
productive capacity of the Indian labourer. 

The general aversion from industrial pursuits of the educat¬ 
ed Indian is ascribed to hereditary predisposition accentuated by 
an unpractical system of education. A complete revolution in the 
existing methods of training is proposed. For manipulative industries, 
such as mechanical engineering, an apprenticeship system similar to 
mat suggested for artisans should be adopted. The youth who aspires 
10 become a foreman or an engineer, must learn to take off his coat 
a the start and should serve a term of apprenticeship in the work¬ 
shop: , supplemented by courses of theoretical instruction. At the 
conclusion of this period of training he may be allowed to specialise 
in paaicular subjects. For non-manipulative or operative industries, 
on the other hand, the teaching institution should be the main 
training ground, though practical experience is also necessary. Special 
pioposals are made for commercial and mining education ; and the 
future establishment of two imperial colleges is adumbrated, one for 
th • highest grade of engineering and the other for metallurgy. To 
ensure the maintenance of close relations between the training 
institutions and the world of industry, the general control of technical 
education should be transferred to the Department of Industries. 

Ihe remaining chapters of the Report deal more specifically with 
bo vGrnment intervention in industries* Government clung long 
.o the tradition of laissez faire in industrial matters j but when in 
recent years it attempted to play a more active part in industrial 
dev loprucnt, its efforts were rendered futile by the absence of 
:c ufic and technical advice to assist it in estimating the value of 


industrial 
out appr 
morganm 
a way as ; 
mi by as, 


propositions and by the lack of any suitable agency to carry 
md proposals. To remedy the first of these defects, a 
! r m of the existing scientific services is advocated, in such 
unite in imperial services, classified according to science 
ill the scattered workers now engaged iu the provinces on 
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GOVERNMENT STORES 

7 tasks. Rules are suggested to govern the relations befvTeen” 
lembers of these services and private industrialists seeking advice. 
The situalion of research institutes and the conditions and terms of 
employment of these services are questions for the decision of which 
the commission considers that the appointment of a special committee 
is necessary. 

The administrative machinery with which Government must be 
equipped and some of the functions which that machinery will enable 
it to perform have already been described ; but there are many other 
directions in which the development of industries can be stimulated. 
Useful and up-to-date information on commercial and industrial 
matters is essential both for Government and for private merchants 
and industrialists. A scheme is propounded for collecting such 
information and for making it available to the public through officers 
of the Department of Industries. The purchase of Government storesrv' 
in the past has been conducted in such a way as to handicap Indian 
manufacturers in competing for orders and to retard industrial 
development in India. The Commission proposes that the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries should be in charge of this work and that orders 
should not be placed with the Stores Department of the India Office 
until the manufacturing capabilities of India have first been exhausted. 
A chapter is concerned with the law of land acquisition and 
enunciates principles in accordance with which Government might 
compulsorily acquire sites for industrial undertakings ; in another, the 
various methods by which Government might render direct i hnieat 
aid to industries are explained. The Commission considers that 
ordinarily Government itself should undertake manufacturing opera¬ 
tions only for the production of lethal munitions. The administration 
of the Boiler Acts, the Mining Rules and the Electricity Act, the 
employment of jail labour, the prevention of adulteration, patents, 
and the registration of business names, of trade marks and of partner¬ 
ships, are matters which are specifically dealt with. In the opinion 
of the Commission the compulsory registration of partnerships, is 
practicable, and the question should be examined by Government v >th 
a view to legislation. 

Industrial co-operation is discussed with reference to small 
and cottage industries ; and the vexed question of the effects of rail¬ 
way rates on industries is considered. The Commisssion thinks that 
reduced rates to and from ports have been prejudicial to indusim 
development and that the position requires careful examination with a 
view to the removal of existing anomalies. In particular it* should be 
possible to increase the rates on raw produce for export and on import 
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Mrhn machinery and stores for industrial use. The addition of 
rrfnercial member to the Railway Board and the better representa¬ 
tion of commercial and industrial interests at the'Railway Conference 
would help to secure a more equable system of rating. The improve* 
ment o; waterways and the formation of a Waterways Trust at Calcutta 
are also proposed. 

nn C ?rT lssi i°? la Z s em R hasis °. n th e disorganisation of 

A^aian uapital and its shyness in coming forward for industrial 
development. There is no lack of money in the country, yet the 
industrialist cannot obtain the use of it except on terms so exorbitant 
as to devour a large part of his profits. There is a crying necessity 
tor the extension of banking facilities in the mofussil. The commis 
sion is disposed to favour the establishment of an industrial bank or 
banks ; but it considers that the appointment of an expert committee 
J s necessary to deal with this subject and asks Government to take 

action at an early date. As an ‘interim’ measure, a scheme' is 
propounded for the provision of current finance to middle-class 
industrialists, by which the hanks would open cash credits in favour of 
applicants approved by the Department of Industries on the guarantee 
Government. Various other methods of financial assistance by 
government arc suggested, in particular the provision of plant for 
s pi a II; nd cottage industries on the hire-purchase system. 

lo Hum up, the Commission finds that India is a country rich 
m r w materials and m industrial possibilities, hut poor in manufacture 
rrSrrV T''“ ci '"ci«i,> Industrial s) ™„, Z tS, 
Prions i t f ° re ' gn P enetr ation in time of peace and to 

r-ZZ ; !i r le ° f . War - Her W>our is inefficient, but for this 
P : P b ? r ,m P r °vement. She relies almost entirely on 

"V' °. 0U I CeS / 0r foremen and supervisors ; and her intelligentsia 

I yet to devclope a right tradition of industrialism. Her stores 
0 f mon ">; ,e Inert an( l idle. The necessity of securing the economic 
a? ; Jly of ihe country and the inability of the people to secure it without 

II Co-operation and stimulation of Government impose, therefore on 
government a policy of energetic intervention in industrial affairs * 

, 7 i SchapJ 5 e lhe multifarious activities which this policy 
dunand.-!, Government must be provided with a suitable industrial 

lrldm'in.'s 10 ^ f ° rm ° f im P eriaI and provincial departments of 

Tin: recurring cost Of the proposals is estimated at Rs. 86 

nn'.Jin i y ,n . v ? lve t a . ca P ltal expenditure of Rs. 150 lakhs, mail/ 

» » 1 .‘ a l0n ? institutions, and a further capital outlay of R 

Ii*Uu is anticipated for future < 


further capital outlay of 
elopments. lhe Commit.-ion con. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


, this expenditure may be worked up to at the e» 

7 years. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 
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Indian industries must be largely based on agricultural product < 
and the Agricultural Services require strengthening to undertake the 
necessary research work. Attention is specially directed to the 
problems presented by cotton cultivation, by sugar cultivation anc 
manufacture and to the necessity for scientific work oil oil seeds. 

The trade in hides and skins and the tanning industry are of £te.ifc 
importance. The solution of the existing problems lies in stimulating 
the production of leather and of lightly-tanned hides and skins. Ih'. 
possession of an abundance and great variety of natural tan-stu.ts 
lends special importance to this industry in India. 

The mineral resources of India offer opportunities for important 
developments. 

The forest estates of Government yield inadequate returns, and an 
expert service of forest engineers is required to facilitate extraction. 
Provision for the training of forest engineers should be made in India. 

Special measures are required to bring timbers of the icSSjknown 
species to the notice of consumers. Government depots under toe 
charge of officers selected for their commercial aptitude should be 
established for this purpose. 

The staff and equipment of the Forest Research Institute at 
Dehra Dun are insufficient and additions to the staff are necessary. 

Plantations should be established to secure a concentrated and, 
therefore, cheap supply of suitable wood for special industries and r or 
fuel. 

Indian fisheries (especially deep-sea fisheries) have been n /fleeted, 
except in the case of Madras, and their possibilities si .1 be 
developed by properly equipped Fisheries Departments. S i rn 
icucQyologists should be added to the Zoological Survey. 1 he < .e/t. - 

of Fisheries Departments in Burma and Bombay, and a -nbsuor 

addition to the staff of the Bengal Fisheries Department, a. 
suggested. _ j 

Close co-operation between the Departments of Industi- s *nci 
Agriculture is needed. 

The Director of Industries in each province should .nv, a 
workshop and laboratory equipped for the mechanical testing of small 
prime-movers and of the machinery that they aie intended to drive. 

The possibility of irrigation in Sind by means of pumps should 
be considered in commotion with the Indus barrage scheme in order 
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POWER. 

A special survey of the coal situation in India should be under¬ 
taken at an early date, with a view to introducing economies in the 
methods of mining and consumption. Such- a review of the fuel 
situation in eastern India should include an examination of the 

fidd^orAssam 81655 f ° r rendering more accessible the undeveloped 

lhere a re great advantages in using wood fuel after conversion 
into rather than directly, and, in particular, in employing charcoal 
fn the production of gas after the removal of the by-products which 
^re or value for industrial purposes. Any methods which are likely to 
cheapen the cost of fuel for gas plants should be the subjects of 
detailed investigation and trial. 

Possible sources of industrial alcohol should be investigated. A 
Hi icra! policy should be followed by the excise authorities when 
commercial requirements conflict with excise regulations. 

The utilisation of waterpower is of the highest importance in 
y»ew of the necessity of creating electro-chemical and thermo-electric 
industries and of economising the use of coal. An organisation should 
a once be created by Government to carry out a systematic survey of 
i r >kro-electnc possibilities. Standard conditions for hydro-electric 
licenses should be prescribed. 

rPc„J!^ eS of ' ¥ate r-P°wer to private persons should provide for the 
i .. ■*' '? n ra nsfer °[ rights and for the acquisition of the hydro- 
m! i ; K ' 011 e( juitabic basis, should it become necessary in the 

public interest or should the initial industrial undertaking be com 
bt. lc :! at any time to cease working. 

Proposals for generating water power from canal falls and other 
lnigjt.on works should be considered by a joint committee composed 
- r .1. eis of the Public Works and Irrigation Departments. 


ORGANISATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES. 


In future all scientific officers should be recruited into Imperial 
. but placed under Local Governments or departments of the 
„ C! -r * i° f .,!? , for administrative control. Their purely 
<hr “ vl work should he subject to the criticism and advice of 
,eaJ of the,r service transmitted through their administrative 
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jsy An imperial Indian Chemical Service is most urg< 



A special committee should be appointed, including a distin¬ 
guished chemist from abroad to formulate proposals for the permanent 
organisation and terms of service of the staff, and for the location and 
equipment of research laboratories. 

In the case of other scientific subjects such as Botany, Bacteri¬ 
ology, Zoology and Entomology (which last should be recognised 
a distinct administrative unit,) imperial services should similarly 
be organised ; and suitable committees might be appointed to work 
out details. 

Conditions are suggested to govern the relations between Govern¬ 
ment research officers and private industrialists who may desire to 
employ them on specific pioblems. 

Recruits for the scientific services should be drawn as far as 
possible from the Indian Universities and institutes. At first it will 
be necessary to import a number of specialists from England, but the 
ultimate object should be to man the services with officers trained 
ln this country. 

The most promising bases for the establishment of specialised 
institutes of research will be at the chief centres of industries ; but 
expert opinion is necessary to fix the location of these institutes. This 
subject should be included in the scope of enquiry of the committees 
recommended to work out the organisation of the scientific services. 

1 here are serious drawbacks to research work connected with 
Indian problems being undertaken abroad, and there is no longer any 
justification for the expenditure of Indian revenues on the maintenance 
of the Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute 
(England). In the rare cases which necessitate reference to British or 
0re ign specialists, scientific officers in the Indian services should be 
empowered to communicate, through a recognised channel, with the 
Scientific and Technical Research Department recently established in 

England. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The existing system of State technical scholarships for study 
Abroad, though greatly improved by the revised Government ales 
Recently issued, should not be utilised to enable students to acquire 
faming in industries new to India. These scholarships should be 
Wanted only to men with some experience in existing industries, t > 
enable them to acquire further specialised knowledge and should 
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..^awarded in respect of subjects for which adequate educa 
duties are available in the country. 

Suitable primary education for the artisan and labouring popu¬ 
lation is urgently necessary. When private employers undertake the 
tin*.: of providing it, they should be assisted by Local Governments. 

Industrial Schools should be controlled by the Departments of 
Industries. Their headmasters must possess practical skill in the 
industries taught and knowledge of their economic conditions. These 
ochools are a means of suitable training for cottage but not for 
organised industries. 


i raining for manipulative industries should be given in the works 
themselves, to which theoretical classes should be attached. There are 
certain cases where the individual concerns are not large enough for 
this ; these can sometimes be conveniently dealt with by^central "teach¬ 
ing institutions serving a group of works ; but where such an arrange¬ 
ment is impossible, and in the case of the textile trade where the 
preliminary training can best be given in a school, instruction may be 
more conveniently provided in technical schools with workshops or 
instructional factories attached. 


At the large engineering shops practical training should be given 
an apprentices on an organised system, with teaching in shop 
honn , and the apprentices should be paid wages, a part of which they 
might receive in the form of deferred pay on leaving. 

In the case of mechanical engineers also the large engineering 
shops should be used as the practical training ground, but a greater 
jjiupoition of the time should be devoted to theoretical teaching of a 
.l' -l'Ci kind than is neccessary for foremen. 

The Engineering Colleges should as soon as practicable, make 
over the training of subordinates to lower grade institutions and should 
partments for technological training. These colleges should br 
administered by Councils, on which the University, the Departments of 
Industries, and employers should be represented, while the Council 
shouId have the privilege of electing a certain number of its members 
to it present it on the University Senate. The Universities would 
decide which of the college courses should qualify students to sit for a 
degree. 


In addition to the existing provincial institutions, 
Colleges '.eern likely to be needed ultimately, one for the 
teaching of engineering and the other for metallurgy 

technology, 

I h recommended that the engineering class in the 
iUe technical Institute , Bombay, should be adapted to 


two imperial 
highest-grade 
and mineral 

Victoria 
meet the re- 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

‘Mfits of the apprentices in the railway and other workshop 
~v,.ffi5ay, and that the courses in technology should be supplemented 
by tw 0 years’ practical work before the full diploma can be gained. 

As regards mining the evejiing classes on the coal fields should be 
retain^ and improved, and the scheme put forward for a school of 
mines at Dhanbaid is preferable to the present arrangements at Sibpur 
md should be adopted. Meanwhile the existing course at Sibphur 
should be improved. 

The technical school at Sakchi for metallurgical training proposed 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government is approved, but without pre¬ 
judice to the possibility of a higher-grade institution. 

In respect of commercial education it is of the utmost importance 
to secure the co-operation of commercial men. Commercial colleges 
should be administered by Councils consisting largely of business men 
with representatives of the Universities ; these Councils should also 
elect from among their members delegates to the University Senates. 
The Universities should retain the right to prescribe \vhich courses ol 
the colleges shall qualify a student to sit for a University degree. 


COMMERCIAL. AND INDUSTRIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Commercial and industrial statistics should not be commented on 
except by an agency which has expert knowledge of their significance. 
The Director of Statistics should he a compiling officer only. 

The Director of Commercial and Industrial Intelligence whose 
head quarters should be in Calcutta, should be supplied with infor- 
raation by provincial Directors and by the special provincial intelli¬ 
gence officers proposed for Calcutta and Bombay. The help of 
commercial associations should be utilised so far as possible. 

He should advise the Government of India regarding coa nci- 
cial questions especially those relating to overseas trade. He should 
answer enquiries from the public, but should refei those relating to 
technical matters to the appropriate expert department. 

Crop forecasts should be prepared by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment as soon as its staff is sufficiently strong to undertake the 
task. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner in London should be assisted by 
temporarily seconded members of the Agricultural, forest and 
Geological Survey Departments. ' ^ 1 

Government should consider the desirability of establishing Indian 
trade agencies after the war in other countries, such as East AfVica and 
Mesopotamia. 


. Wisr# y 
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ie r ^ ra ^ e Journal’* should be replaced by periodical 

■ins. lore use should be made of the press for disseminating 


----- ct.wu.u uc luaue ur me 

current industrial and commercial information. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OP STORES. 

of storp G q C [n at T°^*° f or & anisation for the purchase and inspection 
DeSJ Ji dl * ,S - recoaimen ded working under the Imperial 
^XpSc? 1 Sandthe ,ocal Departments of Industries in 

consider tlTl!" a T*” f pert commi ^e is proposed to 
consider the precise allocation of spheres of action between the 
imperial and provincial agencies. 

All indents jor Government and railway stores should be met as 
, ‘! ;> 1S Practicable, in India. Indents from provincial officers should 

t d nr h firS h, by the pr f 0vlncial Directors . who should fill them to 
the utmost possible extent from local manufactures. 

I he remaining items should be forwarded to the Controller- 
-t neral of Stores with the Government of India, who would issc J 
Oidu , for those items which could be advantageously obtained in 
the Indkf>£lI Ch TJ he ', esld “ lhr °"S i > Ihe Stores Department of 

Thc 

t Calcutta and should"work^n^l should have . h ' s head-quarters 

Ears r “o- 


LA’.'D acquisition in relation to industries. 

ro ^ slon s ^ ou ^ be ma de, where necessary, in local laws ta 
£ ,P“ S ° ns ' "' ho f are prevented by legal restrictions from trans- 
. o . -i i. ands ° r from conf erring an absolute title therein to do 

. *• .and » 


i r , jv/mc auinomy. when the ie 

Of iodmtSnabour UStn m ° re particU,ar, y the housing 

"or mdustries^nd^ndSrh^dwellings 011 ^ ^P^ la " d 



UMM ARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRIES 
BY GOVERNMENT. 



Direct technical assistance by Government is necessary to en¬ 
courage certain classes of industries. 

For cottage industries, peripatetic demonstrations of improved 
processes and machinery are most important, and the provision of 
new patterns and designs must be arranged for. The organisation 
production by the establishment of small auxiliary factories and 
the employment of labour-saving devices are very desirable. 

For organised industries , in addition to assistance in starting 
new industrial undertakings, useful work can be done by Government 
111 helping the owners and managers of small power plants to maintain 
them in good working condition. 

While ordinarily Government should itself carry on industrial 
operations only for the manufacture of lethal munitions, it will be 
necessary in some cases to control and assist private factories capable 
of producting'military necessities. Assistance will also be required 
for industries of national economic importance. 


GOVERNMENT LAW AND PRACTICE. 

Power-driven machinery should not be allowed in jails. Provin¬ 
cial Directors of Industries and their Boards should be authorised 
to make recommendations to the Local Government on the employ¬ 
ment of jail labour. 

Regarding the adulteration of raw produce for export or local 
manufacture, action should be left tc the trade itself. Government 
should do what it can to strengthen the hands of local mercantile 
bodies who are interested in such matters. 

A system of Government certificates of quality is impracticable 
and unnecessary, except in the case of fertilisers, for which an Act 
similar to the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1906 (Great 
Pritain) should be introduced. 

The Geological Survey should include a suitable staff to inspect 
Government concessions and to advise small mine owners. Such 
inspection would ensure the due fulfilment of the conditions of 
prospecting licenses and permit of their being framed on more elastic 
lines. Local Government should have power to extend their duration 
tip to 5 years cases where the work of proving the existence of 
minerals necessitates operations on a very extensive scale. 

The present mining lease form might be considerably shortened 
**nd simplified by including some of its provisions in local rules. 
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.yertain provinces should prepare Mining Manuals 
;c published in the Central Provinces and Burma. 

Government should encourage the industrial use of electricity 
supplied from central generating stations. The law should, if neces- 
sary, be amended, so as to permit of the load factor being taken 
into account in fixing the charges. The Electric Inspectors should be 
transferred from the control of the Public Works Department to that 
of tne Department of Industries. 

No change is needed in existing patent law which seems well 
suited to Indian conditions, nor is it desirable at present for India to 
join the international Convention, but the position may have to be 
reconsidered ll the patent law is consolidated throughout the Empire. 

lhe registration of trade marks or business names is not 
recommended. 

WELFARE OF FACTORY LABOUR. 

The inefficiency of Indiam labour can be remedied by the pro¬ 
vision of education, the amelioration of housing conditions, the 
improvement of public health, and a general policy of betterment. 

Compulsory education should be introduced for all classes of 
children in areas where this is feasible ; the question of amending 
die Factories Act may then be considered if necessary. 

As regards housing it has already been recommended that Govern¬ 
ment should use its power to acquire land on behalf of employers for 
the housing of labour, subject to certain safeguards. 

l -md might also be acquired at the cost of Government or of 
ttlu authorities concerned, which they might lease at easv rates 
to employers for erecting industrial dwellings. Local authorities 
should be responsible for the development and lay-out of industrial 
areas on suitable lines and for securing the maintenance of proper 
sanitary conditions in such areas. 

l r ;ou ^ be undesirable and unjust to compel individual employ¬ 
ers to house their own labour. 1 J 

lhe question of congestion in Bombay must, however, be taken 
up at once. ^ The scheme for industrial housing prepared by the 
Im pr vament Trust might be continued along with the measures which 
are proposed to meet the special difficulties existing in Bombay. 

The possibility of reducing the present maximum factory hours 
whether by a shift system or otherwise, requires further examination’ 
as l. c shortening of working hours may have an important influence 
in raising the standard of comfort, when the workers have learned 
to ernpioy their leisure hours more profitably. 
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esponsibility for general welfare work among factory 
devolve mainly on private individuals and associations. 
Government and local bodies, as well as employers, should however 
assist them as far as possible. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 

The ordinary census provides an unsatisfactory means for the 
collection of useful occupational statistics, and special enquires or 
surveys are needed. 

The establishment of cental silk-reeling and twisting factories is 
desirable. 

The introduction of better tools and plant and of a more minute 
subdivision of processes should be encouraged by Departments of 
Industries. 

In the case of weaving , provision should be made in the weaving 
schools for the instruction of a small number of pupils of a higher 
class, with better educational attainments, and prospects of being 
able to start for themselves in business. They should be gjven practice 
in the control of workmen, and should receive a training in the 
commercial as well as in die technical side of their profession, either 
in private undertakings run with Government assistance as demons¬ 
tration factories, or in commercial sections attached to the industrial 
schools. 

Directors of Industries should be empowered to grant small loans 
to cottage workers and to supply tools and plant on the highcr- 
purchnse system. 

Provincial art officers should maintain a close connection with 
the draftsmen and supply them with new ideas and designs. Periodic 
exhibitions should be held, advertisements issued, and attempts made 
to introduce the art productions of the country to outside market?;. 

Emphasis is laid upon the necessity for improving the method*-, 
of marketing the products of cottage industries. The Department of 
Industries must create or stimulate the creation of sale agencies in 
India and where possible, abroad, 

CO-OPERATION FOR SMALL AND COTTAGE 
INDUSTRIES. 

The way to industrial co-operation must be paved by familiarising 
workers with the principles of co-operative credit. 

Certain co-operative functions, such as the joint use of machinery, 
ran be better achieved by bodies created ad hoc, than by superim¬ 
posing them as an additional object on existing primary societies. 
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l^ns should be given by Government to agriculturaT^or 
trial societies for the purchase and employment for the common 
advantage of comparatively costly machinery and plant. The 
Director of Industries should initiate industrial societies and should 
give them advice in technical and commercial matters after they are 
started ; but he should not interfere with the administration of the 
Act and rules. 


INDUSTRIES AND TRANSPORT. 

Internal traffic, especially in the cases of raw materials, conveyed 
to or manufactured materials conveyed from, manufacturing centres 
should be rated as nearly as possible on an equality with traffic 
of the same class and over similar distances to and from the 
ports. 

Pvates on traffic to ports should be fixed on the principle of what 
the export traffic can stand over its whole journey to the port of 
foreign destination. 

The sanle principle should apply to imports, but the lowest 
possible rates should be allowed for machinery and stores imported 
for industrial use in India. 

The whole distance travelled by a consignment, and not the 
distance travelled over individual lines, should he taken as the basis 
^heu t: pering rates apply. The way in which these rates, as well 
as 'block ’ rates and 4 terminal charges,’ have been applied in the 
past has tended to operate against Indian iudustries. The total 
freight charge for a consignment passing over several lines should 
be oalcuiatea as a single sum, which should be shared between the 
din ere i it railways, allowance being made, where necessary, for any 
extra cost incurred by a particular line. 

The addition of a commercial member to the Railway Boatd 
Is suggested. 

Special rate concessions for a term of years might be given to 
r..v industries, when investigation by the Department of Industries 
shows this to be necessary. 

Government should take up the question of improving the 
existing waterways and should give early consideration to the 
prospective advantage of Waterways Trust in Calcutta. 

The Department of Commerce should take steps to secure 
I nrrnonious working between railway and waterway administration- 
(including coastwise traffic) for the development of those parts of 
the coumry which are served by both. 
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order to meet the difficulties experienced by small and 
middle-class industrialists in obtaining financial facilities and generally 
to provide a more clastic system of industrial finance, industrial 
batiks are needed. An expert committee should be appointed to 
consider what additional banking facilities are necessary, whether 
for the initial or for the current finance of industries ; what form of 
Government assistance or control will be required to ensure their 
extension on sound lines as widely as possible throughout the 
country ; and whether they should be of provincial or of imperial 
scope, or whether both these forms might not be combined in a 
group of institutions working together. 

A scheme is explained for the provision of current finance for 
middle class industrialists , by which the banks would lend money, 
subject to a guarantee by Government after an examination by the 
Director of Industries and his expert staff of the financial standing 
of the applicant and the prospects of his business. This scheme 
deserves attention at any rate as an interim measure until industrial 
banking facilities are more general. 

In a few cases Government should provide direct financial aid. • 
Such assistance might take the form of guaratees of dividends, 
loans of money, undertakings to purchase output, or contributions 
to. share capital. All these forms of aid should be subject to 

suitable precautions. Government directors, when appointed, should 
not act so as to delay decisions. Where industrial undertakin 
receive Government aid, their capital should be raised in India, 
under conditions which will give opportunities to small investors 
and encourage Indians to participate in industrial ventures. 

Assistance of this kind to ‘national safety* undertakings should be 
a matter for the Imperial Government ; in other cases it may be 
given by Local Governments if they possess the necessary export 
staff to estimate the prospects of the proposed undertaking. 

Assistance should also be given to small and cottage industt.es 

by the local Departments of Industries in the shape of small 

Government loans or by financing the purchase of plant on the 
Hire-purchase system. Fresh legislation would be required to ensure 
a. ready means of recovery of the money so advanced. 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF INDUSTRIES. 

The creation of specialised Departments of Industries is necessary 
to co-ordinate the various forms of provincial activity which have 
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/ l g§ este ^i a pd to perform certain functions at present entWsf 
,.jer noi>specialised agencies. 

To ensure that Departments of Industries, Agriculture and Co¬ 
operative Credit work in close harmony, they should be under the 
control of the same Member of the Provincial Executive Council. 
r-,» m K le * ) u eC I t ? r , of Industnes should be assisted by a Board whose 

official The m ^nK r t 2 p n ers0ns > wh0 should be mainly non- 
for special purposes might be offered teTtnd tvdf'loS 

the Director! Pa of ,n a nt De P u ty n '^ Sector h °ffi d thTlargerf provinces) 0 
industna, engineers, chemists, industrial specialists and teachers and 
certain other officers. Initially these officers Suj bc reau ed as 
circuinnstances best allow- but as the Imperial Industrial and 
scientific Services are established the provincial departmenr should 
obtain its superior officers from these services. They should be 
cn ire y under the orders of the Local Government. Specialists in 

sriff St--** 


iwin d , - a , 5 ? ! |T *?. advisers to' Government " a“nd to private 

'■iffieer ne 8 wffi b hl ate • °h C6rS whh a knawled ge of mechanical 
Industrie § reqU,red 1,1 temtorial charges to help small 


AN IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRIES, 
h .policy 


■ 'll .!«“ ;»n»si 


O” mipyi irtlli.C Ui 


1<rri ..i. la/ i c* --. a sufficient number of closely 

department for thdr performance 1 ^ Creati ° D ° f * S P ecialised ferial 

i : triz: n T\j'^ h n °rz’ tb d ° 

- r ?o« h $£??££ 

umoei in cnaige from routine work, and to 


!:~ ,m iu i ei8Ure 10 f‘ al wilh questions of policy. For this 
purpose we propose the creation of a Board to hJ r.iili V, 
/«tew« 2 W, consisting of <h re f 


Wisr#y 
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The Member in charge of the Department should 
of the Board without any special portfolio but with full 
power to overrule his colleagues, who, however, should have the right 
to place on record their opinions. The Members of the Board 
should ordinarily hold offices for five years only. There should 
also he a Secretary to the Board and the Department, as well as three 
Assistant Secretaries to the Board. 

The various subjects and departments which the Department of 
Industries would control, including those to be transferred to it from 
other existing departments of the Government of India, fall into the 
following natural groups. 

Group I .—Geology and Minerals; salt; explosives and petro¬ 
leum ; the chemical sendee and chemical research and Government 
factories for research or demonstration. 

Group //.—Stationary and printing ; commercial and industrial 
intelligence; stores; Factories Act; the general encouragement of 
industries and technical and industrial education. 

Group ///.—Inventions and designs ; Steam boilers Acts : elec¬ 
tricity ; ordnance factories and inspection of ordnance manufactures. 

Each of these should be under a separate member of thc^ Indus¬ 
tries board who would control the departments subordinate to him. 

In order to secure unity of administration, the headquarters of 
the Board should be with the Government of India, though its 
members should tour frequently. 

The Board and the Department should be assisted by a part-time 
Financial Adviser, who should be given a seat on the Board. 

It seems necessary to create an Imperial Industrial Service to 
meet the requirements of the Industrial departments throughout tk 
country. This will also afford a means of training qualified Indians 
o fill the higher appointments. 

Officers of the Imperial Industries Service should be recruited as 
far as possible in India. 


CONCLUSION. 

We have briefly sketched the lines of economic develops nt 
dong which India has moved since she first came into conia ' :r l( 
Western traders; and have described in somewhat more detail *hl 
commercial and industrial position to which these lines of dm 
nient hav<‘ led her. We have shown that this position has bi :o .* 
in many ways disadvantageous to the interest of the country ; an*J 
that India’s industrial equipment is impaired by deficiencies wbid, 
afiket the interests of national safety. The industrial system is rn- 
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nd in most cases inadequately, developed : and the capita* 
□ntry, with a few notable exceptions, have till now left to 
o^r nations the work and the profit of manufacturing her valuable 
raw materials or have allowed them to remain unutilised. A powerful 
and well-directed stimulus is needed to start the economic develop¬ 
ment of India along the path of progress. Such a stimulus can only 
be supplied by an organised system of technical, financial, adminis¬ 
trative assistance. 

The circumstances of India have made it necessary for us to 
devise proposals which , will bring the State into far more intimate 
relations with industrial enterprises than the poliev of Government or 
pubuo opinion has hitherto permitted. But as regards our main 
pioposals, technical education in practical relation to Industrial re- 
quirements, the supply of advice and assistance through organised 
scientific and technical services, the provision of more liberal finance 
ror industries, so far as possible" through private agency — we feel 
confident that these are solutions clearly indicated by the very diffi 
cuiues which they are designed to surmount, as well as by the small 
degree of Indian experience available, and substantially supported bv 
the best-qualified opinions of the country. Finally we have been 
strongly impressed by the earnest demand throughout India for 
economic progress and by the growing realisation of the dangers to 
vvt ch industrial unpreparedness exposes a nation. We feel sure that 
t re strongest support will be forthcoming from the public generally, 
and from Indian capitalists and industrialists in particular, to any 
sch , cme fo . r lndustr ial progress which Government may 
se, !.t to adopt, and we submit our Report in the earnest hope that 

H^nSt'T With the a PP r °val of Government the 

i ,i‘ r!fr ^ 1 • P ^ llC > he, P in some measure towards the 

lhe Empfi Illdla 8 ,n h6r ° Wn stren S th > and a worthy partner in 


Note By 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Pandit Malaviya signed the Report subject to a separate M,,i. 
.-on: which the following arc extracts. The Note is a mn^ 
presentation of India’s Industrial and Economic position and ™ ^ . y 
o 'Position of the causes which have operated to work her ruin." The 
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rich occupies more than 60 pages of the Quarto Repd 
Thainly to give a more direct Indian tone to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission than what from its constitution and natural 
predisposition it may be expected to give. The feeling of Malaviya 
for his hapless country which will actuate him deliberatively to a 
scheme of reorganisation must naturally be different from that of a 
soul-less Government Commission of which unfortunately India have 
had enough. We make no apology for this long extract. [Ed.] 


India—Past and Present. 

professor Hamilton.after dwelling on the rapidity with which Japan ha® 

transformed herself from a country where “ agriculture absorbed the nnergie 3 
of the bulk of the population” to one of the important manufacturing countries 
of modern times, says in a note to the commission ‘ — 

“The second fact, even more arresting from an Indian point of view, is that 
this remarkable transformation ha3 been achieved by an Asiatic community. 

The Asiatics have long been regarded as intensely conservative, un progressive, \ 
needing the help and guidance of western nations for the maintenance of law and 
order, and. oven with their assistance, being with difficulty persuadod to adopt 
the modern aims and mothods associated with economic progress.** 

1 agree with my colleagues that “at a time when the west of Thirope, . he 
birthplace of the modern industrial system, was inhabited by uncivilised tribes, 

India was famous for the wealth of her rulers and for the high artistic e kill cf 
h^r craftsmen,” and that “oven at a much later period when traders from the 
West made their first appearance in India, the industrial development of Una 
country was at any rate not inferior to that of more advanced European nations/* 

But I do not agree with them aa to the causes which they assign for tho sub¬ 
sequent growth of industries in England, and, by implication, for the want 
of the growth of such industries in India . 

India— A Manufacturing as well as an Agricultural 
Country. 

“The skill of the Indians,” says Professor Weber, “in the production if 
delicate woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of mot aln and 
precious stones, tho preparation of e8sonc.es ami in all manner of technical 
arts, lias from early times enjoyed a world-wide celebrity.” “There vrar •. very 
large consumption of Indian manufactures in Rome. This is > mfirmul by 
the eldei Pliny, who complained that vast sums of money were non. ally 
absorbed by commerce with India” “The muslins of Dacca were know u to 
tho Greeks under the name of Ganyetib*. . . . Thus it may ho sufo.y 

concluded that in India the arts of cotton spinning and cotton weaving wove 
if a high suite of proficiency two thousand yca»M ago. . . - Cotton weaving 

1 wut* only introduced into England in the seventeenth century.”— (Jmpt.rirti 

OcLZoJUtrr of India , Volume I'll, page 195.).. 

“Tho iron industry not only supplied all local want s but it also e nabled 
India to export its finished products to foreign countries. Tho quality ot tho 
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prned out had also a world-wide fame. The famous Iron Pillnr near 
• —.yT hlCh ] 8 at Ioas !i ,lftocn hundred years old, indicates an amount of skill 
** tlie ma * n J* cture of wrought iron, which has been the marvel of all who have 
?^;TT-^u a( l C0 .? n f for ifc - Mr * Bal1 < Iato of the Geological Survey of 
w^riTd 2 ’ b 1S n .° l t . v man y ?ears since the production of such a pillar 

'•cf,™ ft ° n ,m P° S8lb,llt y n the largest factories in the world, and, 
-n'tnl t . ar ° c 1 om P arat >'- cl y very few factories where such a mass of 

k,!«( ™n be tnrued out. Cannons were manufactured in Assam of the 
largest calibre, Indian woolz or steel furnished the materials out of whi-v 

M^h S aDts^ > in^ e t 8 hcuiB ll nM W t' , ^" W 't e r ®P ntat * on were made; and it paid Persian 
March inta m those old times to travel all the wav to India to obtain these 

dornnr d 1 <^r'cuthoove°^ F A f ** i Indian 8teel *>nnd once considerable 

dumand for cutlery even in England. This manufacture of steel and wrought 

^ ' i’s 


> nn wi rt'-ir ViOfi * ^ r .• *. - manuTacture of steel and wrought 

A’s.'ryrofv^idr^i^JffonojB^g^pagesliM-lBO.V 70 ^'° usand y earB a K°-> > (Eunade’s 

doubt 

ment of the Mega! Empire and the safetv and secnritV rf th„ 1- r at n 

5 t^suamsss. 

hr £ ^»S 5 rajK; ie^Aap^sr 

a i ruaigious quantity of pearls and precious stones of all sorts” ‘ -itul 

Of manufactured goods. “Embroideries. 
Of gold' 3 etc’ T* . i banS .’ 8llvei : aDd P° 1(1 clotb > brocades, net-work 

od goods and* d^nii , . < :r mer pl ®° F ,vea ?l lon P description of the manufactur- 
ea goods, and dwells w,th wonder on the “marvellous peacock-throne, with 


thci noi nr d rnlnnr« rrf ‘*1, ., r lfl ° marvellous peacock-throne, wit h 

nnl”;; ritos ^th S teTf k 8 \f W ,° rkCd 0nt in of cra P ets «> «'b 

of carvine’ Lrt l . 6 ° ld . ard tllvcr - endIp88 bsts of exquisite work, 

* uiue carvings, and other choice objects of art.”.. 


The East India Company. 


As (ho historian Murray p P otB?t -»Jta f»r ?d trador3 . of Ea ™pe to India, 
art ha n:y where produced were'so.il,r [ ’ } l ° ,n ° 3C beautiful that hnnm,. 

greatest toils and dangers ” (Htetorv of hiiKo''^ 1 ”' 8 07 •v tho , rx P en “ B of the 

Wire . exionsiy alarmed. Act** of Parliarr - n t and Bilk manufacturer:* 
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live entered Murshidabad, the old capital of Bengal, in 175/, 


ft. 


. “The city isaa extensive, populous, and rich as the city of London, with 
this difference that there were individuals in the first possessing infinitely 
greater property than in the last city.”—(H. J. S. Cotton, in New India , pub¬ 
lished before 1890.) 

“Less than a hundred years ago,” wrote Sir Henry Cotton in 1890, “the 
whole commerce of Dacca was estimated at one crore of rupees, and its 
population at 200,000 souls. In 1787 the exports of Dacca muslin to England 
amounted to 30 lakhs of rupees; in 1817 they had ceased altogether. The 
arts of spinning and weaving, which for ages afforded employment to a 
name: us and industrial population, have now become extinct. Families which 
wore formerly in a state of nfilueiice have been driven to desert the town and 
betake themselves to the villages for a livelihood. The present population of 
tho town of Dacca is only 79,000. This decadence has occurred not in Dacca 
only, but in all districts. Not a year passes in which the Commissioners and 
District Officers do not bring to the notice of Government that the manufactur¬ 
ing classes in all parts of tho country are becoming impoverished.”. 


How India came to bo an Agricultural Country. 

At an early period of tho Company’s administration, British weavers had 
began to bo jealous of the Bengal weavers, whoso silk fabrics were imported 
into England, and so not only vvero Indian manufactures shut out from 
England, but— 

“a deliberate endeavour was now made to nse tho political power obtained 
by the East India Company,” says Mr. Rome9h Dutta, “to discourage i he 
manufactures of India. In their letter to Bengal, dat ed 17th March, 1769, the 
Company desired that the manufacture of raw silk should be encouraged in 
Bengal, and that of manufactured silk fabrics should bo discouraged. And they 
also rccorn mended that tho silk winders should be forced to work in tho 
Company’s factories and prohibited from working in their own homes.” 

In a letter of tho Court of Directors, quoted in Appendix 37 to the Ninth 
Report of the House of CommonB S’eleot Committeo on the Administa 1 ion of 
Justice in India, 1783 (quoted by Mr. Romesh Dutta at page 45 of his bo hj. 
it was stated :— 

“This regulation seems to have been productive of very good offcctu, 

lioularly in bringing over the winders, w’ho wero formerly so employed, to 
work in the factories. Should this practice (tho winders working in ih; ;r own 
1 tom us) through inattention have been suffered to take place again, it will be 
proper to put a stop to it, which may now be moro effectually done, by au 
absolute prohibition under sovoro penalties, by tho authority of tho Govern* 
mont.” 

* This letter.” as the Select Committee justly remarked, ‘ contain:- a perfect 
plan of policy, both of compulsion und encouragement, which must iu a v i 
considerable degree operate destructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Hs 
effects must be (bo far as it could operate without being eluded) to oh an v- the 
whole fu‘ o of tho industrial country, in o"dor to render it a field for the produce 
of crado .materials subservient to the manufactures o£ Great Britain.” 
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.ermorc, according to Mr. Uigby, in 1813, Indian cotton manufi 
** to the following charges in England : — 
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Calicoes or dimities for every £L00 of value ... 

Cotton, raw (per 100 lb.) 

Cotton, manufactured ... 

Hair or croaks wool, manufactures of, per cent 

or itched muslins of white calicoes (for every 
£100 in value) ... 

2S er manufactures of cotton not otherwise charged ... oz y a 
f ' iea< ? burdensome charges were subsequently removed, but only after tho 
T . t '.'‘ , trude in them liad, temporarily or pormaneutly, been destroyed.” (Proa- 
waa earfhKM.* 1 , ndu i' P. aK ® ^ , 0n the other hand, ever since English Dower 
Zith ® rnl llt d , *„ • /' Lnshidi b'oods entered India either with no import, or 

w.th n-merely nominal .mportdoty. At the time Indian cotton goods were 

mno-ftdinfr T°T y dUty °J- £S1 P ° 1 ' cont - >u England, English cotton goods 
' Indla w ere subject to a duty of only 2J per cent. In addition to 

' . r.li , ? nd tho P ower 1,,om bad in the meantime been perfected 

7?"v uud English manufactures had begun to come in increasing quanti- 
1 t i t0 , m ‘ The re8u,t was wel1 desc r‘bed by Mr. Henry St. Georgo Tucker, 

> co had, on retirement from India, become a Director of tho East India Com- 
l ,nD 7' Writing in 1823, he said 

“1 ho silk manufactures. (°f India) and its piece-goods made of silk and 
cotton mtermixed, have long since been excluded altogether from our markets; 
mid, Oi late partly in consequence of tho operation of a duty of 67 per cent., but 
OLicily from the effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics whioh hereto- 
constituted the staple of India, have not only been displaced in this 
country, but we actually export our cotton manufactures to supply a part of the 
,on of onr Asiatic possessions. India is thus reduced from the state of 
-* ‘ actnring to that of an agricultural country/’— [Memorial* of the Indian 
" /.C i^5? ng a8el ®jjti°n from the papers of Henry St. George Tucker 

by . M . r ‘ . Romo8h Dutta at pag0 202 of hia 
r -, Infli an industry which succumbed to the jealousy of 

Hdusirv kTt 8hip ‘ buil<ling TLat ship-building was an ancient 

/mo o,l.i 1 f ^ , d t * n< * mn8 carried on navigation t;o far distant climes 

mS J «. ee T u ? u ^ e3 t a blished by Dr. Itadhaknmud Mukerie^ in hia 
History of Indian Shipping.” Both Darias and Alexander had 
o vefi-els constructed in India. Indian rivercraft navigated Africa. 
° H | ar n* Mexico. Again from the Coromandel Coast. Indians naviVut- 
ns Java, Sumatra, Borneo and distant Canton. 

years ago,” says Mr. Digby, “ahip-building was in so oxcollont a 
bathatship• oontt tit fund *#ra) built whioh sailed to the 
npauy with British-built ships and under the convoy of British 
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Governor-General (Lord Welli sloy) reporting in 1800 to his masiera in 
mil otrecc, London, said :— 
w port of Calcntta contains about U 
oription calculated for the conveyance of cargoes to 
ie qu.unify of private tonnage now at commau-l in the port 
'? ML:Uo 'I perfection which the art of sbip-building has air 


10,000 Ions of shipping, built in India, 
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..^/supplies of timber), it is certain that this pore will always bo at^oj_ 

hnnage, to whatever extent may bo required for conveying to the port of 
die trade of tho private British merchants of Bengal.”—(Quoted by Mr. 
E%by in Prosperous British India , page 86.) 

But, says Mr. Taylor : — 

“Tho arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian-built ships 
•created a sensation among the monopolists which conld not have been exceeded 
if a hostile fleet had appeared in the Thames. The ship-builders of the port of 
London took the lead in raising the cry of alarm ; they declared that their busi¬ 
ness was on the point of ruin, and that the families of all the shipwrights iu 
England were certain to bo reduced to starvation .”—(History of India , page 
216.) 

The cry prevailed. The Court cf Directors opposed the employment of 
Indian ships in the trade between England and India. In doing so, says Hr. 
Eigby, they employed an argument which, in some of its terms, sounds very 
curious at tho present time, when so many lascars are employed by all the great- 
linos of steamers running to the East. After reciting other reasons against, ship¬ 
building and ship-manning in India, the .Court said in their despatch, dated 
27th January. 1801:— 

“XVII. Besides these objections -which apply to the measure generally 
there is one that lies particularly against ships whose voyages commence from 
India, that they will usually be manned in great part with lasc.irs ur Indian 
sailors. Men of that race arc not by their physical frame and constitution fitted 
for the navigation of cold and boisterous latitudes ; their nature and habits arc 
formed to a warm climate, and short and easy voyages performed within the 
sphere of periodical winds ; they have not strength enough of mind or body to 
encounter the hardships or peril? to which ship9 are liable in the long and vari¬ 
ous navigation between India and Europe, especiallj’ in the winter storms of 
our northern seas, nor have they the courage which can be relied on for steady 
defence against an enemy . . . But this is not all. The native sailors c> r 

India are . . . on their arrival here, led into scones which soon divest them 

of the respect and awe they had entertained in India for the European character 
» . , The contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return 

cannot fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of our Asiatic 
subjects, whose reverence for our character, which has hitherto contributed t > 
maintain our supremacy iu tlio East, will bo gradually changed . . . ami 

tho effects of it may prove extremely detrimental . . . Considered, there¬ 

fore, in a physical, moral, commercial, and political view, tho apparent cow:.**- 
quonces of admitting these Indian sailors largely into our navigr rion, form a 
strong additional objection to tho concussion of tho proposed privil.-gn to '■ 
-*hi|> manned by them. -(Appendix 17- ■ upfdemont to Fourth lien ,1 
India Company, pages 23-24, quoted by Mr. Digby iu Prosperous Br<(; /pair,” 
sit pages 101-103.) 

The lascars of to day arc only tho successors of those who emerged from * h 
porta of Kathiawar and navigated from thence to Aden and Mocha ’ ■ tho 1 asb 
African coast and to tho Malay Peninsula. It is possible an Indian laacar in ti c 
early nineteenth century, finding himself iu London, may have indulged himself 
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jfown n:t shipping in other countries has grown during the last forty 
—* heen available to India and the Empire in this hour of need. 
, M r , . Bome8 ) 1 D “ tta has shown in his “Economic History of British India’* 
' hQt tln8 continued to bo the settled policy of England towards India for fifty 
year.' and more; that it. was openly avowed before tlio House of Commons and 
vigorously pursued till 1833 and later; and that it effectually stomped out many 
of the national industries of India for the benefit of English manufactures. Mr. 
Arnold Loynbee has expressed the same view:— 

i j ‘ English industries would not have advanced so rapidly without protection, 
Lut no system, once established led to perpetual wrangling on the part of rival 
f 77 US Trfha^t p acn > R ?® d anc * the Colonies to our great manufactures.”— 
° fthe Li9htUMh CmtUr,J ”* by Arnold 

English Industrial Ravolution. 


• L , et " 3 l ”.°? t " r ", t0 England to see what happened there durintr the same 
period. 1 he industrial revolution, which has powerfully affected In ban 
tries, is said to have hm. in P„„i„„,i ,non . y aiteeted Indian Indus- 
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cries, is said to have begun in England in 1770 

“In 1770,” says Mr. Cunningham, “there was no Black Country, blighted 

oy the conjunction of coal and iron trados; there were no canals or railways 
and JO factory towns with their masses of population. All tile familiar features 
w oni modern life, and all its most pressing problems, have come to the front 
'-KhintJ.- laat century and a quarter. ’’-(The Growth of English Industry and 

f orr ■ n** W. Cunningham, Part II, page 613.) . 

Cunningham has pointed out:— 

‘Inventions and discoveries often seem to be merely fortuitous ; men aro 
apr. .o regard the new machinery as the outcome of a special and unaccountable 
or inventive genius m the eighteenth century. But . . to point 

tir^fc r A f r £ wr,gkt an< J Y atfc were-fortunate in the fact that the times wore 
1 thom ' 18 nofc to detract from their merits. There had boon many 


incrnmr>nu u ouobh irom Lneir merits. 1 hore had boon many 

• n on,r.„ from the time of William Loo and Dodo Dudley ; but the con- 

tl t '^^" I ;, W . e . re " Df !:! arable ? ^. ir «*<*«. The introduction of 


foi^anv'man ^hnwevo P roco3888 < involve* a large outlay ; it is not worth 
( i i i ^ ’ or energetic, to make the attempt, unless ho has 

0 C t 0mm ?i? d ° f °?. pka1, anfl has access to large markets. In the 
h nf Vfc 7 C0 ? d ^°n8 wero being more and more realised. The 
I,’,',,"’ . the n ;? r,k ° f England, and of other Banks, had given a great 
0 formation of capital ; and it. was much more possible than it had 
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m-before for a capable man to obtain thr means of introducing costly 
;f C i e "'»»»Peineo.. of his busincs3.”- l <?rowfA of English Indm- 
Commerce, Part If, page 610.) 

Bank of England had been formed in 1694 as an instrument for proou- 
n.9 from the people at large by tho formal pledge of the State to rej :.y 
my advanced on the demand of the lender. 

it for more than sixty years after tho foundation of tho Bank, its smalt- 
h..d boon for £20, a noth too large to circulate freoly, and which rarely 
far from Lombard Street. Writing in 1790. Burkesaid that when ho 
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cS^rtl/fn tho country private firms poured forth a hood of pape' 

- ^_J^Adam 3 The Law of Civilization and Decay , pages 263-264—quoted by 
Mr. Digby at page 33 of lii3 book.) 

‘.‘In 1756, when Clivo went to India, the nation owed £74,575,000, on which 
it paid an interest of £6,753,000. In 1815 this debt had swelled to £861,000,000, 
with an annual interest charge of £32,645,000.” (Ibid, page 33) . . . “Tho 

influx of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the natiou’s curb 
capital, not only increased its stock of energy but added much to its flexibility 
and tho rapidity of its movement.” (Ibid, page 31.) . . . “Very soon after 

Plassev, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, and the effect appearB 
to have been instantaneous, for all authorities agree that tho industrial revolu¬ 
tion, the event which has divided tho nineteenth century from all antecedent 
time, began with tho year 1760. Prior to 1760, according to Baines, the machi¬ 
nery used for spinning cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as iu Tndia ; 
v liilo about 1750 the English iron industry wa 9 in full declino because of the 
destruction of tho forests for fuel. At that time four-fifths of the iron used in 
tho kingdom came from Sweden.” 

“Plassey was fought in 1757, and probably nothing has over equalled tho 
rapidity of the change which followed. In 1760 the flying shuttle appear^ i, 
and coal began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves invented tho 
spinning jenny, in 1779 Crompton contrived tho mule, in 1785 Can wright 
patented the power-loom, and, chiof of all, iu 1768 Watt matured tho H t am 
engine, tho most perfect of all vents of centralising energy. But, though those 
machines served us outlets for the accelerating movement of the time, they, 
did not causo the acceleration. In themselves inventions are passive, many 
of tho most important having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a eufli- 
cient store of force to have accumulated to set them working. That store must 
always take the shape of money, and money not hoarded, but in motion/’ — 
(Brooks Adams The Law of Civilization and Decay , pages 259-260.) 

“England’s industrial supremacy owes its origin to the vast hoards of 
Bengal and tho Kamatik being made available for her use. . . - Before 

Plasgey was fought and won, and before the stream of treasure began to flow 
to England, the industries of our country were at a very low ebb. Lane is .in 
Bpinning and weaving were on a par with t.hc corresponding industry in India 
eo far as machinery was concerned; but tho skill which had made Indian cot¬ 
tons :l marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in any of the ' ■ stern 
nations. As with cotton so with iron, industry in Britain was at a vers- low 
ebb, alike in mining and in manufacture.”— (Ibid, pages 30-31.) 

Though tho power loom was constructed in 1784, power weaving did no' 
hecoino a practical success until tho dressing-frame was invi 
Up io 1801, tho cotton goods sent out from England to India amounted n \aiu< 
to £21,000; by 1813 they had risen to £103,824. When the charter of the J1 iat 
India Cmnpanv was renewed*in that year, its mouopoly of trade with ludwi 
'vus abolished;' and British traders obtained a fresh outlet, into this extensive 
Empire. The enormous increaso of the imports of English manufactured cot • 
tens into India in subsequent years hardly needs description. By tho end of 
tho century, India had become tho largest, single market for them, its donun.ds 
0 r British cotton goods having boon jtiefc under £‘20,000,t)00. In the year 1 n to) 
the war they had risen to £44.581,0CK) 

Tho policy which the Government has hitherto pursued has been one of 
encouraging th. exports of raw produce. Its policy bos not boon to cncoumg. 
tb onvciaior *f our raw cotton iulo manufactures. Thu dor trim-j of free 
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pdof laissez faire, and an unduo regard for English interacts and th 
T^teprerenee with English trade, have prescribed the policy which it has had 

Railway, and Telegraph. 

India is indebted to Lord Dalhousie for the railway, as also for the tele* 
S ra Pb_ ” a - vs eminent biographer, Sir William Hunter 
,, inis was Lord Dalhousie’a masterly idea—not only would ho consolidate 
o nev. y annexed territories of India by his railways, and immensely increase 
the stnkmg power of his military forces at every point of the Empire, but he 

would m e awilway construction as a bait to bring British capital and enter* 
pr'sWous Governor"General? ^ ^ nevW -tored the imagination cf any 

“In all these arrangements,” continues Sir William Hunter, “Lord Dal- 
liousic had from the outset, a vigilant eyo to the mercantile aspects of his 
railway routes. Tho commercial and social advantages/ he wrote in his 
manerly minute on Railways. ‘which India would derive from their eatablish- 
moni are, 1 truly believe, beyond all present calculation. Great tracts are 
teeming with produce they cannot dispose of. Others are scantily bearing what 
tbey would carry in. abundance, if only it could be conveyed whither it is 
needed. . England is calling aloud for the cotton which India does already 
produce in some degree, and would produce sufficient in quality, and plentiful 
in quantity, if only there were provided the fitting means of conveyance for it 
from distant plains to the several parts adopted for its shipment. Every 
incrc-.u 1 of facilities for t rade lias been . attended, as we have Reen,-with an 
. . increased demand for articles of European produce in the most distant 

markers of India . 

nprecedented impulse which Lord Dalhousie thus gave to Indian 
fcraao may be realized by the following figures. During his eight years of rule 
t e export of raw cooton more than doubled itself from H millions sterling 
t.o nailU°ns. lhe export of grain multiplied by more than threefold 

from 1? ,0,000 m 1348 to £2,900,000 in 1856 . . The total sports of 
m ° r cUaud,se rose from 134 millions sterling in 1848 to over 23 millions in I860. 

lln • vnet increase of productive industry, represented by these figures, 
enabled the Indian population to purchase the manufactures of England on an 
unprecedented scale, lhe imports of cotton goods and twist into India rose 
' V ,m T, ' re * , mil hone sterling in 1848 to G* millions in 1850. The total imports 

of tnerchandiso and treasure increased during tho eight years from 10' to 25 ; 

1°0^S i Dalh0U8}t ' Ru,ora of India Series by Sir W. W. Hunter, pages 191. 

As Lord Dalhouaie’s minute shows* one of the objects which they vs ere 
»iitorwi. to serve was th«* promotion of English trade and commerce wi*h 
India, That was then tho policy of the Government. I do regret that it was 
then also the policy of Government to promote Indian industries, for 

bl have prospered as well as England. It is particularly to be regrot- 
Ud thnt when they decided to develop© a vast system of railways in India, 
i-i» y -ud not also decide to developo tho iron and steel industry. For if they 
ia< done ho, there would havo been a much greater and more rapid extension 
tfttifkmr u au8 ° would have cost India ranch less—according to official 
and ln, r ’ th i H pr,ce of iron 'vaa incroased fifty per cent, by reuson of freight 

" r 5- ;: :“. Il,,d ^ on 4 ha . vo benefits t* tho 

y ^ ht\e. iho adoption of such a policy had been urgod long 


not 
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Indians and by Englishmen. In a paper which he read beforirthe 7- 
Conference at Poona in 1893, Mr. Itanade said :— 

“Many years ago Captain Townsend of the Ordnance Department obsorved 
in his work on the mineral Wealth of India that nothing strikes the stranger 
who studies Indian economy so much as the contrast between the bounty of 
Mature and the poverty of Man in the matter of this iron industry. Endowed 
more richly in iron ore than almost any other country in the world, India has, 
in a commercial sense, no iron industry at all.”— {Essays, pages 158-159.) 

“Mr. Ball, Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey, in his work 
°n Economic Geology observes that if the Government had started the manu¬ 
facture of iron on an extended scale at the time of the first opening of the 
railways, great benefits would have accrued to the State. If the State was 
justified in undertaking the construction of its own railways, thore was nothing 
inconsistent with principle in its undertaking the manufacture of its own 
iron any more than in its manufacture of salt or opium. The effect of its 
establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout India would have, in 
Mr. Ball’s opinion, enabled the State to keep vast sums of money in circula¬ 
tion, and would have given employment to largo numbers of people who non 
resort to agriculture us their only resource. The golden opportunity was 
allowed to pas9, and we find ourselves in anomalous situation that aftei one 
hundred and fifty years of British rule, the iron resources of India rmnaiu 
undeveloped, and tho country pays about ton crores of rupees yearly fot its 
irou supply, while tho old raco of iron smelters find their occnpation gone.”- 
(Essays, pages 161-165.) 

That this could have been done is proved by tho success of the great Tata 
Iron and Steel Works. 


I have dwelt at some length upon these facts to remind my English 

biecis how Inriralv Enodnnd ist indebted for her “indimtrlnl affinimw 


fellow 


prosperity to her connection with India, and how grave an economic wrong 
has been done to India by the policy pursued in tho past, with the object 
that this should induce them tho more to advocate and insist npon a trub 
1 he i d policy towards India in the future. I have also done this to dispel the 
ido* that Indians aro to blame for tho decline of their indigenous industries, 
or that they suffer from any inherent wont of capacity for industrial develop¬ 
ment on modern lines, and that Europeans are by nature more fitted than 
Asiatics for success in manufacturing pursuits. I have shown that up to 
he middle of the eighteenth century England herself was an agricultural 
country; that for thousands of years and np to tho beginning of th« last 
century India excelled in manufactures as vveil as in agriculture, and time 
if during the century she came to bo predominantly agricultural, thk-» was 
duo to the special treatment to which she had been subjected and mn m any 
want of industrial capacity and enterprise among her people. 


The Result—Frequent Famines 

'I he decline of Indian industries, the growing imports of British runntu 
pictures and the exports of raw produce from India, led inevil "My to tho 
impoverishment of the manufacturing classes in all parts of tho country and 
uiovo a growing proportion of tho population to depend more and more up* n 
laml. . . Rir Horace Plunkett, . . pointed out in 1896. that similar 

caurtM had loci at an earlier period to similar results in Ireland. Speaking of 
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' > i|i of legislation which had struck 


<SL 


... - at all Irish industries, not excepting 

4ctnturo he said : — 

“It forced the population into entire dependence on the laud and reduced 
the country to an economic condition involving periodical famines.” 

In India there were five famines between 1800 fc-> 1825 ; two between 1825 
to 1S50; six between 1851 to 1875; eighteen between 1876 to 1900. According 
to Mr. Digby, the total mortality according to official records, bwtwnen 1854 
to 1901 was 28,825,000. Writing in 1901, Mr. Bigby said: — 

“Stated roughly, famiues and scarcities have been four time.* as numerous 
during th>* last thirty y«*ar 3 of the nineteenth century as they were ono hundred 
years earlier, and four times more widespread.” 

In this connection it lias been said :—“In regard to palliatives much lias 
been done; bat in respect of prevention, the hand has been slack.” And this 
1 regret to say, notwithstanding the fact that tnauy of the remedies which 
wo recommend to-day were recommended nearly forty years ago by the famine 
commission. 


Progress of other Nations in Manufactures, and its effect 

on India. 

Reference has been made in Chapters II, VI and VII of pur Report to 
the growth of certain industries in India during recent years with Indian 
capital arid Indian oontrol, the most important among them being the cottou 
mill industry, the Tata Iron and Steel Works and the Tata Hydro-Electric 
WnH-.ii So fur as this goes, thiB is a matter of sincere satisfaction. But the 
progi*' sn is altogether small. In the meantime, since 1870, other nations have 
ma lo enormous progress in manufacturing industries. I would particularly 
mention Germany, Austria, the United State and Japan, as their progress has 
specially affected India. Thoy have each done so by devising and carrying 
put a nyr-.em of general and technical education for their peoples, accompanied 
,.y * r ?H; om of State aid and enconragem nt of industries. Aud these nations— 
m l r, cvi l others besides—most of which havo built up their industries by 
nor: form of Stato aid or protection, havo taken all advantage of the policy 
oT free trade- to which India has been subjected, to purchase raw produce from 
Tndv and to flood her markets with their manufactured goods. India hoc 

• bus i con exposed to ever-oxtonding commercial subjugation by these nations 
without being armed and equipped to ofb-r a resistance and without being 

• ,tec 1 by any fiscal walls or ramparts. This incessant and long-continmal 
: 1 * vk h:»s affected her agricultural us well as manufacturing industries. Her 
Pifiivo industry has nearly been killed by Germany. Before 1897. when l)r. 
liayrr produced artificial indigo, Germany had beon importing vegetable indigo 
< f the value of over ono million sterling. A few years afterwards she was 
importing n ificial indigo of three times that value.” Germany’s. bounty -fed 
bonl, sugar gave tlio first serious shock to the ancient sugar industry of India, 

• >’ d lr 1 suffered and is continually suffering from the competition of foreign 
Hugai. 1 1 » 1913-14 Germany and Austria purchased from India raw mate rials 
amounting to £21 20.400 in value, or just a little less than one-sixth of the total 

die tho imports to India from these two oouutrfes amounted to 
.U I £94,1 11. The exports to tho United Kingdom in the flame year amount \1 
tu JL4H 22,6,780. and the imports from tho United Kingdom to £78,388.1 L9. 

Torty or fifiy yoarw ago, Japan was for behind India b*th in agriculture 
aud iudujtrica. But Lor Government uud )»cople, working in conjunction. 
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lit about, a wonderful development. of her industries built upon '£ 
of technical education which included everything required to enable 
her to occupy her proper place among the manufacturing nations of the 
world.* Japan takes in a largo proportion of the exports of our cottou, mid 
she sends us an increasing quantity of her cotton goods and other manufactures. 
The average of her total imports of the five pre-war years 1909-10 to 1918-14 
was 2*5 per cent, of our total imports. The share of her imports in the yoar 
eucling March 1917, was 8 9 per cent, of the total. The total imports of India 
(excluding £28,939,706 of treasure, but including Government stores) amounted, 
in the year ending 81st March 1914, to £127,538,638. In tho imports of the 
five pro-war years 1909-10 to 1913-14, the average share of the United Kingdom 
was 62*8 per cent.; of tho other parts of the British Empire, 7 per cent.; of 
the allies (excluding Japan), 46 per cent,; of Japan, 2*5 per cent.; of tho 
United States, 3*1 per cont.; of Java, 6*4 per cent.; and of the other foreign 
countries (principally Germany and Austria-Hungary), 13*6 per cent. The 
share of tho principal countries in tho imports of the year ending 31st March 
-917,. was the United Kingdom, 58*7 per cent.; other parts of the British 
h.tnpire, 7 per cent.; allies (excluding Japan), 3*3 per cent. ; Japan,8 9 per cent. ; 
the United States, 7*3 per cept ; Java, 8*9 per cent. ; autl other foreign 
countries, 5*9 per cent. 

The extent to which India has thus come to be dependent upon other 
countries for the raw materials and manufactured articles nocea*ary m the 
daily life of a modern civilised commuuity is deplorable. The following 
classified table of tho imports which came into India in the year endipg M uroh 
1914, will give an idea of the extent of this dependence:— 


/. — Food, drink and tobacco 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and dour 
Liquors 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 
Spices 

Sugar ... ... ... ... 

Tea ... ... ... ... ... 

Other food and drink, coffee (other than roasted or 
ground) hops, etc. ... ... ... ... 

Tobacco ... 

tl.—Uaw materials and produce, and articles mainly unm znu- 
factured 

Coni, coke, and patent fuel ... • 

Gums, resins, and ice 

Hides and skins, raw ... 

Metallic ores and scrap iron or steel for manufacture ... 
Oils 

Seeds, including oil Beods 

Tallow, stearine, wax ... ... ... 

Textile materials ... ... ... ... 

Wood and limber .. ... ... ... 

MisccllanoouH (i _ shell) chunk, cowries, lish ma¬ 

nure, pulp of wood aud rags for paper) ... 


£ 

16,441,330 

208,330 

753,583 

185,660 

1,251,642 

1,649.087 

1,154,875 

9 , 971,251 

152,409 

511,623 
501,92.1 

7,038.88/1 
710.9 
175,764 
ini .(Km 


2 , 931,011 

150,638 
1 304 51 *' 
515,500 

1 , 140,873 
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ides ichoUy or mainly nianvjactured 
pparcl 

Arms, ammunition and military stores 

Carriages and cars, including cycles and motor cars ... 

Chemicals, druirs and modiciues 

Cutlery, hardware, implements (except machine tools) 
and instruments ... 


Dyes and colours 

iTurnituro, cabinet-ware, and manufactures of wood ... 
Glassware and earthenware 
Hides and skins, tanned or dressed, and leather 
Machinery of all kinds (including belting for machi¬ 
nery) ... 

Metals, iron and steel and manufactures thereof 
Metals, other than iron and steel and manufactures 


thereof 


Paper, paste board, and stationery 
Railway plant and rolling stock 
Yarn and textile fabrics 

Miscellaneous (including prints, engravings, pictures, 
rubber manufactures, smokers’ requisites, soaps, 
spirits rerfumed, sticks and whips, stones and 
marble, toilot requisites, toys, and requisites for 
games and sport 3 , umbrellas and umbrella fittings) 
IV.—Miscellaneous and undassified, inducting living animals , 
/odder, bran pollards and art-ides imported by post 
V. — Government stores 



236,713 

1.422.667 
1,605,69ft 

291^40 
1,510,933 
224 323 

1.728.667 
266,6S3 

5,508,397 

10,633,249 

41,010,801 

1,524,982 

6,689,794 

50,360,043 


5,055,963 

1,916,135 

5,373,350 


Total value of all imports, excluding treasure £127,538,638 


Chapter IV of our Report gives a more analysed and critical summary 
<»r tho industrial deficiencies of India. It similarly points out that the list 
i*, in • ^kich, though tho materials and articles we import are essential 

■e and war, are lacking iu this country is lengthy and ominous; 
find that until they are brought into existence on an adequate scale, Indian 
lies of peape, be deprived of a number of pi.. 
onu»rpris<_8, whilst, as experience hn9 shown in tho event of a war which 
lender.) fin transport impossible, India’s all-important existing industries 
ndi .• exposed to the risk of stoppage, her consumers to great hardship, auc 
her art !,:,1 forces to the gravest possible danger. With the abundance of our 
r.. .v mr. . rmla, agricultural and mineral, with the groat natural facilities for 
-nd transport, with a vnRt home market to absorb all that wo may 
manufacture, it should not bo difficult to effectively out down this list, if tho 
Government will equip tho people for the task by providing the nccoaawy 
cdu ruonal and banking facilities and extending to them the patronage and 
fnipjmrt of tlm State. How the Government may best do this ia the question 
we have to answer. 


Government Industrial Polloy in Recent Years 


1 Imv 

r* cent ^ i-i 


1 to tho history of Government 
ira which ia given iu Chapter VllX of tho Report. 
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offorls mad© by Government - for the improvement of 

bow little has boon achieved. But I <lo not agreo with my 
cotloaifueH when they say (paragraph 111) that this has boon .“owing to tho lack 
of a definite and accepted policy, and to the absence of an appropriate 
organisation of specialised experts.” I share with them tho regret that Lord 
Morloy did not approvo that part of tho proposal of the Madras Government 
made in 1910, which urged that Government agency should be employed to 
demonstrate that certain industrial improvements could be adopted with 
commercial advantage ; and I. am thankful that in modification of that order, 
Lord Crewe, by his telegram, dated the first February, 1916, authorised the 
Governmeat- of India, pending final orders on this Commission’s Report, “to 
instruct Local Governments that in cases in which they desire to help parti¬ 
cular industries they may do 80, subject to your approval and to financial 
exigencies, without being unduly restricted by my predecessor’s rnlings.” But I 
cannot endorse that part of the Report which speaks of “the doadeuing effect 
Produced bv Lord Morloy’s dictum of 1910 on the initial attempts made by 
Government for the improvement of industries.” (Introductory, pago xix). 

1 think my colleagues have taken an exaggerated view of the effect of Lord 
M orloy’s refusal to aauotion tho particular part of tho Madras Government's 
proposal to which roferenoo has been made above. In justice to Lord Morloj , 
ftn& in order that tho orders which ho passed on the subject ot technical cduca- «. 
tiod may be properly appreciated, I will quote below the following two pnr.n* 
tcraphg from tho despatch in question, dated tho *29th July 19 lU. Hiid hit 
) ; — 

“l have examined tho account which tho Madras Government have erivon of 
be attempts to create now industries in the province. The results represent 
considerable labour and ingenuity, but tliev are no' 

my doubts as to ths utility of Stabe effort in this direction, unless it i3 strictly 
ted to industrial instruction and avoids the semblanco of a commercial 
venture. So limited, interference with private enterprise is avoided, whim there 
si-ill remains an ample and wull-dofined sphere of activity. Tho limb din- 
r < gardod. there is tho danger that the new State industry will either remain a I 
per ,lv and ineffective plaything, or vvi II become a costlv and hazardous specula- 
L i‘ j u. I sympathise with the Conferefico aud the Madras Government in their 
ai.rioLv for the industrial development of the province, but I think then, o is 
^Ore likely to bo retarded than promoted by tho diversion to Stnto-rnanoffod 
ominercial enterprises of funds which,are urgently required for the exi alien 
industrial and technical instruction. 

“Tho policy which 1 am prepared to sanction is that State funds may i>o 
' O *p rt ndod upon familiarising the people with such improvements in tho method* 
production os modern science and tho practice of European oounlrm* nan 
M - '■«•& j farther than this the State should n*»t go and it must Ih> lofii to 
private enterprise to demonstrate that these improvements can be adopted will* 
^nivnercial advantage. Within the limits here indicated it appears to ih.c 
* " objects which tho Industrial Conference had in view can all be accomplish* d 
by mr tyjof technical and industrial uehools ; it is in such schools hat a 
knowledge of tiew industries and now processes can bo imparted, that tho cots 

1 now implements can best bo taught aul tho technical skill of tho nrt,‘«nr* 
'mvit readily improved. In a leather school the method of ohronjo tanning can 
■' • demonstrated and taught; in a weaving sahool tho indigenous hand loom can 
4 > improved and the advantage of the improvement demonstrated. If tV« 
b , ;>m (iro prjporly managed they will supply tho private capitalist wu: 
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(workman ani with all the information he requires for a com 
^^jpc^iar^/ To convort tho leather or weaving school into a Government factory 
fir order to demonstrate that articles can be manufactured and sold to the 
public at a profit, goes, in my view, beyond what is desirable and beyond what 
is found necessary in other provinces. My objections do not extend to the 
establishment of a bureau of industrial information, or to the dissemination 
from ouch a oeutro of intelligence and advice regarding new industries, 
pri josses or appliances, provided that nothiug is done calculated to interfere 
with private enterprise.” 

An Lord Crewe pointed out in his despatch No. 24-Revenue, dated March 

12tb, 1012: — 

The Government of Madras seemed to have placed too limited a construe 
tion upon the orders given in my predecessor’s despatch of 29th July 1910. 
Tho policy which he then sanctioned was that State funds might be expended 
upon famili -.rising the people with such methods of production as modern 
science and the practice of European countries could suggest. This need not 
bo interpreted as confining instruction solely to industrial schools. I am pre 
pared to recognise that in certain cases instruction in industrial schools may be 
insufficient and may require to be supplemented by practical training in work 
iihope, where tho application of now processes may bo demonstrated ; and there 
is no objection to the purchase aud maintenance cf experimental plant for the 
purpose of demonstrating the advantage of improved machinery or new pro- 
C0':.io3 ud for ascertaining the data of production. ’ 

Indian public opinion no doubt desired that the Government should go 
farther than Lord Morley had sanctioned. But even so, they would have been 
grateful if action Lad been taken within the‘ ample and well-defined sphere of 
activity” which he had sanctioned ; if tho funds which it was proposed to 
divert to Si ate-man aged commercial enterprises, had boon devoted to ‘the 
extension <>[ industrial and technical instruction” for which his Lordship said 
they v. r r° “urgently required”; if State funds had been “expended upon 
f.'D . iiim ing tlio people with such improvements in the methods of production 
•.i modern science and tho practice of Europeau countries could suggest.” 
>m plaint was that that was not dono. It is said in paragraph 199 of tho 
that the government (of India) “had neither the organisation nor the 


J heir - 

Report 

»ipppmont to give effect even to the comparatively limited policy sanctioned by 
Loid Morley- r i no obvious answer is that the necessary organisation and 
equipment shonld havo been oreated. 


TUi 


A Welcome Change. 

The outbreak of tho war drew' forcible attention to the extent of India’s 
pendence upon countries outside the British Empire, particularly upou 
.Trunny and Austria, for the supply of many of the nocessaries of lifo f or ^er 
nplo, and some time after the commencement of the war, the Government of 
id i resolved to examine the question of the industrial policy whi* h tq a 
uvertimunt should pursue in th© altered state of things in India. In ilolr 
•"■ittuli to OiD Secretory of State dated tho 26 h November 19ir> Lo J 
i tiovermnont put tlm case for a change of policy iu verv <.lnnr ' r i 
•hit Ian; n,»gc. They waid :— * 

* 'g increasingly clear rhat a definite and self-consciott* policy 

iduatrial capabilities of Jmii. will huve to t„. . mreu , ;J f aft8 y 


••lia will have to bo 
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^^locs she is to become more and more a dumping ground for th© 
iiu^Kftnres of foreign nations who will bo competing the more keeul? 
for markets, the raoro it becomes apparent that tho political future of the 
larger un ions depends on their economic position. The attitude of tho Indian 
public towards this important question is unanimous and cannot bo left out 
of account. Manufacturers, politicians and tho literate public have for long 
been pressing their demands for a definite and accepted policy of state aid 
to lndiau industries : and tho demand is one which evokes the sympathy of 
all classes of Indians whose position or intelligence leads them to tako any 
o grec of interest in such matters." Tho despatch emphasised “tho need 
; or industrial policy which will enable technical education in India 
o pi ounce its best results, and which will lighten the pressure on purely 
literary courses and reduce the excessive' demand for emoloymonc in the 
cervices and callings to which thpse courses lead up." 

Finally the Government Raid ;— 

“After the war. India will consider herself entitled to demand the utmost 
hplp which her Government can afford to enable her to take her place, so far a:< 
circumstances permit, as a manufacturing conntry ” 

The acceptance of this policy by the Secretary of State for India and th_* 
appoint , nent of this Commission to consider and report in what way a this help 
^nay bo given was welcomed by Indians with feelings of gratitude and hope, 
like the dawp of day. after a dark and dreary night. But the hope is occasi- 
onally clouded by a recollection of tho fact that the labour Party joining wii h 
the Irish Nationalists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its force against the 
Government in England against tho raising of th.o import duty on cotton goods 
m India — even while tho Indian cotton excise duty which India has regarded ns 
a great ami crying grievance all these 'twenty-one years, was still allowed to 
continue— and that so highly honoured a statesman as Mr. Asquith gave his 
support to tho Government policy only on tho understanding that this in common 
with all other fiscal issues would bo reconsidered at the eud of the war 
Indians remember, however, with gratitude the firm attitude which Mr. Austen 
•hamberlain, the then Secretary of State for India, adopted in the matter and 
the reply which he gave to the Lancashire deputation that waited on him with 
i Terence to that simple fiscal measure, without which, as he told the doputa 
ton, jt would have been impossible for India to make the contribution of £l(X» 

\ Tail lions to the cost of the war. 

1 he brief narrative which I have given here of tho industrial relatic t: .f 
India with England, and of tho“ policy which England has pursued a.,vnrds 
India, will, 1 hope, lead some of fho88 of my English fellow-subjects who rue* 
unwilling to let the Government of India protect and promote Indian industries 
uudei a wrong apprehension that that wonld injure English interests to iv.or\ll 
maul how much India has contributed to tho prosperity of England during 
a- century and a half, and how much she has Buffered by reason of tho illiberal 
pen which hn« hitherto been pursued towards her. Ir. will lead them, 1 hope 
< f r ,j / cl result of this policy is that, after a hundred and fifty w ar. 

tho ^ Q l°> India, with all her vast natural resources and requirents, jgl 

* pooioat country in the world, and that, comparing her pitiable corn! it ion with 
cl .it 11 i | ILr0ufi fi tate of the self-governing Dominions which have 
in ° cv ^'lop!> their industries, thev will recognise the* nooe 
a i f'r . allowing India liberty to regain national health and pro 
i.y will no, benefit India alpue It will benefit England also, 
brow it -it, if the stand trd of living in India will rise, her v 
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Ely absorb a groat deal more of imports than it does at present. 
r-i0^rrepeatedly urged by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and it is fully supported by 
ho history of other countries which have become prosperous during recent 
T.iiu . i. The United States offer an illustration. The following figures show” 
hew their imports have grown with their prosperity :— 


Y ear. 


18G0 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 


Imports in millions 
of dollars. 


353 

435 

667 

789 

849 


The same truth is illustrated by the history of the commerce of Japan. As 
Japan has been developing her own manufactures and growing in affluence, she 
has been furnishing a rapidly growing market to the merchants of the world, 
'1 he following table makes this clear:— 


Ann'ual Average Imports of Japan in ItECENt Decades. 


Values in Millions oj Yen. 


— 

From the 
United 
Kingdom. 

From 
Germany . 

From 

U. S. A. 

From othei 
Countries. 

From all 
Countries. 

... 

196 

3*4 

43 

193 

40 5 

1*91-1900 . 

40 6 

148 

228 

87 0 

171*2 

1900-1009 . 

84 3 

36 1 

658 

199 8 

886*0 


f umtnenting on the growth and variety of imported manufactures in tho 
United Stuto.i noted above, Mr. Clive Day Says in “History of Commerce'* 
(pn.go 5*6) 

’ Il is probable that the United StateR will always continue to import tnaoufac. 

I irr.U wares like those named above, in great variety and amounting in tho total io 
iiOnpidf rahlo value. We cannot afford to refuse the contributions of peoples 
Who have specialized in various linos, and by reason of inherited taste and skill, 
or vrU the aid of exceptional natural resources, can offer ns what we cam.. f> 
readily produce onrsel v^s.’* 

This is exactly what I would say with regard to our future, assuming 
that we ure allowed to develop our home industries to tho fullest uxt*»nf 
wo ouu. But I need not labour this point further. I am glad to fin l 
ih.it. “ tho Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy after tho Vn.- ■ 

• *f which Lord Balfour of Burleigh was tho Chairman, has expressed the 
«suie view. In paragraphs 232aud 233 of their Final Report they sav ; — 

Wniliib Uuropo no a whole may be said to b divided into u ’tit <i 
rapotition whore local circumstances, convenience 
of triWinport, and suitability of } r faction for local nc U, have becom. the> 
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** 30 ^ 113 /factors, there remain vast markets till practically date 
; ^>r v tMiduturo development of the exporting nations of tho world \ 
witlrTts 400 millions of population, an old and industrious civilisation, 
must in the near future develop its already great and growing demands 
for products of our trades. There are great potentialities in India and 
there is also tho domaud of Siberia and the smaller Far Eastern countries, 
which are likely in future to afford profitable markets. 

“ It is true that in this sphere the competition of Japan will have to 
be increasinglv reckoned with, but wo have no doubt that with a rise in the 
standard of living of Eastern peoples, there will come n corresponding 
increase of the quantity and improvement of the quality of the goods 
demanded. This development cannot fail.to be of advantage to British 
industry, and for this reason, if for no other, wo desire to emphasise t.ie 
importance of all measures, including particularly tho rapid extern ion ot 
Railways, likely to promote the economic well-being of India. • • • • 


Industries and Agriculture. 

In this connection I would draw attention to the opinion of Mr. JnnnM 
MacKenna, tho Agricultural Adviser to tho Government of India. At png* 
29 of his valuable pamphlet on “Agriculture iu India, published 191 

he says :— . , 

“ We have seen that tho introduction of European machinery has always 
figured prominently in the efforts of tho amateur agricultural reformer. 
Much success has, undoubtedly, been obtained in the introduction of gram- 
winnowora, cane-crushiug machinery, etc. But in recommending th^ 
introduction of roaping machines or hoavy English ploughs, caution is 
necessary. Reaping machines may bo useful on large estates wher * labour 
is scarce, but the whole rural economy of a tract where population i:« donae 
may bo upsot by their use. A largo amount of cheap labour which ordinarily 
does the reaping ia thrown out of employment ; the gleaners loan their 
recognised perquisites. .In the case of heavy ploughs, the advisability of 
deep ploughing has first to be proved. In both cases the capacity of the 
available cattle and the difficulty of replacing broken spare parts and of 
carrying out. repairs are serious obstacles to the introduction of fore 
machinery. As in tho ease of plants, tho improvement of the lr. nl material 
which the cultivator can himself make and repair and which hie catllo can 
draw, seems the more hopeful hue of improvement.” 

I entirely endorse this opinion. Tho difficulties poiutod out. by Mr 
MacKenna apply with equal, if not creator, force, in the easo of |n»wor.dn\vu 
machinery for tho purposes indicated above. Am my colleagues have «<h ••rv.-d 
4 hi India agricultural conditions are widely different from u Em ope 

and Germany,** id “ as yet very little of mechanically operated plant luu 
come into use” here, “ chiefly hecauso holdings are small - d HCitiornJ. 
and ryots possess little or no capital” “Tho results ^ achieved iu ibis 
direction in the south of India ” are also “ not very important porliap*. 
If measured by their immediate economic effect ” Whilo, therefore, T 
appreciate the'value of the use of power driven machinery in the doynlnp. 
incut of agriculture, when economic conditions should favour itj iutr< 1 *-ott m 
f Jo n >t agre with tho recommendation “ thal it should bo tiu irapenw*^'. 
function of the Departments of Industries and Agriculture to encourage 
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^tftomthTS' *"* 7 ™* "T” 1 ■»»*•** that with . . 

inginteres™ ^ °^T,'T"' „ th ° Zaal for P^motin., mechanical 
machinery without due app-eciuinn 'of 1 the” ee pusl1 - th -° f US0 of P ow Gr-driven 

; xri.t, in the present chcumsCces o^he ™u4y'° FoTZt rf nSrr, ' C " l 1 - 
oecause in any case the country. bor these reasous, and 

C long time, I think it my dtty to drawer T“ ma ° hinory "ill take 

ilDP Ton ^“ a ^ U »4 ed«ea«l °“ ‘° ° ther ° f 

been told by Mr. ItacKenna Sfkk Iidm during British rulo has reccnlly 
‘ • hy far the greatest of thoindn^trioB^f r j° f ?, rred to “'.ore. Agrionlturo 
:.3 immense population are dtptndtnt 4 thet Iirtuho^' 7 200 ° f 

or on industries subsidiary to it The FamiL'r h ? d - ° n a « rlcult '»o 
rery strong recommendations as to the necessity of ^m?? 011 °1 1880 D,:! l ® 
unu. r a Director in each province to promote agricultural « dep * rtme “‘ 8 
iQiproyomenb and famine relief Th fi ' U a enquiry, agricultural 

a Resolution published in 1SS1 the Govcrnm^nt^T lndTr^oWed"^ 6 '^ bttt by 
agricultural improvement until the scheme , f agricultural • f™ 1 !’ 0110 

comp eve. Nothing was done till 1889, at the 0 end of which 0 ' la< 4'“ 
e. r duty of State sent out Dr. Voelolcer of the Royal Agricu^ralT ■ t f 

n-tri- J„ °‘’ chemical questions connected with forest and 

•;VaV“S2,;yruA”cS 

almost entirely occupied the attentionTf in! p ^ ‘l* 0 ,compilation of statisti,* 
An Agricultural Research f 110 rov in«ial Departments. 

•' c help of a generous douttioTof'«80000 1003 ”'" h 
' npps of Chicago. In ] 9fir>.<in ,i n d ° t la Vl<J « r <’y liy Mr. 
tb'it a nun. of 20 lakh* fsub*»nii< »"n 1 lo . Government of India announced 
ayaii.-hl ) for the «euld annually be 

aci ordiiv'lv 4 iTp *”" 1 ' Agricultural colleges w, re 

,M l to full credit for it. But- I w;ai ^ lnr ^ . 1 ‘ 10 ^ 0V ®Wim©nfc 

* ;*reftt possibilities of fnpfh * ° ^ ra ' v ttttontiou to tho urgent- 

h more e «Er ;l n d ” 2 n,V r nt I rrri « ati( '“ reqv-ves to bo 

■ - luirc, to be 4,mc l 4 ‘ 7 - P«*rammo of i„„ 

•>« itlMballuruI education P l h ° m< ’ st im I“->rUul item in which should 
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Agricultural Education, 

Writing in 1915 on this subject Me. Mac Kanna said .“ Tho FAmino 

Commissioners, so long ago as 1880, expressed the vi«w that no general advance 
in the agricultural system can be expected until the rural population had teen so 
educated as to enable them to take a practial interest in agricultural progress 
and reform. These views wore confirmed by the Agricultural Conference of 
1883 . . . Tho most important, and probably, the soundest pronosit ion 

laid down by the conference was that it was most desirable to extend primary 
education amongst agricultural classes. But with the enunciation of this 
basic principle other resolutions wore passed which, while containing much 
that was excellent, probably led to the extraordinary confusion of subsequent 
■yeara.* 1 .For some time “ tho dominating idea was that it was necessary to leach 
agriculture some-how or other, in rural schools. Fortunately this idoa has 
now been abandoned. It is now agreed that agriculture, as such, cannot, 
bo taught in schools'; that rural education must bo general and agricultural 
education technical ” . . . . “The view now taken is that, instead of 
endeavouring to teach agriculture as such an attempt, should bo rondo to 
impart to the general schotno of education a markedly agricultural colour 
and to encourage powers of observation and the study of nature with special 
reference to tho surroundings of each school. With this objects text-books 
are being re-written so as to include lessons on familiar objects ; nature study 
is being taught and school • beer, started. Thor 

SOrious difficulties in obtaining suitable teachers. But. as l have already said, 
moro will depend on t he natural awakening of the intelligence of pupilj by 
the spread of general education than on specialised training. And iu primary 
schools tho essential thing is to establish general education on a firm 
that the pupils may develop powers of °baorvafcion ana of reasoning. U thia 
ho done interest in their surroundings will naturally follow.” 

Mr. MaeRenna says in the oud : - 

iy attempt to teach agriculture in India, before investigation has 
provided the material, is *t fundaments! mistake which has seriously 

dopment and this mistake has aff d, not only elementary, but to A 
much greater extent collegiate education 

This is where wo stood after thirty.five years of inquiry, discussion and 
trial I 

Other civilised countries took a muon shorter ooriod to decide vp m n 
definite course of agricultural education an l have prospered on their doeii.i *n. 
In Sir Horace Plunkett’s Report of the Reoess Committee of 189G an auootintl 
is given of tho systems of State aid to agriculture and industry which w»n» 
prevalent before that voar iu various countries of Europe. ihougi fin so 
countries as also America and Japan, have made much greater progress h.iica 
then both in agricultural education and improvement, that report is blill of 
great value to us and will amply repay perusal. 1 will extract only on, puss ago 
from it hero. Said Sir Horace Plunkett and his colleagues : — 

“The most positive action of the Statu in assisting agriculture 
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tho most i 
various e< 

aa well it*i 
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is taken m 
ted as an axiom that 
urnl clas*i a.n 
spent by 


i with education. Everywhere 

knowlodgo and general enlightenment of the agric 
.-•iluable of all levers of progress. The great sums spent by ' o 
mnirios in promoting technical education as applied to agriculture, 
r.> othor industries, prove this. M. Marov-Oyous, tho head *.u tho 
ard of l/ommt i 'c and Industry, and President of tbo Agricultural 
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•SvWfe 8: ri rlfii ver u 8 J i,d ? r spent in the Promotion of agricultural tcachin- 
BH^tluir^" ndredf0W -; ‘ fra "° s.Pen‘ agricultural teaching 

message to ParlminenD^iuT 78 tho ,® el r 5? an Ml J> ,8 ter of Agriculture in tiis, 
me'e bv FrcnW, „™- o 8t - Tear - M - fibaerand attributes the great „ ogress 

“r pSi« r« W,i “ 1850 ' in 3 largC measura “to our'Vinyls 
whom the admin, ? stra«ST me - nt J sta , tioc8 > aru3 tbe illustrious men o soionce, 
egr cultural questiw" Mr '^n 1 £’■ "* w “ eWe * to the f study of 

mksiou on Teoh“oat Instra^; ‘ J l e " k,n8 > m , hl9 “ c P OTt to tho Royal Com- 

iu Uonmark have L-"n “^ "u’- 8378 ’ tho ,r c3uIts ot agricultural education 
L :at ir the world! in 18ffl t “ E extraordinary. Danish butter is now the 
Copenhagen as ‘^xccraMv . d ? 8cnbed by the British Vice-Consul at 
agricultural education.’ ' -(Report, pages EST ^ ‘ S d,re0t ' 7 * raCeable *° 

r.rr;cntturared y uc n a e t C ion a a y ncS°’ r ° fer ' nt I" 7 I“*J* to ‘** e great progress of 

ZLo Shed Y° 5 U0W that Japan has made remS,^^ in a^f 
C , r<? * She developed an excellent system of agricultural edurnKmi ™»raT. 

rTvT-, the y ftlnable “ Note on Agriculture in Japan ” which Sir Frcdn. 
ll( ;", f lobolso ° submitted to tho Commission ulong with his written .‘videuc/ 
•l' fJf}:,crib ? 3 bb ® system of agricultural education which he found at -vmk 
obiocTs^mnK 9 ^ 7- 1 U ,, is tl0fc necessary for me to describe the system hero. My 
J 13 to “row attention to the necessity, in the interest ; of the 
^rovement of agriculture and agriculturists, of early steps being raken ro 

-i ■«— •»“«*!« <» r “is. S 

i!i^»°»d d tn lS ?K r0C ^ m ° lend tbat tbe attention of the Agricultural Department 
Voeloker whinK de8irab dity of carrying out those other recommendations of 

•ho '^'Btablishm^ 0 n ? fcyL ‘ fcbeen c :? rried oub > Particularly those relating 
«»:_ ument whortver Dossible of Fuel anil Fodder ’» / 


bo 

1 lr. 


tho 


- t -- .j tiiusu lemung 

at*, unlion was oanicuWJ ben Tcr p< ’ 83ibI ° <>f , Fucl . and F «dder Beserves.” Our 
fodder are iuffletin*« y . urawn to thR faut tho prices of fuel and 

of •griculturiats in r L. '!’ U8 h » r<J * lu P nnd loss upon the people in general and 
yea- about -10000 Imt *y note thnt we werc informed that last 


Dcpartmr 


bout 40 non - 1 may note umr we were informed that b\a 

met in the Pm, ’if, ° f irri Kated pluntation wore established by tho Pores 
Tii” ] jrrh - • G 1 U p J ab > 1n order to meet provincial requirements 

ho ^ nced or f °od8tuffa and tho consequent suffering to which the 
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people arc exposed have made the questiou of increasing the yield 
-rw/nu 1 !! one of great uml Posing importance. In Ida pomphtet 
fchft #wl^°^l 0, n* °* which Uui Gangaram Bahadur anb- 

in a normril 


ho argues 
our requiromon 

itingency of a failure of the rains in the ensuing year.* 
nuv mn< \ l (1Iltort with the fact, thnt in India the yield per aero of crops 
Bui d inffumm pTu ' r i Umn wbafc ir ' i9 in other countries. The figures givou hv 
•••“ 01,21 Bahadur at page 12 and in Table VIII of hid book are inatruc- 


^ dsKion, he argues that “we are prodnoi 

enough to moot our requiromonts (of food consumption) with 
alec — tbe . CoT,tin ^ onc y of a fuiluro of the rains in the 
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2 108 V' 8 . The average yield per acre of rice in India is od 

__ / j 3 in Japan. The possibilities of development that lie before us an* 

therefore vast, and the call for measures for improvement is urgent and insis¬ 
tent. It is the call both of India and of the Empire, and I strongly recommend 
that the matter should receive prompt and adequate attention from the Agri¬ 
cultural Depsirtments—both Imperial and Provincial. 

In this connection I desire also to draw attention to the necessity or pro¬ 
viding greater financial facilities for agricultural improvement. So long ugo 
a 3 1882, that revered friend of India, Sir William Wedderburn, advocated the 
establishment of agricultural banks for this purpose. Tho Indian National 
Congress pressed tho suggestion -upon the attention pf Government. Hut d 
has not yet been carried out. I would draw attention to* the very valuable 
paper on “ The Ro-organization of Rural Credit in India,” which way read by 
Mr. lianade before the first Industrial Conference at Poona in 1891.—(Raiiade s 
Essays, pages 41-64.) It is a powerful plea for the establishment of agricul¬ 
tural banks. I might add that, besides other countries inbntion^d »>}* Mr. 
lianade, Japan has provided such facilities as are here reeommendiMl u r * 
improvement of its agriculture. Tho Japan Year Book for 1917 says: 

•‘ There are two kinds of agricultural credit. They lire long eiidi.au 
Short credit, the former for tho purchase of farm land and for tho devolopim nfc 
Of farm land and other permanent improvement* for which a loan for u term 
of GO vears or less is allowed. The short-term credit is one that is to bo i 
mostly for the purchase of fertilizers, farm implements, or food for cattle. 
banks usually give credit for a term of five years or less.^ There are also on e.' 
associations tor supplementing these agricultural banks. 

Technical Education- 

England * has made a great deal of provision since then for impatl ing 
technical and scientitio education in her schools, colleges and universities, "ho 

T.„ ... -.4' V. n a Uhii frnm I QUO from itirifl to eifrht^eil, it 
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hor industrial eminence, it is tnis wmen nos euauieu ner to fight the splendid 
fight she has fought in this war. For, though every lover of liberty mu*! 
rojoiee at tho invaluable help which tho Unitod States of America ar" u ( *w 
giving to the cause of freedom, it is but bare juawoe to say that, unproparoil 
though EagUud w is before tho war, it is British brains and Brit ish 1 ' ‘ “ 
skill, united no doubt with French brains and Ire...h teohmeal sl:id, 
supported by British and French hearts of steel, that have enabled Bn 
France to baffle Germany, and made it possible lor the allies to ad i".« .» 
viotory. And yet as the report* of the various dupartinentaloominlt' 

‘thu Committee on Commercial and Industrial Folicy attoi the M <• • 

wisdom and experience of England is loudly calling for "widespread and 
f r reaching obanees in respect of primary and secondary oduuati.i:i i 
s^pprcuUoe 8 hip,■ , and for ‘better technical and art education for hot people u 
order that her industrial position after the war may bo quit© scour©. • • • 

Our education to-day ia in many respects nearly in as bad a oom’u.o i " 
Vua England's in 1869 It was the misfortune of India that when ;.ir KM,*li»b 

<i..ll _ t t d ^ __ G,a . dti.i i r ItiA nierifM •, • 1 1 v 1 I • f, v/ ’ L I ^ 
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/ h * 5 had been done, India would not have stood so far behind o&ner 
tG ( • However fche neglect of the past should be made up 

f* mu °n ™ possible, by the adoption of prompt and effective measures now 
ih.j need for such measures has become greater by the great changes which have 
oaken place during the interval. The commercial war which has long been 
going on will become much keener after the war. India will be much more 
^ con 'P ebltlou °. f natl °ns which have built up their industries upon 
a widespread and comprehensive system of technical education. In this 
category come not only the nations of Europe and America, but also Japan 

It is clearly established that the development of Japanese industries has 

:mo°t i fcf Uded TT th - n? 

; U ^':: r ' S ° f f • th0 , WOrld ” If the i^duatrieB of India are to develop, ^“indiaM 
:i . 7 . 3 : fa,r oh , ftnce •" oompet.t.on to which they are exposed i„ j, 0 sse“ 

V /• Tr °T eda 9 atMa ! lt ,ea9t as Koodaa that of Japan Should be 

,ptro,laced m India. I am at one with my colleagues in urging the fundam ental 
neces'itv of providing primary education for the artisan and labouring popnla. 

No system of industrial and technical education can be reared exiwnt 
up 1 . it that basis. Bat the artisan and labouring population do not staud apart 
from the rest of the community; and tnerefore if this sijie qua non of industrial 
otflrieuoy and economic progress is to be established, it is necessary that pri- 
ni:it *y "duration should he made universal. [ agree also in urging that drawing 
r .nd manual training should be introduced into primary schools as 8t>m 
poasiblo. In my opinion until primary education is made urdv.-rsul, if riob 
Compulsory, and until drawing made a compulsory subject in all primary 
.»<-1 iom',:. the foundation of a satisfactory system of industrial and technical cdu- 
i-. Of course this will require time. But l think that 

. i !’\ r % tly ^ W i y a, .‘i e u~ endeav °ur should bo made in this lireotion 
wi'hout any further avoidable delay. 

; ^r Erydrick Nicholson says in his Note on Japan : — 

Tho leap at education which the whole nation has made under the corn- 

t ''™y r 1 ™ “ * ho ™ hy the f:lct that while the primary school svstem 
formulated in 1872 by 1873 the number at these schools had already 

\ pr V T >y 1R f. 3> 5l ’ b >' 1893 - 59 ' in 1901, 93 percent of 

children of a school-going age.” * * 

Tl.ir. furnishes us with an estimate of the time that will be neode.l and also 
. to movo forward. It is upon this basis that industrial 

-i ii Japan. Hut the two kinds of instruction hiwa 
grown together there, and so I think they rhould largely grow together hera 
v iru.i this end, I should connect the measures of industrial and tech- 

mcnl education which my colleagues have proposed, a little further with the 

or i already exists in the country. I would utiliso the existing sell nils 
rouble not only for imparting a progressive course of drawing but 
Offering au optional course in elementary physics and chemistry and 
smithy. I would suggest that the Oircctors of Public Insfcruc- 
proviruc may bo askod. in consultation with the Director.* of 
recommend changes in the curricula of the schools, primary 
andi h.crh, with a view to mako them practical, so that thov mav 
i ot the system of technical education. y Y 

otc’iOso thiB portion of my note better than by adopting 
■ r (illcationa, r ho concluding remarks of Mr. Samuehim 
•hnical education :— 
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inclusion I have to state my deep conviction that the people of India 
ox^nec+Pand demand of their Government the design, organisation, and execu¬ 
tion of systematic technical education, and there is urgent nood for it to bestir 
itself, for other nations have already sixty years’ start of 113 , and have produced 
several generations of educated workmen. Even if wo begin to-morrow the 
technical education of all tho youths of twelve years of age who have received 
"ound elementary education, it will take seven years before these yourtg men 
can commence tho practical business of life, and then they will form hut an 
insignificant minority in an unedueited mass. It will take fifteen yean: before 
thoso children who have not yet begun to receive an elementary education 
shall have passed from tho age of 7 to 21 and represent a completely trained 
generationi and even then they will find less than half of their comrades 
educated. In tho race of nations, therefore, wo shall find it hard to overtake 
tho sfaty yoar 3 we have lost. To-morrow, then, let us undertake with ail 
energy our neglected task ; the urgency is twofold,—a srm.ll proportion of our 
youth has received elementary, but no technical education : for that portion 
let us at once organise technical schools in every small town, technical colleges 
in every large town, and a technical university in the mf3tropoli3. The rest of 
the rising generation has received no education at all, and for them lot ua ut» 
Once organise elementary education, oven if compulsory." 


The Training* of Mechanical Engineers. 

There are at present only two teaching Universities in India. 1 hope that 
the Calcutta University will soon develop further teaching functions. In my 
opinion every teaching University should be encouraged to provide instruction 
and uaining in mechanical and electrical engineering under its own arrange¬ 
ments. 1‘ho needed measure of workshop practice can bo provided by arrange¬ 
ments with railway and other workshops existing in or near the cities or towns 
>xist; and where this may not b feasible, they should be et 
aged to establish sufficiently large workshops to bn run on commercial lines 
as a part of their engineering departments. Under such an arrangement tho 
• tudent 3 will bo able to anend their mornings in tho workshops nnd their 
afternoons at tho classes at tho University, they will live in an atmosphere of 
culture, and will cultivate higher aims and ideas than they arc likely to, io 
schools attached to railway workshops. Ah our mechauical engineers are to 
pla.' a great part in the future development of the country, it seems (■ mo 
Jljghly desirable that they should combine culture and character with expert 
knowledge and technical skill. And nothing is better calculated . i rWs 
th in t,hat tlioy should be brought up under tho elevating influences of a Uni- 
ventity and should boar its hall-mark. 

Provision for the training of electrical engineers should bo mu 1 snmd- 

aw ounly with that for mechanical engineers, and should not be postponed to 

in indefinite future date. 


Imperial Engineering Colleges or an Imperial Polytechnic 

Institute. 

1 agree with my colleagues that in the irnmeliato future the <1. maud for 
higher ■ l. niilic traiuing can oulv bo met by the provision of Scholarships t6 
miahh* -i,.< ! nts to proceed abroad. I g> further T think that even when 
i have established our proposed high r colleges, wo shall have to send our 
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to abroad to improve and perfect their knowledge. With hr 
/. r h'S^er education which Japan has made iu her own country, she 
:v lar & e number of her studentB abroad. The Japanese 
student! i 7 shows that thejo wore 2/213 ryufjakutei or foreign-going 
America Th a }roa< J 111 1915—the bull: of them in the United States ot 
Uuronft hti 1 1 a nun ? )er . of stll dents of both sexes which Japan has scut to 
inUHt P h f menca since the opening of the country to foreign in tor course 

denes who ln°J.r° U8 flg r 8 ' aaya tuo 8amo Yoar especially when st.»- 

for expert knnwlprwf° ^ r0U , ( l . lt V ieir own expeuse are included. The demand 
ailfl te u hUKal 8ki11 Wil1 be 20 ^reat in Iadia, if we are to 
rovidon tor Hohnlnr^^ l )r °K ros9 we desire, that it is desirable that the 
“ bo gr«at. y increased, and students should be 

work tor aome vpnn n/, 0116 ln a P au > * Iom a °iong those who have done teaching 
linl 1“ completing their academic courses. 1 

cdmcaUoH of ?h o v a l?l, ay S aOU “ ? this direotio “> 1110 la «-go needs of the 
~iw :: R„ J , y . a C , 0 . Hntry wb,oh « to the whole oi Europe 

H , b ° m0t . m u hl f m t n “ er ' a ' ho8e ncods - a " d th,J vast p<L 
;.L ' , 3 c( . fevaiopment which he before us, demand tha- at least one Hm- 
cl:r?s Imperial Technological or Polytechnics Institute should bo established iu 
, ld / a without any further delay. Indian public opinion has long and earnestly 
P uu(i0(1 * or the establishment of such an institute in the country, as wituoas 
t us resolutions of the Indian National Congress and the Indian Industrial 
on erence, and of various Provincial Congresses aud Conferences. Itore 
.f 1 '- a P* D . 1 hr nishes us an example. Japan recognised the need and value 
* in stitutiou when she started on her preaent career, 

lirnu- M. . eD • . W .®^ ra ' 8 embassy was in Loudon in 1S72, the attention of Mr. 

, nili - ^^.i / t °»!' ra /»! rawn to tke advisability of atartiug an engineering 
pago 'jCMj.) ( Ihe Educational System of Japan by \V. H. Sharp, l9ob 

Colleue 1,"1 p ! ar, l a, a Uo haa repeatedly spoken of the establishment of this 
siucu iron" it h*Lvn * 10 131031 lm portant factors iu the development of Japan, 

. ,d th \ maj ° lity of » Who arc now wor 

was aasun H Lr /° 4 ° f oo^atry, (Japan by the Japanese, page 65 

o» soon as' w i , m a nu,nlx?r of foreigners to wuom Japanese wore added 
• unr -, i f i ^ ‘ , course then exteudod over six years, the last two 

yy n u "P eriD wholly on practice. Tbo college being under the Public 
inon/w in*™!!"'' 111 ’, th f atudunts Lad rh0 ll * u of all the engineering establish- 
f‘ircM p\v 1 ? 0 . rkii »ta control j and graduates win were sent abroad lor 

Jrc ** r Work variably distinguished themselves. 

bBarn Jhn« e8L ^r t J 1Ut Wlth tho , distressful record, to whieh our Reports 

. j b, o all i die loss and suffering which India h.x undergone owing 

* u of Huihciont and satisfactory provision for technical and toohnolo. 


any J , us country, the Uovommont will be pleased not to < 

> itl,or he institution ot an Imperial Polytechnic Institute in India. 

uomauded m the interests of the country and tbo large re 
vnicu we niako for industrial development. 
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importance of com mercial education, is now fully recognis ^ 
^amSte^onatries of the Wost. Those nations of the West which nro tore 
mcm,T,V the commerce of the world have devoted the greatest attention to 
commercial eIncation. Germany was the first to recognise the necessity and 
us. •illness of this kind of education. America followed suit; so did Japan ; 
rind daring; the last fifteen years England has fully made up its defioiency in 
institutions for commercial education. The Universities of Birmmehara and 
Manchester have special Faculties of Commoroo with. the diploma of Bachelor 
of Commerce. So has the University of Leeds. Professor Less-Smith who 
came to India two years ago at the invitation of the Government of Bombay, 
in addressing the Indian Industrial Conference at Madras said * The leaders 
of commerce and business need to bo scientifically trained just as a doctor or a 
barrister or professional man is . . . Modern experience shows us tlmt 

business requires administrative capacity of tho very highest type, it needs 
not merely technical knowledge, but it needs the power of dealing with new 
situations of going forward' at the right moment, and of controlling labour 
Those are just the qualities which Universities have always claimed as being 
their special business to foster ; and we therefore say that if you are goiue to 
fultil any of tho hopes which were held out yestoiday b\ yom 1 icsidonfc, i. 
you arc going to take into your own hands the control of tho commerce of i !.m 
nation, then you must produce wide-minded, enterprising men of initialiv„. 
men who are likely to be produced by the University Faculties nf Cornu-; • v-- 
The University Faculties of Commerce is intended, of course to train .o 
judgment and to mould tho minds of men. U is claimed tnat a hong', it innat 
give primarily a liberal education, it is possible to give that education winch 
has a direct practical bearing on business . .. fhat kind l of man.fa mvi 

PO trained) has immense possibilities in the world of commerce ; he is tho- kind 
of man on whom you must depend to lead you m the industrial march in ilu, 

future* , , I 9 A l 

When it is remembered that tho export and the import trade o. I min 
ala up more than 300 millions every year, it can easily bo imagined what an 
mount of employment oan bo found for our young men m tho various bra 
of commerce, in* and out of the country, if satisfactory arrangements can hr* 
mfcde to impart to them the necessary business education and training. (Toro 
also the experience and practice of Japan afford us guidance and mlvir . 
Higher commercial education has made great progress in Japau daring tlm 1 \-t 
twenty years. Before the end of the last ceuturv tho candidates -ho -ought 
advanced commercial education at tho Tokyo Higher Commercial School 
: ' lnd a yea 

smaller number then. Since 1901 Higher Commercial Soho 
• blislmd at Osaka, Kobe, Nagasaki and Yaraagueln, and at the War ■ 1 1 mv* 
niby. In banks and other firms, graduates of omnmorcml sch .1 • h : . • 1 • 

emploved to an increasing extent every year. ormer v it was ' 
advanced education was needed for a merchant! But to-day *t 
shows that tho measurement of anv large-scale enter pi we must oe 'i 

. highly educated.’ • in Japan has shown that though in 

the • arliei years, tho talented youth of tho country sought p i ■< in oihcial 
vi.* ?h 3 , aht commerce and industry began to grow oven those who had mud* a 
special study of politics and law uot infrequently chose to outer the cmiimor* 

oUl world; and I believe that in viow of the industrial dovdo c 

i “icmmondatious foreshadow, if a College of Commerce is . c i in cvr 

major ; rovinco of ludin, a lumber of our young lawyeri, who dud ho bar 
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.... INDIAN BANKS. 

La, i0 ,Tr d 1914> an °P inion 

joint-»rock bunks. When tliosc faiin b I ian9 , ,ack tlie capacity tc manage 
the . 3 e ,u,,Ue„hi banks a,, w ridWe Tk 'Iblf certain foreign papers held 
u,,d o management in the case of ,1 U , hn , re wer ? mistakes both of poliey- 
tiu,takes should not bo exaggerated *nd 'h V* ,'" disDutuble - But these 
of an indisorimmating condomnatTon of ,u- hoy Rho " W Dot be made the basis 
at d l„r extolling the capacity of Eurnnl c , apacif . v for joint-stock hanking 
Eiimbcr of failures has been a common’ fea^re* ? 0r Rucb . ba8 ' n esa. A certain 
banking, England and America as weU Fneli^° n “ tor >’ " f i°«»l-stook 
i,,ld with pardonable pride as the ore-d "?p ,me " , regard tho Bank of 
£? rld ; and . vct oven that institution—the safeH bank .W?* 1 , l ns 1 titut!on >« 

smsrt* *-Sifts t"£2 



In the tinanoial depreselon ofTIwo 1 *oq'’i 0 “*P uu " ea operations in England, 
which 17 had never Daid • j- -] S3 ?’ 29 banks went out of cxiatoneo, out oi 
La v w.,s passed, a?.d within ihe Q » th * the limited Liability 

funned i.c a nominal capital of »i“ni * hrt ° J®*™ «» companies were 

■ds. This was foil -w , r iU e P, ’ n . n f 8 ’ ° f Whi0h 270 f 
number of banka faiinH ‘ ^ fol,owe<1 by a financial crisis in which a lacfrS 

\ lt " a Mf 727,917 closod f them ’ 0ve P rcnd 0unK \ v > with liabi- 

W ‘ i!;: England *8 t h« ° f wh;it is known in the 

1 »" e»iuie.,„d liability J the ’varionl f B - ^ * r,da - r - ° cher banl ' 3 f:l 'led also. 

’ ; " *‘> vervXt L istT amounted to 50 millions and 

Which lm.I helped tho Bank of England rot th f f rC /' rin of Baring Brothers, 
L‘ • these numerous failures led t.. ,L ° f }** 183l», failed. 

i;“ ••i.ijf unlit to manage joint-stock^bankf’ 'Wh iemn ? tioa ° f l Englishmen 

- " bunk# .started by Indians lo!J , [ y theu ® h<mld fcbe failures of 

J t them? y d to 8aoh general inferonce being drawn 

l, '' ; "surrteri,‘% t ?70 h t°V fbank ir in Inl,!a - The f> rst joint-stock 
» Bank. It isLed notes Thefo notor r wascallad 

nunnnf n u n - A ’ -Ihcho notes, though not recognised Kv 

which occasionally r^Zi /. 
hUt«, searedv oxcopLng Hm ir.la ? a ?7 at a " ‘b« 1 -ublio office. in 

• was cstabiisliod tho Bank of hZ V 180 ,*’, .T 1 " 8 baak . fttll<5d in 1832. In 
1u 1801*. Tho KiwMi <iin n * ’ ^ Uf }t roceiVGti ,rfl charter of iucor- 

,' I ■.I threo^if the^l>ireeiors 1 ^ ll Siice'I<WJ'| Uono ''' tt, i <* *.• capital 

1 * al . . - orK * J80‘J. and more particularly from 
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‘ffRMgftfiJ.y/c betore that it- was known to bo “ in a hopelessly insolvent 3 l,^ 
%«8^KMend8 it declared and of which it made so (treat a parade were taken 
noTfrorn tho capital, for that had gone long before, bat from the deposits that 
people were still confiding enough to make.” “ The bank had indiscriminately 
invented in indigo and tho directors freely helped themselves to the bank 
money.” f) n e English firm were debtors to the bank of 24 lakhs of rupees, 
one-fourth of the whole capital of tho bank, and another firm had taken ‘.ash 
credits to the amount cf Id lakhs of rupees. There were scandals counectod 
with the failure of tho first Benares Bank in 1849. The Bank of Bengal 
itsolf violated its charter in tho crisis of 1829-32. The first Bank of Bombay 
wai established in 1840, tho Bank of Madras in 1S43. These banks were 
established under conditions similar to those of the Bank of Bengal, with the 
East India Company as a Bhare-holder of one-fifth of the capital. In ISOS' 
the Bank of Bombay failed A Commission was appointed to enquire into 
the causes of the failure. Tho Report of the Commission, which was published 
in 1869, ascribed tho failure to the following causes: — 

“(a) The Charter Act ‘ which removed many restrictions contained m the 
former Act and permitted the Bank to transact business of an unsafe 

character’; , , , . . . - 

** (6) ‘ The abuse of tho powers’given by tho Act by weak and unpnncn oil 

secretaries’; , , 

“CO The negligence and incapacity of the Directors; 

“ bD Tho verv exceptional nature of the times ’ ... 

Sir C. Jackson (President of the Commission! summed np his vicnvs on tin* 
point in the dictum that— 

« The ent leH0On the failure taught wbs that banks should not lend money 
on promissory notes in a single name or on joint promissory notes, when all th.> 
parties were borrowers and not any of them sureties for others .”—{An Auount 
of th e Presidency Banks, page 31.) 

I draw attention to this with special reference to the statement oonr muni 
in paragraph 2S4 of our Report that “ we have received evidence in favour a 
relaxation of the restrictions of the Presidency Banks Act, which prevent loans 
fiom being for longer than six months, and require the security o* two 
names ” 

Another Bank of tho same name with similar rights, but this 

the contribution of the Government was started in the sar- 

It worked well till 1874, in which year appeared a famin 
Government balance at the Bank was one crore, and it was intend 
lacks might bo drawn to purchase rice from Burma for tho purposes 
in Bengal. The Bank was unable to poy tho money. It did in 
doors only because tho money was due to tho Government. Hu 
gave rise to the Reserve Treasury system, which dates from 187d 
year was also passed the Presidency Banks Act which ..upoaec 

important limitations on the Banks. . . ioro , , 

Of tho seven European banks that existed m T ‘^ ia m ' 1 ’ u 

have failed. That one is the Allahabad Bank. About 1875 fi\e i 
w* ro established. OT these only one, vn , the Alliance Bank ot Simla, 
the Punjab Banking Co having been amalgamated with it, survives. 

C;.u tlmt failed wan tho Himalaya Bank limited, which stopp. 
in Ispi. Bebidis those joint-stock banks, cho big banking 
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/tl that one-thml of the working capital had been advanced 1 
^•hioli the Directors were interested. Last of all came tin, failure ot 
of Upper Lidia, Indians were not responsible for the manu-omeut' 
of anv of these tanks. They were all managed by Europeans 

The history of the l.wlian banks for which Indian* were resnonsibi* S„ 
houbor sollong nor so eventful. It trees bad: only to the year 1881, in which 
year olio Oudh Commercial Bank was founded. It was followed by some other 
8ma ,” j 3ank . Punjab National Bank was established in 1894 B >t.l, the-- 
bo: nave earned on rliew bosiness without intemiotion. The Peoule’s U V „L- 

/ Indus was founded m l901. When it closed it, doors in 1913. it had nearly 

a nundred branches in various places, mostly in Unner India Th. , a • 

; .M in itifution, _the Amritsar Bank, iJstarte/M It faUed ^rdi-l' 
Wlta r '! n: ly °u-tho year of the partition of Bengal—b -an „„ ert f * 

iwi'ltfiu mdigcuous activities in India and from 1908 ,w„ , *. *! v 

CHtaWUhed banks large and small al. over the "nnfry. These Sle^a^ 
,n 1 .#10. fhe most important of these were the Bank of “India m 1 u r .^ 7b 
Spada Bank, started in UK)6, tho Bengal National Bank and the r'r In ' ha ! 1 
of Madras in 1907, the Bombay Merchant Bank and the Credit R'/t l ? 
in 1909, the Kathiawar and Ahmedabad Banking Corporation in lain ° f i 
Oeut-rM Bank of India in 19! i. Of the 11 important Banks started 
d:. collapsed during 1913-14. But taking large banks and small, i n all a£J f 
K/r-a Indian banks failed. Though th« failure of oven one bank is a , 
for regrot. two dozens out of 470 cannot bo said to be a very largo nnra 

Th- ro id no doubt that in some of the banks that failed there wan 
1 nv.i'Juh'ut manipulation of accounts, and that in others large sums of men 
wer ‘ advanced to enterprises in which some of the directors were 'interest^ 
[tu '\ v_:rr also mistakes of policy, as for instance, in the financing of i onff . 
terr ° v V lth short-term deposits, and the sinking of far f >•> 

* ru : K) ‘ i r f u°L th 3 80 fa °i 8 1,1 :i8inerl ° indu8tI T* Bat that the failure^ wem 
_ ° . I 08 ®, otlu . Rft r ^ to dishonesty and fraud is attested bv the tS* 

t.SXSLgZS ™ ««* KStS 

lb ,-ndirig the failures in the Punjab, Pandit Balak Ram u„ , t 
Ac-nuiitu, Lai,we, said in his written evidence to us"_ A ° J,t « r 

Indeed, when we compare the recent bank and industrial fa Hums in 
Put ; ) With similar incidents in other countries nr, tH Hares in ho 

r Mij.anitivc ly small proportion of cases in which the failures in our'cT-o 
*lu ) to dishonesty or selfishness. The price we have paid for nm- ? 

rt v,riM boavy> bu * 14 isb - v no “ lCft “ 8 heavier than what other° cmintries 

. ,i-ii 1 b < for us. If we have only learnt the lesson which the dmis.ora 

dL^ndiucy.' yeUr8 30 lmpre90iVe,y teacb > the ™ * an rely- no room for 

I•. parimanco of a recommendation contained in the D relimir,»rv a 

tlm scope of enquiry by the Indian Industrial Commtgaion a CommifcLe ^ 
-.-' •I by the Punjab Provincial Industries Commi toi ^ ? 

upi ii toe causts of tho rocent failures in financial and indict, r \ 

BfSSP ‘ u lae Puuab - Their report throws much vduZf ,? l 
rflWbjcnK The Committee said Suable light upon tho 

AH the evidence produced before us insisted no th« r • 

knowledge and experience in comuanv ,,ro m 1 ,,F business 

pri'uurv raw, of failure. Thcr 0 '' "* a 

ban'* or of md-miriAi - / 1 ' °ninpetent managers, whether »f 

I uu. . o ,1 mda.tnal couoerus. Cousequontly s.:ro*iou« bluudoM wor.v ,„a l 
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said : — 


the so-called dishonesty seems to us very like ignorance 
to anxiety to cloak losses .'* 

describing the defects and mistakes of tho banks, tho Committee 


Lest, however, it should bo imagined that the state of 8ioadeshi banking 
and industry was altogether rotten, wo must hasten to point out two relieving 
features: (aj in tho first place the survival of the Punjab National Bank 
showed that a purely Indian directorate and staff were capable of steering a 
bank through circumstances as trying us ever any financial institution had to 
face; (6) and again the fact that several banks, as the following statement; 
shows, have paid in full, and others are likely to pay, is evidence that by no 
means all of the banks wore inherently unsound.” * 

(I) emit the statement because I understand that much more has been paid 
up since June 1917, when the Committee made their report.) 

The Committee summed up the result of their investigation as follows :— 

** Thus speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse can bo referred 
to two fundamental causes: — 

(i) The inexperience, and the defects of the machinery, inevitable to tho 
starting of every new venture ; 

(»») The Lack of palliatatiou or remidial aotion such ns Government 'H 
or quasi-Government agencies, i.e., a state-supported Provincial Ban.*, might 
supply.” 

Indiana need Government Support and Education in 


Banking. 

This brief review would, I hope, make it clear that there is little ground 
for any general disparagement of Iudiaus in the matter of joint-stock banking. 
It shows that if Indians receive (a) the same sympathy and support from tho 
Government which Europeans havo received through the Presidency Banks and 
(6) if they also receive the necessarv measuro of education in modern banking, 
Indians will give as good an account of themselves in this branch of important 
national activity as any other people havo given. As regards tho first, I would 
strongly recommend that the question of a Central State Bank, having branches 
in every Province, should be taken up at early date. The Presidency Banks lmvo 
tendered inestimable service to Europeans in carrying on trade and commerce 
with India. They cannot under their existing charter help industries. There 
has also been a complaint that even in matters of such loans n3thoy can advance 
aud do advance to Europeans, these banks do not easily accommodate Indians. 
This complaint found strong expression at Lulu/re.. Ihe Ofticiul Committee <*£ 
Lahoro to which reference has been made boforo, said in their report 

" During tho crisis there was no co-oporation between the lod.n,. buiiki 
themselves, or between them and tho BngliaU banks, or between thorn an J !o 
old-fashioned Iudiau banks. We attach peculiar significance toi the stat. monb 
made by witnesses as to tho position of the Bank of Benga 1 ° M ^ * 

the Punjab National Bank has been received on the clearing hst-only, however, 
r ftcr surviving tho crisis—show/ 1 that at present good relations d *ist Oil*, that 
hero is future possibility of better, yet the absence of a provincial bank probably 
meant, the downfall of sound banks which might have been saved. J ho Bunk 
of Bengal is too big, not local in its sympathy, ignorant of provincial • end trior, m, 
and not susceptible to tho influence of the Provincial Government. ih° .ahoro 
Branch was willing to help and made recomruoudations u> C alcutta, but • b* u 
Vvsrc rejected with curtncss, and not ovoii on tho deposit of Govornniout 
would the Bank of Bengal consent to advance money to tho Punjab National Bank. 
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& HjLSTmSI* H ithdre ' v t , hL ' r ‘> ht "f uming notes 

ic balance * In - -’ n a S rc ‘‘ d to help them by allowing the mr 

BlHlto the Bank of Ben"'"' w^lfST a '; me ™°™'> duln of »>* December 
"Account of the Presidency BankVM^the Br " n y nt ,°. •>* P«ge SI of hie 

admitted the obligation a > ,>nn J extent to which the Government 

r>gtt, of issue was indicated us below f— ° f ° F the withdraWRl of thp 

compensation, k but Uicy - *'are*'"certain bTfa tr ( - h “ V j “ ny eiai,n ** " 

deration and ono in which th„--,. „ y VI P oa,t,on deserving of much consi¬ 
gn the pin of Government.”^ y e, ‘ mtabI >' look for all reasonable support 

nithout interest, to tho^xtent^oTT^lak^Ti^tf^R 1 ' l,iem t,l( ‘ ir c9sl ' bn,Rn0c?s 
to tl - Banks of Bombay and Mad™ f * t0 *- he Bank llf 1! ™cal and 50 lakhs 
td enjoy the use of much J'" pra f' ,c . e the Banks have been allowed 

1 "ong hefo 8 M ^ rU , ny o te f 0lnts '" lVe ’"** 

the Banks had beeu snfficientlycompe”^ conclusion that 

State Bank, the * 

' o P ro P°S®l for a suigie "Bank of India” to take the place 1 filled bv the 
l . rest ency Banks was before the Government between I860 and 187 P 

^^sssaaasggt^ 42-rss 

• V •, . ' ; ,7rem t “ n ’ whatever decision may ultimately be arrived . 

gKriy consideration ,d ho 2?““ ,*”* Imlin ‘ wllich ‘’serves the careful and 
ibuL?SM° Sta h e and th « Government of India. 
C lay, and to appoint tor ti,f„ U d d ° " e to ho, d an enquiry into it without 
Both of . iticial and uon-ofiioial pur f*° Bt ' a Sn ’hll expert body, representative 
question in luoia in consuUuUo, ™tb directions to study the whole 

iuch an the Presidency fionL- ^ P er8ons anc * bodies prim^-ity interested, 
deuiiabilirrcf the cst'aMishmen/ of '<! lbcr t0 < irpno « n « p definitely against tho 
Pf-‘-ent time ono suhm i o ih ‘ ? Sta '° ° r Ce, ‘ tral B «nk in l»dia at the 

wont of fcl ell ,,hn,r V l tUltMlu hr ; r,t i< v a concrete scheme for the ost&bli 

jmmadl^p^.. fU ‘ ly W ° rkcd »"* J “ ldl ita *«*>« a " d «P*.• of 

=rtfc rSEft* Lit 


reservoir m which all public balanced s 
wfcich will feed all fruitful national act 
Sot the least important advantage 
^vdl bd that adequate f 
wui'x. I ho need for such training i 
oijr c i 1 Tuen any :— 

• there iii in India at pro 
t- i ♦ abajuce iu Lbc past of 
<ir system of training ludi.o 
yet reuligo the advantage* 


tiudion which will at onco bo tho central 
hould belong and the control fountain 
if ities throughout the country, 
of tho oatabJialiment ot u ^tuto Dan!;. 


tioft will bo provided for training Indiana 
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,. >Jie extension of banking in the mofuSsJ has been slow. »Yher 
.*tbp^ease of the Punjab, too rapid progress was made, it was attended 
witbgrave risks and followed by disaster. There was mismanagement at 
the head quarters of the banks, and many of the branches did little but receive 
deposits.” 


The opinion of the Lahore Committee, which 1 have quoted above also 
emphasised the need of promoting a knowledge of banking business. Hern 
r.gain 1 would draw attention to the marvellous development of banking i:i 
Japan. At the time of the Restoration in 186S ‘‘ignorance concerning the 
methods of foreign finance, or of banking, or of joint-stock companies wm> 
universal, although Japan was not entirely without some financial machinery.” 
“National Finance and economy were both in a perilous condition ” ‘'The 
Japanese had not been accustomed either to the combination of capital or the 
formation of corporations. They had undertaken every enterprise individually, 
and the financial businesses which then existed were not in a prosperous eru¬ 
dition.” “A 9 early as 1870, Mr. Hirobumi Ito (afterwards Prince Ito), of tha 
Finaneo Department, memorialized the Government that the proper manage¬ 
ment of finance and economy was the foundation upon which the State nfiium 
must bo conducted, and that unless sound institutions wore established for 
this purpose no good administrative res a Its could be attained.” At h.j nug-, 
gestion he was pent in the same year to America to study finance. J in.oH u- 
tions and their working. And as the result of his observations he submitted 
to the Government the following three propositions : . 

“First, the standard of currency should be gold; secondly, bonds mW 
be issued for the conversion of the notes; thirdly, companies should l»c 
established for the purpose of issuing paper money. * 

After much discussion of these and certain alternative proposals, regula¬ 
tions wore drafted in 1871 and promulgated with the sanction of the r.ovoi Jgn. 
for organising National Banks. The first National Bank was established ni. 
Tokyo in 1873, and began business in le93 thau ten months. It is not necessary 
for me to trace the history of banking in Japan further than to say that there 
are now five kinds of banks in Japan, viewed in relation to tho liue of buaincr.s 
respectively followed, viz., (a) Homo trado, (6) Foreign commerce, (c) Industry, 
(d) Agriculture and (€) Colonisation ; and that in 1913 the total numb* -/i 
these banks was 2,152, of which 2,100 rt nresenLed ordinary and savings bault® 
at the end of tho first half-year, and 52 in number of special banks at tho end 
of tho year The paid up capital of those banks amounted in,]9l3 t I ’l jv-?, 
271 yon, the reserve fund to 139,109,917 yon, the total deposit* to 10,811,58 k, 


300 yon. 

In “Fifty Years of New Japan” (by Count Okuma Volume . »•:*«" -•»**•/> 

Bacon Skibiisawa, the President of the First National Ban' 
chapter on the development of banking in Japan as follows:^ . 

“Before concluding this essay the writer cannot ietram 
hi;? profound satisfaction at the”fact that tho small spring of banking 1 
which had bceu so insignificant at tho time of the Restoration, has, a 
gradual process of accretion bocomo a broad, navigable river, a: j it »r> now 
and his convictiou that this is the result of having followed the example J 
European and American nation, to which tho Japanese) aro much inui i UuL 
Ac'un the Japanese are very grateful for the valuable services of Mr. Alexander 
Allan or of the Paris Bank, London, who came to mi 

tho invitation of the lesue Department in 187*1, noted as Adviser iu banking 
'h.’d Department, wruto vuluctblo books ou banking, i attracted youug lapancso* 
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ilio and thug paved the way for the development of banking busk 

!f as / ar ahead of Japan in 187*2. She stands far behind Japan to-day. 
Ic-o o -?^ k ! ns Intlia to ’ da y is far in advance of what it was in Japan in 
!r ‘~: , Bafc V. lt *? to deyelopo as it should, I would recommend that the Oovern- 
men b ot India should do even now what the Government of Japan did long aco 3 
tiLc^crbrnte steps to impart the best instructions to voting Indians in 
•n K 'i hr ° agh tb° n eSt . t f iU ' herS 11 can appoint. Even if a State Bank should bo 

ro imnpni 10 ^ I 1 ? L res '1 e '\° y Ba, J ks and other bauks which receive help from 
nent, shouhl be asked to take in a few Indians-preferably graduates 
f 3 Colle ' e of Commerce—ns apprentices for higher training in banking. 

Organisation of Industries. 

;>■“* »■ b» ..„„a by» = “:?=■; 

first managers In this class of work we have to iornate and not to initiate? 
p 8 8 ° on . a * provincial Departments of Industries, with their Advisorv 
boards, have been constituted in the provinces, they should decide with such 
r ‘ x Port advice as may be necessary, what industries of this class can be started 
within the province, and should invite and encourage Indian Capitalists by 
information and technical assistance to organise them. It was the adoption 
* 1 °, uch a course that enabled Germany and Japan to achieve rapid industrial 
development. Sir Frederick Nicholson urged the adoption of. this course on 
l,a the following passages in his note*.— 

“On tho whole, then, l consider that the best way both for starting 
-oc\ m industries in India and for training the future managers is, after tho 
__ •» * lnany - and Japan and otllcr countries, for the promoters, whether 

■ X ^ Vat<3> t0 , draw liberal] y on . Great Britain, etc, for real 

°j an y projected industries : then to select young 
In in thrv ^1 Lp ' r trained in technological institutions, and to put 

exports t1 aQtl bli9 ! ne " fcraiaiu - under these 
I, ^ tted either to start on their own account or as reliable 

bunness managers to capitalist..’’--(Minutes of evidence, Vol. Ill, pages 3^ 
Mr. Charles Tower also says :— 

th „“ ! nan vl aCt . U f? °f. 8teel ware of maoh!u0 ry, Germany is, usually 
lte- P , r. n« , m T i Q8t l! e ’ w “ b boing rather an imitator than ivn initiator; 

s in this lint, has been aehievoil by tho rapidity with which Germany 
im, p,ed the improvements invented elsewhere."—(Germany of today Home 
mv dy Library, page 173.) y 7 oraQ 

This ie also the course which was adopted by America. Up to ISOO 
™ de ht } ] ° ^ ia developing the manufacture of steel. X* 

, k B ‘°^ he r s and Company imported tho biggest crucible steel plant o* 

' ' 1 1 J that t " nR > anfl sported also several hundred English workmen to 

’' lr U 0C08«. Since then the progress of tho atofil industry there him beon 
^icnoin^ml. in iSOO the output of pig iron iu the States was only 0 8 million 
of r.„, "in I***# 19 ? 0 f mor L oa was Producing 13*7 millions of tons 

? IrVo 10 ,«. of 8toe, » . aml ,n 1913 while tho production of pig iron 
million -ton* ^ > fk ,n rT ,0 - n i°o 8 IU tho Unifcod Kingdom; it amounted to 31 
•llcuti ih’on inTn I' 10, ’ hast but not len a, woheve an ch^viont 

i na*' V th *? ou,,dn f 3 of this policy in the success «i tho 

" " ' : hitovl Works. Tho works wore ti gauised with tho ad . i. j i r d 
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Carried on under the supervision of tho be3t experts imported i 
^-b^o.^dy^kiid they have been a conspicuous success. This, therefore, is the 
n^ht^olicy which should be followed in regard to the many other industries 
the need for which has been pointed out in our chapter on the industrial 
deficiencies of India. Raw iriaterials and labour abound, capital exists and 
only wants organising, the homo market is extensive, the machinery and the 
expert can be imported, the profits to the Government and the people will 
bo considerable ; all that is needed is that the Government should be whole¬ 
heartedly lend and assist Indian capital in organising the industries. 

Rut to carry out industrial development in this wise it is essential, as 
Mr. H. P. Gibbs, the General Manager of the Tata Hydro-Electric Suppiy 
Compnuy, so well put it in his written evidence before us, that — 

“no man should bo imported into India unless ho is a recognised expert 
in hig particular line. He too should be engaged on short-time contract and 
made to understand he is being engaged and paid to teach our local men just 
as much aa to introduce and carry on his work. The young man from abroai 
who is educated but inexperienced should not be brought to India and allowed 
to get his practice here,” 

Provision for Scientific Research. 


Tho second class of industries consists of those for which some research 

work is needed.I am not opposed to tho idea of creating an Indian 

Chemical Service and an Imperial Industrial Service at the right time and und*»r 
the right conditions. But I regret I do not agree with my colleagues as to the 
time when and the conditions under which, those services should be organised. 
In my opiuion our first duty is to create the material for these services in this 
Country. One important means of doing this is the starting of industries, 1 
have urged above under imported experts and.placing our select, youp-iiien, 
already trained in technological institutions, under them. The other u» .-arnica 
which in my opiuion are needed are :— 

(x) that stops should bo immediately taken for developing tho teaching 
oF science and technology in oar existiug Universities and other collegial • 
institutions, (a) by strengthening their staff nnd equipment, and (b) by award 
in r a sufficiently large number of scholarships to encourage the study of science 
nnd technology at our schools, our colleges and our Universities ; 

(it) that nn Imperial Polytechnic Institute, manned by the most di-din- 
guished scientists and engineers, whose co-operation we can secure, she*' 
established in the country, for imparting tho highest instruction aud trairiix 
in science, and technology ; and 

(iit) that tho provision of scholarships for study in foreign ccnnU.es 
Should be largely increased to enable the most distinguished of our graduated 
to finish tlieir education in the be3t of foreign institutions. 

Tho view which I humbly urge here is strongly supported bv tho recent 
lncndutions made in the “Interim Report of the Consultative Cornnn .tee ouj 
Scholarships for Higher Education,” of which the Right Hon bio Mr. A. II. 
Dyke A eland was the Chairman 


Recruit merit of ho oientific Services 

Shu* tho recruitment of the scientific services, the Indian Chemical ^vrvi.e, 
d others, my colleague , recommend that "to tho utmus ! extent p . cole t 
utor iipju»intuu*nt 3 should bo umde from dcicuce graduated • ' the iudi. i 
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and that the senior and experienced men who will be required 
Li^JtkCre and direct research work should be obtained on special terms from 
England, when nuch are not available here.” The qualifying clause which I 
have emphasised must be appreciated at its practical value. My colleagues 
recognise that a “relatively small field of selection at present exists in India.” 
They say 


**As development of science teaching at the Universities proceeds, and 
opportunities for technical training in India increase, we believe that tho 
necessity for importing .specialists will greatly diminish, and that ultimately 
the services will be mainly filled with officers trained in this country.” 

But they say further on that “it will bo some years before it will bo 
p issible to obtain tho full necessary staff in India ” 

They therefore rely for such recruitment mainly on England. But they 
recognise that — 

“there will be similar post-war demands made at home and in tho dominions 
for scientific, especially chemical, experts, which will render it difficult to 
obi fin suitable recruits from England It is probable, consequently, that 
salaries higher than tho pre war rates will be demanded by suitably qualified 
osperts ’’ 

But I think that qualified English experts will not be available, at any 
ivte iti any number for eomo years oven for higher salaries than those of the 
pre-war period. The Committee of the Privy Council said in their Report 
for 11)15-16: — 

“It is in our view certain that the number of trained research workers 
wtyi will be available at the end of the war will not suffice for the demand 
that wo hope will then exist. We arc too apt to forget in this country that 
with industry as with war, a brilliant group of field officers, and even a well* 
m rnniu.d peueral staff, need armies of well-trained men in order to produce 
' ihfac-ury results.” 

Ir. view of theao facts, it will be wise of us not to rely upon our being able 
o ,’uicnt on England for tho “senior and experienced men who will bo required 
10 initiate ^tnd direct research work iu India.” Besides, though they advo¬ 
cated l 1 t senior and experienced men” should be obtained from England, 
whu' riv colleagues have actually proposed is very different from it. They have 
proposed that “recruits for these services—especially chemical services—should 
i» > obtained at as early an age as possible, preferably not exceeding 25 years.” 
They leave n > room for doubt as to what they mean. They say:— 

“NV o should thus secure the University graduate, who had done one or 
perhaps two years’post-graduate work, whether scientific or practical, but 
wyuM not yet be confirmed in specialisation. We assume that the requisite 
d«\‘ »vm of specialisation will be seen red by adopting n system whereby study 
I • will bo granted at some suitable time after three years* service when a 
1 u' ific officer should have developed .1 distinct bent ” 

In T iiir recommendations regarding the recruitment of tho Imperial 
indu riil Service also, they »-ay ths' “the age of recruitment should not 
xc ed 25 years,” and that they think n desirable, “if tho young 
o* giutvrs whom wo propose to recruit nro to devolope into valuable men, 
' !•*** tb« v • ould be encourage:! aftor about three years’ service to take st udy 
Bono- ’ It is obvious then that under the soheme proposed by my colleagues the 
u»i<i l<. bo reoruirod from England will not bo “s«mor and experienced men” 
outrun t*r: dm,rr<j from Uuivorsitios who will be expeqted to spoeiuliVu after 
‘ho service in India. Specialisation almost always involves deiuy. 
1 ) therefore wo must take iu only raw yra fixates and ronaur. jrifu thorn daring 
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'they aro qualifying thomselves for effective research work, 

^desirable that we should take in Indian graduates whose training 
costly, and who will sorv'o the country throughout life, whereas 
in the case of an English graduate, there will always h: the apprehension 
that he may leave us for higher emoluments elsewhere, and the certainty that 
ho will leave the country after the period necessary to qualify for a pension, 
taking away with him the knowledge and experience which lie had gained in 
its service Having regard to all the considerations which have been urged 
above, I think the idea of recruiting this service from England should bo 
abandoned, and that it should be decided that it shall be recruited entirely 
from among graduates of the Indian Universities and of the Imperial Poly¬ 
technic Institute, which I have recommended. 

My recommendation has the further merit of being entirely in consonance 
«ith the recommendations made by the Royal Commission on he Public 
•Services in India regarding the recruitment of scientific and technical service-!, 
Indians have a very sore feeling about the imperial Indian services. The 
importation of experts from England for these services has not only necessarily 
increased the cost of these services to India but has had the very great disad¬ 
vantage of preventing Indians from being trained for higher work in there 
■wrvices. Wo can never forget that ho distinguished an Indian a•» Dr. 1. \ 

Roy did not find admission into the Indian Educational Serv 
that though the Geological Survey of India has boon in existence for hi years, 
up to 1913 only three Indians had been appointed to the superior n3i*vico io 
it. In this connection I nut the following question to Dr. 11. H. Hayden, 
Director of the Geological Survey of India :— 

“Has the department, kept it as an object before it that it should <r.lie 
Indians to qualify themselves for employment in the higher grades of 'ho 
department ? 

And his nuswer was 

“We have been for many years training men in the subordinate ranks of 
i he department, but thov do not necessarily qualify for appointments in he 
higher grade. It is always open to them to apply for an appointment n ii'.,. 
grade . My Hon’ble colleague Mr. Low then asked Dr. llyden :— 

“You have these reserch scholars. Is it not one of the objects of lVcscnriJi 
scholarships, that the scholars, if possible, should qualify ihcinsolveL for recruit¬ 
ment to the department ?” 

And tho answer was : — 

“That is one of the objects of the efforts we have made in oduen 
in geology in tho Presidency College and the Calcutta Univorsit 
geological education was initiated m Calcutta by the Grolop ;<1 Jv 
have had more Indians in the subordinate branch of the service. 

Tim Indian witnesses before tho Royal C omm 

Dr. Oldham, tho first l ead of the Geological Department, coin* 
fitness of Indians for this department, which showed that be nod 
unshaken confidence that with oven fair opportunities ot ncquiru. r . 
h dgo (that of t-ho physical sciences) many Indians would bo h 
competent to take their place sldo by side with European assistants 
v his survey or in many other wavs," and >et tho evidence tor 
t'onimi .=dou showed that competent Indians had found the door of 
bam d against them nud that up to 1913, only three Indiana hud bet. 
t o the superior service. 

ly colleagues way t nufc b o uRI atu object cii^uldbo (o mar t. j 
propniiv with edficura trained in this couutry. Similar language 1 
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vTu ro ] atl ? n io othor imporial departments. For instance, it appeal 
the Agricultural Department the inteutiou of the Government of India 
<cl , r B V ^ y ^^^cement was that- it should be staffed largely by Indians, 
rv adh ^f 0 l firm bV’wrote the Government of India to the Secretarv of 

nr.,f! t ?^°u r frec l uentl y declared policy that the service (the Agricul 
be kfint ^p J^° U ? bo . mail ? ed ultimately by Indians and that the object to 
aoDointcd frni v ^ T' V , ia to T . edllcG to a minimum the number of expert,; 
country* to drtn .. n ? and , and to train U P ind, g enoilf3 t'^ent so as to enable the 
staff in the hlg'her branched" 1 ’ re80UVCe3 f ° r U ' e reCruitmeiu ot agricultuml 

jnononotv of lW?'" 8 C ,' C , ar ? e °! arati ° n * tho Imperial Service baa become the 
Service The u 'T, bave been eon<inet l to tho Provincial 

r.t the Provincial rn ^ aan and of the representative members 

C V°r ia ? ,al Serv,ce before the Iioyal Commission showed that manv highl 
quahhed Indians, several ot whom possessed European depress or experience 
hed 'CCQ unable to find admission into the Imperial P Servic<q which had been 
manned by recruits imported from Europe, who, said Dr. Manu laboured uuder 
Jie serious disadvantage that their experience related to a system of agriculture 
•.vliich m Us organization is quite foreign to most parts of India and wiU bo 
loi a long time to come. 

So a ' ao with regard to the Imperial Forest Service. The Inspector General 
of l crests stated in his evidence before the Royal Commission that 

* • when the Forest Department was instituted, and for a Ion"- time 
afterwards, both the Government of India and the Secretary of State expressed 
inu opinion that it was a special department in which the semce of Indians 
Simula bo utilised as largely as possible. ** 

, * * r ° m to }bOb no steps were taken to provide for direct recruitment 
, T ' roPm cial Service, and it was laid down in 1012 that candidates for the 
l,' .Vlw r , °J e9t *- erv ice “must have obtained a degree with honours iu some 
n i" h d a Ln^ Ura sc,enoe , in a University of England, Wales or Ireland, or the 
iiiutV th<? Pi nrc ® e, ? nco ’ Q one °f the Universities of Scotland.” At the 

r ix j rior eervT^in 0 ^^ 13910 ' 1 . t00 ^ e , vidence > fche total number of Officers in the 
Locomotive and r T fi» p,cu ^ural, Civil, Veterinary Forest, Geological Survey, 
ni . . ^ and Wt *Pn Departments was 407. Of these only 
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The Estimate of Cost. 


generally, I would say that a substantial part of the ex* 
Ir' u tf !? n L r ,S P r °P° sed for salaries should be saved, partly by reducing the 
.! T 1 " ^ 1118 proposed and partly by fixing the salaries at the 
®tanu, i v. nich will be suitable for Indian graduates and scholars. The ex 
pcmiJt;uo proposed on buildings will also, on my opinion, admit of a verv 
PJ i »-artial reduction. Hero again the example of Japan affords us gnidan * 
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. . t " .*1'““ U3 gUIflUT] ‘•*. 

• tua very much lees on tbeir educational buildings than is spent in India 
mm for the award of scholarships to encourage tho study oi science nmi 
an be best prepared by tho Education Department. 
p regards grants to Uni vers ilia, 1 would recommend that on an averag 
' jf nuit and a half should be made to each University for tho 

uiarlv * ^ r ° V ^idiog instruction and teaching in sciouce and technology, 
, Z -Zu l0&[ A and .electrical engineering, applied chemistry, com- 
b r the fV'"! 0 ^- / C ^\ ' :rapt of al) out 15 lakhs ouch cUoulo !,• 
Ocsary educational buildings and residential quarters ami for 
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And lastly, t would recommend that, to start with, a capita 
: 30 lakhs, and an annual grant of six lakhs a year should be- 
bo actioned for an Imperial Polytechnic Ino f itute. 

Conclusion. 


I cannot conclude this note bettor than by endorsing the following generous 
ftnd wise words of Sir Frederick Nicholson:— 

“I beg to record my opinion that in the matter uf Indian industries wc 
ore bound to consider Indian interests firstly, secondly and thirdly.—1 mean 
by ‘firstly* that the local raw products should be utilised, by ‘secondly’ that 
industries should be introduced, and ‘thirdly’ that the profits of such industry 
ehould remain in the country.” 

If measures for the industrial development of India are taken in this 
spirit, India will become prosperous and strong, and England more prosperous 
and stronger. 

MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 


REPORT OF THE ROWLATT COMMITTEE 
(ON SEDITION), 

The Recommendations. 

The measures recommended to be taken are (l) Punitive, and (‘2j Preven¬ 
tive. 


Punitive measures (permanent). 

Legislation may take the shape either— 

(a) of changes in the general law qf evidence or procedure which if Bound 
would be advisable in regard to all crime, or 
(ft) changett in the substantive law of sedition or modifications in the rules 
of evidence and procedure in such cases designed to deal with the 
special features of that class of offence. 

('&) Some changes have been suggested to us :— 

(1) An amendment of the law which excludes confessions or admissions 
unless made as required by section 164 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

(2) A relaxation of tne rule of practice which requires corrobo ration of 
the testimony of an accomplice. 

There could be no justification for making either cf these changes in 
order to facilitate prosecutions iu cases of sedition if in other cases they are 
allowed to remain as a proper safeguard against injustice. Those atjii many 
other matters connected with Indiuu criminal procedure may be well ’.\«*rth 
investigating, but we cannot engraft an inquiry of that magnitude upon our 
task. w e therefore only note the above points and pass from them. 

We think, however, that no harm can bo done by amending section 343 
the Code of Criminal Procedure (which prohibits promises or thro ate t ■* 
indu re un ncouaed person to disclose or withhold any matter) so a9 to make it 
°l e ar that tlu.ro is no prohibit! u of n promise, whether to an accused or any 
t'Uior porsou, of protection against injury caused by the criminal nctr ol 
Other*. 
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As regards changes specially relating to seditious oriinj, wo nvolf“ 
.hree permanent additions to tho law. 

* n r fe J ie tir8fc ^ aCn we think that a permanent enactmeut on the lines of 
Kale 25A under the Defence of India Act is required. That rule*provides for 
the punishment of persons having prohibited documents (which may liave 
to ,.e uelinod anew) in their possession or control with (as we road the effect 
the words used) intent to publish or circulate them. In its presents form, 
’owever, the substance of tho offence is confounded with tho presumptive 
o via on co of tt The drafting should, in our judgment, be recast, and tho penalty 

' °.° n ~' 1 for tlmes of peace, seeing that the offence is merely possession 
‘.’*,11 an intent not yet acted upou. 

,, . ™", ^commend that (ho principle of section 5(i5 of the Code of 
Cilinn...! Irocednro (which provides for nu order requiring notification of 
residence after release in the chso of persons couvicted a second time for 

V? C f 1i ah p d ,C ;. M , t0 , n 'l ed to a11 l )Crsons convicted of offences under 
s/hnptcr \ I of the X eDal Codo (offences against tho State) whether previously 
convicted or not. Such persons might be ordered to give socuritv for a period 
;*. ofc ^c°eding two years for (rood behaviour so fur as offences uuder Chapter 
VI are concerned, and in default be directed to notify their residence to 
C.werument, who should liave power to restrict their movements for the 
period of two years after their release and prohibit them from addressing 
public meetings, — tho term “public meetings” including in its scope political 
subjects as in section 4 of tho Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act of 1907. 

Lastly we think that in all cases where there is a question of seditious 
intent, evidence of previous conviction for seditious crime or association (of an 
incriminating kind of course) with persons so convicted should bo admissible 
ipuu written notice to the accused with such particulars and at such a time 
icr.jru the fivideneo is given ns might be fair. AVhat we have called seditious 
1 would course have to be accurately "defined. 

1 umtive and Proventiv 


.. - - ■ • measures not to come into force save upon a 

f» 10 ? °* tl !° ( 'oyprii°r-General in Council. This will provide for possible 
,nor r*°noio8. We shall suggoat, however, a proviso that in respect of 
(to irv m " : i ”' lVe occurred hitherto or may occur (say) before the end of 
\ BC ” eme shall be in force at once without any uptificatiop. This 
vni deal with the present emergency. 

he powers which we shall suggest for dealing with future emergencies 
>u*t ^ e ready for use at short notice. They must therefore be on the statute 
V 1 *.'** ! TI ■ < ^ au °e* 1 hat fact alone is calculated to have some moral effect, for 

■ i i renown exactly what a renewed anarchical movement will encounter. 
.> p r, sLp »ne legislation fill the danger is instant, is, in our viow, to lit k a 
roeurrouco of the history of be years 190G17. Still, its emergency character 
To-nt be emphasised. 

Emergency provieiong for trials. 


Provision should b_ 

^Jildgcti without iurii m or assessors ar 
Jlinu.n or appeal In short, the pre 
laid don u in sections 5—9 inclusive 
" ‘d.. < h r that onotion 512 of tlx 
t-nn ]{iv :4it in evidence under c i tidu 
iimmioe of • ^9 

iOJ 


made for trials of sedition8 crime by Benches of three 
1 without preliminary commitment pro joe 
•1 dure wo recommend should follow tho lino 
f the Defence of India Art It should bo 
C<m1o of Criminal Procedure (relating to 
:ircumnUvn<v of depositions tak m in th»» 
riding accused) applies to those trials, it having, wo un1«istami. 
vchethci section 7 of tho Dofen . India Act has that effect. 
• ” Miibi; it ) 1 • jr-.*• iary 0> exclude iurio.t u 


i locHor.: 


beoauso of 
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.. yinm to which they are lieble, and because they are too much iuefi 
b$3*ffected by public discussion. 

As regards the procedure and the absence of right of appeal, we think it 
essential that the delay involved in commitment proceedings and appeal be 
avoided. It is of the utmost importance that punishment, or acquittal should 
be speedy both in order to secure the moral effect which punishment should 
produce and also to prevent the prolongation of the excitement which tbo pro¬ 
ceedings may set up. Furthermore, the delays involved by ctftnmitment pro- 
feedings and the double examination of witnesses in crease the chance of the 
witnesses being intimidated, add to the hardships involved in their attendance 
with the consequeuce of making them less ready to come forward, aud also 
afford time for them to forget the facts 

One important amendment should be made in the procedure. Under the 
tomporary scheme now in operation charges are formulated after the evidence 
for the prosecution has been closed. In our opipion some expedient must bo 
found for defining the ieaues and communicating them to the accused a re taon* 
able time before he has to meet or rebut them. To meet this difficulty vro 
suggest: — 

(a) Commitment proceedings to be abolished in these cases. 

(ft) Proceedings to start with a detailed written complaint to be drawti up 
by the Government Prosecutor setting out full particulars of what is in* ended 
to bo proved against each accused. t « 

(c) The prosecution witnesses to bo first examined in cluof, but the ucou-cu 
not to be called upon to cross-examine at this stage. 

(d) The charpjb to b« framed with ru»ird to such of the accused agaunfc 

whom there is mimd facie evidence. , . . 

U) The caste should be adjourned and the Court should fix the period of 
adjournment suitable to each case, but such period should not be less i ban 

(*}■) The accused to remain in the “custody of the Court” os opposed to 
the “custody of the police,” or in other words, the Superintendent of the Jal. 
should be under the directions of the Court so fur ns the necused are ounce rued. 
This does not indicate any real change, but perhaps an insertion of a provib.t.u 
of this nature will have the effect of silencing much mischievous criticism. 

(</) The police papers will of course be placed before the Court. 1 ho 
Court after going through the papers may if it thinks right, allow cupios of 
some of these papers to the accused. Of course in this matter the Cour 4 will 
V ivo absolute discretion, and the Court may refuse to allow copies <>f any of 

the police papers to the accused. 

i k) At the expiry of the period of adjournment the croeB-examiimth •• o 
Lho witnesses aud the rest of the trial will proceed. 


Composition of Courts. 


18*2. While, however, we recommend in substance the procedure estnbljshsS 
• .rider 'he Defence of India Act. we think the constitution of the ti ■ in. ,| f . n. 
provided by these Acts sh Mo.eorcr, ns tho nght of ap .eel M 

i iken iiffiV, the tribunals should be of lb, hi(lhest sti-iHfth <1 ftut n.ri'• . 
XI,,. v bo composed of tliub Court or Chief Court Judges ejected . the 

br.ul «>f tin: Court. 


Testimony of accused. 


Tli principle upon which an accused person cannot at picsci t giv»’ 
idenote id that he ie interested and interested persons were iucomptt* ub 
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tes by tho common Law in all cases, civil as well as criminal 
^ :tency was gradually removed in England until the only remnant of 
.iginal rule was the case of a person under criminal trial. "The ineom- 

nnoduer until frflfiOK* > l8 ° Was S rad ually removed as regards one crime after 
aonlicatior Th^ * waa swept away in all cases by an act of general 
-D’Sorer- thnno-h A !JP e . w ^ 8 reall y the concession of a new facility to 
I' waa hedged . had its incouveni ence^ for persons really guilty. 

view of which the foil lm P ortant safeguards from the prisoner’s point of 

% lew oi which the following are most notable : - 

& CaUe ^ u XCept/ with his owa consent ; 

previous convictionVaXsa^ithtr- qrte3tiona as to llia oliaracter, including 

him in c **’ e f> indopendontly of 
the th ° Chara ° ter ° f for 

it, such as section 165 of the Indian Evidence Act, would have to be excluded 
- v ~ , ls n , tw P™ciplle, at first much mistrusted, has been found to work well 
in England; and m India where, as is so frequently the case tho grave issue 
arises whether a confession has been improperly extorted, it would seem much 
tnoru conducive to the discovery of the truth that the accused should be 

♦ t de P 0Se on oafck to what has occurred subject to cross-examination 
t un that it should be left to suggestion. And so also as to other issues. 

• r "j doubt only on experiened Court should try cases under these conditions 

to make sure that an ignorant prisoner does not misunderstand hi 9 
P iDd 1 8 uot unfairly dealt with. This safe-guard is ensured when the 

think befc ! re Lhre ® Judges of th» highest rank, ami upon the whole we 
" il'l 'cp < XT ll,onlH ,h », 0n ^ b ° introduced * If ^ were a question of its general 
ugau-tt 11 01 d, having regard to the above-mentioned considerations, bo 

, ..oMio^T'“nl^^ 3 *° US that tLe Court should be at liberty to put any 

ii..i- uu '«. iaotiothnti aK acoUBod i ® Te ° though he docB not tender hirasei; aa 
u ucsh, is cue that we cannot approve of. 

Perpetuation of testimony in particular circumstances. 

Il oui proposal is accepted that there shall be no commitment proceedings, 
A f M ^ ac r* or retention of section 13 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
\ , A ' ( s ) ln 118 present lorui will not be appropriate, it is, however, 

t« «s*ar> imt the object which that section was intended to att tin, namely 
tho protection of important witnesses and the perpetuation of their testimony 
r, J<> *- ,roVlde(l * or * think the statements of dead or absent witnesses 

* ,* n ' r ie ; °* two 8ta K ( ' s of tho investigation should be made available for 
^ <>lirt » namely, (1) statements proved to have been.made to a 
° C ** ^ Ut ’ t 6elow tno rank of Superintendent, where such statements 
. by.gncb ofticer and read over and explained to the person 

l 1 , Dd 81 ^ ned by him; (V) statements of witnesses made at the trial 
cross-examined upon—the condition making them admissible 1 

uUn 8amV \ n T Hly> th ° br ' J ‘ of the'Court that the death or 

1 • f ; fc, -‘ e deponent has been caused in tho interests of tho accused. 
lhfc Court fih0llkl bavo the power if necessary, to sit in camera. ‘ 


l 
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Emergency measures (preventive). 

necessary, in order to keep the conspiracies under control in the future, 
io provide for the continuance after the expiry of the Defence of India Act of 
some of the powers which that measure introduced in a temporary form. Tly 
those means alone has the conspiracy been paralysed for the present. This 
will involve some infringement of the liberty of the subject. We have endec.* 
voured to make that infringement ns small as possible. 

The possibilities to be provided for range from incipient sedition to incipent 
anarchy. 

Existing temporary powers. 

The powers at present temporarily possessed by the Government are to 
be found in rules 3—7 inclusive and 11 A under the Defence of India Act, 
1915- Shortly stated, their effect is to give power to require persons by execu¬ 
tive order to remain in any area to be specified or not to enter or remain in any 
such area, with penalties for breach of such requirement. These orders may bo 
mado and served on the person affected, whereupon they become binding upon 
him, or the person may bo arrested without warrant and detained for a period 
not exceeding in all one month, pending an order of restriction. There is 
also a power of search under search warrant. It will bo observed there is no 
provision for an examination of the cases of such persons. The decision lies 
solely with the Local Government. Thero is also the power of confinement under 
Regulation III of 1S18. 

Scop© of our proposals. 

Wo think that provision ought to be made for powers going to the full extert 
of those above quoted subject to the observance of four main principles — 

(i) No interference with liberty must be penal in character. Nothing ia 
the nature of conviction can bo admitted without trial in strict legal form. If 
in the supreme interests of the community the liberty of individuals is taken 
away, au asylum must bo provided of a different order from a jail. 

(n) Any interference with liberty must be safeguarded by au inquiry 
which, though circumstances exclude the possibility of its following forcu^io 
forn^s, must be judicial in tho sense that it must be fair and impartial and a& 
adequate as it can be made. 

(Hi) Every order (which should bo mado by the Local Government) a.> 
thori/ing such interference must recite the holding of suoh inquiry aud declare 
that, in the opinion of the Local Government, the measures ordered, aro nocca- 
nary iu the interests of public security. 

(iw) The order must be made for a limited time only (say, not ex . coding 
a year) aud must be renewable only by & new order (not necessarily a r r .v 
inquiry) reciting that tho renewal ia necessary in the interest'* of public 
security. 

Two grades of powers desirable. 

The powers to be acquired should be of two grades capable of being culled 
uito operation separately. 

Tho first gr up of powers should bo : — 

(if to demand security with or without sureties ; 

lit) to restrict roaidonco or to reqairo notification of change of residence j 
(if*) to require abstention from certain acts, such an engaging in journali^'i, 
disti ibui. g lonfi-’ta or attending ncct't j ; 
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o require that the person should periodically report to the p 
econd croup of powers should bo— 



(j) to arrest; 
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(*»' to search under warrant ; 

(Hi) to confine in non-penal custody. 

It is not conceivable that tlio second group of powers would be called into 
play without tho first. Therefore after arrest and search there would be no 
objection (if thought sutficieut) fo making an order under the first group of 
^powers. 

Creation of an investigating authority 

\ n "investigating authority” or “authorities” should be constituted, as to 
which we shall say more later on. 

If the first group of powers only is in force, the Government before making 
*■ M1 -l order should be required to refer tho case to the investigating authority, 
tb’-y should, however, have power to make an interim order for a limited time, 
it' the second group is in force, the person might be arrested and kept in 
custody for a time to be limited before the reference and thereafter pending 
£bc reference. 

The duty of the investigating authority will bo to inquire in camera upon 
any materials which they may think fit and without being bound by rules of 
evidence. They would send for tho person and toll him what is alleged against 
him and investigate the matter as fairly and adequately as possible in the 
manner of a domestic tribunal. It would not be necessary to disclo 
sources uf information, if that would bo objectionable from the point of view of 
Other persons. No advocates would be allowed on either side or witnc 83 es 
r iitrifilly examined, nor need the person whose case is under investigation b 
present during ull the inquiry. Should such person indicate that other persons 
o r uny her inquiries may throw light on tho matter from his' point of view, 
tb« investigating authority would endeavour to test the suggestion if it seems 
relevant : t d reasonable. At the close of the inquiry the investigating autho* 
lily would certify their conclusion to the Local Government. 


Scope of investigation. 


Thi j seems to us the most difficult of all the matters with which wo have 
hud to deal, and yet it is one as to which exactness is imperative. Wo think 
w v, |t ; s to be aimed at is that tho order oi restriction ortho like should be 
OMCutlve, but on a basis of fact ascertained judicially (in the sense explained) 
by ti.e .nvoatitrftting authority. If the investigating authority are to deni with 
th Mpu rhon of the order to be made, they acquire power without, tho rcspon.si- 
bibty for lie results. The executive are responsible fur the maintenance of lav 
uu 1 order. The worst solution of all is that t «? investigating authority should 
Recommend and that the executive should- be able to disregard the recommendi 
tion. If, however, the investigating authority is to confine itoclf to facts, what 
U i ho question of fact to bo ? The states of fact contemplated cannot bo 
reduc ed to definitions like crimes such as murder and so on. If they could, no 
list that wo can contemplate would cover tho ground. Under these oireumstnn- 
04,1 w. the following solution. Lot the Government propound hi thd 

iximnuit'V id plain language what they anggoat 'ho man ha^ done or is lib *ly u> 
jthorily rut urn angnago what they find up 

subject*. Then lot tho Government recite that ' ding in it? order and proceed 
*,0 tl*ail ^ ih the man as it tbinki nocewmry. The great object will thus b* 
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jpay.yi making it known exactly what ia ascertained against 
^fnfrom executive conclusion, but the responsibility for action will 
"rest solely on the Government. It is for consideration whother the order 
ehouln not be published. 

The nature of the above suggestion explains why wo have used the term 
“Investigating Authority" instead of “Advisory Committee. ” Tho use of the 
latter term seems to condemn one in advance to tho embarrassments from 
which it is the whole object to escape. 

It has been suggested to us that the judicial, the executive, and tho mm- 
offieial eloments should be represented upon tho body or bodies in question. 
Having indicated tho functions which we recommend for tho investigating 
authority, wo do not feel that we aro driven to give our views as to its exact 
composition. But we think wo may say that, one member should bo a non-oil! 
cial Indian selected for his knowledge of the people. 

Visiting Commitees. 

We think there should bo Visiting Committees to report upon the condition 
of persons rest acted in residence or in custody. Wo do not go into iho • \ luion 
of tho composition of theso Committees. This may well vary in different party 
of India and possibly in different parts of the same province or with reference 
to different communities. Tho Committees Appointed most, of com--’ *, l>;* 
persons who are prepared to accept the scheme and work it effectually though, 
sympathetically. 

Administration of preventive measures. 

Our function is to suggest a scheme of law, not of administration* 
Nevertheless, inasmuch a 3 we have necessarily gathered something of tho 
psychology of theso offenders in tha course of our inquiry and as those imprest 
sions have necessarily guided us in reaching onr conclusions, we think wo umy 
indicate generally the lines on which we have contemplated that they may bo 
worked out administrntivley. These revolutionaries vary widely in chumcrer. 
Some merely require to be kept from evil associations and to be brought nr. h r 
the closer influences of sensible friends or relations. At the other extreme arc 
some desperadoes at present irreconcilable to tho point of frenzy. Some nro 
ready to quit the movement if only it can be made easy for thorn. More may 
bo brought to this frame of mind in time. It is obvious that extremely elastic 
measures are needed both for those whoso liberty is merely restricted aud tin 
from whom it is at least temporarily taken away. As regards tho former, tho 
prospects of the individual in point of health and a livelihood in any particular 
area should be considered along with tho associations which he may bo h .ely 
to form. For tho latter there should be provided an institution «,.• r' ii 
reformation as well as confinement. It is to bo borne in mind that o bilo m 
already possess a good deal of education they all lack habits of oecupat on 
in a measure, reasuu. 

Provision for existing danger. 

The scheme above set forth is designed for emergencies regardod 03 contin¬ 
gent. The powers involved are therefore to be dormant till tho event occurs. 

There are, however, a limited class of persons, namely, those who ha\u 
been involved in the troubles which have been described who constitute a>«Jnug 
ii... ■ ontingent but actual. Special and immediate provision I. - required 
their case. 
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_ srr . Pl ace - there are a number of persons still afc Inr^e, fmeims - 

Basu of the Benares conspiracy case, who, if tried at all, ought to 
, even if arrested after the Defence of india Act expires, imder special 
provisions. Moreover, further offences may be committed before that time to 
the authors of which similar considerations apply. On the other hand, it would 
not be proper to proclaim a province under our scheme merely for the purpose 
..f such particular trials 

Secondly, there are the persons as to whom it can bo said without any 
reasonable doubt that they have been parties to the murders and dacoities 
which have been narrated in the preceding pages. Many of these are tempo* 
nh m custody or under restriction. Some absconding are still at largo. 

.vjme, if not mo3t, of those persons are such desperate characters that it is 
impossible to contemplate their automatic release on the expiry of six months 
f i i:n the close ol the war. One man recently arrested is undoubtedly guiltv of 
1 rau 1 rdera ha9 beeu concerned in IS dacoities, of which 5 involve further 
murder.-. There are others like him both in custody and at large. Such men 
are tho loaders and organizers of the movement. They are now detained or 
their arrest is intended under Regulation III of 1818. Wo do not discuss that 
measure. It is applicable to many cases not within the scope of our inquiry 
Assuming, however, that it is not desired to continue to deal with theao 
ruen under the Regulation, we ought to suggest an alternative. 

Lastly, it may be that a few of those now mcroly interned and some of tho 
'‘Convicts who will be released may require some control. At any rate, it is to bo 
h'.rccated that the persons interned should have the assurance that on tho 
< Xpi y of tho Defence of India Act they will at once and all at the same 
moment he immune from all restriction. They should be liberated gradually. 

Tt seems to us that the simplest device is to provide that in respect of acts 
committed bofore the Defence of India Act expires (or an earlier date if pre 
rred) and dangor apprehended by reason of such acts in the future, it uhould 
bo :-.vl il to proceed against any person under any of the provisions which wo 
i outlined without any notification. In other words, the new law is to be 
demin u to be operative for that purpose immediately. 


Net results of our proposals. 


T jo short result of the whole is that we suggest a scheme uuder which 
past and (eay) wnr-time matters are immediately provided for, subject to 
v, inch ;, -II special powers become dormant till there is a notification. It will 
,J0 observed, for the purposes of drafting, that this is not the sumo tbiug as 
providing a scheme to bo in force (say) only duriug oho war but capable ci 
icvhv. afterwards upon notification, -The division in time applies not with 
zc fore or to tho whole operation of tho enactment but with reference to the 
o . f u; rence of tho subject-matter. 
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E MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT 


ON 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 


On August 20th, 19?7, the Right Hon’ble E. S. Montagu, His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, made the following announce¬ 
ment in the House of Commons 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the * 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the Administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of reponsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. They have decided that substantial steps 
in this direction shall be taken as soon as possible and that it is of the 
highest importance as a preliminary to considering what these steps 
should be, that there should be a free and informal exchange of opii.am 
between those in authority at home and in India. His Majesty’s 
Government have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s apgjrov.d, 
that I should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Government of India, 
to consider with the Viceroy the views of local Governments and to 
receive with him the suggestions of representative bodies and others. 

I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Government and the Government of 
India on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advance me R 
of the Indian' peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those upon whom new opportunities of service will thus* b.» 
conferred, and by the extent to which it is found that conhdenr m 
be reposed in their sense of responsibility. Ample opportunity will f • 
afforded for public discussion of the proposals, which will b submbvd 
in due course to Parliament.” 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT. 


In accordance with the policy outlined in that statement, Mr. 
Montagu visited India in the cold weather of 191 7 ’ x ^ ; 
the latter year there was published the Report on Ind:an Constitutional 
Ref nns which had been signed by the Secretary of the State and th«- 
. iceioy on 22nd April. The proposals set forth i that report a;i; 
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application to practical conditions of four general 4 

_ or the sake of clearness, these propositions may be set 

out thus— 


I. — There should be, as far as possible, complete popular control 
' n local bodies, and the largest possible independence for them of 
out side control. 

II. —Ihe provinces are the domain in which the earliest steps 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible Government should 
be taken. Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, 
ana our aim is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions 
admit 1 his involves at once giving the provinces the largest measure 
0* independence, legislative, administrative and financial of the 
Government of India which is compatible with the due discharge by 
the latter of its own responsibilities. 

III. —The Government of India must remain wholly responsible 
to Parliament, and saving such responsibility its authority in essential 
matters must remain indisputable, pending experience of the effect of 
the changes now to be introduced in the provinces. In the meantime 
the Indian Legislative Council should be enlarged, and made more 
representative, and its opportunities of influencing Government 
increased. 

IV. In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, the 
:on'. of Parliament and the Secretary of State over the Government 
of India and Provincial Government must be relaxed. 

\» hat has been done by the proposals may be summarised in the 
words of those who drew them up. 

What we have done is to afford Indians a fair share in the 

Yiment of the entire country, while providing in the provinces the 
means for them to attain the stage of responsible government, to which 
• beginning of responsibility for the Government of India itself muv 
he the sequel. 

The Proposals. 


Local self-government does not really fall within the scope of 
these proposals at all, since the aim of Government is to place the 
.institutions connected with it entirely under popular control. As is 
uni vet oily recognised, the growth of local self-government is intimately 
connected with educational extension and educational reform. It is 
pan of the contemplated political advance that the direction of Indian 
iducaiion should be increasingly transferred to Indian hands. IV ss 
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/the line must depend upon the growth of electorates an 
t exercise of their powers; and men will be immensely helped 
to become competent electors by acquiring such education as will 
enable them to judge of candidates for their votes, and of the business 
done in the Councils. The reformed Councils contemplated in this 
Report will be in a position to take up and carry forward boldly 
proposals for advance along the lines both of the local self-government 
and of education. 


Provincial Government. —The object of the proposals is the 
progressive realisation of responsible government. Responsible 
government implies two conditions, first, that the members of the 
executive government should be responsible to their constituents, and 
secondly that these constituents should exercise their power through 
the agency of their representatives in the Assembly. These two con¬ 
ditions entail first, that there exist constituencies based on a franchise 
broad enough to represent the interests of the population generally, 
and capable of selecting representatives intelligently; secondly, that 
there is reconised the constitutional practice that the executive govern 
ment cannot retain office unless it commands the support of a majority 
in the Assembly. In India, these conditons are not realised. J her j 
must be a period of political education which can only be achieved 
through the gradually expanding exercise of responsibility. Practical 
considerations, such as those outlined in paragraph 9, make the imme¬ 
diate handing over of complete responsibility impossible. According') 
the principle is adopted of transferring responsibility for certain 
functions of Government while reserving control over others, whi/t 
at the same time establishing substantial provincial autonomy . 

Financial Devolution, —Since substantial provincial autonomy 
is to be a reality, the provinces must not be dependent on the Indian 
Government for the means of provincial development. The general 
idea of these proposals on this matter is that an estimate should first 
be made of the scale of expenditure required for the upkeep and 
development of the services which clearly appertain to the Indian 
sphere : that resources with which to meet this expenditure should 
be secured to the Indian Government : and ^that all other revenues 
should then be handed over to the provincial Governments which will 
thenceforth be held wholly responsible for the development of ah 
provincial services. The principal change in detail will be the 
abolition of divided heads of revenue. Indian and provincial heads 
cl revenue are to be retained as at present; but to the former income 
tax and general stamps are to be added, and to the latter land revenue 
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excise and judicial stamps. It follows that expenditure on 
ne relief and the protective irrigation works will fall upomthe Indian 
Government which could never wholly renounce responsibility in the 
cr se of any failure on the part of the provinces. 


} U ' [S ‘Arrangement will leave the Government of India with a large 
dencit. In order to supplement this, it is proposed to assess the 
contribution from each province to the Government of India as a 
percentage of the difference between the gross provincial revenue and 
ihe gross provincial expenditure. 


On the basis of the figures taken by the framers of the proposals 
ims percentage works out at the figure of 87, and tfould constitute 
the nrst charge upon the provincial revenues. The figure may b > 
open to revision hereafter, but not subject to change fora period of 
say, six years. And in the event of sudden emergency it must be 
open for the Central Government to make a special supplementary 
levy upon the provinces. 


Provincial Taxation.— -It is proposed that a schedule of taxa¬ 
tion should be drawn up in consultation between the Government of 
of India and the provincial Governments. In this schedule certain 
subjects of taxation are to be reserved for the provinces, the residuary 
powers being retained with the Government of India. A tax Tallin * 
within the schedule would not require the Government of India’s 
previous sanction to the legislation required for its imposition, but 
Bill should be forwarded to the Government of India in sufficient 
t>me for the fitter to satisfy itself that the Bill is not open to objection 
a ; trenching upon the Central Government’s field. 


ii* -Provincial Borrowing. —In order to avoid harmful com- 
1 'it'on, it is recommended that Provincial Governments continue to 
do their borrowing through the Government of India. Bui jf the 
Government of India finds itself unable to raise the money in any one 
year which a province requires, or if there is good reason to believe 
that a provincial project would attract money not to be elicited by a 
Government of India loan, it is proposed that the Provincial Clovern- 
,: r :nt might have recourse to the Indian market. 


’V'uie the above proposals will give Provincial Governments the 
hix-Tty of financial action which is indispensable, these Governments 
H *t al ?o be secured against unnecessary interference by the Govern* 
of India in the.spheres of legislative business. 

\ccoru ngly while the Government of India is to retain a general 
guiding power of legislation, for the general proteciiOrTof ad 
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dsts for which it is responsible, the provincial legislature a 
the sole legislative power in the spheres marked off for 
provincial legislative control. It is suggested that it might be re¬ 
cognised as a matter of constitutional practice that the Central Govern¬ 
ment will not interfere with the operations of the provincial legislatures 
unless the interests for which it is itself responsible are direci'y 
affected. 


Executive Government in the Provinces, 

• In all the provinces, there is to he a collective administration, the 
system of a Governor in Council. At the head of the Executive will 
be the Governor, with an Executive Council of two members, one 
Englishman and one Indian, both nominated by the Governor. 
Associated with the Executive Council as part of the Government 
will be one or m )re Ministers chosen by the Governor from amo ?> g 
the elected members of the Legislative Cpuncil and holding office for 
the life of the Council. 

We have seen that complete responsibility for the Government 
cannot be given immediately without inviting a breakdown. Some 
responsibility must, however, be given at once. Accordingly the p an 
i; adopted of making a division of the functions of the Provincial 
Government, betwe.en those which may be made over to popular 
control and those which for the present must remain in official hands, 
llow the division is to be made is explained in a paragraph below. 
These functions may he called “transferred” and “reserved”respectably 
It is proposed that in the Provincial Executive constituted as explained 
above the Governor in Council would have charge of the Re¬ 
served subjects. Tnis would be one part of the Executive. The other 
part of the Executive would consist of the Governor and Ministei or 
Ministers and would deal with the “transferred** subjects As a 
general rule the Executive would deliberate as a whole aUhonr.h 
there would necessarily be occasions upon which the Govc.n-w 

Id prefer to discuss a particular question with that part of the: 
Government directly responsible. The decision upon a transferred 
subject and on the supply for it in the provincial budget would be 
taken after, general discussion by the Governor and his Mini ’.ers 
the decision on a reserved subject would be taken after similar 
discussion by the Governor and the members of his Executive 
Cuuncil. 

Rf.lvhon of the Governor to his Ministers,— rThe MinLiers 
would not hold office ai. tho will of the legislature but at the will oi 
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pnstituents. Their salary while they are in office wouU^be 
*° l *? em an ^ " ot be at tbe pleasure of the Legislative Council. 
They, together with the Governor, would form the administration for 
the transferred subjects. It is not intended that the Governor should 
from the first be bound to accept the decision of his Ministers 

£?{?? fe: ,n be generally responsible for the administration 

Butit is al» not intend lhat he should be in a p3sition t0 refuse 

'ither thatfh^'vr 0 "/ 0 al ‘ his minister’s proposals. The intention is 
‘ r ' * he M,nist ers should avail themselves of the Governor’s 

Wt d r dVICe n Up0n admm ' s , tratlve questions, while he on his part 
woutu be willing to meet their wishes to the furthest possible extent 
m cases where he realises they have the support of popular opinion.' ’ 

Where the Governor himself has no official experience of Indian 
conditions he may desire to add one or two additional members 
from among his officials as members without portfolio for the 
purpose of consultation and advice. It is proposed that lie should 
be allowed to do this. Also where the pressure of work is heavy it 
^desirable to appoint some members of the Legislative Council 
to.positions analogous to that of Parliamentary Under-Secretary i n 
--rcac Bntjun, for the purpose of assisting members of the Executive 
Utive Cour cH r ^ mC ° ta < * Ul * eS anc * renting them in the Legis- 


Provincial Legislature- 

live I rounHl Pr °d V ff Ce ’ ’* ’ • pr °P° sed so establish an enlarged Legisla¬ 
te Council, differing m size and composition from province to 
Ptv.arcwuh a substantial dected majority elected by direct election 
on a broad franchise, with such communal and special representation 
as may be necessary. The breadth of the franchise is 

li li iT Up ° n whlch .. the edifice of self-government must be 

r.n.cJ i he exact composition of the Council in each province will 
be determined by t£e Secretary of State in Couucil on the recoin 
me.ndation of the Government of India, as a result of an investigation 
nto subjects connected with the franchise, the constituencies 8 and 

.nd^tatTn hv Tr' ^ ** proposed that this investigation should be 
r y t Commlttl ': e consisting of a Chairman chosen from 
Ind l a > two "fenced officials and two Indians of high 
; nr ‘ J . ,n? and re P ute - . rhe Committee would visit each province m 
one" civilian" '<**1 conditions, and in each provipc? 

y-K® Chilian officer and one Indian appointed by the provincial 
CoYi-rrunent would join and assist it with their local knowledge. 


mtSTffy 
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proposed that the communal electorates, though 
an obstacle to the realisation of responsible government, 
should be retained for the Muhammadan community. Communal 
electorates are to he extended to the Sikhs, now everywhere in a 
minority and virtually unrepresented. For the representation .of othe: 
minorities, nomination is proposed. 

The exact number of official members will be for the Com¬ 
mittee, mentioned above, to consider. Members of the Executive 
Council should be cx-officio members of the LegislativeCouncil, and 
there should be enough official members to provide the Government 
with first-hand knowledge of the matters likely to be discussed 
both in Council and in Committee. It is suggested that a 
Convention might be established that official members should refiaio 
from voting upon transferred subjects. 

It is proposed that to each department or group of department^, 
whether under a Minister or under a member of the Executive Council, 
there should be attached a Standing Committee elected bv f ■ 
Legislative Council from among their own members 1 he functions 
of the Standing Committe would be advisory : they should see, 
discuss, and record their opinion upon, all questions of pcmcy, all 
new schemes involving expenditure above a fixed limit and all annual 
reports upon the working of the departments. f he Member Oi 
Minister in charge of the departments concerned should preside. 

Eftect of Resolutions. —It is not proposed that resolutions, 
whether on reserved or transferred subjects, should be binding , hut 
ihe Council will influence the conduct of all reserved subjects ana 
effectively control the policy in all transferred subjects. If a member 
of the Legislative Council wishes Government to be constrained to 
act in a certain way, it will often be open to him to bring in a Bill 
•to effect his purpose ; and when Ministers become, as it is intended 
that they should, accountable to the Legislative Council, the Council 
will have full means of controlling their administration by fusing 
their supplies or by carrying votes of censure Subject ; to the 
sanction of the Governor, the Council will * iave e |) 0 'V'| f 
ing the rules of business ; all members will have the rig g 

supplementary questions. .. nprnmi i 

Divisions of Functions of Government. Ic bei g 6 .J 
that the entire field of provincial administration is marked oi. from 
that of the Government of India it is suggested that in cacti province 
certain definite subjects should be transferred for ihe purpose oj 
administration by Ministers. All subjects not so transferred wou 
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fere^'s^biects ° f the Gov ernor in Council. The list of twnst - 

natnr'.Clly be suscemiblc'T from . P rov,n ce to province, and would 
suggested that the work of divSb^don/' t ^ ,1 ^ uent sta g es ' . li ]s 
ha composition to the one desrrihJ! i? '? ^ , a 9 0mmittee Slm| l&r 
in close co-operation sinr-f »> . ^ ed a ^ ove > which it would work 
can be transferred is related to fhi 6 " 1 . l ° wl \ lch the responsibility 
cial electorates, flavins he nature and extent of the provin- 

adrninistration the Committee , marked oft the field of provincial 
she provincial subjects could h'^' d P roceed to determine which of 
should be to includjin £ 1 tr ;" t : ans ^ re d. Their guiding principles 
''■lord most opportunity for local lLLf,? La those de P art ments which 
those in which Indians have show! t°" Cd ? and social service, 
ed, those which stand in most ^e^ of^ewln l ° be ke * n1y interest ‘ 
process of division. The Department n iuch is the 

classification as transferred subjects are mxationfo themse!ve ^ 
purposes ; local self-government: education 3c vorL-L° VmC ' 

culture: excise and local industries. ! " C w orks: agrt- 

a ruhiL-Lr!fit I herC !t is subsequently open to doubt in which category 
w " ,l ^ s matter should be considered bv the entire r & ^ 
met but the final decision should he definitely wk the Governor. 

in tv! urgency lThTnosslfhvT' L° non ^ cial contro1 - “'ere should 

government of the province or rt elt ^ ero; dle official executive 

c P rovi »CL, or ot the Government of India. 

A FFI1* NATIVE PoWFk nv t 

7 egi.-lative Councils have beer. Leg,si : ation —■Assuming that the 
and that the reserved and transferred*^ h‘ tUt f e< l Wllf ] e,ective majorities,, 
ted. ta. mw ». comiS “ *!" ’ h »" *» *•» 

iEW "vSr Szrrjs£?.s- •» "* 


«> ,h ?‘ •'« 
‘enenual to .he discharge of £ ,«pS, tSl, ‘f ,{*£££ 

IV nort thnvAa.f _ C_ y 


D -- 3UUUIU J 

teanauait i v e o n f U Se t0 n hedi8Charge , 01 h,s responsibility forth 
K3 J Jty o the province or of anv mrt r c \ * 

Of hit responsibility for the reserved subject” °Surh d,s< * ar S e 

wot,h, not be given without rtrong reason and t'h r h i' cc f fi , Cale 

® reason and the Council might by a 


majority vote reques 


fcrtiOK 


» -...w v>uri 

uecisioii would be final. 


nernor to refer to 


If no referen 


ti.e txovernment of India 
:c was made, or it the 
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*^.,t of India decided that the Bill was properly cerhficst . 
would then be automatically referred to a Grand Committee of 


the Legislative Council. 

The Grand Committee in every Council would comprise 40 to 
50 per cent, of its strength and would be chosen for each Bill, partly 
by ballot and partly by nomination. The Governor would have power 
to nominate a bare majority exclusive of himself, and of the members 
so nominated, not more than two-thirds should be officials. The 
elected members would be elected ad hoc by the elected members of 
Council. The Bill would be debated in the Grand Committee, and if 
passed by that body, yrould be reported to the whole Council, which 
might discuss but could not reject or amend it except on the motion of 
a member of the Executive Council. The Governor would appoint a 
time limit within which a Bill might he debated, and after the expiry ot 
the time limit the Bill would pass automatically. If the Bill were not 
passed by the Grand Committee it would drop. 


Should a Bill on a transferred subject trespass on the reserved field* 
of legislation, it should be open to a member of the Executive Council 
to challenge the whole Bill or any clause of it on its first introduction, 
or any amendment as soon as such an amendment is moved, on the 
ground of infringement of the reserved sphere. The Bill, clause, 0: 
amendment would be then refferred to the Governor, who might allow 
it to proceed or certify it, in accordance with the procedure dot. ileci 
above. 


The Governor of a Province should have power to dissolve 
the Legislative Conmil. 

The assent of the Governor, the Governor-General, and 'he 
Crown, through the Secretary of State, will remain necessary for .ill 
provincial legislation, whether certified or not. 

It is suggested that budget procedure be as follows . Tliaj 
provincial budget should be framed by the executive government ns i* 
whole. The first charge upon the provincial rev\ nues will i e tins 
contribution to the Government of India. Next will come the f»uppl> 
for the reserved subjects. So far as the transferred subjects art- 
concerned, the allocation of supply will be decided by the Mini t- : 
and if the revenue available is insufficient for their needs, the question 
of additional taxation will be decided by the Governor and the 
Ministers. The budget will th»»n be laid before the Council, which ..ill 
discuss it and vote by resolution. The budget would l*o altered in 
accotdancc with the resolutions of the Council except in the H • , 
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the Council reject or modify the allotment of reserved 
ects, it would be in the Governor's power to certify its necessity, 
m the terms mentioned above and to insist upon the retention of the 
allotment which he declares essential for the “ discharge of his own 
responsibilities. 

Safeguards. 

_ p ^?. rC p safe S uarcl to the working of the system is the proposal that 
a Periodic Parliamentary Commission shall review the proceedings. Both 
;-n^'r UOn °" e h f and =. and the Legislative Council on the other, 
w ! ? cC,di thelr course of act,on the knowledge that their conduct 
wilt in due course come under review by a Commission. Before 
x.his Commission there will be an opportunity of arguing on the one 
hand, that Ihe reserved subjects have been extravagantly administered 
or that the Governor in Council has unnecessarily disregarded the 
wishes of the Legislative Council, or on the other hand, that the 
attitude of the Legislative Council with regard to expenditure upon 
res rved^subjects has been so unreasonable as to make it unsafe to 
transfer further powers. 

^ It is suggested that ten years after the meeting of the new Council 
1 Parliamentary Commission should be appointed to review the whole 
. >rking of these institutions in order to determine whether it would 
cd possible to improve in any way the existing machinery or to 
w va ° r> further towards the goal of complete responsible government 
m any province or provinces. This Commission should he audio; i- 
nu-j, deriving its authority from Parliament itself ; and the nam-s 
of the commissioners should be submitted by the Secretary of State 
f' J , houses for approval. The functions of the Comission will, 
indeed, be of the utmost importance: it will represent a revival of 
the process by which the affairs of India were subjected to periodical 
examination by investigating bodies appointed with the approval of 
i - days gone by. It is proposed that the further bourse of 

constitutional development in the country shall be investigated at 
intervals of twelve years. 

I he Commission should also consider the progress nude in 
admitting Indians to the higher ranks of the Public Service : the 
ad,u’tment of the financial burden between the provinces: the 
development of education : the working of local self-government : 
the constitution of electorates ; the working of the franchise, and 
similar matters. 

Development In the Provinces.— The proposal is that as 
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il4r element of the Government acquires strength and 
-'subjects will be taken from the reserved list and placed upon 
the transferred list until at leneth the reserved subjects disappear and 
the goal of complete responsibility is attained. It is suggested that 
after five years from the first meeting of the new Councils, the 
Government of India should hear applications from the provincial 
Governments or the provincial councils for the modification of the 
reserved and transferred lists of the province ; and that after hearing 
the evidence they should recommend to the Secretary of State such 
changes as may seem desirable. 

It is desirable also to complete the responsibility of Ministers 
for the transferred subjects. It should be open for the Government 
of India when hearing such applications to direct that the Minister’s 
-salaries, instead of being secured to them for their period of office, 
should be specifically voted year by year by the Legislative Council : 
and it should be open to the Legislative Council to demand a 
resolution that Minister’s salaries should be so voted. This would 
•result in the Ministers becoming Ministers in the Parliamentary sense, 
•dependent upon a majority in the legislature. 


Government of India. 


The general idea of the proposals is to create an enlarged Tcgis* 
lative Assembly with an elected majority : to reserve to the deci s * on 
of a new Council of State, in whieh Government will have a b.ire 
majority, only those measures in which it must retain power to can7 * n 
discharge of its continued responsibility for the good government 
the land : to restrict the official b'oc to the smallest dimensions 
compatible with the same principles : to institute a Privy Counc il : a n( l 
to admit a second Indian Member into the innermost counsels 
the Indian Government. 

Pending the development of responsible government in the 
provinces, the Government of India must remain responsible < *y to 
Parliament, and saving that responsibility, must retain indisput able 
, , i„ matters which it judges to be essential to the fulfilment o! 
ils obligations for the maintenance of peace, order and good govern¬ 
ment. 

The Exscutiye Council. —It is recommended that the existing 
st./itiory restrictions in respect of the appointment of members should 
be abolishi i to give greater elasticity in the size of the government 
nd the distribution of work. 


misr^ 
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^^ recommended that another Indian member be 
ZOtfriXs may be. 

T . Legislature — It is proposed that the strength of the 
Legislative Council, to be known henceforth as the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly cf India, should be raised to a total strength of about too 
[ wo-thirds of this total should be returned by election : 
one-third to be nominated by the Governor-General, and of this third 
‘lot less than a third again should be non-officials representing 
minorities or speaal interests, such as European and Indian c,un¬ 
to be three yeVrs'^ mld 0rd3 ' 1 he norm ll durati °n of an Assembly 

Electorates a«d constituencies for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly should be determined by the same Committee entrusted 

electorates and constituencies for the- 


with the investigation of 
provincial Councils. 


The power of nomination of non-official members is to be 
regarded as reserved in the hands of the Governor-General enabling 
him to adjust inequalities and supplement defects in representation^ 
Nominations should not be made until the results of the elections 

^ t f,J cno ' v 11 anc * . s ^ ou ^ made after informal consultation with the 
LLeaas nf Provinces. 

n - m . ax ’ mum number of nominated Officials will be two 

K* vr,\- nc * n rest tJie Governor-General to determine whether 
Al ’ A ';, res a PP°int up to the maximum. Official members of the 
be aL 0 *y» other Ilian members of the Executive Government, should 

decid °Tk d * a free n - IU s P eec h and vote except when Government 

u * - IC ’es their support is necessary. 

Special Appointment.— Members of the Assembly, not 
^•essarily elected or non-official, nny be appointed to positions 
^wlogous to those of Parliamentary Under Secretaries in England. 

. nc P' - ident of the Legislative Assembly should be nominated by 
the Go\ •, rnor-General. 


Affirmative Power of Legislation.— -During the transitional 
nerio^. the capacity of the Government of India to obtain its will 
in esv otial man -rs necessary for the good government of the land n 
to 1 .e secured by the creation of a Second chamber known as tKc 
'- ,J,Inr ‘i ,f State, which shall take its part in ordinary legislative 
buniness and shall be the final legislative authority in matters winch 
tbt Government regards as essential. The object is to make 

’ oodles the normal condition oi legislation ; but to establish 
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riciple that in the case of legislation certified by the GovJ 
as essential to the interests of peace, order and good govern¬ 
ment, the will of the Council of State should prevail. 

The Council of Statk will be composed of 50 members 
exclusive of the Governor-General who would be President. Not- 
more than 25 members including the members of the Executive 
Council would be officials, and four would be non-officials nominated 
by the Governor-General. There would be 21 elected members 
returned by non-official members of the provincial legislative councils, 
each council returning two members with the exception of Burma, 
the Central Provinces and Assam which would return one member 
each. Tne remaining 6 elected members are to supplement the 
representation of the Muhammadans and the landed classes and to 
provide for the representation of the Chambers of Commerce. The 
Council of State is to possess a senatorial character and the qual .’ra¬ 
tions of candidates for election should be so framed as to secure mui 
of the status and position worthy of the dignity of a revising chamber. 
Five years would be the normal duration of a Council of State. 


Legislative Procedure. 

Ordinarily a Government Bill will be introduced into ilv 
Legislative Assembly and after being carried through the usual stages 
there would go to the Council of State. If there amended in a way 
which the Assembly is not willing to accept it would be referred to 
a joint session of both houses by whose decision its late would be 
decided. But if the amendments introduced by the Council of 
State were in the view of Government essential to the purpose fm 
which the Bill was originally introduced, the Governor-General in 
Council would certify them to be essential to the interest of peace, 
order or good government. Ti e Assembly would then have no newer 
to reject or modify the amendments nor would they be open to revi¬ 
sion by a joint session. 

A Private Member’s Bill would be introduced into whichever 
of the two houses the mover sat, and after passing throug 'I., unu 
. 3S, would be taken to the other chamber and carried through 
that. In the case of a difference of opinion, the Bill would L. v:b~ 
vjitted to a joint session, by which its final (ate would be determined, 
pit if the Governor-General in Council were prepare.! given 
certificate in the terms already stated that the form of he Pill wa* 
P1 cjudicial to police, order, and good government, the I>ill w* ul j go, 
1 go f vtck, to the Council of State and only become law in r t L tr 
there finally given to it. 
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, S encra l principles of the legislative procedure pro^u^v* 
,Sfc tjiat in the case ot all save certificated legislation, the will of 
non-official members ol both chambers taken together should 

o!!' ai h * i j u m l ^ e case °‘ certificated legislation, the Council of 
Mate snould be the final authority. 

1 . * rr\« R °* DlSS0LUTI0N > etc - — The Covernor-General should 

, ri'inni ' et Q, at an ^ * lm . e to d ‘ ss °i ve the Legislative Assembly, the 
Secretarv nf ’ m* 5 . ° r botl1 bodies. The Governor-General and the 
^ „“' uuraU >' re l aiD their existing powers of assent, 

reser\ation ana disallowance to all Acts of the Indian legislature. 

ded Vr C smeri E ?f S ( L - AT,0N W ' U be .. sub j e , ct to the procedure recommen¬ 
ded in respect of Government Hills. The budget will be introduced 

!monbudc AS t Sern n y ’ ^ Ass .^bly will not vote it. Resolutions 
upon budget matters and upon all otner questions whether moved 
ii'. tne Assembly or in the Council of State will contiuue to be 
advisory in character, 

1 - Standing Committees drawn jointly from the Assembly and 
from the Council of State, should play, so far as possible under the 
circumstances, a similar part to that suggested in the case of the 
otanclmg Committees in the provincial legislatures. 

Any member of either House might be entitled to ask supple- 
H ' AARV ^ ue stions. The Governor-General should not disallow 
° w , , lh ° grounci that it cannot be answered consistently 
a aiicsu , n o U !v? interes *> bul power is still to be retained to disallow 

, l * ^ , . 11 1 ie £ roun d that the putting of it is inconsistent with 
the public interest. 

His Majesty may be asked to be pleased to approve the institu- 
• a t^Kivv Council in India Appointments to be made by 
•lis Majesty (or life ; and such appointment. to be confined to those, 
\h r r OmciaU oi uon-ollicials, horn British India, and from the 
Native .iiaiLs, who had won real distinction or occupied the higher 
onruGb. the Privy Council’s office would be to advise the Governor- 

Genera. when he saw fit to consult it on matters of policy and 
administration. ' 


} | huirjR 1 E Progress. —Equally with the Provincial Machinery 
- ic .mral Machinery will uc subjected to periodical revision i>v the 
Cuumnssion approved by Parliament. ' y 

N . The India Office. 

oincc His Majesty’s Government have declared their policy of 


Ml nist^ 




responsible institutions in India, Parliament must 
:ain bounds to its own responsibility for the 
of the country. 


internal 


SUMMARY OF RRFORl % 


In transferred matters. — It should be laid down broadly 
that in respect of all matters in which responsibility is entrusted to 
representative bodies in India, Parliament must be prepared to forego 
he exercise of its own powers of control, and this process must 
continue as responsibility in the provinces, and eventually in the 
Government of India itself, gradually develops. Parliament cannot 
retain the control of matters which it has deliberately delegated to 
representative bodies in India. 

In reserved matters. —While in reserved subjects there 
cannot be any abandonment by Parliament of ultimate powers of 
control, there should be such delegation of financial and adminis 
trative authority as will leave the Government of India free, and 
enable them to leave the Provincial Governments free to work with 
the expedition that is desirable. A wider discretion should be lef; 
to the Governor-General in Council ; and certain matters now referred 
home for sanction might in future merely be referred to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for information. It is hoped that Parliament will 
authorise the Secretary of State to divest himself of the control 
over the Government of India in certain matters even though these 
continue to be the concern of official governments. 

A Committee should be appointed forthwith to reconsider the 
organisation of the India Office, with a view to providing fci 
the material alteration of functions involved by these proposals and 
for the more rapid discharge of its business. 

The Secretary of State’s salary should be defrayed from 
revenues and voted annually. This would enable any live questions 
of Indian administration to hi discussed by the House of Commons 
in Committee ol Supply. 

In order to provide for informed criticism and discussion ol 
questions connected with India, it is proposed that the House ot 
Commons should be asked to appoint a Seleci Commit ii.f, on 
Indian affairs. It would inform itself upon Indian questions, and 
report to the House before the annual debate on the Indian esti¬ 
mates. By means of interrogations of the Secretary ol State and 
requisitions for papers, the members of the Committee would ktvp 
themselves informed upon Indian affairs and to them Indian Bill* 
might be referred on their second reading. 




INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 
The Native States. 

In view of the fact that the contemplated constitutional changes 
m British India may react in an important manner on the Nat?ve 
States, it is necessary to assure the Princes, in the fullest and freest 
manner, that no constitutional changes which may take place will 
impair the rights, dignities and privileges secured to them by treaties, 
sanads and engagements, or by established practice. Further all 
important States should be placed in direct communication with the 
Mmual Government as an aid to good understanding and the speedy 
conduct of business. 1 

it is recommended that a Council of Princes be called into 
existence as a permanent consultative body, ordinarily meeting once 
a year to discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy, who should be 
President. The opinion of such a body would be of the utmost 
value upon questions affecting the States generally or British India 
and the States in common. 


The Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a 
small Standing Committee to which the Viceroy or the Political 
depr tment might refer matters of custom and usage affecting th- 

States. b 


Commissions of Enquiry.—- Should dispute arise between 
t vvj t,i rnoi • States, or between a State and Government, the Viceroy 
an^it appoint a Commission of enquiry to report upon the matter 
Midrpute. Such a Commission might be composed of a judicial 
otncei of rank not less than a High Court Judge, and one nominee 
iT vtch of the parties concerned. 


, ^ n the case of misconduct, matters might be referred by the 
v Cj Y a Commission appointed to advise him. Such a Commi 
ssioii should ordinarily consist of five members including a High 
Coiiit Judge, and two Ruling Princes. 


Joint Deliberations.— With the establishment of a Council 
of Princes, of a Council of State, and a Privy Council, the machinery 
wul exist for bringing the senatorial institutions of British India more 
*'1 ise’y into touch with Rulers of the Native States. The Viceroy, 
y hf-n h. thought fit, might arrange for joint deliberation and discussion 
,Klvv ' ;n Bie Council of Slate and the Council of Princes, and might 
inv u. members of the Council of Princes to serve on Committee* oi 
tv.: Privy Council. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT, 
The Public Services. 



The policy of ihe increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration was placed in the forefront of the 
announcement of August 20. The characteristics which have enabled 
the services to confer benefits upon India in the past must be 
adequately maintained in the future ; and the solution lies in recruiting 
year by year such a number of Indians as the existing members of 
the services will be able to train in an adequate manner and inspire 
them with the spirit of the whole. 

Appointments are to be made to all branches of the Public 
Service without racial distinction. 

For all public services for which there is a system of recruitment 
in England open to Indians and Europeans alike, there must be a 
system of appointment in India. 

The Civil Service. —It is suggested that thirty-three per rent 
of the superior posts should be recruited for in India, and that this 
percentage should be increased by one and a half per cent annually 
until the periodic commission is appointed which will re-examine the 
whole subject. A re-adjustment of the rates of pay and pension »s 
recommended. 


There should be a fixed percentage increasing annually of 
recruitment in India. This percentage will not be uniform for all 
Services as the particular figures must depend upon their distinctive 
characteristics and functions. As in the case of the Civil Service, a 
re adjustment of the rates of pay and pension is recommended. 

The granting of a considerable number cf King’s Commissions 
to Indians is recommended. Race should no more constitute a bat 
to promotions in the Army than it does in the Civil Service, 


Industries and Tariffs. 

The proposals lay stress upon the necessity for Government 
action in developing the resources of the country, and for the recog¬ 
nition by Government of the necessity for a forward industrial policy. 
The extent and form of State assistance will doubtless be determined 
by the reformed Governments of the future, having the advice ol the 
industrial Commission before them, and with due reference to 
Imperial interests. 
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Concluding Note. 

• The general principle kept in mind in framing these proposals 
has been the progressive realisation of responsible government. The 
arrangements contemplated by these proposals are admittedly 
transuional. They are to be open to revision. The ptoposals them 
selves are tentative, 'lhey are now open to discussion. 


A Summary of the Proposals. 


, • f; ■ 1 Ue ° V " nd the Secretary af State for India at the con- 

Clpumoftheirrepor summar.se their recommendations as follow. 
I , point, out that this summary is intended onh to he a concise indica- 
t,,: of He proposals and should be read with 'the JPeJfonZgpZ. 
graphs of tne report:— * 1 


PARLIAMENT AND THE INDIA OFFICE. 

i. The control of Parliament and the Secretary of State to ho 
modified. 


2. The salary of the Secretary of State for India to be trnnq* 
ferred to the Home Estimates. 


3- ‘ be House of Commons to be asked to appoint a Solerf 

Committee tor Indian affairs. oe,ecc 


4* A Committee to be 
present constitution of the 
establishment. 


appointed to examine and report on th<* 
Council of India and on the India Office 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

5- rhe Government of India to preserve indisputable authority 
eti maUers adjudged by it to be essential in the discharge of its 
responsibilities for peace, order and good government. 

6. A Privy Council for India to be established. 


!. 

C 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

/. Fo increase the Indian clement in the Governor Concnr- 
ccutive Council. 



9 


fo abolish the present statutory maximum for the Executive 
l and the Statutory qualification for seat . 

To take power to appoint a limited number of members ol 
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to a position analogous to that of Parliamentary 
tr..^^g ecret . ir i es j n Q reat Britain. 


THE LEGISLATURE. 

10. To replace the present Legislative Council of the Governor 
General by a Council of State and a Legislative Assembly. 

11. The Council of State to consist of 50 members (exclusive 
of the Governor-General who will be President, with power to 
nominate a Vice-president). Of the members 21 to be elected and 
29 nominated by the Governor-General. Of the nominated members 

4 to be non officials and not more than 25 (including the Members s 
of the Executive Council) to be officials. 

The life of each Council of State to be 5 years. 

The GovernorGeneral in Council to frame regulations as to the 
qualifications for membership of the Council of State. 

12. The Legislative Assembly to consist of about 100 members, 
of whom two-thirds to be elected and one-third nominated. Of the 
nominated members not less than one-third to be non-officials. 

The President of the Assembly to be nominated by the Governor 
General. 

13. Official members of the Council of State to be eligible also 
for nomination to the Legislative Assembly. 

14. The Governor-General to have power to dissolve cither the 
Council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

The following procedure to be adopted for legislation. 

A . Government Bills:-Ordinarily to be introduced an i 
carried through the usual stages in the assembly, and if pushed by 
the Assembly to be sent to the Council of State. If the Onmcit y 
of State amend the bill in a manner which is unacceptable to die 
Assembly, the bill to be submitted to a joint session of both h *u , . 
unless the Governor-General in Council is prepared to certify that 
the amendments introduced by the Council are essential to the 
interest of peace and order or ijood Government (including in tLi> 
term bound financial Administration) in which case the A 1 unbiv 
not to have power to reject or modify such amendments. Bir >*i 
the event of leave to introduce being refused or the bill being dm-wu 
oul at any stage, the Governor General in Council to have the po.vr, 
on certifying that the bill is within the formula cited above, l 1 refer 
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*W*' to t , hc Council of Statu. The Governor-General in Council 

,1 rn ha !u ! h c P° wer ,n cnses of emergency so certified to introduce 
the hi 1 in the first instance in, and to pass it through, the Council 
ot state, merely reporting it to the Assembly. 

j>. Private bills To he introduced in the chamber of which 
.he mover is a member and on being passed by the chamber to be 

Jtween th ? ^ 

from the Assembly in a form which the Govern’menrthink p ejuEl 
Z °° d , admi f nlStra t ! on, the Governor-General in Council to have 
P ° WL *r -° Cemfy Jt ln the terms already cited and to submit or re¬ 


in the 


respec- 


submit it to the Council of State; the bill ^to becom/tv 
form given it by the Council. 

16. Resolutions to have effect only as recommendations. 

17* The Governor-General and the crown to retain their 
tive powers of assent, reservation, or disallowance. 

f8. The Governor-General to retain his existing power of making 
Ordinances and the Governor-General in Council his power of makin^ 
Regulations. c b 

f 9- Nominated offi:ial members of the Council of State or the 
g of speech aod vote ^ 


Assembly ^ be^mideV to °[ Sta ? ° r ^ !*#*™** 

r\ i ea to ask supplementary questions. The 

n °, l ° disall °w a question on the ground that it 
; ,e i n ? We I ed n 0nS,S tently with the public interest, but power 

o be retained to disallow a question on the ground that the putting 
r ' f it is inconsistent with the public interest. 1 S 

„„ 2 -' K ov etning the procedure for the transaction of busi- 

, U e Council of state and the Legislative Assembly to be 
, -Yr the . flrst 1 uStance by the Governor-General in Council The 
P f r a .’f . Asse , mbl y and ‘he Council of State to be entitled to 
1 ■*, ielr ,u | es > subject to the sanction of the Governor General 

,o require ihe „„c,io„ " le 
- ru.i.y of State in Council and not to be laid before Parliament. 

f - «^fu, din , g C " rntniUees of the Council of State and the 

Government^* ? 'll ° a ^ ocia ‘ e d with as many departm : 

.ritl, whir-h Im h, Governor-General in Council to decide 

- . departments Standing Committees can he associated, add 
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of the department concerned to decide what matters"* 
fred to the Standing Committee. Two-thirds of each Standing 
Committee to be elected by ballot by the non-official members of. 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, one-third to he 
nominated by the Governor-General in Council. 


THE PROVINCES. 

23. The Provincial Governments to be given the widest indc 
pendence from superior control in legislative, administrative, and 
financial matters which is compatible with the due discharge of their 
own responsibilities by the Government of India. 

24. Responsible Government in the provinces to be attained first 
by the devolution of responsibility in certain subjects called here¬ 
after the transferred subjects (all other subjects being called reserved 
subjects), and then by gradually increasing this devolution by suc¬ 
cessive stages until complete responsibility is reached. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVES. 

25. The Executive Government in a province to consist, of a 
Governor and Executive Council, a Minister or Ministers nottiina ed 
by the Governor from the elected members of the Legislative Council 
and an additional Member or Members without portfolios. 

26. The Executive Council to consist of two members, one of 
whom will be an Indian. 

Reserved subjects to be in the charge of the Governor and the 
Members of the Executive Council. 

27. The Minister or Ministers to be appointed for the term of die 
Legislative Council, and to have charge of the transferred subjects. 

28. The additional Member or Members to be appointed by 
the Governor from among his senior officials for purposes of coman 
tation and advice only. 

29. The Government thus constituted to deliberate gen trilly 
as a whole, but the Governor to have power to summon either prut 
of his Government to deliberate with him separately. Decisions n 
reserved subjects and on the supply for them in the provincial 1 1 

to rest with the Governor and his Executive Council ; decisions on 
transferred subjects and the supply for them with the Governor and 
Ministers. 
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Power to be taken to appoint a limited number of 
egislative Council to a position analogous to 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries in Great Britain. ^ 


<§L 

members 
that of the 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 


3 1 - In each province an enlarged Legislative Council with a 
substantial elected majority to be established. The Council to con- 
sls (i) members elected on as broad a franchise as possible ; (2) 
nominated including (a) official and (A) non-official members; (3 ex- 
offi .,0 members. The franchise and the composition of the Legislative 
oonncil to be determined by regulations to be made on the advice 
.of the Committee described in paragraph 53 by the Govern.,r-General 
in Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, and laid before 
Parliament. 


32. The Governor to be President of the Legislative Council 
with power to appoint a Vice-President. 

33. The Governor to have power to dissolve the Legislative 

Council. & 


34. Resolutions (except on the budget) to have effect only as 
recommendations. 

35 - Nominated official members to have freedom of speech and 
volc ,:XC(? pt when Government otherwise directs. 

30. ^.ny members of the Legislative Council to be entitled to 

ask supplementary questions. 

57 * existing rules governing the procedure for the transac¬ 

tion or business to continue, but the Legislative Council to have 
power to modify them with the sanction of the Governor. 

30. Standing Committees of the Legislative Council to be 
mrrm. fi and attached to each department, or to groups of departments, 
t hese Committees to consist of members elected by the Legislative 
' ui.cii, of the heads of the department concerned, and the Member 
" Li.p: who would preside. 

30 Legislation on all subjects normally to be passed in the 
-- ;i ! aive Council. Exceptional procedure is provided in the 

eding paragraphs. 

40. ,p he Governor to have power to certify that a bill dealing 
with resawed subjects is essential either for the discbaiv, of his 
responsibility for the peace or tranquility of the province or' of any 
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k#re6f, or for the discharge of his responsibility for rese 

The bill will then, with this certificate, be published in 
the Gazette. It will be introduced and read in the Legislative 
Council, and after discussion on its general principles, will he referred 
to a Grand Committee : but the Legislative Council may require the 
Governor to refer to the Government of India, whose decision shad 
be final, the question whether he has rightly decided that the bill 
which he has certified was concerned with a reserved subject. 


The Governor not to certify a bill if he is of opinion that the 
question of the enactment of the legislation may safely be left to the 
Legislative Council. 

41. The Grand Committee (the composition of the which may 
vary according to the subject-matter of the bill) to comprise fioui ' s 
40 to 50 per cent, of the Legislative Council. The members to be 
chosen partly by election by ballot, partly by . nomination. ^ 1 he 
Governor to have power to nominate a bare majority (in addition to 
himself), but not more than two-thirds of the nominated members 10 
be officials. 


42. The hill as passed in Grand Committee to be repotted to 
the Legislative Council, which may again discuss it generally within 
such time limits as may be laid down, hut may not amend it 

on the motion of a Member of the Executive Council, or reject it. 
After such discussion the bill to pass automatically, but during *uch 
discussion the Legislative Council may record by resolution any 
objection felt to the principle or details and any such resolution a 
be transmitted with the Act to the Governor-General and the 
Secretory of State. 

43. Any member of the Executive Council to have the right 
challenge the whole or any part of a bill on its introduction, or an> 

amendment when moved, cn the ground that it trenches on ihe 
reserved field of legislation. The Governor to have the chou.e then 
either of allowing the bill to proceed in the Legislative Council or of 
certifying the bill, clause, or amendment. If he certities the bill, 
clause or amendment the Governor may either decline to allow it to 
be discussed, or suggest to the Legislative Council an amended nil or 
clause, or at the request of the Legislative Council reter the bill 
to a Grand Committee. 

44. All provincial legislation to require the assent of the 
Governor and the Governor-General and to be subject to di dk * i 
by His Majesty. 
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,, — ^ be veto of the Governor to include power of return 

^amendment. 


st 


Acts. 


46. 1 he Governor-General to have power to reserve Provincial 


FINANCE. 

prov&ltTo P f te ,“,“r a,i0n “ b ' m ” de be, " B “ ‘" dl “ “ d 

mh “ be 

and thJSSt 1 G0, ' rn ”"" S '° have P0»e« of ,action 

SO. The budget to be laid before the Legislative Council li¬ 
the Legislative Council refuses to accept the budget proposals for 
reserved subjects the Governor in Council to have power to restore 
the whole or any part of the original allotment, on the Governor’s 
certifying that, for reasons to be stated, such restoration is in his 
opinion essential either to the peace or tranquillity of the province 
or any part thereof, or to the discharge of his responsibilitv for 
reserved subjects. Except in so far as he exercises this power the 
budget to be altered so as to give effect to resolutions of the Legislative 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 
as far 5 as p«sib P ° pU,ar contro1 in !ocal bodies to bc established 

PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 

52. l ive years after the first meeting of the new Councils the 
Government ot India to consider any applications addressed to it by 
1 provincial Government or a provincial Legislative Council fi r the 
modification of the list of reserved and transferred subjects In such 
cases the Government of India with the sanction of the Secret irv of 
oiate to have power to transfer any reserved subject, or in case of 
.'enous maladministration to remove to the reserved list any subjects 
*hcady transfer^ and to have power also to order that\he salary 
■ , • ,n ‘ s ‘ trs T shul bc s P?” fica !‘y voted each year by the Legislative 
tliHa %K t,VeCoUnC,lto have the right of deciding nt 

Specifically votAdyeaA^ by resolutlon that such salary be 
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A Committee to be appointed consisting of a Chairman 
appointed from England, an official and an Indian non-official. This 
Committee to advise on the question of the separation of Indian from 
provincial functions, and to recommend which of the functions assigned 
to the province should be transferred subjects. An official and an 
Indian non-official in each province which it is at the time examining 
to be added to the Committee. 


54. A second Committee to be appointed, consisting of a 
Chairman appointed from England, two officials and two Indian non¬ 
officials, to examine constituencies, franchises, and the composition 
of the Legislative Council in each Province, and of the Legislative 
Assembly. An official and an Indian non-official in each Province 
which it is at the time examining to be added to the Committee. 


55. The two Committees to have power to meet and confer. 


COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 

56. A Commission to be appointed ten years after the fir* 
meeting of the new legislative bodies to review the constitutional 
position as regards the Government of India and the provinces. The 
names of the Commissioners to be submitted for the approval of 
Parliament. Similar Commissions to be appointed at intervals o£. 
not more than twelve years. 

THE NATIVE STATES. 

57. To establish a Council of Princes. 

58. The Council of Princes to appoint a Standing Committee. 

59. The Viceroy in his discretion to appoint a Commissi 11, 
composed of a High Court Judge and one nominee of each of tlu 
parties, to advise in case of disputes between States, or between ,1 
State and a Local Government or the Government ot India. 

60 . Should the necessity arise of considering the question of 
depriving a Ruler of a State of any of his rights, dignities, or powers, 
or of debarring from succession any member of his family, the \ i ‘^ov 
to appoint a Commission to advise, consisting of a High Court judge*, 
two Ruling Princes, and two persons of high standing nominated by 
him. 

6t All States possessing full internal powers to have direct, 
relations with the Government of India. 
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bdy Relations with Native States to be excluded from transfer 
: Control of Provincial Legislative Council. 

63. Arrangements to be made for joint deliberation and dis¬ 
cussion between the Council of Princes and the Council of State on 
matters of common interest. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

64. Any racial bars that still exist in regulations for appointment 
to the public services to be abolished. 

65. In addition to recruitment in England, where such exists, 
a system of appointment to all the public services to be established 
in India. 

66 . Precentages of recruitment in India, with definite rate of 
increase, to be fixed for all these services. 

67. In the Indian Civil Service the percentage to be 33 per 
cent, of the superior posts, increasing annually by 1 1 per cent, until 

he position is reviewed by the Commission (paragraph 56). 

08, Rates of pay to be reconsidered with reference to the rise 
in the cost of living and the need for maintaining the standard of 
recruitment. Incremental time-scales to be introduced generally and 
,nCl ;merits to continue until the superior grade is attained. The 

maxi mum of ordinary pension to he raised to Rs. 6,000, payable at 

1 ,e rate of is. pd. to the rupee, with special pensions for certain 
Jugh appointments. Indian Civil Service annuities to be made non¬ 
contributory but contributions to continue to be funded. Leave 
ru s to be reconsidered with a view to greater elasticity, reduction *of 
l essive amounts of leave admissible, and concession of reduced 
leave on full pay. The accumulation of privilege leave up to four 
nv 11hs to be considered. 

Cij A rate of pay based on recruitment in India to be fixed for 
M\ public services, but a suitable allowance to be granted to persons 
recruit o in Europe or on account of qualifications obtained in Europe, 
i ,u? principle to be applied to Indians • employed in 

Europe. 
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ATIVE LIST I SHOWING PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS: 

(VIDE PA HAS 212, 21:1,238, AND 2-H) OF REPORT). 

Remarks. 



Subjecfs. 

1 . Taxation for provincial purposes. 

2 . Borrowing: on sole credit of pro* 
viucial revenue n. 

3 . Financial work on behalf of the 
Government of India {c.g. } collection 
of income-tax, etc.) 

4 . The appointment, conditions of 
service, and control of all provincial 
services. 

o. Maintenance of law and order : 

i. Administration of criminal justice. 


ii. Police, including railway police. 

iii. Prisons. 

iv. Criminal tribes. 

v. Working of particular Acta, e. g- 
incitements to crime, seditious meet¬ 
ings, infanticide, press, arms, Kuropeau 

vagrancy. 

vi. Poisons. 

vii. Gambling. 

vlii Dramatic performances uml 

c moniatogruphs. 

iv Ooronsrs. 

(1- Land revenue administration i 
Assessment and collection of land 
revt roe, maintenance and proeeduro 
of revenue establishments, mninton- 
aui nl lmid ruci'ldn, aiirv»*\H for 

ri'V* »mn pnrponer records of rights, 


Vide para 210. 

Vide para 211. 

Subject to any restrictions or orders 
of the Government of India. 

Subject to any existing privileges 
enjoyed by those now in service. 


The powers of Iho Government *>l 
India to suspend or remit sentoueus 
and the power of the Viceroy to 
pardon to be maintained. Kxi 'ing 
privileges of High Courts to b© 
continued. Uniformity to be nifiir.- 

tained as regards the Codes, Evidence 
Act, etc. 

Tho Director of Central Intelligence 
to remain under the Government of 
India. 

The co-ordination by Government <>l’ 
India of the work in different provinces 
requires consideration. 

Legislation to romnin with the v)oveui* 
menu of India . Administration to bo 
provincial. 



Subjects. 

ln "' 3 regarding land tenures, 
n at cn.H °f Und holders and tenants 
collection of rent, court of wards, en- 
cumbered and attached estates, famine, 

loan, ?;r C ^ nt a,ld agricnltnral 
resumption of revenue-free 

t!to *^ nVi0 V nd alluvion > colonisa¬ 
tion and disposal of Crown lands. 

7. Agriculture : 

Civil Veterinary and live stock 
diseases of animals, research institutes 

fnrl , demnn , Btra V°“ farm8 ' agricultural 
loreBts and industries connected with 
agrioulture. \ 

8 . Forests and forest products. 

9. Fisheries and connected indus¬ 
tries ; and river conservancy. 

10 . Public Works. 

Heads and buildings, and major and 
minor ii ligation. 

tramways, light and feeder railways. 


recommendations of VCT 

nrt: 


Kkmakks. 


Drain ago and embankments, 
11. Education : 


So far as powers mny bo givon by Uto 
Government of India. 


Primary, ondury, colleges, techni- 

nnV U ?- e , rBlt : e8 : ul8 ° reformatories 
f-nd industrial schools. 


12* Medical and Sanitary : 

Public health, Hospitals, dispenslwies 
lf P 8 > Pasteur Institutes, gana- 
tona and matters relatiug to medical 
ft.i’i 'ions; intraprovincial pilgrim- 

AgO*. * 

Id. Local Self-Government, rural 

ami urban ; 


Except for universities serving morn 
than one province and some "Chiefs' 
Colleges. The case of the Indmn 
t niversities Act to be specially con¬ 
sidered. 


Except for Hallway arrangements. 


Provision* for public health, safety 
amt convnuioncu, constitution of local 
authorities -municipal rates, taxes 
Ujai ;- vt >ade, bridges, ferries, tolls, 
pounds, fairs, exhibitions, 
P arkt, « °pen spaces, museums, libraries, 
•“ I'alleriofl, madieg rooms, building 
regulation*, town planning, housing 
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Subjects. 

disorderly houses, lodg« 
ing houses, sarais. hackney carriages, 
registration of carts, nuisances, water 
supply, prevention of fires, regulations 
for Rale of food aud drink, smoke 
nui-vTice. disposal of the dead, bathing 
and washing places, warehouses, drains 
and ;ewers, control of animals, surveys 
for municipal purposes, advertisements 
and anything dealt with in existing 
municipal or local Self-Govornmont 
Acts, and also any matters declared 
by the Government of India to be in¬ 
cluded in local Self-Government, 

14. Franchise, electoral land, organi. 
eat ion of constituencies. 


Remarks. 


<§L 


Vide para 225. Eventually provincial 


15. Civil Justice : 

Administration, including village 
courtB, legal practitioners, law reports, 
local Acts and interpretation of local 
Acts. 

Administrator-General and Official Power of legislation to remain with 
Trustees Acts, mnnaeoment of private Government of India. Admimatalmn 
trusts, lunacy, registration of deeds to bo provincial, 
and documents. 

1(1. Exciso, intoxicating liquors and 
drugs, control of breweries and dis¬ 
tilleries. 


17. Scheduled districts : 

lntra-provincial territorial arrange- The Government of India Act on the 
en * t ; subject to remain, but the advisability 

of provincial variations to be Considered 


18. Laud acquisition. 

10 . Industrial matters • 

Factories, dangerous and offensive As these develop, 
trades, inland steam vessels and steam- 
boilers, registration of labour, labour 
exchanges, providont funds, industrial 
health insurance, friendly societies, 
apprenticeships, accident insurance. 

Electricity, petroleum, explosives, 
mines, geological survey for minerals. 

Development of arts and crafts and 
local industries. 

20. Co-operative credit The power of legislation norm filly < > 

remain with the Government of Ind i # 


recommendations of 



21. Business concerns ; 
Banka, insurance and other 


22. Government Press : 
Stationery and printing. 

23. Statistics : 


Remarks- 

though amendments to the principal 
Act might bo permiasiblo to tho 
provinces. Administration to be 
provincial. 

The power of legislation to remain 
companies with the Government of India, Pro¬ 
vinces to have such administrative 
power a9 tho Government of India 
may permit. 

Th 0 c °ntrol of the Government of 
India over stationery raises the general 
question of tho purchase of supplies. 



Kcsistration of births, death3i and 
marriages : collection of statistics for 
provincial purposes. 

24 iuter-provincial immigration 
and emigration. 

2“>. Protection of wild birds, and 
nriima; , and cruelty to animals. 

fcb. Assessment and recovery of 
provincial Government demands. 

27. Rscheats and unclaimed property 

2 n. xManagement of charitable en* 
dowmenta. 


%°u W . e , r ln < sooure uniformity to 
with tho Government of India. 


remain 


•Subject to the-control of tho Govern- 
ment of India. 

•Subject to All-India restrictions 


Motor vehicles. 


Some Government of India legisla¬ 
tion is necossary. Provinces to have 
powers not conflicting herewith. 
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JSTRATIVE LIST II. SHOWING TRANSFERRED 
^ SUBJECTS. 


Qt 


(VIDE PARAS 212, 213, 238 ARD 240) 


SUBJECTS 


Remarks. 


1. Taxation for provincial purposes. 

2. Local Self-Government, rural 
and urban, viz ,, provisions for public 
health, safety and convenience, consti¬ 
tution of local authorities—municipal 
rates, taxes, loans, roads, bridges, 
ferries, tolls, markets, pounds, fairs, 
exhibitions. parks, open spaces, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, read- 

ner rooms, building regulations, town- 
planning, housing improvements, dis¬ 
orderly houses, lodging houses, 8amis, 
hackney carriages, registration of carts, 
nuisances, water-supply, prevention of 
fires, regulations for sale of food aud 


The question of reserving to the 
executive Council the power of sus¬ 
pending defaulting local bodies to be 
considered. 



drink, smoko nuisances, disposal of tho 
dead, bathing and washing places, 
warehouses, drains and sowers, control 
of animals, surveys for municipal pur¬ 
poses, advertisements and nnything 
dealt within existing municipal or local 
Self-Government Actp, and also any 
matters declared by the Government 
of India to be included in local Self- 
Government . 

3. Registration of birth p, deaths 
and matringes. coroners, village Courts 
— Civil and Criminal—statistics for 
provincial purposes. 

4, Education t 

Primary, Secondary and Technical. 

f). Medical and Sanitary. 

0. Agriculture : 

Civil veterinary, diseases of animals, 
etc. 

7. Co-operative credit, 

8. Forests (unclassed and some 
protected) 

(1. Fisheries and connected indus- 
t» (i and river conservancy. 
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Roads and buildings, minor irriga¬ 
tion, tramways, light and feeder rail¬ 
ways, drainage and embankments. 

11 . Excise: 

Intoxicating liquors and drugs, inclu¬ 
ding the control of breweries and dis¬ 
tilleries. 


Rem auks. 



12. Charitable endowments. 

13 —Development of arts and crafts 
and local industries. 

14. Miscellaneous subjects, viz., pre¬ 
servation of wild birds and animals, 
cruelty to animals, prevention of gam¬ 
bling, motor vehicles, registration of 
deeds and documents. 

15. Franchise, electoral law, and Not till after the Commission lias 

constituencies. reported. 
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port of the Southborough(cT 
A Committee on Franchises. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT. 

The Franchise- 

The Committee recommended the retension of the existing general 
disqualifications of electors and the addition of a further disqualifica¬ 
tion based on nationality which would not, however, apply to sub¬ 
ject of Indian States. They decided that the social conditions of 
India make it premature to extend franchise to women. 

2. It is proposed that the general franchise should be based on 
residence within the constituency and the possession of certain 
property qualifications as evidenced by the payment of land revenue, 
rent, or local rates in rural areas, and of municipal rates in urban 
areas, and of income tax generally. An important exception to 
the general principles is the recommendation to enfranchise all re¬ 
tired and pensioned officers of the Indian Army. No attempt has 
been made to arrive at any uniform property qualification. 1 lie 
qualifications proposed vary not only from province to province but 
also, in some cases, in different areas within the same province. 
An important point is that the same qualifications is proposed for all 
communities within the same area. 

3. The number of electors, which the franchise proposed for 
the various provinces will give, is roughly estimated as follows :— 

Madras 

Bombay 


Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central provinces 
Assam 


542,000 
653,000 
1,228,000 
*>483,506 ** 
237,000 
576,000 
159,500 
300,000 ^ 
indirect election 

10 the provincial legislative councils uy * sysicm u» uircct cl cimn. 
fhe district will ordinarily be the electoral unit but in some pro\in- 
ces single cities with large populations, and in other provinces, smaller 
towns in groups, will form urban constituencies. Single member 
constituencies are generally recommended but some latitude is left 

10 local Governments in this matter. The committee arc opposed to 
he introduction of elaborate systems of voting, such as proportion- 

11 representation, the limited vote, and the cumulative vote. They 

7 —Vid. 


It is proposed to replace the existing system of indii 
legislative councils by a system of di 
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7,200 

8.900 
16,400 
17,700 

4.900 
9,100 

3.400 

9,700 


iy> 

of 


ircd that plural voting should be forbidden except wfij 
;ncv returns more than one member in which case eacli 
have as many votes as there are members. Electors will 
allowed to vote in one general or communal constituency in 
addition to voting in a special constituency. 

4 . 1 he average number of electors in the general and com¬ 
mune constituencies in the various provinces is estimated to be as 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Behar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

The size of individual constituencies will, however, vary enormous- 
from 500 electors in lhe Muhammadan constituency coin nosed 
the towns of Madura, Trichinopolly and Srirangam to 06 000 in 
the constituency of Almora in the United Provinces. 

Provincial Councils. 

5. Lhe size of the council which the Committee recommend 
for each province is as follows :— 

Madras T¥ o 

Bombay 
1'rngal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Behar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

In the Presidencies and the United Provinces the proportion of 
elected members proposed is from 71 to 80 per cent, of the total 
membership, and in the remaining four provinces from 7^ to 

T he P r °l’ ortion of officials proposed is 15 p er cent in the 
United 1 lovinces, 16 percent, in the throe presidencies and Bihar 

md Orissa, 17 per cent, in the Central Provinces and Assam and 
>0 per cent, m the Punjab. The interests to be represented by 
*»ommat»oa are :— r ’ 


11 r 

I2 5 
118 

8 3 

98 

70 

53 


(‘ depressed classes in all provinces, except the Punjab • 

» Anglo-Indians in all provinces, except Madras and Bengal 
• her<* representation will be by election ; 
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Indian Christians in all provinces, exce*pt Madras, 
have a special electorate, and the Central Provinces ; 
labour in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

(v; excluded tracts in Madras and the Central Provinces ; 

(vi) military interests in the Punjab ; 

(vii) (viii) (ix) industrial interests other than planting and min¬ 
ing, aborigines and domiciled Bengalis, all in Bihar. 

The number of nominated non-official members proposed varies 
from 4 in Bengal and the United Provinces to 9*in Bihar and Orissa, 
and Assam. 

6. Special electorates are proposed for the following inter¬ 


ests :— 

(i) universities, in all provinces, except Assam ; 

(ii) landholders, and (iii) commerce and industry, both, in ail 
provinces. 

The number of landholding members varies from 2 in Assam to 
7 in Madras and of representatives of commerce and industry from 
2 in the Punjab and the Central Provinces to in Bengal. In the 
representation of commerce and industry the following special in¬ 


terests share, 

(i) planting in Madras, Bihar and Assam ; 

(ii) mining in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; 

(iii) European Chambers of Commerce in Madras, Bombay 
Bengal and the United Provinces ; 

(iv) Indian Chambers of Commerce in the same four provinces , 

(v) Trades' Associations in the three presidencies ; 

(vi) and (vii) Millowners’ Association and cotton trade in 
Bombay ; 

(viii), (ix), (x) and (xi) the Jute trade, the Tea trade, Indian V so 
ciations and Inland Water Transport Board in Bengal ; 

(xxii' General industrial interests in the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa,* 
Central Provinces and Assam. 


7. The extension of a system of communal electorates is pro¬ 
posed in the interests of (1) Indian Christians to whom three neat • 
ar given in Madras ; (2) Anglo-Indians who are given one scat «‘u;h 
in Madras and Bengal ; (3) Europeans who are given two scat in 
Bombay and Bengal and one seat in Madras, the United Provinces, 
and Bihar and Orissa ; and (4) Sikhs to whom eight seats are given 
m the Punjab. In the case of Muhammadans, the existing sys tem 
of communal election is retained and following the Congrcss-T/eague 
agreement the committee propose to give Muslims the following 
pro portion of Indian elected seats :— 
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United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
{ 'cntral Provinces 



34 

40 

3 ° 

50 

25 

14 


The claims to separate eletorates of the following minor com- 
munities are not upported ; Mahishyas of Bengal and Assam, 
Marwaris of Calcutta, Bengali domiciled community of Bihar and 
Orissa, Ahoms of Assam, Mahars of the Central Provinces, Urivas 
of Madras and Parsis of Bombay. The Majority of the committee 
would also reject the claims of the Maharattas. ' In regard to non- 
Brahmans of Madras, the committee observe that they were deprived 
of the opportunity of examining the non-Brahman leaders and of 
testing their views since they refused to appear before the committee. 
The committee regret that the refusal of these leaders to appear at the 
enquiry made a settlement by consent impossible. They consi¬ 
dered certain solutions of the non-Brahman problem ; but in the end 
dec id i to make no difference between Brahmans and non -13 rah- 
mans ; but they add a suggestion that the matter may be further 
confcidero 1 hereafter if the non-Brahmans make a move. 

8. Few changes are proposed in regard to the qua ifications of 
undidates 


r ) n : most important are : — 

(1) the removal of the disqualification of subjects of Indian 
States ; 

(2) the limitation of the disqualifications of dismissal from Govern¬ 
ment service and imprisonment ; 

(3) the withdrawal of the Governor’s power to declare the 
election of a candidate as contrary to public interests : and 

(4) the addition of a new qualification of residence within the 
conMuieucy in the provinces of Bombay, the Punjab and the Cen- 
tred Provinces. 


The Indian Legislature- 

(). The committee recommend that the Assembly should have a 
ota 1‘•’tvenght of 1 ao members, or including the Governor-General 
in Council, 121. 80 members should be elected distributed among 

various provinces as following :• 

Madras 
1 iuruba 
iFngM 


12 
l 2 

13 
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I * 

9 

9 

5 

3 

4 

i 


l/mj/ed Provinces 
^njab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
Burma 
Delhi 

, Of ihese 8o members 36 will represent general non-Muslim 
interests. 19 general Muslim interests, r general Sikh interests, ; 
not>Muslim landholding interests, 4 Muslim landholding interests, 
1 Sikh landholding interests, 6 European commerce and planting 
and 4 Indian commerce. To these will be added 14 members 
appointed by nomination and 26 officials. The committee hold that 
a system of direct election is not feasible, except in the cases o'i lie 
landholding and commercial interests, and recommend that the 
general representatives should be returned by the non-official members 
of the provincial legislative councils voting on a communal basis. 


Council of State. 

ic. It is proposed that the Council of State should consist of 
56 members, exclusive of the Governor-General, of whom 24 should 
he elected. The 24 elected seats are distributed as follows :— 


General 

Muhammadans 

Sikhs 

Landholders 

European Chamber of Commerce ... 2 

Burma ... ... 1 


The elected members, with the exception of the two representa¬ 
tives or European commerce, will be returned by the non-official 
members of the various provincial councils, the distribution of seat- 


amoiiir the provinces being as follows :— 

Madras ••• ... ; 

Bombay 

Bengal ... ••• jj 

United Provinces ... ••• 3 

Punjab ... ■••• 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces ... ••• ljt 

Assam ... • •• lit 


# land-holding seat to be filled alternately from bengal, and Jlolmr 
• »»nl Orissa. 

t on'. .d aliamed&n Heat to be filled alternately from 0. P. ami As«um. 
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The Government of India’s Opinion. 




The following is a brief summary 
(see next page) of the Government of 
(Franchises) to the Sec. of state :— 


of the Reforms Despatch 
India, April 23, 1919 


1 The Government of India accept the Committee’s recom- 
mendations with the following exceptions ;— 

• 2. They would not admit subjects of Native States as electors 

or candidates. 

3. They object to any franchise qualifications other than those 
based on property. 

4. They would enlarge the electorate proposed for Madras and 
1 educe those for Bengal, United Provinces and Assam, and would 
reduce size of larger constituencies. 

5. They consider provision for representation of backward 
cUs.os maedquate and propose considerable increases in some 
provinces. 

b. 1 he> see no need for special University constituencies and 
propose to re-examine proposals for land-holding constituencies in 
Madras, i unjab, and Assam, and to re-distribute seats allotted to 
landholders of Lnited Provinces. 


7 They accept proposals for Muslim representation except in 
Bengal where the/would give Muslims 44 seats instead of 34. 

8. They propose tentatively to allot to Non-Brahmans 30 out 
1 61 Non-Muslim seats in Madras but without special electorates 

and to consult Bombay Government regarding Mahrattas. 

9. 1 hey ask for further consideration of distribution of seats 
between town and country. 

10. In regard to Indian Legislature they agree generally as to 
size of both chambers but criticise the distribution of eats in 
Assembly with special reference to omission of urban representation 
and ’.mount of representation proposed for landholders, and European 
and Indian commerce. 


They would prefer system of direct election to Assembly 
prepared to accept indirect provided elections to C ouncil of 
Nate are direct. 
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Despatch of the @Gidia Government 


[The following are extensive extracts from the Despatch sent hv 
the Government of India to the Secretary of State giving their viws 

on (he Report of the Southboroutfi Committee on Franchises . Dated 
Simla , 2j April , tgi(j^\ 

Before dealing with specific recommendations, the Government of 
India say that the Committee have not concerned themselves with the 
establishment of principles ; anxiety to arrive at an agreement has 
been their method rather that to base their finding on general reasons. 
While in the interests of the growth of responsibility , it is not desir¬ 
able to stereotype the representation of the different interests in fixed 
proportions, it is on the other hand by no means desirable to invite 
incessant struggle over their revision. 

Disqualifications- . . 

The Government of India agree with the Committee that rt i? not 
practicable now to open the franchises to women. Sir Sankaron 
Nair, however, accepts the views of Mr. Ilogg that the sex disquali¬ 
fication should be removed from the outset. 1 hey do not agree 
with the Committee that subjects of Native States should be entitled 
either to vote for or to be elected to the Legislatures. Nor do the) 
.agree that Indian Officers and Soldiers should be given a special 
preference. They would also omit the qualification of titleholders 
which the committee would retain in certain land holding tom a- 
tuencies. 


The Size of the Electorates. 

c In arriving at the size of the electorates shown in para. II 
of their report, the committee have attempted no uniformity of fc- md- 
aids. Except in the case of Madras and Bom hey have for 
the most part adopted the varying proposals of local Governments 
We fullv recognise the need for local variations, but wc con. o 
that such variations should bear some relation to establu- ie'. tPe.s, 
an 1 our difficulty is to correlate the size of the suggested electorate:- 
with the progressiveness of the provincial populations, whether 
judged by wealth, education, or political activity. I he individual opi 
u’ons ot the local Governments, each looking to its own province, 
have been the deciding factor, tempered by the moderate adjustment - 
made by the committee* Since the repori .'as received, Mu* 
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Government have informed us that their revised estimate of 
electorate in that presidency is lower by 100,000 than the compa¬ 
ratively small total which the committee expected their proposals * to* 
yield. 1 his new fact lends additional force to the recommendation 
which we are disposed to make. Looking to the proposals as a 
who,c, our conclusions are that the franchises should be so varied as- 
to result in a slight enlargement of the Punjab electorate and a 
considerable enlargement of the Madras electorate ; that the lar^e 
electorates proposed for Bengal and the United Provinces should be 
reduced by something like one-third ; and that Assam should be 
reduced in somewhat similar measure. Our colleague Sir Sankaran 
air. however, would accept the committee’s proposals as regards 
Eeng u, Assam and the United Provinces. As to the Puniab he 
agrees with Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed. 


• 9. we are confirmed in our opinion by our examination of some 

of ;he individual constituencies suggested. YVe note the Committee’s 
assurance in para, ro of the report that the proposed constituencies 
are not too big, but as a matter of practical business it does not 
convince us. It must be remembered that we are wholly without 
experience of the difficulty of holding elections on rolls of mam- 
thousands over wide areas. We feel great doubt whether it is within 
the capacity of the ordinary district staff to hold elections every three 
j uirs upon a total roll of one hundred thousand electors, most of whom 
are illiterate and very many of insignificant income; and over and above 
im*, tu maintain the roll between elections, and to inquire into allega- 
uun* o. bribery, promises, intimidation, impersonation or the im- 
proper admission of votes, which are the grounds on which the 
validity 01 an election may be impugned. Nor do we see much pros- 
pect el strengthening the district for the purpose. Most of the non- 
oiiicial assistance, which is ordinarily forthcoming in district work, 
‘VO! !<’ at election time, be itself engaged in the political campaign, 
m the interests of the reforms, we should be very reluctant to see 
f r,f - : c mluct of polling at the numerous out stations committed to the 
jianGs of subordinate officials who might be too open to improper 
influent: . The work at the outset must be mainly done by a res¬ 
ponsible official staff, and until further experience has been gained 
it should be kept within bounds which they can manage. We undei- 
siand that in the provinces where the constituencies are largest they 
were so Earned in the hope of preventing them being readily capture- 
by the professional politicians j but whether there are good 
grounds or not for such anticipation, it seems to us that in attempt- 
‘g-y j hold elections with an inexperienced electorate and a strictly 
mted ag;ney on so huge a scale there is great risk o discrediting 
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foment at the outset by electoral scandals. In most provl 
restrict rolls proposed arc manageable, but in Bengal and the 
United Provinces we desire, as we have said, to see some substantial 
reduction made. We cannot seriously conceive it as a physical pos¬ 
sibility, to take two of the commitec’s examples, that 122,000 voters 
could be polled in the district of Bakargunj, almost entirely devoid 
of roads, and traversed in all directions by vast rivers, or that 96,000 
voters could be polled in the Almora district, a tangle of great moun¬ 
tain ranges, among which all communication is slow and pain¬ 
ful. 


The Councils. 

to. The next point for consideration is the size and general 
composition of the councils. The present maximum strength of the 
councils in the three presidencies, the United Provinces, and Behar 
and Orissa is fifty, and in the Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Assam is thirty. The Congress League Scheme proposed a strength 
of one hundred and twenty-five in the major, and of from flitv 10 
seventy in the minor provinces. Even if the Punjab, and Bihar. and 
Orissa are to be regarded as major provinces, it would hardly be 
reasonable to give them councils of approximately the same size 
the three presidencies and the United Provinces. It is difficult to 
give their proper weight to the various factors which should be taken 
into account in determinating the size of the councils ; but we feel 
that the strengths proposed by the commitec correspond closely wifira 
the estimate which wc should ourselves be disposed to make of the re 
lative importance of the provinces. Bombay is given a slightly smaller 
council than Bengal, Madras, and the United Provinces, but to this 
no exception can be taken in view of the differences in population 
We see nothing to question in the comparative strengths, and the 
actual strengths also appear to us generally to meet all requu mems. 
We understand that the schedule to the Bill will regulate the maxi¬ 
mum strengths of the legislatures, and that their actual size will b 
regulated by the rules. 

Composition of the Council* 

11. The actual composition proposed for each council can be 
judged from the statement which we subjoin. 
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^gards the proportions of nominated and elected memVelSl 
notice that the provinces fall into two distinct groups. The 
presidencies and the United Provinces form the first. In their case 
it is proposed to include in the councils from 78 to 80 per cent, of 
elected members. The remaining four provinces will have from 73 
to 75 per cent. These proposals seem to us to accord sufficiently 
with the relative progrcssivcncss of the provinces. 

12. As the committee say the number of official members must 
be decided mainly with reference to the requirements of the grand 
committee procedure. If the grand committee is constituted on the 
basis of the existing councils the proportion of officials will be slightly 
higher than those proposed in the scheme of the Report ; and on a 
40 per cent basis the difficulty, which the committee apprehend, 
will become more acute. We arc not in a position to make our final 
recommendations, but we think that this matter will require turlher 
consideration after consultation with local Governments, 

Non=Official^ and Special Interests. 

13. We have analysed in tiie statement printed below the inter¬ 
ests which in the committee's opinion should be represented b} n >j>- 
oflicial nomination : — 
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1. Madras ... 2 . 

2. Bombay ... 1 1 I 1 

d. Bengal ... 1 ... 1 I 

4. United provinces. 1 1 1 

i). Punjab . 2* 1 

C. Bihar ... 1 1 1 1 

7. Central Provinces 1 l* . 2 

8. Assam . 1* 3 1 I 

Total... 7 7 0 4 5 


14 47 


Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
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accept these proposals generally. But there is one coriTffi~ 
hose case appears to us to require more consideration than the 
committee gave it. The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
clearly recognises the problem of the depressed classes and gave a 
pledge respecting them. “We intend to make the best arrangements 
that we can for their representation.” The castes described as 
“Hindus—others” in the committee’s report, though they are defined 
,n var ying terms, are broadly speaking all the same kind of people, 
hxcept for differences in the rigidity of their exclusion they are all 
more or less in the position of the Madras Pa?ichamas , definitely 
jut>ide that part of the Hindu community which is allowed access to 
their temples. They amount to about one fifth of the total popu 
lation and have not been represented at all in the Morley-Minto 
councils. The committee’s report mentions the depressed clas^tv- 
twice, but only to explain that in the absence of satisfactory elector¬ 
ates they have been provided for by nomination. It does not discuss 
the position of these people or their capacity for looking after them- 
selves. Nor does it explain the amount of nomination. Para. 24 of 
the report justifies the restriction of the nominated seats on grounds 
which do not suggest that the committee were referring to the 
depressed classes. 

TSie Depressed Classes. 

rhe measure of representation which they propose for this com¬ 
munity is as follows :— 


Province. 

Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Millions. 

Population of 


Seats for 

depressed 

classes. 

Total Seats. 

depressed 

classes. 

-Madras 

39'8 

6-3 

120 

2 

Bombay 

19*6 

•6 

113 

1 

Bimgfll 

45 

9-9 

127 

l 

United Provinces... 

47 

101 

120 

3 

t'unjiib ... 

19-5 

17 

85 


ffin * and Orissa... 

32*4 

9*3 

100 

T 

fVntral Piovinces. 

12-2 

37 

72 

1 

Assam 

6‘0 

*3 

54 


Total .. 

221*4 

41*9 

791 

7 


i hcoC figures speak for themselves. It is suggested that one-fifth 
m the entire population of British India should be allotted seven 
*er. $ out of practically eight hundred. It is true that in all the coun¬ 
cils there will be roughly a one-sixth proportion of officials who may 
expected to hear in mind the interests of the depressed ; but that 
anangem nt is not, in our opinion, what the Report on reforms, aims 
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^®e g futhors stated that the depressed classes also should 1<! 

of self-protection. It .is surely fanciful to hope that. tfciS 
be expected from including a single member of the com¬ 
munity in an assembly where there are sixty or seventy caste-Hindus. 
To make good the principles of paras. 151, 152, 154 and 155 of the 
Report we must treat the outcastes more generously. We think 
there should be in each council enough representatives of the 
depressed classes to save them from being entirely submerged and 
at the same time to stimulate some capacity for collective action. 
In the case of Madras we suggest that they should be given six seats ; 
in Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa, we would 
give them’four : in the Central Provinces and Bombay two, and else¬ 
where one. In these respects we think that the committee's report 
clearly requires modification. 

Special Electorates 

14. The Reforms Report (para. 232) expressed a desire that 
special electorates should be restricted as far as possible, and allowed 
only where necessary for the protection of minority interests. We 
find it difficult to hold that the eight University seats proposed by the 
committee satisfy this criterion. (They are unnecessary.) 

Commercial and Industrial Representation 

1- The special representation which the committee propose 
for commercial and industrial interests is stated in the subjoined table 
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, ;e proposals seem generally reasonable. We have cxriT 
, me care the relative representation of commerce and industi > 

. an d Bombay, and also the similar representation suggested 

x»r Assam, and we are prepared to accept the proposals in the main. 
. ince the committee s report was signed, however, the Government 
01 ln their letter of February 22 (a copy of which has been 

though* 1 tl‘” i A . Ppendix XIV - P a § e lSl - of the committee's report, 
g he letter was not actually considered by the committee) 

disiri p ” ,p ? sed a fter consultation with the interests concerned to 
distribute the seats allotted to European commerce in that president 
lather differently from the committee. Their scheme invofves giving 
European interests as a whole ic seats in ™ -i ‘ es 

With the H seats proposed by the committee. VVe accept The com 
nnttee s total but we think that the distribution 2 V,, ^ 

local Government's proposals. v ^ould follow the 


Communal Electorates. 

The authors of the Reforms Report came to the conclusion that 
wmle communal electorates were bad in principle and must tend 
to delay the development of democratic institutions in India it was 
* 1 r practical reasons necessary to maintain the special Muslim elrtnr 
'<uos and advisable to establish similar Sikh electorates in the Puninh 
Communal electorates are now proposed not only f 0r Mnlm 
vv ,yv,h (:ro and for Sikhs in the Punjab, but also for Indian ChiffiS 

Government upon any other road.''' ff r^ 
to hr' goal and we can only echo the hope expressed bv the com¬ 
mittee that it will be possible at no very distant date to merge all 
communities in one general electorate." Under existing conditions 
we see no ground on which the committee’s proposals can be nues- 
tioncd. As regards the minor communities we accept the details 
also, except m so far as the distribution of the elccUve seats tr 
Europeans requires further examination in communication with local 

-niments, inasmuch as the committee do not appear to have 
considered the complication introduced bv the presence of a large 
ini!itary population, ^ 1 or a lar tf< 


-1. f ho actual effect of the Conirrc v 
'udged from the following figures :_ 


League agreements 


jAWfsr^ 
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Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay 

Central Provinces 

Madras 

Punjab 

United Provinces 


Muslim per¬ 

Percentage of 


centage of 

Muslim seats 

Percental 

population 

proposed. 

(2) of (1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

520 

40 

70 

10*5 

25 

238 

20*4 

33*3 

103 

4*3 

15 

349 

6*5 

15 

231 

54*8 

50 

91 

140 

30 

214 


Sl 


The result is that while Bengal Muhammadans get only three- 
quarters and the Punjab Muhammadans nine-tenths of what the) 
would receive upon a population basis, the Muhammadans of other 
provinces have got good terms and some of them extravagantly 
good. We cannot ourselves feel that such a result represents the 
right relation either between Mahammadans in different provinces, 
or between Muhammadans and the rest of the community. 

In determining that ratio in the various provinces, we should 
have to start with certain established data. In the first place, tin- 
Muhammadans have been definitely promised some electoral 
advantage on the ground of their political importance. We should 
have to measure that advantage and to fulfil that promise. Secondly 
the Muhammadans are the poorer community, and therefore any 
property qualification common to them and the Hindus will make 
the Muhammadan electorate smaller in proportion to the Muham¬ 
madan census than will be the case with the Hindus. In the third 
place, the census strength of the Muhammadans by no means 
corresponds to their political strength. In Bengal and Assam the 
Muslims are politically weaker than their numbers would indicate, 
while in the United Provinces with 14 per cent of the population 
they are incomparably stronger than in Bihar and Orissa with 10 5 
percent. Past history and the presence of Muhammadan centres 
count for much. Fourthly, it might be argued that inasmuch as a 
majority can always impose its will upon a minority, it do:'-no 
greatly matter whether the Muhammadans in places where tinw 
are in a conspicuous minority are awarded for example 15 or 2.. 
pvr vent, of the seats. But we think it a valid answei to observe 
that the effectiveness of a minority depends upon its being large 
enough to have the sense of not being entirely overwhelmed 
Finally, we should have to remember that whatever advantage is 
given to the Muhammadans is taken away from some other interest 
•1 iiv , sts. These considerations would suggest to us a system oT 
weighting which would lead lo different results from those agreed 
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Hjmyaf /Lucknow. It would no doubt involve assumed' fac 
gytltffe 7 would have a more logical basis than those embcdi 



23. We are not writing however on a clean slate. The Congress 
League compact is an accomplished fact and a land-mark in Indian 
politics which we can not possibly ignore. The actual teims of the 
agreement were the result rather of political negotiation than of 
deliberate reason ; and in their final form they were closely affected 
by accidents of place and personal. But the last thing that we desire 
iS to belittle the importance or significance of concord between the 
two parties upon so highly controversial a subject. The difficulty 
with which the agreement was reached is a measure of the earnest 
cfrorbs made to attain it ; and those efforts imply on behalf of the 
larger community at least a subordination of their immediate inter¬ 
ests to the cause of unanimity and united political advance which we 
should be sorry to appear to undervalue. Since the compact was 
made, there has been some re-action against it. Several of the more 
conservative Muslim associations of the Punjab are ill-content with 
the measure of representation assigned to them, while a large section 
of Bengali Muhammadans repudiate the agreement altogether and 
have besought us not to give effect to it. Nevertheless, the" Muham¬ 
madan community as a whole has not disavowed the action of the 
League. Organised Hindu political opinion stands by the action 01 
the Congress We feel, like Lord Southborough’s committee, that 
>.he compromise, whatever may be its defects, is not one that we 
otight to rc-open, and that it would be a poor recognition of the 
genuine efforts that have been made in the cause of unity if we were 
to throw this very difficult problem into the melting pot again. 

24. We accept therefore the conclusions of the committee except 
in one respect. The Muhammadan representation which they propose 
fo* Bengal is manifestly insufficient. It is questionable whether the 
claims of the Muhammadan population of Eastern Bengal were 
adequately pressed when the Congress-League compact was in the 
making. They are conspicuously a backward and impoverished 
community. The repartition of the presidency in 1912 came as a 
severe disappointment to them, and we should be very loath to fail 
in feeing that their interests are now generously secured. In order 
to give the Bengal Muslims a representation proportionate to their 
numbers, and no more, we should allot them 44 instead of 34 seats ; 
and we accordingly propose to add ten seats to those which the coin- 
nviuee have advised on their behalf. Whether the addition should be 
obtained by enlarging the council or by withdrawing seats from ollu r 
interests, or by a combination of both plans, is a matter on which 
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^rtainly have to cons alt the provincial Government, 
be largely ^guided by their opinion in determ 
e extra seats should be filled by election or by nomina¬ 
tion. Our colleague Sir Sankaran Nair, however, would accept the 
committee’s report. 


Town and Country. 

28. We come now to the distribution of representation between 
town and country. The committee have not dealt with this question 
on any uniform system, and we cannot but think that this detracts 
from the value of their recommendations. The point is an important 
one, and as it seems to us requires reasoned treatment. After re¬ 
ligion and race the boundary between town and country is the 
greatest dividing line that runs through the Indian people, li cor¬ 
responds closelv with the division between English education and 
vernacular •; between experience of self-government and lack of 
such experience ; between the existence the newspapers professions, 
bar libraries, societies, etc., and their absence. ^ It is roughly the diff¬ 
erence between the old India and the new, the forces that are pres¬ 
sing us forward and those that are holding us back. These arc in 
our view elements which ought to be measured on a uniform scale 
ill round, and the relative importance of which ought to be assessed 
in each province. The committee have not attempted this task. 
What they have done is to accept the schemes for uroan electorates 
put forward by provincial governments with indifference to the hot 
that these are based on very varying principles. In Madras, Bomba>, 
Bengal and the United Provinces the method adopted has been to 
lake very large towns only and either to give them separate constitu¬ 
encies or to group two towns together in one constituency : at the 
other extreme is the system adopted in the I unjab and Binar and 
Orissa of separating only one or two of the very largest towns, and 
then grouping all other towns, cantonments, and in the 1 unjab 
cV en notified areas, ot one or two divisions into single constitu¬ 
encies : between these extremes comes the Central provinces sys¬ 
tem of grouping towns varying in population from 46000 to 4.000 
into groups of from three to nine towns and making each group a 
constituency. We cannot think that all these varying principles 
can be sound. That their adoption will give rise to great inequali¬ 
ties is shown by the following statement : 

Yid.—8 
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Percentage - - 

of urban seats Percentage of total population living m 
towns with population of over— 


of in general, non 
Province. Muslim, Mus- 


1. Madras 

2. Bombay 

3. Bengal' 

4. United 
Provinces 

5. Punjab 

6. Bihar 6 c 

Orissa 

7. Central 
Provinces 


lim and Sikh 

5,000 

10,000 

20,000 

50,000 

100,00a 

seats. 






2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

15 

16 

10 

6 

3 

2 

22 

20 

15 

12 

9 

S 

23 

8 

6 

4 

3 

3 

14 

18 

9 

12 

7 

8 

5 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

14 

5 

3 

2 

1 

V 

9 

18 

8 

5 

3 

1 

i 


In every province, whatever their difference of industrial or com¬ 
mercial development, there must come a stage in the growth ot 
towns though it need not be the same stage everywhere, where 
proximity of residence gives rise to distinctively urban interests. 
* r b ara - *33 °f the Reforms Report it was suggested that the begin 
nings of such a process occurred in town of 10,000 people* manv 
persons would agree that for political purposes the process was suffi¬ 
cient y complete ,n towns of 5 o ; ooo people and not in towns of much 
Mna id popii aticm. We would have preferred that some such 
standard should have been adopted in the first place, and thereafter 
some uniform system of weighing applied to the town representation, 
.ihis would give a reasonable and a roughly uniform representation 
to the urban areas in the various provinces. We may illustrate our 
meaning by an example. If we take a population of 50,000 as the 
criterion for a town, and if we decide that a town population should 
have twice as much representation as the rural population, then 
acceptmg the percentages in column 6 of the statement above w<* 
‘houiw ti.\ the proportion of urban representation in the various nro 
vinces as follows :— H 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 


iiab 


Pi 


evinces 


6 per cent 
18 


0 

8 
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ir&nd Orissa ... ... 2 per 

ral Provinces ... ... 2 

lie results would be markedly different from those of the 
committee’s method of procedure. We do not put them forward as 
a final solution ; but we feel that the question requires more exa¬ 
mination from the point of view of principle than it has received. 

The Indian Legislature- 

31. The Principle of bifurcation in the central legislature for the sake 
of obtaining a better representation of interests therein, is accepted 
by us ; though our colleague, Sir James Meston, would have frankly 
preferred to make no radical change in the structure of the central 
legislature until experience had been gained of the changes contem¬ 
plated in the provinces. We all agree, however, that, be the form 
of the central legislature what it may, the power of the Government 
of India to secure the legislation which they desire in essential 
matters must, as stated by the authors of the Report, remain in¬ 
disputable. 



A Bicameral Legislature 

32. There are two ways in which a bicameral legislature can le 
created consistently with this cardinal requirement. 1 he first is 
the method of the Report. The Council of State is there designed 
not primarily as a revising chamber but as the organ, when the occa¬ 
sion requires, of essential legislation. The idea of the authors is 
that the Governor-General-in Council should have power, by certi¬ 
ficate. to secure legislation that he deems essential to peace, order 
or good government, either through the Council of State alone in 
the event of a sudden emergency, or by the Council of State in dis¬ 
regard of the wishes of the Assembly in cases where that body had 
taken a line which would defeat the purpose of the legisl: Cion. 
Under this scheme there indeed be provision for joint sitting at which 
the will of the majority would prevail ; but that arrangement would 
not be intended for Government legislation to which there was strong 
non-ofheial opposition. The figures given in para. 2S2 of * he 
Report make it plain that no Government Bill which did not carry 1 
with it a substantial part of the non-official vote could sut\ cert «it, 
.1 j<> ; ' sitting. The Report definitely relies upon the spe 
ficate power to secure essential legislation. It follows that if the 
Council of State is as matter of regular practice to serve when re¬ 
quired as an effective legislature, it should comprise a strong elccUai 
element; and this the Report proposes (para. 277) to provide be the 
method of indirect election by the non-official members of provincial 
councils At the same time the authors of the Report indicate that 
they do not look on this position as final ; it is their aim tit t ^he 
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nc/l of State should develop into a normal second chamber 1 ^**™*- 
hi) ; and they seek to give it from the outset something of this 
aracter by advising that qualifications be prescribed which will 
ensure a certain dignity and sobriety in its membership. 






33 - The other method of attaining the object in view places 
, reliance on the certificate power and more on the joint sitting 
Its advocates doubt whether the certificate power will in practice be 

.uincienuy elastic and durable to ensure at all times the passin" of 

essentia 1 Government legislation. While therefore they would retain 
‘h° ccrtifieate for use only in an extreme emergency, thev would 
se constitute both chambers as to afiord the Government a reason- 
f , t b of seguring enough support among the many different 
merests represented to carry their Bills at a joint session. So stated 
me divergence of views may not appear very striking • but anv 
departure from that part of the scheme which treats the certificate 
procedure as the mainstay of Government legislation at once opens 
the door to a very different constitutional position. There would 
then be good reasons for constructing India’s bicameral legislature 
on the lines of others in the world : leaving the progressive elements 
to find their representation in the Assembly, and giving the Council 
of State toe definite character of a revising chamber by making it 
the orgail of conservative and stable opinion. 












Additional difficulties* 

34. Between these two alternatives the main issues are fairlv 
c.eir ; but additional complications arise from the fact that the 
committee s report throws little light upon the practical possibilities 
0[ the methods of election to the Indian legislature. If the Assom- 
oly could be constituted by direct election, then the indirect 
.•lection to the Council of State which the first plan involves might 
be accepted as no more than a minor drawback. If, however, it 
becomes necessary to choose the elective portion of the Assembly 
by indirect election, and if no better electoral colleges can be 
devised for it than the non-official members of the provincial 
councils, than we are faced with the serious anomaly of one and the 
same very limited electorate choosing representatives to both cham¬ 
bers. When on this situation the additional limitations o" the 
communal system are superimposed, we doubt if the result of 
posuin-i would be tolerable. On the other hand if the Councilor 
Vau r wer,; t0 he constituted on ordinary senatorial lines, it would 
namraUy be chosen direct election and b> a restricted eleuenate. 
n.o nature of the elections to the Assembly, though still an impm- 






misTfy 
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tan in itself, would then at all events not complicate 
taf the method of constituting the Council. The reasons 
establishing direct election however for the lower chamber 
would indirectly gain in strength ; for it w r ould be anomalous that 
the popular body should have a less direct mandate than the 
revising body. 


35. These seem to us the governing conditions of the problem be- 
fore-us. As we said in para. 114 of our first despatch, the terms of re¬ 
ference to the franchise committee precluded them from reviewing the 
whole of the relevant considerations. They were not invited to 
consider either the functions or the composition of the Council of 
State, but were asked to advise on the composition of the Assembly 
on the assumption that the Council of State would be constituted 
in the manner and for the purposes proposed in the Report, and as 
regards the Council of State to examine only the method of election ; 
and this limitation must be borne in mind in considerina: their 
proposals. The committee’s recommendations tor the Assembly 
are briefly stated in para. 33 of their report. They have not refer¬ 
red to the proposals which we ourselves placed before them, and 
which are repeated in Appendix III to this despatch. We hoped 
to discuss our suggestions with the committee in the light of the 
information which they had collected in the provinces, and without 
which it w r as clearly impossible for the Government of India to 
formulate a complete scheme, in particular, w r e were anxious that 
the possibility of direct election to the Assembly, to which wc 
attached great importance, should be examined in the light of the 
provincial figures for electorates ; but there were other questions 
in particular questions of the balance of interests, on which, ha! 
time permitted, more light would have been thrown by an exchange- 
ot views. The chairman thought that nothing would be gained, by 
a conference at which the Government of India were not prepared 
to formulate a complete scheme ; he preferred to conclude 1 
report without conferring with us and there are therefore some 
points on which the reasons for the committee’s divergence from 
our pwn proposals are not clear. 

36. The committee have accepted our view that if all the 
interests which, following the plan of the Report, it is desirable 
to include arc to find representation in the Assembly, the strength 
oi the cleotVve portion of that body must be raised to 73 or do. 
1 he d 1 i:crentes of detail between the committees scheme ami our 
ovn tr»* exhibited in the following tables :• - 
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Government of India’s Proposals- 



Ma ■ 

Bombay 

Bongai 

l r ilotl Provinces ... 

Punjab 

Iff bar and Orison 
Central Provinces... 

A : mm 
Burma* 

Belhi 

Total 


—: z/ 


-•fcidras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

^niied Provinces 
Punjab 

Pinar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
Burma 

European non-official 
community 
Total 


O 

9 

5 

5 
8 
3 

6 
3 
2 
3 


44 12 


a 

i 

i 
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3 

3 

I 


| 2 

3 M 
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3 

1 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 


o 8 

_ o 
5 3 


OQ 


1 
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Committee's Proposals. 

CoiiAiry al Landholders. 
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The •“wfcmont for Burma is only tentative. 

.. A *J 0U 77? * see ’ therc is no great difference between our resnec- 

(wpTrgcnndon - ^ ^ non ' spec ’ al (general//;^ communal) 

. ir suu.aion. but the committee have applied the Co-ress- 

to ihf. \! 3 C1, wh,ch ielaled 10 the Indian legislature as a whole 
P , ' %;'%* b . v , itficlr - and have recommended a hid. V 

r 1 f Mu#ll,n ^ats (a 4 out of 73 Indian elected seats) than 
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>;ils, which were based on their strength in the vari<j[uj 
, would give them. While the majority of us are prepared 
Ccept their recommendation on this point, our colleague Sir 
William Vincent dissents and regards the Muslim representation 
proposed by the committee as excessive. The special interests for 
which we proposed to make provision were the great landholders, 
European interests. Indian commerce and the two large cities of . 
Calcutta and Bombay. The committee have omitted any special 
urban representation ; they have not taken into account my Euro¬ 
pean interests outside commerce ; they have increased the 
representation of the landholders proposed by us from 7 to 10 j 
they have decreased the European seats from 9 to 7 and have 
increased the seats given to Indian commerce from 3 to 4. It 
would have been convenient if they had stated their reasons. We 
think that the representation of landholders is excessive in itself, 
considering their representation in the Council of State, and that 
its distribution between provinces does not accord with the impor¬ 
tance of thp landed classes in them. Moreover the committees 
treatment of landed property in the Assembly, where its interests 
are probably less immediate than in the provincial councils, is not 
consistent with the restricted representation which they have 
assigned in the latter. We think that it would be disproportionate 
10 reserve one elected seat to Delhi ; its interests when necessary, 
like those of any other minor province, could be sufficiently met 
by nomination. We also deprecate the reduction and restriction 
of the European representation. As was pointed out in His 
Excellency’s speech which we attached to our first despatch, many 
of the questions which will come before * the Assembly will he of 
great interest to European commerce, and we think that it should 
be strongly, represented there. We feel therefore that in these 


espects the committee’s scheme is open to criticism 


an 


should prefer not to endorse it until we know how it is receive 1 l>y 
those affected. 

Method of Election- 

37. On the important question of the method ot election the 
committee have decided that direct election to the Assembly is 
-mpossible. The conclusion is on** which we are not unanimous in 
accepting. Some of us consider that the results given in para 34 
ot the committee’s report are enough to condemn the proposal there 
made ; and they think that closer investigation of the provincial 
m:v rial is required. The committee have not mentioned in their 
. p rt (para 34; whether they propose that the elections the 
general and communal scats allotted to each province in die 
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fly shall be made by the non-official members of that prd 
/as a whole, or only by those of the community concerned 
intentions are clear from heir Appendix IX. We agree 
with them that the former alternative is not feasible. The Muham¬ 
madan members of the provincial councils would not wish their 
o\\ n representatives in the Assembly to be returned by an elec- 
. orate in which the Hindus preponderate. But if the voting is to 
, the ccns, ' luen cies, already so restricted that on 
„ lin e , rag T . e I eleven voters return one member, would be smaller 
fj.' __ n ,, (l “’. / or example, 13 Muhammadan members with 

return twn 6 n addl , tlon - of 0I ) e or l "o nominated members would 
return two members to the Assembly; in Bihar 17 Muham¬ 
madan members would elect two members ; in the Punjab o Sikh 
member-electors would return one representative A Sority 'of 

me »’od of constitutingthe 
Bridsh India * ** argCI ' chamber of 'he new legislature ot 

3S. Those of us who take this view observe that the committee's 
rea ons against direct election are of a permanent nature and if 
accepted offer no promise of a speedy change to healthier methods. 
I hey note that the committee are in error in saying that all local 
Uovernmems advised that elections should be indirect. The IJihar 
■ 4 ~ V ssa ^OTemment gave an opinion to the contrary, hut in any 
ease those of us who think that every effort must be made to secure 
fY/-' Ll -ml (U t 0nS t0 ^ Assem bly would be prepared to require local 
natur / ( v ** ° t ma f e a furtller examination of a matter which 
th<> ° .P rima yy interest to them. They do not think 

t l, L . c n , J' witiJ u n 0xhausts lhc possibilities. The work of 
.,,, nf t a . 1 f.? isiature l wi!1 require a wider outlook and higher stan- 
1 in 1 / en _ l -t than can be provided by the large electorate 
“ P ro P osed for lhe provincial councils; they see no objection 
t )' r ' ,rl ' o a.substantiiilly higher franchise being adopted for elec- 
' " ’ than for provincial elections ; they think it 

~ . e franchise must be raised if direct elections are 

ir' U |. i° ’ e attained for the Assembly, and they would much prefer 
f ep at ° ncc ' lnstcad of concluding that this would 

® ’.. ' J , m , u . C l Power to the landholders, who according to the com 

DK.ra c T f SO ( ‘ nj °y th< ; ir separate representation, they would 

,, - a asccr f m "hat voters would be forthcoming on the 

" L i, Urban an<l rUr , al arca? ' a " d 'hen to decide the details 
Utc constituencies ; it might well be that 
iaucltiuldors were needed. 

3 V- * h<r majority of us 


sepa 


seals 


prepar 


1 accent 
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AVe do so with regret, for we look upon direct elec 
only svstem that is compatible with true responsibili 
luc voters/ And we do not accept any arguments which would 
relegate the creation of direct electorate for the Assembly to an 
indefinite future. We consider that it will be the clear duty of 
the Government of India to devise such an electorate before the 
enquiry of the first statutory commission. But for the moment we 
recognize that the large electorates for the provincial councils 
could not be polled again for the chambers of the Indian legislature ; 
and it will take time to work out a separate franchise which will 
not be too high or very artificial or so diffused as to make canvass¬ 
ing impracticable. We take the committee’s proposals therefore as 
they stand, subject to the criticisms of certain details in the foregoing 
paragraphs. We agree to an Assembly composed of 80 elected 
and 40 nominated Members, of whom 26 shall be officials ; and 
until the first statutory commission reports, we would allow the 
elected members to be ' chosen by the non-official members of the 

. m, 1 _1 ... . * 


The nominated members we shoul 


provincial legislatures, 
apportion as follows :— 

Official Members 

Members of the Executive Council 

Secretaries to the Government of India 

Provincial and departmental officials and experts — 


12 


Non-official members 


26 

14 - 


Total 


Council of State- 

40. Turning to the Council of State, the committee haw 
recommended a slight addition to its elected element and consequen¬ 
tly to its total strength. In this conclusion we agree, but die main 
argument that weighs with us is that, unless the original proportion 
of size is maintained between the two bodies, the Council 01 Stale 
may lack the .authority which should attach to it in cases where Its 
opinion is in opposition to the Assembly. \\c do not :\<y the 
same weight as the committee have done to the need lot nieeb 
adjusting the claims 0) the provinces and the communities in the 
Council of State as well as in the lower chamber. 1 hoy have here 
departed from the scheme of the Report as regards the spceiAl 
Muhammadan and landholder seats, and have proposed that these 
also shall he filled by the non official members of the provin ml 
councils, while Appendix X of the report shows that the election 
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ollow class and communal line?. The proposal is it 
workable. It would allow nine Sikh electors to return a 

Toler- in the ; “ nd “ " 0uld enable sis landholder 

"fS“ ' , e Lnit ed Provinces to return a member to the Council 

4 “o- J? ss 

method oflc^n We t„ a ^ eP V lhe proposalB °f the committee for the 
"' mbly is Tmposs ble ^ *° Und '• Whether direct election for the 

- ™ no. ■satu r sL-rT r 

'ion to that body is strono-W , r , k, noth that direct elec- 
cannot be attained there "is no ^ernativT'bmTo * U 

constituencies electing directly to the Council of State TV? ni 
die elected members of both chambers from tt,„ r °’ obtain 

college would reduce the smaller chamber-the CouncaVsSS 
to a position barely distinguishable from that of a standing Snd 

- ommittee of the Assembly. We are anxious that the ComcU 
f. ! nld partake ot the character of a hall of elder statesmen ; and 
■ dia purpose we should make its membership subject to a hi-’n 
-v^ard of qualification. Having gone so far, "we sUld see^5 

pr'vince an el^oMte” of % ^ f “ rther and P r0vidin « for each 

same qualiSons a/T I,0 °°u- 1° l!5 °^ VOterS ’ Passed of 

ip of the Connr i h °/ e o' VhlCh We should P res cnbe for 
ci-ct to that body from 1 ° If 1 - 6 ’ wb0 s ’h° u ld be required to 
would v irv hetvw,L r0m m0ng the,r own number. The details 

to consult local Governments ^pon* ^ VOul<i °i COUrs . e be necessary 
befr re the first elections fnr »k , m ' Iheru IS aru P le time 

we recommend that the inquiry 'shouMbe toThls extern ^ened 

„ .ttj.r-* is «* ree / 0 „ r 

fhe foilo ving form S f— “ fegardS * he C ° Undl ° f State would take 

klected by restricted constituencies in:— 

ras, loinbay, Bengal, the United Provinces and 
he Punjab ( 3 each) _ _ 

lahar and Orissa, Burma and the Central Provinces 
\ 2 each ) _ 




by ( hambers of Commerce 


't otal elected members 
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lated non-official members — 

_iai members— 

...embers of the Executive Council 
Secretaries to the Government of India 
Provincial and departmental officials 

Total Officials 


<§L 


10 

1 1 

zS 


Grand Total — 56 


In allowing for communal interests, we should reserve for 
Muhammadans one seat in each of the provinces which have three 
seats, and one seat alternately in Bihar and Orissa and in the Central 
Provinces. One of the Punjab seats we should keep for Sikhs. 

43. The question remains whether the officials appointed to 
the Council of State should be approximately the same as those 
nominated to the Assembly or not. It would not be easy tor the 
provinces to spare a double set of senior officials for the comp.na¬ 
tively prolonged sessions of the Indian legislature ; nor if ih • 
certificate power is freely used would the presence of so many be 
necessary*for the purposes of joint sessions. 1 here are also advan¬ 
tages in having the same officials in touch with the proceedings in 
both chambers ; and although in practice it wil mean that the two 
chambers cannot sit at the same time, we advise that the same offi ¬ 
cials should as far as possible be members of both. 

44. We should the more regret our inability to present you at 
this stage with a complete scheme, to which local Governments had 

nted if we did not feel that it arises from causes wholly beyor ;1 
our control, and that there is yet an opportunity for further investi¬ 
gation. The extreme difficulty of combining the security of Govern¬ 
ment in essential matters with the need for greater representation of 
interests is apparent and calls for no demonstration. The ' m i 
of the official element available for the legislative purpose of thf 
central Goverment is limited; and in the long run, if we arc 
adhere, as we wish to do, to the fundamental principles o ) die 
Reforms Report, it must be the ultimate determining factor in what¬ 
ever disposition we make. For the rest, our aim should be to give 
the greatest scope to the representative principle and to in ike the 
business of the Indian legislature a reality to the electorate ; and tfaft 
host hope of doing so lies in establishing a system of direct elc.tio 1 
to both chambers. We recognize t’nat this is at die moment im 
piacticable ; but for the upper or senatorial chamber we adviv iluv 
die attempt be made. It can be done without delay, and di-rc ib n»> 
reason 10 fear that it will impede the introduction of reforms. 
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Conclusion. 

V>! " ow . to .?. um u P l 0,!r views upon the committee’s 

. ■ . '/'■ think that it w ill serve the immediate purpose of mak- 

clear to Parliamen. the general scope of the eiectomte which it 

l e prindD es t0 of Ct “ P lndia ; the pla >' which must he allowed 
. 1 Principles of communalism and special interests • and tin- 

? *• W. boJiit “ d fc 

E" 68 ; Whatever changes may be made on points on detail 
important as some of these are, will not impair the value of rte 
report from these points of view. At the same time we feel £ 

i h n a S v 1 the report ’ as for '"stance those affectin'* the 

dep cased classes, the non-Brahmins, the Muslim th* In n J a 

<1 division of urban and rural areas that we canAo w fp 
inquiry endorse ; while we desire more investigation into "the 1^^ 
tudon of the Indian legislature and the method of Section for" he 
Council of State. There is time for such inquiry : and n „r ■ f C 
mendation therefore is that the report with 'this deSnamh -0 ?" 
published, and the opinions of local Governments and of the'nnhiin 
generally be obtained upon them. p 

4I). Our Colleague, Sir Sankaran Nair is of opinion that in 
view of Indian political conditions, any invitation offurtherDuhlie 
cri.ictsm ,n India is to b* deprecated. 'He would, without wS" 

or further discussion in India, leave to the authorities in England* 
Jo „ n ° U0U l >t sive such opportunities as they think fit to 1, 
die- d c!s^on"oTJii rC1>re r pntati - Ve , b0 , dies t0 raake their representations 

STSSSA 2 

to the minute of dissent already submitted bv him. P 
•n on P UUr Collea f 00 Sir William Vincent has stated his view®- 

ipoi questions of Muhammadan representation and the Indian 

K^ihluiure m a separate minute of dissent. 

Chelmsford 
C. C. Mi nro 
C. Sankaran Nair 
C. R. Lowndes 
W. H. Vincent 
]. S. Meston 
T. H. Holland 
R. A. Mant 


The Functions ieport. 

The summary of the Report of the Soutliborough Committee on 
Division of Functions (io March ’19) is as follows ;— 

The report is six in sections. The important are No. II, which deals 
with provincial functions and relations between the provinces and the 
•Government of India, No. Ill in which the transfer of functions and 
the powers of the Governor in Council in relation to transferred 
subjects are discussed, and Nos. IV and V. in which proposals re¬ 
garding the Public Services and Finance respectively are put forward. 
Much of the report does not lend itself readily to summary being of 
a technical and implicated nature but the main proposals can be 
briefly described. 

Provinces and Imperial Government. 

2. Section II.—The committee have prepared two lists showing 
(i) all-India subjects and (ii) provincial subjects. Among the most 
important subjects proposed for inclusion in the all-India list are. 
naval, military and aerial matters, foreign relations and relations with 
native states, railways (with certain exceptions), communications of 
military importance, posts and telegraphs, currency and coinage, 
sources of Imperial revenue, law of status, property, civil rights, etc., 
commerce, shipping and major ports, criminal law f central police 
organization and railway police, possession and use of arms, central 
institutions of scientific and industrial research, ecclesiastic adminis¬ 
tration and all-India services. In the provincial list the most import¬ 
ant items are : local self-government, medical administration and edu¬ 
cation, sanitation, education (with certain exception), provincial build¬ 
ings, communications other than those of military importance, light 
and feeder railways in certain cases, irrigation and canals, land 
revenue administration, agriculture, civil veterinary departments 

iries, co-operative societies, forests, excise, administration- of 
justice, development of industries, police, prisons and reformatories. 
•Control of newspapers and presses, provincial borrowing. 

3. The provincial subjects will be divided into reserved mid 
transferred, and it ts proposed that the powers of the Government of 
India in regard to provincial subjects should vary according to this 
division. The committee recommend that intervention in transferred 
subjects should be allowed only for two purposes, viz. : — 

(1) To safeguard the administration of all-India subjects. 
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To decide questions arising between two or more provi'f 
failing agreement between the provinces concerned. 

In respect, however, of certain special subjects they retain a 
certain power of control in the hands of the Government of India by 
making the subjects “provincial, subject to Indian legislation." In 
tli ' case of reserved subjects the committee recognise that no 
speci ic restrictions . can be imposed on the Government of India’s 
general powers of control, but feel that the control should vary 
according as the subjects arc administered by provincial governments 
as agents of the Government of India or as provincial functions pro- 
nerly so called. In respect of the former the Government of India’s 
powers of control must remain absolute but in regard to the latter 
they propose to secure that the Governor General in Council shall 
exercise his power of control with due rega-d to the purpose of 
the new Government of India Act. 1 

4. The general effect of the proposals will be to leave the 
provinces free to legislate on provincial subjects, reserved and trans- 
i'eri 'j.l, which are not specially made subject to Indian legislation 
except in cases where the proposed Bills affect powers expressly 
reserved ro the Government of India by statute, or amend any pro- 
u ion of certain specified ail India Acts, or amend any section of an 
Act which by the term : of the Act itself is specially protected. They 
I •» p opotic that the Governor nhall have power to reserve tor the con* 

r n of the Governor-General provincial Bills which appear 
1* hun 10 affect any matter specially committed to his charge, anv 
nn. i subject or the interests of any other province, and shall be 
ivpuircd similarly to reserve Bills which affect the religion ot 
art} c.dA.s university Bills shifting boundaries of reserved and 
transterred subjects, and railway or tramway Bills. 

Section III. 1 he committee preface their discussion of the 
’ransfev of subjects with a statement of reservations which accom¬ 
panied the proposals of local Governments. The Madras Govern-* 
rm nt • ere wholly opposed to any scheme involving dualism the 
■ Governments of Bombay and the Punjab and the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Assam proposed altcrnativ schemes involving n • 
nvi.Nion of functions and the Chief Commissioner of the 
i rovinces desired a period of training before the introduction of tile 
Report scheme^ The most important subjects proposed for transfer 
’ are local Self-Government, medical administration and education. 
85,111 education (with certain exceptions), provincial buildings! 

V >ln . I,luni . < ?' lt! ,ns °d ier ^ an those of military importance, light 
leaner railways and tramways (in certain cases), agriculture civil 
veterinary department, ,fi hertics (except in Asaam), co-opts . 
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Hfrs/foreslS in Bombay, Excise (except in Assam) subjec- 

i^ci-cj^safeguards, and the devolpment of industries. Mr. Couchman 
is unable to recommend the transfer af any subject in Madras as he 
feels that the proposals of the Franchise Commitee will result in the 
return of a large majority of Brahmans, in whose hands the interests 
of the masses will not be safe. 

6. The committee recommend that the Governor should be 
free to intervene in the administration of transferred subjects. 

(i) in defence of reserved subjects 

(ii) in defence of his special responsibilities under the instru¬ 

ment of instructions. 

In cases of the former description if the Governor fails to get de¬ 
partments concerned to agree, he will himself decide the point in issue 
and will be empowered to call on the minister to resign in cases uf 
necessitv. If the case is an emergent one requiring immediate 
action, the Governor will be able to certify it as such, whereupon 
the Governor in Council will take action. Rules are suggested for 
regulating the relations between the two portions of the Governm m 
and defining the authority of the Governor J. hr* gist nr ih«- M 
(0 each side Is tiot to interf< unduly with th C-) l f n ' 'j- 1 

nor shall decide which side has jurisdiction when that is in doubt 
(3) the Governor shall sec that all orders of the Governor-Genera! m 
Council arc carried out, (4) the Governor shall call joint meetings 
in cases where reserved and transferred departments are concerned 
and shall decide in cases of disagreement. (5) tbe Governor in 
Council can administer a transferred subject in an emergency 1:1 tbe 
absence of a minister. 


7. In defence of his special responsibilities under the instru¬ 

ment of instructions the Governor should have similar powers^ 
Draft clauses defining the Governor's special responsibilities are 
included in the report: the matters covered ty them are tbe main¬ 
tenance of peace and tranquillity and preventton of religious m,.', 
racial conflict, the grant of monopolies or special prm eyes to pn- 
vate undertakings contrary to the public interests and uo air 
crimination in commercial and industrial matters, du ^ 1 j 

the interests of the Anglo-Indian or Domiciled Community am t* 

»he public services, and protection of the special educationu lniereSiSj 
oi Muslims, religious institutions, and depressed and >aeL\vai 
classes. 

8. Section IV.—Public services. 

THg committee recommend that the public services employed 
under provincial governments be classified into three d .• nn.s, 
namely, Indian, provincial an.l subordinate. I he clroi criterion 
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nting authority. The Indian services 
5 to methods laid down in statutory orders by 
ate and appointments to these services will be 

made by the Secretary of State, who will also fix rates of pay, 

sanction all new appointments, and secure pensions by statutory 
orders under the new Government of India Bill. The committee 
recommend that statutory rules should provide that no orders 

affecting adversely emoluments or pensions shall be passed in 
regard to officers of all-India services in transferred departments 
without the concurrence of the Governor. As a special measure of 
protection in the case of the Indian Medical Service they propose 
■.h-u if the medical department is transferred, statutory orders should 
provide that the private practice of officers of the Indian Medical 
Service will be regulated only by the Secretary of State They 

further recommend that the Governor should be charged with the 
protection of the public services and with the duty of seeing that no 
order affecting adversely the pension or emoluments of any officer 
ire passed before they have been considered by both parts of the 
government. Appeals against such orders should lie to the Goven- 
ment of India and Secretary of State, and no officer of an all-India 
service should be ’liable to dismissal except by order of Secretary 
uf State. Questions of promotion, posting and discipline of* officers 
with duties in both reserved and transferred depatments should be 
tr-we in the manner explained above in connection with the rela¬ 
tions of Governor in Council and ministers. 



the appoi 
__ bited accordin; 
tKe Secretary of St 



Provincial Division : Pending legislation which will regulate rec¬ 
ruitment, trainnmg, iscipline, and the general conditions of service 
or the provincial services, it is proposed that the existing rules 
should mu/aits mutandis be binding on ministers as regards transferred 
department . In regard to pay, allowances, leave, etc. local Govern- 
menU will be granted wide powers. In the matter of discipline 
the mam features of the procedure proposed for all India servi 
diouid apply to existing members of provincial services. Incase 
of imure entrants all orders affecting emoluments and pensions, and 
Tilers or dismissal, should require the personal concurrence uf 
hie ( lovcrnor. 


Subordinate Division : the rights and privileges of present incum¬ 
bent* should be maintained by means of directions to the Governor 
lit Council as regards reserved subjects and instructions to the Go 
vernor in respect of t d subjects. So far as future entrants 

c oiiccrn^ 1 \ the Governor in ouncil and Governor and ministers 
:au -si . .. -u i - regulate the entire working of the services. 

' i conclusion, the committee suggest that as tar as possible 
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all-India services should be secured in the 

under which they were recruited. The principle 
shall not press hardly on members of the services should 
be formally recognised in the future. 


9. Section V.—Finance. 


Under this head the most important proposals are 

(1) that a strong audit system independent of the Governor in 
Council and ministers he established and that audit reports be laid 
before provincial legislatures ; 


(2) that provincial finance departments should be reserved and 
that in relation to transferred subjects the duties of the department 
should be to advise and criticise, final decision resting with the 
minister subject to assent of the Governor ; 

(3) that a list of taxes which local Governments may impose 
without previous sanction of the Government of India should be 
included in a schedule to be provided for by rule ; 

(4) that provincial Governments should ordinarily b* 
through the Government of India, but, subject to approval of that 
Government as to time and method of borrowing, should be free to 
borrow in Indian market in certain circumstances ; 


(5) that subject to certain simple regulations provincial govern¬ 
ments should be left to their own responsibility in the disposal of 
their balances ; 

(6) that a schedule of municipal and local taxation should be 
prescribed by the Governor General in Council and previous sanc¬ 
tion should only be required in case of tax not included in schedule. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S VIEWS. 

The Government of India accept generally the lists of all-lndi. 
and provincial subjects; changes proposed are for the most . arc 
additions to make lists more specific or complete. They also accept 
general principles for regulation of intervention by the Goveinnicn; 
of India in provincial subjects, while suggesting some what different 
procedure in matter of provincial legislation in interests of simpli¬ 
city. Principal changes in this respect are. (1) to give Government 
‘of India right to legislate in provincial matters where uniformity is 
desirable instead of marking transferred subjects as subject to 
Indian legislation, and (2) to give the Governor greater freedom m 
lb utter of reserving bills by omitting provision for compulsory 

9 
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__ ,^ n * Government of India also agree with committee aS' i.v, 

S>F:rr&ments > powers of intervention in transferred subjects though 
vney would very slightly the procedure in emergency cases where 
minister is unable to accept Governor’s decision ; they generally 
approve proposals regarding rules of executive business and instru 
rnep.t of instructions of which a draft is appended to despatch. 
x hey regard the list of transferred subjects as generally suitable but 
*re unable to agree to transfer of higher education and development 
0[ m du 3 tries. Their views regarding finance and services have been 
expressed m an earlier despatch which will be published shortly 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA DESPATCH (4th) 
ON THE FUNCTIONS REPORT. 


To the Secretary of State. 


•Sim!a t April i6 t } ig+ 


u \Ve have the honour to lay before you our views upon the 
enclosed Report which was presented to us on March 10,1010” 
(by the Southborough Committee on Functions). 

[The text of this despatch contains 37 pages of Foolscap, beside 
'ou- appendices covering four pages. It sets forth the -eneral 
principles on which the division should he effected as well as \ 
less detailed scheme based on these principles The 
irornTf * * SU * 0mary of the dcs P atch with extensive extracts 


THE OFFICIAL SUMMARY. 

Ihe Functions Committee General Principles. 

Sc. far as the general principles are concerned, the Government 
' . mu ', invite attention to the two categories of subjects into 

y ncli he totality of the functions of the Government are broadlv 

divined m the Reforms report : the Transferred subjects and t! - 
reserved subjects. So far as the transferred subjects arc concerned 
the statutory withdrawal of the Government of India’s authoring 
HUM • > except or* specified grounds must be definitely recognised 

as exempting them from any responsibility in respect of such matters 
IC; ® f Slutc and Parliament. Transferred subjects j„ 

a word, must, they say, henceforth be recognised as resting ,' the 
Rl ‘ ■' ■’ pev ‘ *>ui-.e of power— a legislature in India. ' 
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Mpre^ards reserved provincial subjects, the position is mc r e 
‘tm. Hitherto the wide general control that the Government 
India has, under Sec. 45 of the Government of India Act and 
under the various financial and other Codes regulating the action 
the local Governments through control over expenditure, over 
local Governments obviated the need for any. hard and fast division 
of powers. In the administration of customs and income tax, for 
instance, the Local Governments are merely agents of the Govern 
nient of India. In others, such as police, law and justice, and 
commercial legislation the Government of India’s responsibility for 
the security and the fulfilment of the financial obligations of India 
necessarily gave it great powers of supervision and control. The 
Government of India state that in respect of the agency-subjects 
it must clearly be in the competence of the principal to vary or even 
to withdraw the authority delegated to the agent. With, regard to 
all other provincial subjects which are not transferred, while recog 
nising that it is clearly desirable to give the provinces a greater field 
of action than they have enjoyed in the past, the Government of 
India fully accept the proposition that an official Provincial Govern 
mei^trrnust remain amenable to the Government of Indi^ and the 
Secretary of State and Parliament in matter in respect of which it i? 
not amenable to its legislature. While unfettered legal supremacy 
will be retained for the Central Government in these matters, it 
should, they say, in future be exercised with regard to the question. 

* ow far the action of the Local Government is in accordance wuh 
the wishes of its legislature. The latter will, not they carefully point 
out, be the determining factor but it will be one factor which wT 
be taken into consideration in matters of control. With regard to 
the exact proposals regarding division of subjects, the Government of 
India propose to place an officer on special duty to as^st ’nil 
prepare the legislation needed to give effect to the policy of delega¬ 
tion of control referred to in para 26 of the Committtee’s report 
As regards reservation of subjects, the Government of India staid 
there is no justification ior laying the personal responsibility ;»ua 
the Governor as it would impair the corporate responsibility ol the 
Governor and his Council 


Provincial Legislation. 

As regards Provincial Legislation, the Government of India stick 
t0 la(j i r proposal in their memorandum of Nov. 20, 1918 in prefer¬ 
ence to those of the Committee. The suggestions were that tb* 
exercise of the central Government’s power to intervene in :ransf w rcrd 
subjects should be specially restricted to the following : — 
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T^r<,.hl^f f / S w d thC admin , istra . tion of the Govern ment~ of 
TwgJa subjects, (2) to secure uniformity of legislation where such 

aigislatum is considered desirable in the interests of India or of more 
than one Drovmoe. (?\ tr> cnU,.n^ _• . . v ' 


to 


than one province, {31 to safeguard the public services “and (a) 
aeudo questions which affect more than one province. W 

, Jhe rejection of the Committee’s proposal is justified on grounds 
of simplicity, but it is clear that the Government of India, while 
-g eeiiig with the Committee’s idea of defining a definite field of All¬ 
odia Legislation, are not prepared to accept any limitations on their 
powers of legislation to secure uniformity, efficiency of Criminal 
,w and so on. They take the view that administra ive and eg a 
two powers must really reside in the same authority. g 

As regards the Governor’s use of discretion in the matter 
reserving Bills, the Government of India, to avoid , 
which they are called upon to prevent by the Governor General’s 
veto, a mistaken policy expressed in provincial legislation which the 
Governor has already assented, stale that the only solution is to 
embody in the Instruction to the Governor a direction that in con- 
sidermg whether a projected legislation on reserve subjects injuriously 
Elects his responsibility for them, he must pay regard to anv gc »eral 
principles laid down for their administration by the Government of 
India or the Sec retary of State. In the absence, moreover, of any 

, ofTndfa P in V or U d S er eX t e n UtiVe “"* 1 °"’ .^carded, the Government 
vi'n'^ru 1 er 1 secure efficiency in drafting, think that the 

using to see he t^ ,Sh0U,d be charged with the duty of scrub 
,he Council. P ro P osed ’ s within,the competence of 


Division of Subjects. 

° f l ndia J ay 8 reat emphasis on three or four 

lir‘ i nlirA th rd !a^ transferred as well as reserved subjects In the 
h M place they demand tnat they must have an unfettered rieht to 
o , .u„ a any time such information as they reo eao t 
provincial administration without ordinarily confirm f 
intervention on transferred su^cts ln the *con7« !!■! Zl 


' 7 JL ah me i director ot l riminal Tn mi 

2 Inspector-General of 


H oresls, 


:l-! rr,g f ion ’ and so on must continue to be vested in them 

t-ueu. vi omciai superiors, ror purposes ot 


mtsTfy 
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nd control in the matter of transferred s 
t of India, except in extreme cases when they would call 
the attention of the Governor to the defects disclosed, only rely on 
the fact of publicity and public criticism. Thirdly they claim, 
control over scientific research, such as that carried on at Pusa, at 
Debra Dun, and so on but will not interfere with the development 
of provincial research in any direction. Lastly, owing to the 
possibility of overlapping uncertainty or omissions in the enumera¬ 
tion and definition of subjects, they point out the need for an 
authority to determine on which side of the line a given topic falls. 
If it is a question between All India and Provincial subjects, such 
power they say must reside with the Governor-General in council ; 
and with the Governor personally if it is a question between reserved 
and transferred matters. 


<§L 


ubjects the 



Some Details. 

The Government of India remark that the Committee's All India 
list appears to them to he generally suitable. They however disswOt 
from the Committee’s proposal to increase the voice of the provincial 
Governments in the construction and working of light and feeder 
railways within their jurisdiction by the adoption of British Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure. Similarly in the case of power over inland 
water-ways they oppose the legislative procedure being inconvenient, 
dilatory, and unsuited to the matter. They prefer to have the exist¬ 
ing practice as regards the Railway Police. They postpone the exact 
division of spheres regarding the purchase of stores, and include 
among other things the question of food supply and Government 
servants’ conduct rules under the All-India list. They point out for 
the careful watching and handling of political activities throughout 
the country, from proceedings covered by the Criminal Law tc* 
Passive Resistance, or organised agitation, which may at any moment 
call for intervention, but think it better not to attempt lo gmher 
them up in any definition as an item in the All-India list prefers 'g 
to treat them under the Committee’s item No. 40. While generally 
- :ng with the Committee’s list of provincial subjects they 
elaborately oppose some of the proposals of the Committee as legates 
medical administration, education, industries and the control of the 
services and suggest the retransfer of transferred subjects in case ol 
a dead-lock. 
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#i 

ITT 


“The^ Committee would be the last to claim that their, 
enumeration and definition of subject heads has scientific 
precision ; and whatever time and care were to be extended on 
1*6nmg it, the possibility of overlapping, uncertainty or omission 
Tiiiiv remain. I here must therefore in any case be authority 
n determine on which side of the line a given topic falls. If it 
.'s a juestion between all India and provincial subjects, such power 
reside with the Governor General in Council, and with 
the Governor personally, if it is a question between reserved and 
transferred matters. 


All India Subjo cts. 


fl J he Committee s all-India list appears to us to be generally 
suitable; but we desire to suggest certain amendments of varyin" 
importance in the list as it stands, and to recommend the addition 
to it of certain matters which appear to us to be clearly of an all- 
India nature, and of sufficient importance to justify their inclusion. 

u 3 °- I tem 6 We agree with the Committee that, though 
railways are essentially an all-India subject, provincial Governments 
may well be given a larger voice in the construction and working 
of light and feeder railways within their jurisdiction. But the 
q>erihc proposal to adopt the British parliamentary procedure in 
u; f.asr, oight^ and feeder railways does not commend itself to us. 

v^n"tt U?\ ^ aV M a - lSe r n ° Ut of lhe s P ecial conditions in England 
f f] . J" U ** a ? In In dia. Legislation is ordinarily unnecessary 
, 1 he r P ur P l)Se ^ view and to have recourse to it would be dilatory 
ario expensive. It involves a marked departure from Indian 
methods of business that a department of the Government of India 
. -bng under the orders of that Government should appear as a 
party to plead n s case against the promoters of a private line before 
a select committee of the provincial legislature with a majority of 
lion-official members. It would still be necessary to reserve control 
over sue i projects by means of the veto, and we are opposed to 
giymg a i unreal appearance of discretion to the provincial councils. 
J tie Kailway Board, whose opinion we attach, are ooposed to the 
’ v .'n. We think that the simpler course will be to confine 
item (i {a) O) the all-India subjects to 

“ ys and tramways, except (i) tramways within municipal 


aiui (n) light arid feeder railways and tram 



Wisr#y 
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should then leave those two exceptions as provifl 
e£ts, the former transferred and the latter reserved, subject 
to such general principles as the Governor General in Council may 
prescribe and we should alter item 5 (d) of the provincial list: 
accordingly. The legislature of a province would deal with Bills 
for light and feeder lines in the same way as other legislation : but 
there should in our opinion be a standing order requiring at least 
two months notice of a motion for leave to introduce a Bill on this 
subject, in order that the Railway Board may have an opportunity 
of advising the local Government regarding it in time. 

“37. Item 28 requires some modification in regard to Railway 
Police . The position of the railway police differs from that o r the 
ordinary civil police in only two important respects. The first 
difference is that owing to the fact that railway administrations are 
not co-terminious with provinces it is in many cases convenient to give 
the railway police of one province jurisdiction over a special section 
of railway lying within an adjoining province. The second dil* 1 ence 
is that the cost of the railway police is divided between provincial 
Governments and the railway administrations. We would deprecate 
any change in the existing position, and would resist, any proposal 
which has the appearance of placing the organisation and control 
of the railway police to a greater extent than at present 
the hands of the .Government of India. All that is required is 
that the jurisdiction and cost of the railway police should be made 
an all-India matter. We recommend therefore that the words 44 so 


far as jurisdiction and cost are concerned ” be added to item 28. 

“38. We feel that item 30 as it stands does not fully covei the 
case of Medical Research. The Government of India maintain a 
bacteriological staff for enquiries connected with public health, and 
in addition to maintaining a central reseach institute they also 
provide part of the staff of some provincial institutions. They 
Jurther administer the Indian Research bund. We suggest rh: 
the words “Central agency for medical research and ’ should be 
inserted at the beginning of the entry. 

“39. Item 33 .—While we agree that Archeology should be 
classed as an all-India subject, we are anxious to consult the 
Government of Madras before we definitely recommend that the 
provincial archaeological establishment should be taken over by the 
Government of India. The position of the officers of the provincial 
department will we affected by this change, and wetlnnk. it 
tight that the local Government should be given an opportunity 


imstf} 
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, — ,. ' ress their views before a final decision is taken The 

VCArmnktees remark that the Government of India had suggested 

SrS’ u ™t Sy Tf°“' d cte ' d » s »" all-India subjecHs’not 

a^rsgh^pSr" but « 

omviS , ij < iuL“ 0ta ,u le °™i ssion > however, from the all-India and 
c oselv ioin^/n th « . sub Jf t °J with which stationary is 

ccculm SS The classification of this subject presents 
peculiar difficulties. We do not desire to see it made whollv All- 

Indian, white it :s clearly undesirable to make it entirely provincial 
Competition between local Government* ^ provincial. 

u, nu*, prices, and provincialstores Ta 
the same stimulus to industrial development which wai^ " 0t - ' 

to place large orders with smgle firms and Ihemby couKable 
them to compete successfully with foreign producers Any dfvtsSn 
oi the subject, however, is impossible without detailed investieadon 
We propose therefore, as recommended in para. 196 of the Indus 
trial Commission’s Report, to appoint a Committee as 'soon a« 
possible to examine tne extent to which decentralisation in reetrri. 
o stores will be possible; and in the meantime we suggest that 
• tores and stationery be added to the all-India list after item 20 
on the understanding that such measures of decentralisation as ate 
imroduc r| the ° OVc,nor General-in-Council to be advisable will be 
find r;f ac a e S ?n 0 Voth P thf ^ T should also 

provide for bethel S » 

experience in Indmhas pSved“hi° n ■ces's! : {y'""maktagAe 
,on of food-supply an all-India subject. The point Ts one which 
hardly calls tor argument; it is sufficient to say that in times of 

shortage, such as this country is now passing through, it is essential 
1 Government of India, should u, m a position if " 

.< -ctUrahse control of all food supplies. The same need has been 
^ felt in 11*. ease of fodder, fuel and other articles. The Central 
Go- .nmeut is the only authority which can adjudicate unon the 

m ° various Provinces; and we feel strongly 
any time We pmnos w* inte 1 r P rov,ntla ' trade in then, at 

OT oLawnTl h S “ C . h rt T ulall « n should be definitely 
'v. c be added to ,"n r SU , JeCt ’ and that the following item 

imm 5 tddrluel I'". fi" hs ‘ ‘9'A. “Regulation of food- 
J P ), odd .r, fuel, and trade generally between provinces in times 
Pi scarcity. 0 


WHtSTfiy 
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Pilgrimages beyond India are clearly a matter which does 
dome within the sphere of any local Government. The most 
important is the Haji. We would add such pilgrimages as an entry 
in the all-India list after the existing item 26. 


<Sl 


48. Government of India records and the Imperial Library 
are also topics which find no mention. Both are all-India subjects, 
and should be added as a joint entry 30-A after the existing 
item 30. 

“49. Governments of India buildings should also find a place 
in the all-India list, and may be inserted as item 39-B. 

“50. Another matter of sufficient importance to be included in 
the all-India list is the regulation of ceremonial, including titles 
and orders, precedence and darbars, and civil uniforms. 

“51. Provision should also be made for the regulation on 
uniform lines as an all-India subject of the higher language exami¬ 
nations, 

“52. The last addition which we desire to make to the all-India 
list is the Government servants' conduct rules . At present the 
conduct of Government servants is regulated by rules issued by 
the Governor General-in-Council. It is clear that in the case of 
the all-India services the Governor-General-in-Council must continue 
to regulate the conduct of Officers We feel that it would be very 
undesirable to have one rule of conduct for the all-India and 
another for the provincial and subordinate services. The mainten* 
auce of the present integrity and high standards of the services is 
an all-India interest. We consider therefore that the conduct ol 
Government servants generally must be made an all-India subject. 

“53. One onerous responsibility of the Government of India 
during recent years has been the watching and handling of political 
activities throughout the country. These have had the widist 
possible range, from proceedings which are covered by the Criminal 
Law to others which lie well within the limits of orderly and con.^ii* 
tutional activity. The subject ramifies broadly and include* not 
merely matters like passive resistance or organised agitation "hit h 
may at any moment call for intervention, but also organisations 
which are primarily non-political, such as boy-scouts, civic guards, 
volunteer Samitis, and proceedings like strikes and picketing ui 
industrial field. We feel that while the Central Government 
which is ultimately responsible for the peace of India cannot but 
feel a close interest in such matters, the actual handling of then) 
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to a great extent committed to local Governments 1 hanc_. 
— e • !?^ ier not ,0 attempt to gather them up in any com¬ 
prehensive definition as an item in the all-India list, but to treat 
-hem as sufficiently covered by the Committee’s item 40. 


PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 


tratinn JUMav Whi ^- We r* 0 *? 1 the P ro P osal ‘hat medical admini- 
.tratiou should be provincialized, we are strongly of opinion on 

l* de . vclo P ,a ter in this despatch, that medical 

e ducation should be made a reserved subject; and the other matters 
nc ueed in item a will he all transferied, while those composing item 
.12 will be reserved. Our attention has been nil,.,! ,kl P ° • V J \ 
the subject of leprosy which would come under medical L JJ 0I .' u . that 
u ,n is clearly a matter in which the Indian legislature shl'driT 
power to legislate for the whole of India We I r ^ K , 

12°and *i ^above! ^ by the proposals 

57 - Pilgrimages beyond India should be made an all-India 
10 ” C P'^ r ' ma 8 es within India made 

“58. 1 he question of the powers of control in regard to educa- 

ti'.n winch should remain vested in the Government of India 
-tua of great difficulty.. We shall discuss the question of tire 
11'1 I re °wed d e U T? n connection with the transferred subjects 

th«e j«u l )e a ; ded lh5 ® 0 ' t r e 'lS “ Y n, ™ reit y” i" 4(1) 

as may be declared to be all India hv th h °r ™ T new universities 
rVinnril ” Wt> r 1 4. India oy the Governor-General in 

u r : 1 t such Provision is desirable a, it is 

J - that otber Ul11 vcrsuies closely resembling the I^nares 


Tf.nH,, •' , , ' wa,uw lu^eiy resembling the Cmiares 

f V" II J " may 1,15 constituted in future. Secondly, after ? 

” t <0,le S es wc w 0 „ ld add „ j (1stitutions mainta ned bv 


what 

will 


o r° ^ trcatmcnr ^ucador.^ and 

We feci that the period offiveJareduriSjwSh itTs moused 

t'uM-’alriiu n° Verninent ,° f , India legislative powers with ffij 
' c " a : ,tta University and the control and omanisatinn ^ ° 

■NSE—M 
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Uo effect and a much longer period before their resul 
^•b^Klged. In the event therefore of the transfer of higher 
education to ministers (a course which as we shall show you we do 
not advise) we should propose that for the words “for a period” 
down to the word “operations” the following should be substituted : 
“up till the time when the recommendations of the first statutory 
commission are carried into effect.” 



“61. The treatment of land revenue administration {item 7) is 
of special importance. We are prepared to agree to the entries 
proposed by the Committee under this head, but the land revenue 
administration is so vital to the welfare of the whole country that 
the Governor General in Council must continue to regulate it by 
general principles which like others of the kind the Governor would 
he required to take into account in dealing with proposals for 
legislation. We have referred to this matter at greater length 
above. The disposal of crown lands and alienation of land 
revenue are subject which must continue to be a special 
concern of the Government of India and in regard to which sueh 
general principles would necessarily be laid down for the guidance 
°f local Governments. After item 7 we would insert a new item 7 A 
“Management of State Properties.’’ 


“63 Item 14. ~The procedure proposed by the Committee 
h ,r the acquisition of land for industrial purposes would be a new 
departure so far as India is concerned; and we cannot recommend 
it. We think that the procedure by private Bills, far from facili¬ 
tating the development of industry, would positively impede it. It 
would involve expense and delay and the risk of improper influences. 
Moreover in cases where the Government of India themselves 
desired to promote an Industry, it would be to the same open 
objection as the proposal already discussed in para. 30. Ne\ eit'ne- 
less we recognise that our present law is not sufficiently liberal. We 
propose forthwith to examine the practicability of amending it by 
specifically extending its scope to cover applications on behcl of 
industrial enterprises accompanied by safeguards such as those 
proposed by the Industrial Commission and by bringing such appli¬ 
cations under the cognizance of the legislature. 

“64. Item /6 would give the provincial legislatures power to 
ait r without previous sanction the jurisdiction of the Civil Ccur:s> 
* h‘ ln ges may possibly be made which will re-act not merely on the 
hut on the High Courts and the Privy Council, but v.e are 
picpired to face this contingency. We think that in addition 1.3 
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3 relating to the constitution of High Courts, matters reT 
^ constitution of the Chief Couits and the Courts of Judicial 
commissioners should be excluded. The definition of the item 


whole seems capable of improvement and .we suggest the 
following redraft:_ 

n * ?* mn * sirai * 0 * of justice, including the constitution, organi¬ 
st n and powers of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction within 
the province other than a High Court, a Chief Court or the Court 
of a Judicial Commissioner, but subject to Indian legislation as 
regard courts of criminal jurisdiction.' 

thev 6 ^n7 e Th? some . diffic “ltyJn accepting items ig and aa as 
fh " evlS u 101 ? of the law in regard both to court fees 
anu to religious and charitable endowments is at presen* under 
the consideration of the Government of India. A Bill relating to 
religious and charitable endowments has been approved by your 
predecessor and but for the war would have been introduced in the 
Indian legislature. We are anxious that the legislation on both 
these subjects should be passed before the reforms take effect, and 
shall make every eftort to ensure this. We recommend therefore 
that, for the present, item ig be made provincial “subject to Indian 
legislation,” which involves the omission from the definition of 
a r fds a ^ ler and that item 22 stand as at present 

Knii.*? u !^ lerstan< ^i n g that the forthcoming Indian Act upon the 
Section fr ° m alteration by rules under our proposed 

ih ^ * nc i us i° n °f the subject “development of industries” 

tnn , , r • L . 7 ® mean, and obviously the Committee meant, manufac- 
f n( * ustr,e3 ) m the provincial list alone would have the effect 
eoarring the Government of India from undertaking the direct 
Jrpnt Pm Tu ° r \ ny industr .y- This is a position which we cannot 
p . I he subject of industries is of great importance and we 
reserve our discussion of it as a whole until we come to deal with 
• e* transferred subjects. But to anticipate for a moment the con- 
c.-iSi ,ns to which our examination of the question has led us we 
propose that the development of industries should come within the 
f P er< T ' l ^ e central and the provincial Governments. In 

e ‘ India list we would add the following entry after item 22. _ 

No. 22 A. I he development of industries including industrial 

i' Search. 0 


See No. 24:- 
Any industry or 


i lovincial. lhe fact that ihe development of 
any industrial research is being taken up by the 
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of India will not prevent local Governments from 
it up, and in the provincial list we would alter item 24 as 
follows: — 


Development of industries including industrial research. 

Vide all-India list no. 22-A. 

“67. From item 26 we would omit all the words after “articles.” 
There is no need to give provincial Governments any power of 
regulating either the export from or import into India of adulterated 
articles in which behalf the customs legislation of the central 
Government affords all necessary powers. 

“71. In respect of item j/, the only comments which we have 
to make concern the subjects of poisons and cinematographs. The 
import of poisons should, we consider, be subject to Indian lcgislr 
♦ion. We have recently passed an Act which provides for the 
certification of films and are only awaiting the views of local 
Governments on certain points of detail to bring it into operation. 
This certification will not, and without great inconvenience to the 
trade could not, be placed upon a provincial basis. It must, we 
think, be regulated by the central Government, and we propose 
therefore that at the end of item 31 (/) there should be added the 
words “subject to Indian legislation in regard to certification.” 

“76. Item 41 relates to the questions of franchises and elections 
In our next despatch we shall ask you to decide whether the 
franchises settled by rules under the Government of India Act are 
to be regarded as open to revision at the wish of the various 
parties, or as fixed for the period previous to the first statutory 
commission. In the latter case the item should disappear. In the 
former case the reference to Indian legislation should go out, in as 
much as it is not the intention that the Indian legislature or the 
provincial legislatures should have power to alter rules made by 
the Secretary of State-in Council and laid before Parliament. 

“77. The reference to Indian legislation in item 43 appem > to 
ns fco be too wide in scope. Our view ts that the all-India 
services should be regulated by legislation in Parliament v 

consider that these services are entitled to have their conditions 
settled beyond the possibility of alteration by any authority 
in India. Within the fundamental limits so prescribed th'c 
control of the all-India services is already an all India subject, 
which arrangement will of course not preclude the local Govern¬ 
ments from determining the day-to-day administration 01 such 
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:es as are under their orders. The case is ati excellent example 
e thinness of the dividing line between reserved and some 
all-India subjects, but inasmuch as the scheme requires that the 
item should figure on one side of the line, we have no doubt on 
w.nch side it should remain. Item 43 should accordingly read 
Control of the public services other than the all-India services, 
serving within the province subject to Indian legislation.” 

Transfer of Subjects. 

”82. At the outset of their proposals for the transfer of subjects 

?f C l£r.n' h/c" f u **’ lment a pledge given by the Government 
I f . Government of Madras, record the formal objections 
rthen by that Government to any proposals involving a division of 
functions. ! hey note also the reservations or qualifications with 
which the Government of Bombay and the Punjab and the Chief 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces and Assam placed proposals 
•or those provinces before them. Our despatch of March /explains 
that before concluding in favour of the scheme of provincial 
government proposed in the Report, we carefully weighed the 
objections taken to the division of functions by certain local 
Governments: and on the present occasion we may be content 
therefore merely to draw your attention to these dissents. In 
P ar3; ' 4 5 10 47 of their report the Committee go onto deal with 
particular items in the transferred list. We shall reserve our remarks 
upon these (or subsequent paragraphs. 

83. Para 40 of the report discusses certain matters which, as 
the Committee say, cannot themselves be either reserved or tram; 
fcrrcd. As regards the first two of these, viz., the services and the 
provision and distribution of financial supplv, we shall explain our 
vif'.ws in dealing with sections IV and V of the report. As w e have 
said we do not clearly understand the purport o( item (3) relatin" to 
Hie imposition of punishments and do not think it necessary to preserve 
the item in the provincial list. Item (4) relates to any matters which 
though nrluded within an all-India subject, may be declared by the 
Governor G :nerat-in-Council to be of a purely local or private nature 
wuh'o the province. We have no objection to such a provision 
-gh no good illustration readily occurs to us. We think it 
likely t..,it any given case would be sufficiently cognate either to 
*f>me reserved 01 transferred subjects to leave little doubt as ti 
egory into which it should fall, and the Governor’s interventir,-. 
nnru. , ra. -VO of the Report should be necessary only in the event 


.1 if: 


opinion w! 


fdinarily need not arise. 
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Pow'era of the Governor. 

*‘86. In section III, Part 2, of the report the Committee discuss 
the powers of control in transferred subjects to be exercised by the 
Governor-in-Council or by the Governor and the conclusions which 
they have reached do not seriously differ from our own, as intimated 
to you in our despatch of March 5. The Committee support our 
conclusion that the Governor-in-Council cannot with advantage be 
brought directly into the administration of transferred departments. 
We entirely agree with the Committee that a double responsibility 
will rest upon the Governor, the proper discharge of which will 
require that, he should have power to intervene in transferred* 
subjects on either of two grounds— 

(2) for protection of the reserved subjects, and 

[ii) for the protection of the special responsibilities, unconnected 
with any particular subject, which are laid upon him by his instru¬ 
ment of instructions. 

This conclusion was anticipated in the remark in para. 83 of 
our first despatch that “under his instrument of instructions the 
Governor will have certain peculiar responsibilities which are not 
identified with the reserved subjects . 9> In either case the Gove;not 
will be discharging a duly which he owes to the ultimate authority 
of Parliament and it must be open to the Government of India in 
;he exercise of their responsibility to Parliament to direct and 
control him in such cases. 

“87. To provide for the former case the Committee (para. 60) 
:>ketch out a procedure which is in general accord with the proposals 
in paras. 102 and 104 of our first despatch. In para. 60 (8) they 
go rather further than we had proposed in the direction of empower¬ 
ing the Governor to take emergency action during an interregnum 
between two ministers ; and in such an event we con >icier that it 
should l>e the Governor himself, and not :he official half of thu 
local Government, which should take charge of the ownerless p ,rt- 
folio. On the other hand, they omit to carry matters to the ultimate* 
test by providing for the possible retransfer of a transferred subject 
in order to end insoluble disagreement between a Governor and 
Im ministers. We regard the proposal made in para. 102 uf 
° ,ir despatch as affording the only answer to the inevitable problem 
presents itself during the period of transition, that is to 
the problem of what is to happen if ministers and legislature a 
bum upon a course of action to which the Governor, guided by h j 
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ent of instructions and acting under such directions I 
receive from superior authority, feels it impossible to assent, 
mind this is the ultimate test of dyarchy ; and the cardinal 
assumption, made in para. 12 of our first despatch, that the 
authority of Parliament must remain paramount over both halves 
of Government, forbids us to answer it except by providing for a 
possible retransfer. 


In reserved subjects the orders of the Government of India 
should be addressed to the Governor in Council. As regards sub¬ 
clause (2) (c) we think that it should be for the Governor, as we 
have just observed, to decide any doubtful question of jurisdiction ; 
but that once the jurisdiction has been decided the substantive 
decision should not be that of the Governor in person but either 
that of the Governor in Council or that of the Governor and 
ministers, subject in the one case to the Governor's powers under 
section 50 of the Act and in the other to his power of overrulin ’ 
his ministers. We hope, however, shortly to present to you a draft 
of the rules which we suggest for regulating the procedure in all 
these cases. 


89. We come now to the important matter of the instruct ion s 
to the Governor. At the outset we wish to make it clear that we 
regard these as the appropriate means of affording the Governor 
guidance in the comparatively delicate matter of his relations with 
ministers.^ 1 hey measure the extent to which the ministerial portion 
of the Government is to be regarded as still coming short of a 
purely constitutional position. They are the means by which the 
discretion of the ministers and legislatures is still to be regarded 
.if] some respects as tempered by the need for securing that the 
vwshes of Parliament in vital matters are not disregarded, but they 
arc inappropriate for regulating the attitude of the Governor in 
Council, who, inasmuch as he cannot properly receive instructions 
from the legislature, must remain amenable, if necessary in the least 
particular, to superior authority. 


Transferred List. 

We consider that the list regarded as a whole is a good one and 
call; for comparatively little criticism, but there are a few matters 
of the first importance in regard to the treatment of which we find 
«>. wdv .. in disagreement with the committee, and some others of 
tesser moment on which we desire to offer comments. 


Ml NtSTfy 
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item c. — We assent to the transfer of medical adminis*.- 

__ the exception of medical schools and colleges which, for 

the reasons given in para, x07 below, we think should be treated 
as a reserved subject, and brought into close relation with the 
Committee’s item 42 in their provincial list. 


Education. 


93 - The Committee’s attitude towards the very difficult question 
of education (item 4) is succinctly indicated in para. 45 (1) of their 
report. They received various suggestions for the division of 
the subject of education but came to the conclusion that any 
partition was unsound and unworkable: and they- have contented 
themselves therefore with leaving European education as a reserved 
subject and transfering all the rest including university, technical 
and secondary education to the control of ministers. They propose 
however, to exclude the Hindu university at Benares and also 
Chiefs’ colleges, which by this means become an all-India subject 
(item 3p of the all-India list) and they advise that new universities, 
the extra-provincial Jurisdiction of universities, and in the case c \ 
Bengal and for a period of five years only the Calcutta University, 
and also secondary education generally should he subject to Indian 
legislation. They add that legislation regulating the constitution 
and functions of a university should be subject to compulsory 
reservation by the Governor. Such discriminating treatment of 
the subject, which leaves it partly all-Indian, partly reserved, partly 
transferred with limitation, and partly transferred without limitation, 
shows that the Committee realized the great risks involved in 
transferring higher education entirely to the control of ministers at 
this critical stage m its history, 

94. The opinion of Local Governments is much divided. The 
Bengal Government desire to reserve collegiate and Euro v a, 
education : the United Provinces Government"holds that educat/mi 
is best treated as a whole and is prepared to transfer it, but die 
official committee which advised the Lieutenant-Governor were, 
divided in opinion. The Punjab Government recognises the dangers, 
thinks that education best fulfils the canons laid down in the 
Report for transfer, and reserves its opinion as regard; higher 
education. The Government of Bihar aud Orissa are strongly 
opposed to the transfer at present of secondary, technical and 
ooiiegiate education. The Chief Commissioner of Assam oppose 
1 transfer of collegiate education. The Government of Madras 
v^uiu reserve education and the Government of Bombay would 
10 
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tv it. In these circumstances we feel that a heavy resp 
lies upon us. We are bound to look at the matter from 
tho broadest point of view. From the outset the reform and 
extension of education has been recognized as an integral part of 
the process of political advance. In November 1916 we wrote : — 


“The first of these obstacles is ignorance.Great efforts 

hpve been made of recent years to extend education, but the wide 
diffusion that we seek is still a long way off. Even more pressing 

is the question of its improvement. In our judgment the 

system of education in this country requires the most patient re- 

r.onbtruction. In the present circumstances the main efforts 

both of Government and of the public can most wisely be directed 
to securing a standard of higher education that shall be comparable 
v.o that enjoyed by other nations and in other parts of the Empire 

•. The removal of ignorance, we added, was to be attained 

only by giving the boys and girls of India “an education that has 
fitted them for the walks of life in which their lot is cast.” Only by 
its gradual removal could “the progress towards the creation of an 
enlightened and self-governing people ever be achieved.” 


Your own view was that 


“To progressive improvement in the quality of higher education 
and to greater diffusion of elementary education we must largely 
look tor the means, to overcome the obstacles to political progres; 
presented l>v religious and social intolerance and by inexperience in 
pulu<' a flairs. But I would add that in other countries political 
Oppoit unity has often proved the cause and not the result of the 
dissipation of ignorance, and that education alone divorced from 
political opportunity will not inculcate a sense of political respon- 
‘■fbility. What is wanted in the India of to-day, as your proposals 
show that you rightly apprehend, is that the two should go hand in 
band.” 


95 * • he Report on Reforms recognizes the ignorance of the 

p';o t .c as a grave obstacle to political advance. It observes that the 
progf -s of political education must be impeded by the backwardness 
vi general education. It looks to popular government to promote 
the spread of education and it contemplates that the direction of 
Indian education shall be increasinoly transferred to Indian hands. 
At the same time it proposes that the first statutory commission shall 
oxamina the development of education among the people and it 

t J L * T '' y 4 - education both as essential to further political ad- 
Value . na an one of the chief tests by which the work of the n< w 
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rhjtt/ governments will be judged. With all this we cordially 
Believing earnestly as we do that political enlightenment 
and wise education cannot be divorced, we cannot rate too highly 
our responsibility for the latter. The task is one which we must 
certainly share with the new popular governments. The complexity 
of the present system and its results, to both of which we shall 
allude in detail later, convince us that its development and improve¬ 
ment are far too heavy a burden for ministers alone to bear ; and 
the main issue in our judgment is how we can best divide it. The 
view has been suggested to us that, inasmuch as it will be from the 
vernacular schools that we shall draw the mass of the intelligent 
voters of the future, it is our duty to concentrate upon vernacular 
education, and to leave English education as a subject in which 
they will be more interested to ministers. Against this view is the 
consideration that English education does not so much require 
stimulation as skilled guidance, improvement and adaptation, in the 
light of western experience, to the general development cf t.h; 
country ; while it is upon the spread of vernacular education, slow 
and laborious in the past, that the energies of political leaders can 
be employed with the greatest hope of rapid success. The matter 
however is not one for speculative argument, but for decision on the 
basis of the results of our educational work in the past, and its 
present arrangement. After a survey of these which in view of the 
gravity of the issues we make no apology for placing before you in 
detail, we propose to examine the arguments for and against transfer 
of either the whole or a definite part of our educational system and 
then to make our own recommendations. 

96. We may best describe existing arrangements in the words 
of our own Educational Commissioner :— 


“ The control of primary education rests with the local Govern¬ 
ment and local bodies, in different proportion in the different p 0- 
vinces. Government maintains a few schools, local bodies a large 
number, and sometimes the Government, sometimes the local bodies 
aid a very large number of privately managed institutions, ih : 
curricula are fixed by the local Governments, though in our circuhu 
letter to local Governments, dated the 19th September 1916. it was 
Stated that local bodies should have some choice in fixing curricula.. 
The inspecting staff are Government officers, partly tinder ttv 
Director, partly under the district officer and in certain matters 
bound to carry out orders of the board (this arraugement sou.uL 
complicated but in practice works smoothly.) The schools u»c 
financed by Government and oy the local bodies The latter pat 
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stem have in fact reacted on each other. The people 
r .,,Pp awakened to the value of education in making lads better 
farmers in read of merely spoiling them for a rural life; and the 
■5)stem needs to be improved by more schools, better trained teach¬ 
ers, better courses and better inspection, all of which means not 
-"rely money but wise outlay of it. 


■ ij? -'-'ddle education is really two fold and comprises both, 
middle vernacular and anglo-vernacular. The first is associated with 
primary; mainly by the fact that it also is conducted in the verna¬ 
cular and managed by local bodies. It is far more highly organised, 
T T l co "?°ntrated ,n towns or villages of some size, and is in 
toe hands of better trained teachers : it attracts more promising boys 
and it does; traini their intelligence and give them a fair equipment 
’ Kll «"’ledge for the careers before them (teaching, vernacular 
clerkships, posts as karmdas and the like). The best boys C o on 
~o English schools. Middle vernacular education, though nomi¬ 
nally managed by local or private bodies, is to a greater extent than 
primary education under the supervision of the department. With 
the anglo vernacular schools the case is otherwise. Here the main 
complaints are that owing to the commercial value of English that 
language is often tought too early, and taught badly by teachers 
rho know it indifferently themselves ; that (though in this respect 
matters have been improved) it is occasionally made the medium 
instruction too soon, with the result that boys cannot take in the 
‘ l _ n ?f, w iat they learn and are overtaxed in attempting to do 
‘ J. ,1?. memorising without understanding too often is the chief 
t ’ ne J °ys are ill-prepared to go on to a high-school and 
'■ * * 1 ° ,ic( l uiref l an X knowledge for any other career. At the same 

time there is a great demand for cheap English education ; and in 
many parts of the country private schools are numerous, crowded 
an poorly equipped. Middle vernacular education marks the final 
stages of instruction for certain classes of the people while the an r do 
V v™ CUlar sch ° o1 is mere| y the first stage of higher or English edu- 


i°o. ihe accepted policy as regards high schools has been to 
‘cay.e their management largely in private bands. Government has 
mam earned a certain number of high schools as models ; and in 
some provides it exercises control over curricula by a school-leavin 
j^u'innt'on. More generally the university recognises schools for 
M purpose of presenting pupils for matriculation, an 
» ol iatricu)atjon the courses ~ ‘ ' ‘ 


ghest clashes. 


regulates 
The condi 
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Secondary education can best be presented io an extr 
last quinquennial review :— 

“In the first place the apparently inexhaustible demand for secon¬ 
dary education combined with the difficulty of meeting it in ar 
adequate manner, tends to swamp the effects of reform* Existing 
schools are improved ; but new ones spring up, lowering the average 
of attainment and undermining discipline. One of the Bengal 
inspectors, speaking of Calcutta, says that owing to the demand fot 
any education, however bad, proprietors are able to manage theii 
sohools at the lowest limit of inefficiency without fear of loss ol 
boys. The most necessary ingredients of education, such as disci¬ 
pline, social life, good physical conditions and a reasonable standard’ 
of class-work, are'not demanded and therefore not supplied. Boy"> 
are able to bargain with school managers for concession rates of 
fees, permission to accumulate arrears and certainty of promotion* 
Madras report says that schools up to or ov*.r 1,000 pupils are not 
uncommon, with each form and class divided into several section^, 
and that in such schools it is found that organisation, supervision 
and efficiency are sacrificed on the alter of fee-income. 1 Ik. -tfect 
of all this upon discipline and efficiency of teaching is noted in 
some of the reports. The school often depends upon the good will 
of parents and pupils, and, where public opinion is weak and un¬ 
informed and parents are only too ready to listen to the complaints 
of their children, the schoolboy becomes the master of his teachers. 
Faults are condoned and promotion from class to class is demanded 
under threat of withdrawal. Unwise promotion, says Mr. May how, 
accentuates the results of defective instruction, hampers the pro¬ 


gress of each class by the dragging weight of inefficients, and even¬ 
tually clogs the matriculation class with an increasing number of 
hopeless cases. 

“In the second place there is still in some provinces the number¬ 
ing influence of the matriculation. This affects the school in sev< ra! 

The majority of schools in such provinces still, as Mr. HomeB 
remarked in an earlier report, acknowledge no law and sol.nm 
to no supervision or guidance other than that which u.e matncuU- 
«i m imposes on them. It is impossible that a syndicate sntmg m 
Calcutta should control 789 schools distributed over ,»n area 0. 
V‘/jq 9 square miles. Rules become relaxed, orders are evaded, 
and the influence of the inspecting staff is weakened. Again, ttius, • 

■ ■■fleets are produced which have already been observed in connec¬ 
tion with the curriculum and the method ot treating it, which is 
»i" vitably adopted when the sole end in view is the passing of a 
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jrfytpeir own schools and sometimes, though not always, disburse 
grants to aided schools. But in some provinces Government 
aids privately managed schools. Fifty per cent, of the money class¬ 
ed as local and municipal funds in reality represents contributions 
made by the local Governments. As regards appointments in board 
schools, these are generally made by the boards, subject to certain 
idles governing qualifications, leave, pay, etc. But in the Bombay 
Presidency the board schools are tieated almost as Government 
ochooLs. 


Middle education is of two kinds — middle vernacular, which is 
often classed as primary and similarly dealt with and financed; 
middle English or Anglo-vernacular, which properly forms a section 
of secondary education and ought to be treated as such. The proper 
division, in fact, would be primary and middle vernacular education 
and secondary, including Anglo-vernacular middle education. 

Secondary institutions are managed partly by Government, partly 
by local bodies, but mainly by private bodies. The curricula are 
determined partly by the local Governments and partly by the 
universities. Inspection, distribution of grants, etc., are made by 
the local Governments. Appointments in Government schools are 
made by Government, in aided and non-aided schools by the mana¬ 
ging bodies. The management and subsidy of Anglo-vernacular 
.condary schools by local bodies were deprecated by the Decen¬ 
tralization Commission and by the Government of India. Some- 
ii att, however, as e. g. } in the Central Provinces, municipalities do 
manage secondary schools. The total number throughout India so 
managed is however, small. One does not desire to see any exten¬ 
sion of the system, since it is desirable that local bodies should 
confine themselves to vernacular education. 

Colleg.ate institutions are managed partly by the Government, 
to a small extent by the university, and to a very large extent by 
private bodies. Their control is divided between local Governments 
(the Government of India is the local Government in the case of 
the Calcutta University) and the universities. The universities 
prescribe the curricula and examinations, local Governments give 
grants and finally decide cases of affiliation, and hitherto the Govern¬ 
ment of India have legislated, Here also local bodies manage a 
few institutions, but their number is only six.” 

. r C- Apart from political changes, however, certain changes have 
, P O posed in respect of higher education. Though their rcpoit 
i'. n >1 y«:t formally before us we understand that D~. Sadler's 
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ff&ussion will recommend that the Bengal universities shouh 
Miters of educational administration and policy be made much 
more independent of the local Government, but should come under 
the Government of India in respect of legislation, visitation, co# 
ordination, the encouragement of research and help in recruitment 
They intend that the Government of India should make grants to 
the universities ; but otherwise (except for the Government's legis¬ 
lative powers) the enforcement of the desired standards will be left 
mainly to the university's conscience and to public opinion. The 
commission think that on their technical side universities should be 
mainly self governing bodies. Financial and administrative business 
is mainly assigned to one managing body ; educational business to 
another ; but close contact between the university and public opinion 
i' to be secured by the establishment of a large and respective court,, 
whose sanction will be required for any change in the university 
status and for any substantial expenditure. For the control of high 
schools and intermediate colleges a novel arrangement is proposed 
the commission suggest that they should be regulated by a board 
which is to be partly advisory and partly executive, which will, 
include representatives of the universities,‘agricultures, commerce 
and industry, medicine and education, presumably nominated. This 
board, they think should enjoy freedom to act upon its own respon¬ 
sibility in framing and enforcing the regulations which it may find 
necessary for the welfare of secondary and intermediate education, 
and must be ultimately responsible to the Government and, hi the 
event of final disagreement between it and Government, the will 
of the latter must prevail. The commission regard the chances of 
such a disagreement as extremely remote and suggest that when il 
occurs, special means should be taken to mark the gravity of the 
situation. The local Government hould have power to call upon 
the board to resign ; but if this step is taken, papers showing the 
points of disagreement and the reasons for Government's action 
should be laid before the provincial legislature. 

98. The second factor in our decision must be the residlv 
of our educational work in the past, and the reasons for the acknow¬ 
ledged defects in it So far as primary education is concerned, the 
chief defects arc well-known. It is very limited in quantity ; there 
is great wastage by the way ; teachers are ill paid, poor in quarts 
and commanding little respect; the inspection is insufficient and 
indifferent ; as a result the course takes too long and yields but 
jm.dl results ; and very little . the knowledge attained rem fins ir. 
After hfe. The conservatism of the rural class 3 and the delects 0' 
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number of pupils through an external examination. 
ij£$nly the curriculum which is narrowed. Scant attention is paid 
to those activities which ought to form so important a part of the 
pupil's environment. At a time of life when action is natural and 
essential to well-being the boy is forced into sedentary application 
to a course which often makes little appeal to him and in mastering 
which he receives but little assistance, while his chief recreation is 
frequently the perusal of highly spiced newspapers.” 


*oi. There are 129 English arts colleges of which 94 are private- 
■y managed, 10 of these being aided. During the last five years 
students increased by 59 per cent. ; and of the total number more 
than onc-thir<l are Brahmanas. T. he average cost per student is 
under P*s. 150 a year. Some unaided colleges are far cheaper 
There is a tendency for the charges to fall. There is no denying 
that the majority of colleges are totally understaffed and that this 
reacts on the life and teaching. The quinquennial report sums up 
matters thus : — 


The feature of the quinquennium has been the great expansion 
in numbers. Improvements have been effected ; but these are too 
often nullified by the necessity of making hurried arrangements for 
hie accomodation of additional students. The number of students 
pel instructor is decreasing. The poor attainments of student's 
coming from the secondary schools hamper the work of professors. 
$cienci teaching, conducted to a considerable extent in labo- 
ui'ones, has improved in quality. In other subjects the lecture 
hok^ the held and systematic tuition and guidance are often lacking. 

I he years earlier, in spite of much that was encouraging the 
complaint was— 

‘ rhe weak point in the system remains the striking inequality in 
the etticiency of different colleges—not so much in examination 
results, but in the conditions of study, residence and recreation and 
iii loose things that go to make up truly collegiate life.” 

102. A few statistics may be given to complete the picture. 
The last published returns show that, taking public and private 
institutions together, we have 195 colleges in British India with 
59,000 students. There are over 10,000 secondary schools, with 
*4 million pupils, and I’jj^ooo schools with nearly 6J. million pupils, 
ft u now for us to advise which part, if not the whole, of this great 
and growing fi.kl of administration should he transferred to mini - 
ton Before we state our conclusions it will be convenient to 
c V* ttm ' 0 exact meaning .which is attached in the following para 
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the expression “primary” and “secondary” in relatior 
■ education. We use the words, for the sake of brevity, 
compendious sense; the former including middle vernacular 
rmd the latter middle English or anglo-vernacular. But the distinc¬ 
tion which we draw is not between vernacular and English. It is 
between types of schools and the purposes of their work. By 
primary schools we mean schools which cater for the masses of the 
people, and in which the great bulk of the pupils are not intended, 
to go further than a middle test of some sort. In such schools the 
teaching is naturally in the local vernacular. There is a tendency, 
more pronounced in some parts of India than in others, to add 
instruction in English ; but this does not alter the self-contained 
character of the schools, or their purpose, which is to prepare the 
pupils for the ordinary avocations of their own class of life and not 
for higher education or professional pursuits. By secondary schools, 
on the other hand, we mean those which aim at an English educr- 
tion as the passport to the university or to skilled clerical or tcchni- 
cal employment. Schools of this type may include primary secti«»n>, 
in order that their courses may be continuous ; but this does not 
detract from their character or well-recognised purpose. 


103. On a review of all the circumstances, we consider that 
there is a compelling case for the transfer of primary education 
It is that part of the field which will give the fullest and freest play 
to responsibility at once : it will be most responsive to patriot*c 
effort: and it will be the nursery for the broad and enlightened 
electorate on which the future depends. The labour of bringing 
primary education up to a reasonable standard, the need for almost 
unlimited development to difficulties of gradually making it free and 
then compulsory—these and its many other problems constitute a 
task which will be enough, and more than enough, to occupy all the 
energy and ingenuity of ministers for years to come. Heavy though 
the task is, in estimating its chances of success we are in genera > 
agreement with the report of a committee which consider d tiu* 
question in 1917 : — 


‘’At first sight this abandonment of control, by the central or 
provincial Government, of a department so vitally fundamental to ft 
national scheme of education, would appear to be fraught with gmw 
dangers. Nor are these wholly illusory. It is quite possible, even 
probable, that at first efficiency will be sacrificed to other coiuukra 
ions and that the popularly elected body will vote money foi lh 
i Ci5S essential objects and neglect the provision for trainii , m.t 
inspection, but unless an opportunity for mistakes is given, nothing 
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learned. Experience will, we believe, beget greater w f__ 

■s'* 1 f") n ° Ion? time 0nce il is realized that education is the 

■dected r/n hC PG0 ? e> then thc people wil1 St:e to '1 that their 
? resenta . t,ves Precure them efficient teachers in their 

nat’ jr i'l nnf^ii U ,i' S on l y t . hus tllat education can become really 
, ‘ nal - and , lf th e demand arises as we believe it will arise an 

from""-nn° UnC f' of this kind wil1 he able to raise money for education 

cS„TXS^ , ““ ldb ' a ''‘* d b > * 0 »~‘ °<*•: 


IO4. 


comneilinc c!se m fnr' ° nCe lh ^ to our mi " ds ‘here is an equally 

the Tnds oTthe^ffi^l f Second?r y and university education in 

lioverunents. tbe intfa 5 ^tands ro to^w^ n<SnCe ^'* K i^ of the Provincial 
immediate future, apart from her slower ^lS Trmnh ! d™ 7 
•P-'n the solution of social, economic, and industrial problcms'fo 
" uch a good system of secondary education is the chief kev If 
■ve nanded it over at this juncture to untried hands we should he 
uuilty of grave dereliction of duty. We attach, as Appendix III to 

worthv S «Jfth h, f t i! ree 0pi,1 . ions u P° n this Question which we regard as 
V of he fullest consideration ; the first is from an experienced 

rhoutdf C,a Ind '!, n f duCati ° nist who writes wi ‘h first-hand knowledge, 

' : ,; ;! egard the “cond sentence of his opinion as too swX 
-it.!.. . I' ^° 0r! - < ’? the opinion of two officials with sneeial kn»«,. 


ir 


WJ/IIIIWII hWCCU* 

ledge Uf r-duMtirn^ , • °P ,mon of two . officials with special know- 

’ hird isiomih f m ‘ n,St i atl0n ’ ° ne of them bein S a « Indian; 
Itj irom tlie non nf u mnom _ n.... . /• . * 


rhe third ic r rnm f r _ .meni oeing an Indian: 

university. Wc cannot^ °f a re u cent v 'cc-Chancellor of an Indian 
iot question the general accuracy of the pictur 


vh 


nor can we avoidTt 7 the con( ! lus,ons wh ich are based upon 
en such TmnTr . proposition that the time has not come 
• '* ! por . tan t tssues as progress and reform in higher edima- 

k‘„,,7 committed ‘0 thc ordinary machinery of the provincial 


legislatures. 
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Doctrine of Impartiality of Education Criticised. 

'■'I- I he committee have taken a different line In 1 : 

' hn i educa,ion as a wl 'ole should be handed over 
(iVof t?/- >ave swa y ed hy one main consideration 
avi , th . r . reportj, the belief, that education is impartible. 

r,iihou “; , ‘ ,h V °I. division cannot he drawm 
U v.uhout ra sing oith.u t questions and producing serious 

;l 3 taterc.°nr'hI, Ca 4r 0nS '.T *7/7 theory °i "ldivi. bilily they 
1 . . oy Mr. Ilornel! (Dir. Ed., Bengal) that “ the 
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lucational system of India is an organic whole,” ft whi 
^sible to modify by compartments. 5 ’ This assertion we believe 
to be too sweeping. Theoretically it is true that the business of 
education, like the business of government, is one connected whole 
and must be inspired by one common purpose. Rut in practice the 
argument can be pressed too far. University and secondary education 
must, remain in the closest association, as all our experience and 
enquiry show; but the bond between secondary and primary educa¬ 
tion is far more elastic. Between these two indeed there is already in 
existence a clear line of demarcation, resting on differences of finance 
mul controlling agency, and emphasised by differences in the type 
of school and—what is more important—in the type and age of the 
Pupils. No difficulty is experienced by those provinces where the 
policy is thoroughly pursued in keeping the control of primary 
schools under local bodies and the control of secondary schools 
under the provincial government and the university and we do not 
know what are the “serious administrative complications” inherent 
m such a division which seem to have been pressed upon the com¬ 
mittee. Our hope indeed is to make the division still sharper. We 
have long felt that primary education as a system requires for its 
SM is factory expansion a directorate and an inspecting organisation 
of its own and not merely a share in a staff which is occupied with 
higher education as well With this reference we should couple the 
provision within the primary organisation of institutions for training 
all grades of primary teachers; and we should thus get rid of ihe 
apprehension that the independence of the primary system would be 
impaired by its having to go to the secondary system for some at 
* r ist of its school-masters. We cannot thus regard the theory of the 
mpirribility of education as a practical obstacle to dividing the 
control of primary from the control of secondary and university 
education, so long as there is good administrative reason for doing ,v>. 

to6. An argument which probably weighed with the committee 
for it has often been urged on us, is the keen desire of many it dmn 
publicists to obtain control of higher education. 1 hey do not 
regard official management as having been a conspicuous success ; 
«md even those who do not misunderstand our motives consider dial* 
Nv c have been too cautious in its development, too ready to sacrifice.' 
quantity to quality. They argue also that Ministers will gain experi* 
en ' ’ in the control of higher education by their mistakes, that, 
mistakes will not be irremediable, that changes for better or wors*. 
,v,:i b ' easily ascertainable, mid that if political progress is to dep nd 
<m education it is only fair that the whole ^abject should be trails 
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nd the P ower developing it placed in the hands of tfa«e 
most interested in the consequences. The argument indeed 
* pus . hed even further; we are told that Indian opinion is so 
' [SIT ^ he endre control of education that to withhold. 
:.m»i tk 1 * I VV1 lmpenl the harmony and good will with which we 
aope that the new regime will start. We cannot accept this extreme 

oro^es S tve n TtaH the C3Se ' not deny the Severn! desire of 

progressive Indians to assume complete responsibility for education, 

or the disappointment that many will feel if this is not conceded. 
Bu there are minority interests which view the prospect of transfer 
V.11I1 grave apprehension and have opposed it with all their strength. 
In any case the future welfare of India is too closely bound up with 
.ms decision to allow of sentiment overruling the obvious practical 
considerations. In particular we would demur to the free ^Diilica- 
•lon, m t.ie matter of higher education, of the doctrine that the 

corrected^ meXpenence are of liltle account and can easily be 


Concrete Instances. 


107. The practical considerations to which we appeal have 
been touched upon above. We could supplement them by many 
. 'iiui le instances of the unhappy consequences of entrusting higher 
cducm.on too confidently to private enterprise. We have seen what 

cd .- adon has been^ll’? p ', ovmces w!iere hi 8 h school and collegiate 
Th worst dev-lon f ed 1 ° pass largely mto non-official control. 
1°?l deVc ! opraents °f such a system are described in the 


Bowal Histrirr , 7 " . 01 sucn a system are desci 

Gently walchJdTfH a V° nandthe Rowlatt reports ' have 
Northern Ind.a under noli 1 T fi “ P r !! ate . coll< * 6 in 


«Ze*V:tl UnA " P ° Iitical influences - If further reasons were 
condition* o "7 We L should derive 'hem from the present 

nd ni rln ,1 f / '/ lc and tec hnical knowledge in India. It is 
d ," ].' ia 0l t e °f, t le greatest needs of the country is industrial 

and technicai a Drofe« er open T :,1 . gs for her y° un g men 1,1 'he scientific 
m, 'h professions. It is accepted that the public services 

. ecru,t ^d in future to a greater extent in this country. At 

nicnts without'? t“ ognised that the possibility of these develop- 
,1 • a deterioration in standards lies to a very great 
lr irn* 11 ll11pr ? vl J 1 S a nd extending the facilities in India for higher 
of. SpffSffi ° n ,he tcchnical sitk - We cannot in the face 
,2 5 assent " J * P r °posal to place the control 

, t . ? J . A ca !» engineering, technical and industrial colleges- 
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nd order there is no matter lor which the responsibility 
Government is heavier. 




Effect of Past Educational Policy. 

108. Before leaving this subject we may revert to the argument 
that our educational policy has not been a success in the pae t. That 
it has at times been lacking in foresight and perspective wc do not 
deny. During the lean years education received only such funds as 
were available after more imperious needs had been satisfied. Too 
large a proportion of the money that was forth coming was devoted 
to higher education. In making the distribution which they did, 
our predecessors perhaps yielded too easily to the wishes of the only 
classes which were in a position to press their views, and took too 
little account of the need of building up a sound and well-propor¬ 
tioned system adapted to the economic and political needs o i the 
country as a whole. In particular they were content to let higher 
education pass more and more under non-official control, hor the 
course which they took wo do not doubt that they had reasons which 
seemed to them good and we have no desire now to allocate blame. 
We admit the errors of the past and we ask for time to repair them : 
their reparation is perhaps the most urgent task before us, if consti¬ 
tutional changes are to bring to India the happiness which we h jpe. 
For these reasons we accept the Committee’s proposals to transfer 
primary education, and we strongly dissent from their propo al to 
transfer secondary, collegiate and technical (including medical ami 
engineering) education. Reformatory schools should in our opinion' 
be treated as a portion of industrial education. 

113. Item S .—The Committees support their proposal to trans¬ 
fer fisheries by the argument that the subject should not be separated 
*rom the cognate subjects of industrial development and co-opt. rativc 
credit. If, however, our proposals in para. 120 below are accepted, 
industrial development will be a reserved subject and the argument 
ceases to have weight. We incline ourselves to the view that 
fisheries are as closely connected with agriculture as with any other, 
subject, and we agree that agriculture (item 6 ) should be transferred. 
Wc. see no particular reason why fisheries should be treated in the 
same way in all provinces, but on the other hand we can find po 
strong reason for reserving fisheries in Madras, if agriculture is 
•au-aotrrd. On the whole, we arc prepared to accept the Cum . 
tec’s proposal. 
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s 4- It/m io .—Bombay is die only province in which the transfer 
Orests is tentatively advocated by the Committee. Their su^oe*- 
t’°n is strongly opposed by the Inspector General of Forests, who 
fears that inexpert management may result in the destruction of 
valuable commercial assets. He urges that if it is thought necessary 
lor political reasons to embark on what he regards as a dangerous 
experiment, its scope should be confined to the comparatively 
restricted forest areas of the Central Circle. We realise the force of 
ibe Inspector Generals arguments, but on the whole are prepared to 
■>ccept the Committee’s suggestion as it has the Bombay Govern¬ 
ments support We have no objection to the transfer of forests- 

w.nch serve particular villages or groups of villages to local bodies 

m . lnage , ment t0 the approved by the Governor 
hi Council. I he question of the powers of the Inspector General 
and of the control of senior appointments in the provinces will 
require further consideration. 


115. Item it. — The chief difficulties in regard to the transfer of 
excise have been noticed by the Committee. We approve th- 
safeguards provided to protect the interests of the Government of 
In lia as both necessary and sufficient. The question of the staff in 
Bombay and Madras will receive our careful consideration when 
th- time comes. Difficulties are likely to occur with a stiff 
wh>;-h vvill be under ministers in respect of their excise duties and 
ultimately under the Government of India in so far as their work 

,s c 7 r ; erned The only satisfactory solution may be a 

complete separation of the staff of the two departments, but we ce 
ri Tr *>on to defer transfer until sucli a separation lias been cfTec-»d 
We would postpone consideration Of the problem of staff untH m 
)a * >me practical experience of the difficulties involved. While 
we recognise that in some provinces popular opinion may lead the • 

legislature to take ste P s the direction of total prohibition and 

while v appreciate the dangers from this course of the snrr-i’d n‘ 
■Uirii. pi. dices as well as the inconveniences which may hie caused 
more Particularly to those classes to whom drink is no real’ dancei 

it. iiH .ia we arc yet prepared to transfer excise at once. We fu'lv 

*f a ‘ thdl excise occupies a special position in Madras from th, 

■round e r/r U °f V ' eW ’- l ? Ut r,;gardin K the matter from the broader 
principles we agree with the Committee 

fn iuti m^denov Tw 1 Pecul.ar a~ to justify its reservation 
Zb\ ict ' AsMm gree al3 ° tl,at excise shouid a reserved 
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i i6. Item /j.—We come now to the vital question of indus- 
ties. This is practically speaking a new administrative subject. T 
* s field where the divergence of racial interests is likely to make 
itself felt with some acuteness. The Committee have made the 
following proposals :— 

(1) That the development of industries be made a provincial 
subject, except for the matters covered by Hems 20 and 30 of me 
all-India list (articles whose productions, etc., require control in the 
public interest, and Central Research Institutes), and for heads, such 
tts that of geological survey (item 22) which relate closely to the 
development of industries, 

(2) That the development of industries be made a transferred 
subject. 

The Committee have evidently felt that this allocation of respon ¬ 
sibilities is not free from objection, since they admit in para *5 ,>f 
their report that they have vainly tried to draw any clear line 
between local and other industries, or to frame a distinction based 
on the relative importance of different industries. To draw my 
such distinction is, we agree, impossible ; but the conclusion to 
which the Committee have been led in consequence does not com 
mend itself to us. Our own conclusions are, briefly, that die 
development of industries should be concurrently undertaken b\ 
the local Governments and the Government of India ; and that tin* 
subject should, so far as local Governments are * concern d. tv 
reserved. Our reasons for these conclusions will be stated as bri 
as possible. 

117. In the first place we hold that the Central Government 
cannot possibly divest itself of responsibility for the in<’ j>t?fal 
progress of the country, which is necessary to secure its military 
safety, its freedom from outside economic aggression, and it? . , 

^nd political stability. The Government of India’s control of rail- 
' v ^ys, tariffs, foreign trade relations and intelligence, the oenh.n 
scientific industries and such services as the geological survey, 
further emphasises their responsibility in respect of industries. That 
Responsibility should, we think, be discharged by furnishing advice 
help to local Governments, by co ordinating their efforts ,{ 
by working concurrently with them, rather than by direct com rrjl. 
•' onuly, the expenditure on man> of the measures neccr.^ v u,t 
mduririal progress is very high. Research and industrial exp.; nem 
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ceedingly costly in proportion to then* results in any oneparf 
ne country ; without a large and highly specialised technical uiu 
scientific staff, mere administrative effort will be barren ; nor ire 
either the finances or the requirements of local Governments, 
extensive enough to give them appreciable assistance to large en¬ 
terprises by loans, guarantees or undertakings to purchase products. 
The scale of some of the individual enterprises which have recently 
been started in India was probably not fully present to the minds 
of the Committee when they made their recommendation. Thirdly, 
experiments, often on a commercial scale, will have to be under¬ 
taken, if dangerous gaps in our economic armour are to be closed, 
and essential links in the industrial chain are to be forged, while 
there is yet time. There must be a central authority responsible for 
seeing that this is done, and such authority must command finances 
.sufficiently large and sufficiently elastic to enable them to do the 
work themselves, if necessary. Finally, a central agency, equipped 
with a full scientific and industrial staff, is needed to help and advise 
local Governments, to co-ordinate their efforts, to pool their experi¬ 
ence and to set the pace of the advance. 

Work of the India Government in Industries. 

nS. For these reasons we consider that the Government of 
fi J must be more directly associated with actual industrial work 
Oun the Committee contemplate, and must be at liberty to under- 
tako th nselves any essential item in the industrial programme which 
local overnments are unable to essay on an adequate scale. That 
local Governments must participate in the industrial policy of the 
country fully and not as mere agents of the Central Government 
needs no demonstration. We will confine ourselves to a brief 
explanation of the lines on which the concurrent action which we 
propose should be directed. Local Governments should, we think, 
have full liberty to undertake any research or to initiate and aid any 
industrial enterprise that they may desire, subject of course to general 
financial limitation >, and to the general powers of interventicn 
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id by the Central Government, as described in paras 3 to 6 
despatch. In practice, however, as we have pointed our, the 
ind extent of their finanri .1 resources and the scale and 
importance of any industrial propositions will determine 
op, of action with some degree of definiteness. They should, 
nr kfcC P the Central Government inform :d of the lines ot' 
hey are contemplating or taking up. Their technical 

necessarily be in close and constant consultatio n with 
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,„rts of the Central Government and this will ensure 
'definitely committing themselves to any enterprise local 
Governments will have its technical aspects fully before them, and 
the pros and cons of action by themselves or by the Central Govern¬ 
ment will have been fully threshed out from the technical point o; 
view. In such circumstances, it is unlikely that any provincial 
Government will embark on lines of work which they are not in a 
position to pursue successfully. Any waste which occurs in conse¬ 
quence of their doing so would have equally occurred had they 
enjoyed the sole right of action. With such an allocation of func¬ 
tions, governed not by any paper definition, but by the practical 
economic facts of each case, we understand that local Governments 
are likely to be in agreement; it is, moreover, in our opinion the 
only wav of solving the difficulty, though it postulates the practice of 
co-operation between the local and Central. Governments. . i he 
importance of this postulate will be seen when we come to discuss 
the next question, namely, the Committee’s proposal to transfer the 
development of industries to the control of ministers, l rom tni.s 
proposition at the present stage we entirely dissent and for most 
cogent reasons. 

i iq. In the first place, every other form of activity which it is 
proposed to transfer to ministers is conducted by established Govern 
ment departments with a trained personnel and well defined tradi-. 
tions of procedure. In some provinces there are no departments of 
industries at all 5 in others they have a nominal existence, but bek 
expert staff and definite lines of work ; in the one or two provinces 
where they exist in more than name they are quite rudimentary and 
have scarcely begun to consider how they are to handle the vastly 
more responsible functions and wider policy proposed by the 
Industrial Commission. We think it impossible for a minister 
untrained in administrative work and inevitably devoid of industrial 
experience to essay this initial work with success. In th. next pi.at, 
it will be impossible outside one or at the most two provinces, to 

obtain Indian industrialists practically qualified to fulfil the duly 

ministers of industries, nor can such men be expected to seek 
election save in specialised constituencies, but tram the activities 
of ministers devoid of business experience there is icason to $ppre- 
hend much the same results as ensued from the entry ol precisely 
thn same type of men into the field of private swadeshi entcipru;< 
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licngal in 1907 and in the Punjab in 191 
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*W There t fma'ns, however, a still more serious objection 
. , rari ’ lesl desire that the industrial policy of the countrv 

rnrilr^ d ‘ reC ,- ted to curing for Indians the fullest po'sibie 
>e iSstt'iai" c' a " 1 lnd “ s,,i,a development. The proposals' of 

K £% sets 

s~yssLrir jsxs f 

" as particularly noticeable in the extremist press but oas 

mic resources of India. In such circumstances we are not summed 
to find European non official opinion expressing very definftJ 
apprehensions lest an increasing degree of self-government shm d 
bni. with it an increasing degree of racial discrimination. We dj 
not desire to magnify unduly the extent to which the encouragement 
of new enterprise can be used to affect the success of future Bntlh 

bffitvthfn \ WC apprehend that until a far grater sense of respons 
bihty than at present is established among the electorate -ms ?. 

ssrr p ~ 

prise and to favourVndi-m ,?n H i Tt™ counte, ? ance *> British enter- 
political influence, irrespectiveoftheV I f i P ec,a11 )' those backed by 
claims to consideration • °^ ^P! r business merits or equitable 

lame modern fiZ i Bhe inevitable result would be that the 
r^rhing to h 0[ >e fiom '^TT ■% lnd!3u - -hich have as a rule 
business like methods B 0 ‘, tlca uifluence, but are accustomed to 
mulv to rhr t'o and equitaole treatment would inevitably 

if the IatterV / ^ ° f lndia ralher than 10 '«»> Government 
h-'-r's i f ri; :^ Ct,0 ^ ln respect of industrial matters are in the 
' m'lsri'mfn. r , 1 '; S r° uld lead 10 ™ undue degree of 

Si temZ ”■ 

and wc / 0 uld also nm,> 7 De ,11 ? ertc< ^ 10 the All-India lisf 
subjects. 0 1 Ucm £ 5 fr °m the list 
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The Public Services. 




121. In section IV of the report which deals with the public 
services the Committee have a few variations to propose from our 
own proposals. They had these before them, but in a condensed 
form ; and it may be that where the Committee have departed from 
our proposals without giving reasons for doing so, our intentions 
were not always clear to them. In para 70 the Committee suggest 
that the demarcation between the provincial and subordinate services 
should be left to the provincial Governments. We think it important 
at the outset to state that the provincial services should be every* 
where constituted on more or less uniform lines, for which reason we 
suggest that your sanction should be necessary to the local Govern¬ 
ments’ proposals. After the scheme of reforms has come into 
operation it will be open to the local Governments to vary the 
provincial services within whatever conditions may be laid down. 
The professional division will probably include not merely officer: 
recruited on special contracts, but also officers holding appoint::':Jits 
requiring special qualifications which lie outside the ordinary rank? 
of the administrative services. We do not understand the difficulty 
which the Committee feel about the proposal that each new pern*a* 
nent post should be added to the cadre to which its duties 
correspond. It was intended to prevent the services from being 
substantially altered by the device of creating new posts outside them 
for the purpose of providing for duties properly appertaining to die 
service; and for that purpose it seems to us necessary. The 
Committee’s proposals respecting temporary additions to the service 
and rules for allowances and foreign service are in accord with our 
intentions. 


122. The Committee agree with us that the Governor in Coun* 
cil should not be brought in as a formal arbitrator in public seivar.tr' 
grievances. They propose that the formal concurrence of the 
Governor should be required before any order afiecting emoluments 
or pensions, or conveying censure, or disposing of a memorial, can 
be passed in the case of All-India officers in tranderred depart icents, 
We accept this suggestion as formalising our own intentions , the 
mat er can be regulated by the rules of executive business which 
we propose should be made. 

1123. On the assumption that the administration of medical 
matters will be a transferred subject, to which with the limitation' 
already intimated we arc prepared to agree, the Committee sugges*. 
that the private practice of I. M. S. officers should he regulated by 
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ru^njkid down by you. We accept this suggestion. The enjoyment 
'Tjfprivate practice is admittedly one of the fundamental conditions 
of medical service in India, and we agree that the privilege within 
due limits should be secured by regulations which it is beyond the 
competence of ministers to alter. We agree also that inasmuch as- 
the value of private practice depends directly upon an officer’s 
station, the posting of I. M. S. officers should require the Governor’s- 
concurrence ; but in this respect we see no need to distinguish 
between one service and another. The posting of All-India officers 
is a matter in which we should expect the Governor in any case to 
interest himself personally. 


124. The Committee’s next proposal is that any order adversely 
affecting any officer of an all-India seivice, whether serving in a 
transferred or reserved department, shall, before issue, be considered 
by both halves of the Government deliberating- jointly. We cannot 
accept this proposal, which runs counter to our leading principle of 
defining clearly the respective responsibilities of both halves of 
Government. So far as transferred subjects go the proposed arrange* 
menu comes near to formal intervention by the Governor in Council, 
against which we have definitely advised. So far as reserved subjects 
are concerned^ we can see no reason whatever for bringing in minis¬ 
ters except as a purely reciprocal arrangement. Our views have 
been xated at length in paras 103 to 108 of our first despatch, and 
therefore we need not pursue the matter further here. As regards- 
appeals we abide by our suggestion made in para 48 of the same 
despatch that disciplinary orders passed by ministers, which affect 
emoluments or pensions, should be open to appeal. We agree that 
orders for the posting of I. M. S. officers should not be regarded as 
orders falling within this category. We understand that the Committee 
Wish to treat recruitment for the transferred provincial services as a 
mixed subject Our view is that a minister, desiring to see any change 
made, would approach the Governor, who would certainly take action 
a'l in para. 103 of our despatch ; but we consider that pending 
legislation the matter should be regarded as a reserved subject and 
-Vuld not be removed from the jurisdiction of the Governor in 
Council. We agree with the Committees proposal respecting the 
administration and discipline of the provincial services. Finally the 
Committee suggest that so far as possible the members of All-India 
nervums should be secured in the benefits of the conditions under 
w itch they were recruited. We are heartily in accord with this aim ; 
hut we leave it for you to decide whether it is practicable to give 
a binding declaration to the effect that the conditions of the All- 
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jtfvices shall never be altered to the detriment of ex^stj 
agents. That is a principle of administration which normally 
toroughly well-recognised. But there are times when overriding 
considerations present themselves. It cannot be denied that the 
conditions of service, to interpret the term in the widest sense, are 
likely in the near future to be altered to the detriment of present 
incumbents by the process of reforms. The services themselves 
recognise this and generally have no desire to oppose their vested 
interests to the cause of reforms or to changes thereby necessitated ; 
but on the whole it seems to us that such a declaration as the 
Committee suggest might give rise to controversy. We believe that 
it would be in any case ineffective. The only substantial safe- 
guard that we can oppose to alterations prejudicial to interests of 
the services is of a different character, and consists in the real danger 
of destroying recruitment. We see no need for the present to 
discuss the questions raised in para. 71 of the report. Details of 
'he kind will arise for consideration under various heads: and the 
question how far the Government of India should control or 
intervene in the highest departmental appointments within the 
province is a matter which may be considered at leisure. 


Finance. 

125. We come now to the Committee’s treatment of the qncs* 
tion of finance. As they explain in para. 84 they felt unable to c on- 
sider the important proposals developed in paras. 64 to 73 of our first 
despatch, which circumstance from no fault of their own, necessarily 
affects the value of their contribution to the discussion of provincial 
finance. They have naturally not dealt with the question of 
provincial resources nor with the relaxation of superior control, 
respecting which matters we would refer you to paras. 58 to or pt 
our despatch of March 5. 

126. The Committee (para. 75 ) have generally accepted our 
proposals for the sources of taxation to be assigned to pi ovinco 7 . 
As regards their comment on the phrase “ unearned increment on 
land ” we rnay explain that what we had in view was the rise in value 
oi building sites near towns. We are not sure it any reference to thci 
permanent settlement was present in the Committee s mind, hut we 
think it unnecessary to speculate hovr future political changes u • 
affect that question. The term ** unearned increment woulu no 
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Jver rises in the value of agricultural land ; but in teWii> 
dtkd areas the resettlement of the land revenue takes account 
- We did not ourselves intend enhancement of revenue tn 
J ° comprised m our proposals for taxation. We reserve for Vi ( ° 
consideration the question of further taxation on transfer?" ? 

difficulty’ aho° P t erty ° lh . erwise than by succession. We see no real 
means o^f t C0 ,' ect,n 3 new sources of provincial revenim bv 
would n atamps - I h e fact that they were collected by such means 

of d e li,* i 1 „r“" n ' y make lhem ! •'« P'° b 'o» is onlr'one 


127. The Committee’s observations upon the c 

obtaining provincial taxation in paras. 76 and P 77 H 

our proposals for the separate purse are JLTf ^ ,f 
provincial taxation does 

0-! heir observation mat lug uepanmer 

'ollect the tax should be entitled to a hearin° 


subjects. Their observatiorTthat^Siede^rtn^nt whichfis^aDn^T 6 ^ 
the tax should be entitled to a hearing on the 

Us responsibilities, is covered by paras. 73° and 10a of if fi °f 
'^ !atc . We a § ree w 'th the suggestion made in para. 78 c f 'their 

'^pon In para. 79 they point out that revenues can be raised 5 n t 

, ff™T‘ Pr ”" ! ° f •***» and indeed only 
for thf tr ,? re r en ? e considerations. The Committee’s suggestion 
(loSmmT™ °[l UCh matters by the separate halves“ f the 
.h-; Vi . ‘ they ™l 2 b unon r ^° p0sa,s f for th ® separate purse ; indeed 
men's Their ,“ P ? the P 0lnt S oes far t0 reinforce our argu- 

l.'U been a'nticSed in ? 9 upon the sub ject of borrowings 

Then propo^s ^ pari 8? of S and 72 ° f our first despatch, 
provincial balances are ’ we n i, th j- repor , t for the treatment of 
tions in para. 70 of the same piper’. P ° of by our recommenda- 


Conclusion. 


intrVaeicI ,ri! and at - the «v® ittee have been successful in avoiding 
re v K, r ' help as far as possible. We must 

m'rc-l.iiAM n 1 . solution of difficulties on the Governor’s powers 

r.i... T sz ** » «»'»~i«. 

1 X L* al1 Its ma,n aspects therefore and with the mqdifica- 
•cheme SU * 8PSted ’ WC COrd,aIly acce P‘ and endorse the 
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. \ 0 / Our colleague Sir Sankaran Nair has stated in a separate 
®nute the extent to which he dissents from our conclusions. 


(Signed) Chelmsford. 

„ C. C. Monro. 

„ C Sankaran Nair. 

„ G. R. Lowndes. 

„ W. H. Vincent. 

„ J. S. Meston. 

„ T. H. Holland. 

„ R. A. Manx. 
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Sir Sankaran Ratr's Basting minute 
on tbe India 6o»ernment Despatch. 

Minute of Dissent to the Govt, Despatch on Functions. 

Simla 1 G April 1909 * 

t. I have pointed out in my Minute of Dissent (paragraph 13) the 
hardship of a Minister who is compelled to accept subordinates 
who will not loyally co-operate with him. I have also point¬ 
ed out ( paragraph 14 ; the great objection to allowing those 
subordinates access to the Governor to contest the Minister’s 
decisions. The Committee now suggest, differing from the 
Government of India on this point, that new permanent posts 
may be created which need not be added to the cadre <»f the Ser\ice 
as proposed by my Colleagues. This will enable the Minister, with 
the consent of the Secretary ot State, to create new posts tor duties 
to he performed under hint 1 he fear that the Ministry may create 
such posts was the very reason that influenced my Colleagues to 
insist that these should be made a part of the cadre. The Committee 
also proposed that where both reserved and transferred department 
are affected recruitment of an officer should he dealt with like other 
mixed cases, in the case of a difference of opinion between the 
Executive Council and the transferred department, the decision 
should rest with the Governor. I take it that the sanction of the 
Secretary of State will have to he finally obtained for the creation of 
a new post. This meets the first part of my objection (paragraph 1 3) 
and I therefore accept the proposals of the Committee in prefeirnco 
to those put forward by my Colleagues. 

2. One of the most important questions is how are diffen:,LC> 

°f opinion between the Minister and the Legislative Council on t 1 ,* 

°ne side and the Executive Council on the other to be settled. L have 
oointed out in my Minute of Dissent (see heading transferred 
Departments) my strong objections to the proposals pm forward 
fiy m y Colleagues on this point. The question then was under the ^ 
consideration of the Functions Committee Their proposals will 
now be found in paragraphs 60 to 63 of their Repon. i hey differ 
m \<:ry important respects from the proposals of mv Colleagues, ami 
roeet, to some extent, me objections which 1 have advanced. 

Vid. —11 
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, Temporary Resumption by the Governor- 

According to my Colleagues, in cases of differences of 
opinion the Governor might assume control of the administration of 
the transferred department until the causes of difference disappear. 
Their various proposals are likely to cause great friction. Naturally 
therefore they want the power of resumption of the transferred 
departments as a “deterrant of factious and irresponsible action by 
the Aiinister and the Legislative Councils.” They will not allow the 
opinion of the legislature to prevail ultimately against that of the 
Governor. They would further empower the Secretary of State - 
finally to retransfer any or all of the subjects from the transferred to 
the reserved list ( paragraph 12. ) In cases of dispute between the 
Minister and the Excutive Council where the interests of both the 
departments—transferred and reserved—are involved, they will allow 
the Governor to decide only the question of.jurisdiction ; i.e. the 
question as to which department should deal with the matter (para¬ 
graph 103). As I have pointed out in my Minute of Dissent, all these 
proposals go, in my opinion, against the Reforms Report, and they 
are not endorsed by the Functions Committee, who differ from the 
Government of India in almost all these proposals. The Commitee 
do not endorse the proposal for the transfer of any subject from the 
transferred to the reserved list. The Governor will always have to- 
knd a Minister to administer the transferred department, i\e. 3 an 
elected member of the Council who alone is always to be responsible 
f'>* drat department ; but it is never to be administered by the 
Governor in Council and the Governor himself only administers it a: 
a substitute for the Minister during the interval between the dis¬ 
missal of one Minister and the appointment of another.. This, o> 
course, is very different from the proposal of my Colleagues which* 
enables the Governor to keep the portfolio in his own hand until the 
TcMsIative Council yields to his wishes. According to the Com¬ 
mittee, the Governor is to decide not only the question of jurisdic¬ 
tion but also all cases of disagreement between the Executive 
Council and the Minister. lie will have to enforce compliance how- 
e\ i by the Executive Council under section 50 of the Government 
o\ India Act if they prove obdurate, but can require action by the 
transiencd department in ordinary cases only, if he can find another 
Min bier, but in emergent cases can dismiss the Minister and take the 
■necessary’ action himself, hut he has soon to find the Minister. Emer¬ 
gency is thus provided for. The transferred department will a 1 

This is reasonable, but it may be doubted whether 
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^tlmpora / v nature of the resumption by the Governor and^t^a, 
in cases of emergency is essential according to the Com¬ 
mittee ; thereby they place the Minister in relation to the Governor 
in a higher and certainly not a lower position than the Executive 
Council. This question of transfer is so important that I venture 
to make again a few observations in view of what is now repeated 
in paragraph 87 of the Govt, despatch. 

A Strong Protest- 

4. I cannot too strongly protest against the proposal to allow 
the Governor to resume the portfolio of any transferred subject a.id 
to empower the Secretary of State on the motion of the local 
Government and the Government of India to retransfer any subject 
from the transferred to the reserved list. As I haVe said before, it cutt> 
at the root of the whole scheme. Let us see what this implies. The 
Heforms Scheme is intended to release the duly elected representa- 
lives of the people, in part at any rate, from the control of the C ivil 
Service. The Indian opinion is unanimous that this step is necessary 
in the interests of good administration, and is due to the tai.ure o v the 
Civil Service to carry out the intentions of the Parliament andtQf 
the people of England. The Governor in some provinces is likely 
to be a civilian for some time to come. In others he will be greatly 
under civilian influence. In these circumstances the provision ot 
retransfer is, and will be received as, a warning to the Legislative 
Council not to indulge in a course of action which will lead the 
Civil Service to take that step. In fact, my Colleagues practically 
say so in clear terms. The Civil Service have also openly 
declared their hostility to any real reform. It is absurd in these 
circumstances to place the future of Indian constitutional reform in 
their hands. The reforms are a gift of Parliament, not of the 
Civil Service. The Parliament may take it away at any future 
time if they choose. The future Legislative Councils have to per¬ 
form their duty to the people of India and to Parliament, but u 
place this weapon in the hands of the Civil Service is in all proba- 
biliiy to ensure the failure of Reform. They should not be allowed 
in future, as they have done in the past, to nullify the policy of me 
people of England. The scheme put forward by my Colleagues ;s 
<. alculated to produce that result. It creates possibilities of frequent 
deadlocks if the Minister and Legislative Councils perform their 
duty to the country and to Parliament, and makes that a reason for 
getting rid of responsible Government. 

The interposition of the Secretary of 
all that has been said above, the Secretary 
vclf to be merely a passive instrumcn 1 


State is no safeguard as in 
of State has allowed hun- 
in the hands of the C v fl 
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I can only say that if I had felt such a standing' 

_ ^ary, l should not have asked for any substantial reform in the 
direction indicated and I would not have regarded it as a loyal 
acceptance on my part of the principle of responsible Government 
which must now be taken to have been laid down by Parliament 
tor application to India. [ am glad therefore the Committee do not 
endorse this proposal. 

Budget Proposals. 

5. i he financial or budget proposals of my Colleagues are in 
conflict with the recommendations of the Functions Committee on 
the unity of Government. The latter is to make the Governor practi- 
calh he hnal judge where the functions of the reserved and 
transferred departments touch or overlap, including all financial 
questions like the division of the entire provincial revenue between 
the two halves of the Government or where the action taken in one 
department affects the other, and also to make the Minister respon¬ 
sible for action in the transferred departments even when it is 
deflected by considerations affecting the reserved departments. 

I he proposals of my Colleagues are also admittedly in conflict with 
the recommendations made by the Committee about taxation (see 
paragraphs 76 and 77), which were not before the Council when we 
settled our despatch dated the 5th March. 

The Committee have come to the conclusion that taxation for 
hW 68 Sh0Uld be re S arded as a transferred subject. 

T j.' , u ‘ first set a P an the contribution to the Government of 

l C Zr reqWrCd !° r th ° service o£ the Provincial debt in 
he .unis hat are required for the reserved services. The first two 
^ d , efi " l e amounts. The third will be definite if we assume 
contribution to be the previous year’s allotment or the average for > 

!!’ Ilumber . of . >f ars Afler settin g apart these amounts they 
V'T whole balance of the revenues of the province to he 
7 the disposal of the .Minister, and taxation in their opinion should 
>e considered as a transferred subject. Any difference of opinion 
u y f ‘l ucstl0n 10 |ie settled by the Governor as a “mixed subject » 
Vh -n " Jjr ls . 111 u ir ^ 1 °PP° siti0!l 10 and far preferable to the 
T havi^a^en exiepdin G ° Vemment ° f India des P atch * which 

, „ o Ti C ?! leagUeS arc of °l ,inion lhat l hese and certain other pro- 
°[ the Comma**, which have an important bearing on the 
-lmrihvion of financial powers and duties between the two halves 

h,*" w! G0 7re tS ' hav hcen r^dered obsolete by the more 
cth\r,,M i S u the Government of India in our despatch of the 
5 1 1 and have not therefore dealt with them at length, f 
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nk this is the right course to follow. Our despatch g 
reconsideration in the light of the Report of Lord, Sou 1 
Committee, who had our proposals before them. Though 
our Report was no doubt more recent as my Colleagues say—the 
Committee’s Report being dated the 25th February and ours the 5th 
March—the former was not before the Members of the Council when 
the latter was settled. We have therefore to consider their recom¬ 
mendations, modify our proposals if we accept any which are inconsis 
tent with them, or reject their recommendations on their merits. YVe 
have for that reason said in our Report (paragraph 42) that we propose 
to deal with the working of the new Provincial Governments whose 
functions are divided into the “Reserved’’ and “Transferred sub-» 
jeels’, after a consideration of the Report of Lord S outhbA rough s 

Committee. 

1 have alreadv stated that the financial proposals of my Colleagues 
are opposed to the recommendations of the functions Committee 
in paragraphs 60 to 63, and paragraphs 76 and 77 of their Report, 
further, their scheme is, it appears to me, impracticable and can 
he shown to be unacceptable if we agree with the Committee 
generally about the division of subjects. It is necessary, for this 
purpose, to set out briefly the nature of the scheme. 

7. It is of the essence of the scheme that there should be a 
definite allocation to each half of the Government of the . receipts 
from the reserved and transferred subjects respectively. 10 those 
receipts is to be added the share of the Balance irfcluding all surp- 
■ lus that stands to the credit of each province after deducting the 
amounts ear-marked for special purposes. The normal expenditure 
for the reserved and transferred subjects is then estimated and it 
the revenue derived by each department from its subjects is not 
sufficient for the expenditure, the difference is to be made go od 
to them by an assignment from the revenue of the other depart 
ments. Obviously, therefore, the division of subjects is if thqfl 
greatest importance to the scheme as the latter hinges u 
receipt of revenue by each half of the Government from the r 
and transferred subjects respectively. Before, however, 1 g 
division of subjects, 1 shall state the general objections 
scheme, for such modification in the scheme itself or adoption 
sr scheme that might fit in with the Report of the 1 omrniltce. 

It is not quite correct to say that the financial proposal 
die Reforms Report scheme affecting the allocation of funds to 
two sections of Provincial Governments and budget proced 
provincial Councils evolved little criticism. Thev were crii'u 
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r >ut the criticism was not on the ground that the prqrx: 
^jd ioo much to Ministers or the Legislature. Except mthc 
>ay Manifesto signed by Sir Dins haw Wacha and eight other 
prominent Moderate Congressmen, the proposals were criticised as 
being unfair to the Ministers in charge cf transferred subjects and 
whittling flown the control of the legislature by giving too wide a 
power of certification to the Governor. The proposal that the 
rupply ^ for reserved subjects should be a prior charge on the 
provincial revenues was attacked, and it was pointed out that 
Minislcis, driven to new Taxation to be proposed on their own 
responsibility, while possibly feeling that it may have been unnece¬ 
ssary if an excessive share of the provincial revenues had not been 
absorbed by the already fully developed reserved subjects would 
ye./ hkelv find themselves in an almost untenable position before 
the Legislative Council whose support they require. Such was the 
crricisra ; what are the proposals of my Colleagues ? 

India Governments Proposals. 

9. There can be no objection to the proposed Audit and 
Exchequer Act or to the appointment of the proposed Committee 
on 1 -in. r;cial Relations. The control over, provincial balances now 
exercised by the Government of India may also be replaced by a 
tew simple regulations which will increase the control of the 
provinces over them. There may also be—it is advantageous 
iL;u there should be—a common Finance Department for both 
halves of the Government. While it would scrutinize all proposals 
o) expenditure, it should not, as stated by the Functions Committee, 
have power to criticise policy except in its financial aspect. The pro¬ 
posal that the right should he reserved to the Central government to 
ipplementary levies upon provinces, that each half of the 
government should have a defined power of raising the revenue to 
lov’de for the expenditure which it considers necessary, that a 

uicinn Ua ^J ^ . mi! r ^ 1 


division 


shomd be made of the resources available for the purposes 


•>! either half of the Government, that a system of-assignments of 
revenue hv one section of the Government to the other should be 
introduced and other and similar proposals, will have the efTeGt of 
dividing the Government into water-tight compartments without 
d:t compensating advantage of making them responsible to the 
Legislature ; while the further proposals, that Council resolutions 
id have only the status of recommendations to the Governor in 
ouncil, as well as the Governor and Ministers, reduces the Council 
tu a much impotence as the present Council. The remaining 
propostl that the Ministers may have to resign on account of 
J,J< get resolutions carried against them, is of the nature 01 .1 
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Wg* /strok:. Notwithstanding much that could be said ag; 
'iwb)rms Report Scheme, a number of critics rallied to 
5 ft for the reason’s, among others, that it provided for a unified 
budget and for its being voted by the Legislature. We are now 
asked to treat the Council as an advisory body in all matters— 
legislative, financial and administrative—pertaining to the reserved 
departments and to reduce its financial powers as proposed in the 
Reforms Report Scheme even as regards the transferred depart¬ 
ments. There is no necessity to modify that Scheme in this manner 
and to this extent. Assuming that all the adverse criticism to which 
its financial proposals have been subjected is well merited, and 
that it will not be possible to work it without the maximum of 
friction, it is still possible to retain its two cardinal features ot a 
single budget for \h a Province and control by the Legislature, 
whatever other modifications are made in it. Given a common 
Finance Department, a common Finance Committee of the Council, 
and joint deliberation by the whole Government in the settlement of 
the allotments, there is no difficulty of retaining these features, it 
is a strong point .in favour of the Reforms Report Scheme of 
budget procedure that it minimizes the drawbacks of a system of 
dual government in provinces and gives both to Executive C oun¬ 
cillors and Ministers opportunities of sympathetically influencing 
each other’s decisions to the advantage of both and of the people 
of the province. The Governor, loo, will be in a better position to 
discharge his duties as head of the whole government and promote 
friendly relations between its two halves. The knowledge that 
Ministers with their responsibility for the transferred departments 
have also been a party to the allotments made for reserved 
subjects, is calculated to induce in the Legislative Council a 
conviction of the necessity of those allotments and to minimize 
the chances of their seeking to cut them down. This will be 
great moral value as it will curtail the necessity of the Governor’s 
making use of his reserved power of certification which cannot but 
cause friction and conflict between him and his Executive Council 
on the oneside, and the Minister and the Legislative Lon e<>. on 
other. The financial dispositions ot each year can be made 
vith reference to the particular requirements of that year, there will 
be a much-needed and most useful clement of elasticity impeded to 
die financial arrangements, and when a proposal of new taxation 
s made in those circumstances, the Legislative Council will more 
easily persuade itself to accept it and support the Government 
dian ii can be expected to do under a system such as is proposed 
by my Colleagues now. The control by the Legisl 
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v^it be regarded as indispensable if the Reforms are* 1 _ 

vp-v anything in the eye of even the supporters of the Scheme. 

Tire mimed budget could be there and for the present should be. 
tthat is put forward is a combination of the drawbacks of 

autocratic and responsible Government with none of the advantages 
on le latter. I nder the proposed scheme the position of Ministers 

e untenable and that of the Legislature, no better than it 
is at present. 

Modification of the Proposals- 

I0 - Let us see whether the scheme put forward by mv 
Colleagues cannot be modified to preserve the unified budget and' 

h° a r ° h L LeSISl r re >- and meet S enerall >’ the objections which 

tha\ have advanced against a unified budget. The proposal tc 
divide the free balance and to divide ihe surplus may Scented 

M e may also provide tor the contribution of the province to the 

central exchequer for the charges for existing loans and, if necessary 
car-mark a sum in provinces liable to famine for famine fund - and 
as staled by the Functions Committee, allot a sum for the reserved 
services. The Committee themselves do not mention how that 
sum is to be ascertained. We may take the amount of the previous- 
year or the average of the three years. Then instead of a definite 
allocation to each half of the Government of the receipts from the 
ieservcd and transferred subjects, respectively, we may divide the 
amount available in certain proportions between the two halves of 
ioveinment. I he .proportion, of course, will depend upon the 
^ ;] ects ransferred. The share allotted to the reserve depCmen! 
non-officialM° r h 16 n ? rrnai growth of the reserved services. The 
t -eir mrotino- 6 lhe ^ nitec * Provinces Legislative Council at 

tenth f (jr the^eserved 6 H 3 ^ Augllst ^ lS suggested a share of one 

mav he dlnttrrl i ^ e P? rtment * An >’ additional amount required 
nu\ be allotted by the Legislative Council. 

_ * . A Joint Committee 

A proposal was noticed in the Reforms Report to appoint 
* joint Committee, representing both olTicial and non-ofTicial views 
1 reserved and transferred subjects, which should 

good lor a certain period, always supposing that it can be varied 
r n - ‘, c IIle “ llim e by agreement confirmed with the assent of the 
?iu ^ ,-7‘n T 0 ' 1 - Thc ^tion was rejected by the authors of 

«-n„iU 0nnS Ropor , t 0n thc ground that the Governor’s decision 
Sd ?h£ r" P ° pular , with Indians - SP' generally it may be 
„ ,” ‘,‘ nipart ' a ' c °tnmittve could be had their decision would 


doubtedh h. more satisfac tory. Under any scheme the p 

the Reforms Report, which are endorsed hr the Fun 
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■ that the resolutions of the Legislative Council shou 
n the Minister so far as his allotment is concerned, and 
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sHouki be binding on the Executive Council so tar as the application 
Of their amount is concerned, with a power to the Governor to restore 
any provision so far as the reserved departments are concerned, u 
he thinks it necessary for the administration of those subjects, should 
be maintained. There is no harm in giving such power if the claim 
of the reserved departments is limited to a share as proposed. 

12. We may now consider these various schemes including^ that 
in the Reforms Report with reference to the proposal of the func¬ 
tions Committee about the division of subjects ; and I hope to show 
that the scheme put forward is far better than the scheme of dr idea 
purse based upon the division of subjects put forward by my Col¬ 
leagues. The administrative machinery, it appears to me, wouki 
run smoothly, no invidious distinction would exist between Counci¬ 
lors and Ministers of Reserved and Transferred Departments. I 
Legislative Council would have the same control as allowed to it by 
the Reforms Report Scheme. There would be no occasion fo> inter¬ 
ring proposals for taxation to the Grand Committee as requn 
the scheme of my Colleagues. This removal of nil question ot fix¬ 
ation from the Legislative Council, it appears to me, is a tatal ob- 
. jeciion. With reference to the divison of subjects, it would also ap¬ 
pear, that the Reforms Report Scheme is far preferable to the sc u me 
of my Colleagues. 

13. The following table shows the division of tli£ list of Provin¬ 
cial subjects between the Reserved and Transferred Departments. 
The omissions are immaterial. 


List of Provincial Subjects- 

Reserved Subjects. 


1. Irrigation and Canals, Drainage and Embankments, and 

Water Srorage. p 

2. Land Revenue administration, as described undei the fol¬ 
lowing heads :— 

(«) Assessment and collection of land revenue : - ainu.:ianc«. 

of land records, survey for revenue proposes ; records of ! ' * > 
(c) Laws regarding land tenures, relations of land-lords and tenants 
collection of rent : (d) Court of Wards, Encumbeied nd .\uacneti 
Estates ; 0) Land Improvement and Agricultural Loans. I t Coloni¬ 
sation and disposal of Crown lands and alienations of land revenue. 

3. Famine Relief. 

4. Land acquisition. 

5. Administration of justice. ^ > 

6. Administrator-General and Official Trustee. 
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Judicial stamps. 

/•/Development of mineral resources. 
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Industrial masters included under the following heads. 

{I) I' actories : (/,) Settlement of labour disputes ; (c) Electricity ; 
/) Boilers • (e) Gas ; (/) Smoke Nuisances ; and (g) Welfare of 
:.ibour, including provident funds, industrial insurance (general, 
he-uih and accident) and housing ; 

Ia Bolice, other than Railway Police. 

Ir * Miscellaneous matters :—( a ) regulation of betting and gam- 
!. prevention of cruelty to animals, (e) protection of wild 

turds and animals, ( d ) control of poisons, (<?) control of motor 
- eruc.es, and (f) control of dramatic performances and cinema- 
ographs. 


X2. Control of Newspapers and printing Presses. 

13. Coroners, 
i.p Criminal Tribes. 

15. European Vagrancy. 

16. Prisons and Reformatories. 

17. Pounds. 

18. Treasure Trove. 

19. Government Press. 

20. Franchise and elections for Indian and Provincial legislatures. 
2J. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications' 

m<! standards. 

7l ' Control of members of all-India services serving within the 
pro\mce and other public services within the province. 

2 3 / New- provincial taxes, that is to say, taxes included in the 
schedule of additional provincial taxes (v. paragraph 75) ; so far a 
iOt included under previous heads. But see parrgraph 76 of the 
Report. 


?4. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province. 

25. Imposition of punishments by fine, penalty or imprisonment, 
iur enforcing any law of the province relating to any provincial subject. 

26. Any matter which, though falling within an All-India 
subject, is declared by the Governor-General in Council to be of a 
merely local or private nature within the province. 

27. Provincial Law Reports. 

Transferred Subject. 

1 Local Self-Government, that is to say, matters relating to the 
coiioii’LUion and powers of Municipal Corporations, Improvemcn 
4 justs District Boards, Mining, Boards of Health and other local 
atUtunities established in the provinces for purposes of local Self- 

^omnment. 
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jfedical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries 
, provision for medical education. 

Public Health and Sanitation and Vital Statistics. 

Education. 

5. Public Works included under the following heads : 

( a) Provincial building : 

\b) Roads, bridges and ferries, other than such as are declared 
by the Governor-General in Council to be of military importance. 

(c) Tramways within municipal areas ; and 
(e) Light and Feeder Railways, and Tramways, other than 
tramways within municipal areas. * 

6. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
demonstration farms, introduction of improved method, provision for 
agricultural education, protection against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant diseases. 

7. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for vete¬ 
rinary training, improvement, of stock and prevention of animal 
diseases. 

8. Co-operative Societies. 

9. Excise. . 

10. Registration of deeds and documents, subject to Indian 

legislation. 

it. Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages, subject to 
Indian legislation for such classes as the Indian legislature may 
determine. 

12. Religious and charitable endowments. 

19. Develpment of Industries, including industrial research and 
technical education. 

14. Adulteration of food-stuffs and other articles, subject to 
Indian legislation as regards export trade. 

15 Weights and Measures, subject to Indian, legislation is 
regards standards. 

16. Museums, except the Indian Museum anil the * ico'ii 1 
Memorial, Calcutta, and Zoological Gardens. 

Fisheries. 

Forests in Bombay only. 

Ports. 

Inland Waterways. 

A Fundamental Objection ' . 

It appears to me that there is a fundamental objection to 
the proposal of the Government of India to make the (Jivision 01 
subject any basis for the allocation of revenue. The division ot 
subject is made on certain considerations which have nothing to do 
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18. 

19. 

20. 

14. 
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/revenues derivable from those subjects. The Functfcoj_ 
r^Kice were invited to make this division in accordance with 
tin considerations set out in the Reforms Report which had 
nothing whatever to do with the funds to be placed at the disposal 
of the two halves of the Government respectively. The Report of 
l.iv Committee shows that they had in view those considerations and 
none other. My Colleagues, therefore, I think are not .justified in 
allocating to each half of the Government the revenues derivable 
jrom the subjects allotted to those halves on considerations which 
had nothing to do with the incomes therefrom. It is possibly this 
fact wh ‘ ch the Committee recommend that taxation should be 
a transferred subject, because they must have felt that the division of 
subjects ought not to carry with it the allocation of the revenues 
derivable from those subjects, or the right to raise revenue bv taxation 
from those subjects. If therefore we accept generally the recom- 
medations of the Committee about the division'of subjects, I think 
we are bound also to recognise the fact that they must have felt 
that the administration of transferred subjects could not be carried 
on with the revenue derivable from those subjects, and therefore 
right to impose taxes, including those which are referred to in 
I'h 73 the Report, must be given only to the Minister in 
charge of the transferred departments and should not be a reserved 
subject. 

i >. It will appear from this table that the chief earning depart- 
ments come under the “Reserved’ 7 head. The executive council 
Will benefit not only by the normal growth but will be able to 
inciease their land1 revenue by executive action without recourse to 
I be legislature, I he irreat spending departments on which the 

t\r tko _x j i .1 * . . .. 
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rc.i. }'i ogress Ox the country depends are the first six items in the list 
of “Transferred” Subjects. There is very little doubt that the 
Executive Council in charge of the “Reserved’’ department will 
seldom be under the necessity of claiming any contribution from 
the Minister in charge of the transferred department of the adminis- 
uaiion of their subjects. The Minister, on the other hand, will 
never have a sufficiency for his expending departments. He will 
always want the full amount which can be ohiained from his Sub- 
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.s and much more. His subjects are not expanding sources 
ewcnuc. Excise ought not to be, and in Indian hands will not be, 
increasing source. But is he likely to get anvthing from th< % 
served” departments ? I feel fairly sure that the revenue 
aine 1 and obtainable by the Executive Council will set the 
ndaril of their expenditure. The services are under them and 
know from experience that there is no limit to then 
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and to the general sympathy with which requests ior 

to be filled by English officials, for allowances for 
them, and for increases in their pay or pension, is viewed b\ the 
-Executive Council. The Minister in charge of the fransferred 

departments will be at the mercy of the Executive Council if there 
i ' no external control. From this aspect let us see how far who 
scheme is free from criticisms which have been urged against the 
scheme in the Despatch dated 5th March (see paragraph 69.) 

Some Arguments Answered* 

16. The first objection is that overdrafts on provincial balances, 
taxation and provincial borrowing, would require a clear demarcation 
of each half of the Government; my scheme provides for a clear 
demarcation by assignment of a share ; further no taxation or bor¬ 
rowing ought to be allowed, and no responsible oovernor will allow 
it, if the Reserved Department is in possession of funds as they will 
be according to this division of subjects which, considering the 
comparative needs of the two departments, should be shared whh 
the other. If, therefore, the Governor or some external authority »s 
not allowed to allocate from the Revenues in one Department a coi- 
tain sum for the benefit of the other, deadlocks ore inevitable. 1 here 
will be none under the Reforms Report scheme, " the bum 
Committee scheme, as the power of decision is left in the governor, 
or under the scheme I have put forward which d »es not allow com¬ 
parative disparity of income. If such power is gi 1 to the Governor 
we stand cxactl} where we stood under the Reforms Report scheme 
which also requires a decision in case of difference by the Governor. 
As to the provincial balance, my Colleagues have not yet decided as 
to the authority who is to make that division. 1 presume it must be 
the Governor’s/ Apparently, we are not therefore better off. Again, 
it is unlikely that there will be such provincial balances for division 
in the future, as both the departments, unfettered as they will bo, by 
the rules of the imperial Government, will utilise the resource* at 
their disposal or at least earmark the same. It may also be that they 
may in future utilise the balance, as they ought to, in reduction oi 

the debt. . , n 

17, The second objection given is that one hair ot the Govern- 
ment should not have power to refuse funds which may be required 
for the working of the other half. I have already pointed out in my 
Minute of Dissent that my Colleagues ignore the power of the 
Governor to decide in cases of dispute, and that this objection her,- 
' fore can never arise under the Reform Report scheme. Disro;; aiding' 
however, the Governor s power for the moment, the new scheme put 
•ard by my Colleagues will, if this division of s ■ to be 
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carped, never leave for ihe reasons I have given any roc 

by the Minister and his Department except as an importu¬ 
nate supplicant. The work of the Executive Council which will be 
in possession of by far the major portion of the funds will seldom 
be interfered with by the other. The scheme therefore does not 
comply with the condition or meet the difficulty to the same extent 
• vs other two schemes. According to my Colleagues, taxation will 
l^e possible only for the Executive Council and not for the other, and 
to me it appears to be out of the question to allow a power of in¬ 
creasing the land-revenue in any form either by taxation or by settle¬ 
ments for their benefit, while it is to the land we have to look for the 
development and 'expansion of the important transferred depart¬ 
ments. 


18. The third objection about the friction, which the annual 
allocation of funds will generate, will arise in this ease also though 
in a form very prejudicial to the Ministei and the Transferred Depart¬ 
ments who will every year have to claim contributions from the 
Executive Council. According to this scheme the Minister will be at 
ihe mercy of the Executive Council while according to the Reforms 
Report and the Functions Committee the Governor will decide be- 
iween the two—a fairer arrangement ; while under the third scherm 
"’■on the Governor is eliminated and one is not at the mercy of the 
other. 

Hy. The fourth and last objection concerning the incentive for 
c..c.i department for the development of Us own resources is, it 
appears to me, fatal to the entire scheme. For what does it amount 
to t Fake the instance of land, which is the most important source 
ot revenue to the province. The Executive Council under the scheme 
will not only take the normal growth of land revenue, but would be 
entitled to increase it by periodical settlements without any recourse 
t-> the legislature. Even under ormal conditions they will have, 
t.ompa d to the Minister, ample revenue for their needs ; but there 
i s little doubt that pressure will be put upon them by the English 
M;r\iCes for increase in their establishments, pay and services—a 
pn.sMjre to which they would not be unwilling to yield. It is ven 
probable therefore, that the raiyat already impoverished will be fur- 
flier harassed. The developments of the transferred departments 
fcsfcential to Indian progress will be retarded. The result will bo 
ihe same with reference to ail sources of revenues. The Minister 
iid.l the Executive Council are invited by this proposal to raises? 
much revenue as they could ; nothing can be more prejudic d to 
ihe inb.rests of the country, It appears to mo therefore that the 
scheme of my Colk iguc«, under these conditions, will be Latal to- 
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rtbsi^erity of the country. Again in principle it is not rightUj — 
egl3*juntry as a whole should not benefit by the normal growth oi 
revenue. Neither the scheme in the Reforms Report nor the 3rd 
scheme is open to this objection. Nor does it appear to me that 
the scheme of my Colleagues, complies with the conditions which 
they themselves have laid down that the scheme is intended to tell 
each department what range of expenditure it may provide 'for ; a; 
in the case of the Minister, the expenditure can never be limited by 
the receipts from his earning departments and the opening balance 
at his credit, but will be dependent upon what he thinks he should 
fairly demand from the other department and also by the proceeds ol 
fresh taxation. 

Lt appears to me that all the reasons which have prompter 
these new proposals can be attained under the third scheme. It is 
unnecessary to create two separate pools by receipts from transferred 
and reserved subjects. 

Land Revenue. 

20 Indian poverty is attributable to the land revenue policy and 
the industrial policy 'hitherto followed, and it is satisfactory to mm 
that the Committee recommend that taxation for imposing cesses nn 
land and duties upon the unearned incrcament on land should be 
treated as a provincial subject (see paragraph 75), and also a transfer¬ 
red subject ^paragraph 76), though apparently by an oversight they 
do not include taxation in the transferred list. The Government ol 
India also agree that such taxation should be imposed by provincial 
governments without the previous sanction of the Government ol 
India. The Committee state, however, (paragraph 79) that as the 
assessment of .and revenue is left to executive action the periodical 
settlement of hnd revenue must he treated as a reserved subject with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of the Executive council only. It appears to me 
that these two propositions are incompatible. .Cesses and duties 
cannot be imposed on land by the legislature without regard to the 
revenue imposed thereon by the Executive Council and vnso. 
The one is dependent on the other and .f the t ommute. 
ire to be maintained, they will have to be treated as a nmed m b,ca 
m which the Governor’s opinion should prevail in cas^ of uiidiiTer- 
of opinion between the Executive Council and the Mm 
In my opinion, however, there should be no increase of revenue 
merely by executive action. The land revenue or land 'rent should 


by 


treated as revenue pure and simple to 
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the Legislative Council. At present, outside the permanent]) 
led ;:nnindaries. the theory maintained by Executive (iovern- 
hat land is the private property of the (Town, th 
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6lycr being bound to pay any assessment that may be 
$^y^^\ x ecutiye Government at their discretion. India is the onl} 
country in the world where neither law, nor custom, nor competition 
determines the revenue or rent. This has been responsible to a 
great extent for the increasing poverty of the country. It has cer- 
uiinly tended to keep away labour and capital from the land. It 
appears to me to be therefore essential that the proposal of the 
! motions Committee that entry “duties upon the unearned increment 
on land*' “should be so framed as to make the provincial powers of 
ln.nd taxation as wide as possible’'* should be accepted so as to cover 
the case of land revenue assessment referred to in paragraph 79 
This may be done by altering the entry into “all demands upon 
land' - and by making the imposition of any revenue on land either 
kv legislation or by periodical settlements a transferred subject 
In the alternative I would urge that it should at least be laid down 
hat (1) the general principles of land revenue assessment be 
embodied in provincial legislation as recommended ten years ago 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralization, and (2) every pro¬ 
posal of resettlement of a district be embodied in a bill that should 
bo passed by the Legislative Council like any other taxation bill. 


Industries- 

21. Fhc proposal of the Committee to transfer all questions of 
industrial development in my opinion should be accepted. As my 
colleagues are unwilling to accept this proposal, it is desirable to 
ia V* P resent situation. India we know was a great manufac¬ 
turing country whose wealth attracted the East Indian Company. 
Leiore t.ie Mutiny her industres were by deliberate policy of active 
discouragement in India, and by prohibitive duties in England, des- 
ro\( l. She was thus reduced from an agricultural and a manu¬ 
facturing to an agricultural country. The general policy of the 
subordination of Indian to English commercial interests has since 
continued to the present day. India has been utilized for the ex¬ 
ploitation of her natural resources for the investment of English 
capii 1 and the dumping of English goods. Instead, therefore, of 
the Indian industiies relieving the pressure on Land, their ruin 
thrown millions of workmen out of employ to compete with the 
agriculturists. This attitude of the Government has materially 
contributed to the unrest and disaffection in the land. It is 
therefore essential that we should adopt a course which would place 
ns he> ond suspicion. 

W c know now that there are Trade Commissioners whose busi¬ 
ness ii is to find out the natural resources and facilities for trade— 
Kiiglbh trade in particular—that exist in the country. The result. 
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Observations are to be made the basis of expert advice p 
^Tbe^t mode of utilizing those natural resources in the interest^ 
^ilglish trade. • It is true that the information would be equally 
available to the Indian public but we know that it is the commercial 
organizations in England that would be able to utilise them, a here 
is no objection, of course, to the export of our raw products with¬ 
out detriment to the interests of the country itself, but she should 
not be deprived of the means of creating her own manufacturing 
industries and employing her own labouring population. I his can 
only be done if the development of Indian industries is a “transferred 
•subject”, otherwise a great export of good stuffs, tending to the star¬ 
vation of millions, not only by depriving India of her foodstuffs which 
she badly wants, but also by depriving her of great opportunities 
which the manufacturing industries will afford her, will be the result. 

Similarly, as to the investment of English capital, we know 
that we cannot do without English capital, but we must obtain it on 
-he same terms generallv on which it would be lent to the colonies 
and other countries. The terms must be those agreed upon between 
the English capitalists and competent Indians who will protect Indian 
interests The English officials in India and the India Grace 
have not in the past protected India. They have submitted to 


English capitalists and I have no doubt will do so in 


future. 

We want also Englishmen to start industries in India but not to 
the detriment of indigenous industries. It is quite clear to me that 
unless there is an Indian to protect Indian industries, we will have 
English firms starting industries on a large scale in India in which 
the Indians will have very little share to the detriment of Indian 
industries. 

That unfair means have been adopted to hamper Indian indus¬ 
tries for the benefit of Lancashire and other capitalists is well known. 
Unfair competion should not be allowed. 

For these reasons, if we do not leave the development of Ind- in 
industries in Indian hands, I feel satisfied that the same course wi! 
be followed in the future as in the past, and will lead to nicrevsc 
irritation between Indians and Englishmen. Development of Indian 
industries should be a transferred subject. If any right ot interfer¬ 
ence or advice is left to the Government of India, such power should 
be exercised only by an Indian Minister controlled by the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. There is no objection whatever to the Government ot 
India themselves starting any industries but their further proposals 
as 10 advice to be tendered to Local Governments will repeat ali the 
evils which have been condemned in paragraph 117 to 1 9 l1 '' 

Reform Report. These proposals of my Colleagues to diminish 

Vid.—12. 
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W responsibility and reverting to the old practice would 

against that part of the Reforms Report. The efforts of 
, rvmcial Governments in the past, meagre as they have been, have 
oeen hampered and not stimulated by the necessity under which they 
hv of obtaining the sanction of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State at nearly every turn. More progress in the 
rk sired direction would have been made if they had greater freedom 
ot action. 

I snail briefly notice some of the objections to transfer the 
development of industries to the Minister. It will be noticed that 
according to the Functions Committee articles whose production, 
etc requires control in the public interests, and Central Research 
Institutes and such heads as the Zoological Survey, are all-India 
subjects. In fact, it is a part of the scheme generally advocated 
I)V Indians that the Government should itself undertake the respon¬ 
sibility of starting and maintaining certain kinds of industries, 
which cannot be started or maintained by private enterprise. It is 
therefore not an argument against the transfer that the Central 
Government itself should maintain those industries which arc 
required in the interests of military safety or political stability. In 
tact, such industries would afford scope for the training and employ¬ 
ment of those Indians in higher branches who are competent uy 
pi olii by it. I hey have nothing to do with the question of the 
development of industries. If, on the other hand, as mv Colleagues 
-ee.n to contemplate, such industries are placed in the hands of 

miv'k! > coni P anies> Wlth * loans, guarantees or undertakings to 
p ha.c products, they will not only stand in the way of the 
growth of indigenous enterprise but, as in the case of railway 
'auiq anies, will not assist Indians. The policy is opposed to the 
current view to nationalise such industries wherever possible and 
wul conduce to labour trouble in an acute form, widen the gulf 
!j :i - eon capital and labour, and increase racial friction. It appears 
10 ^erefoi-e that it is wrong to say that the Committee have 
ignored this aspect of the case. The argument that the Ministers 
lT“l inevitably be devoid of industrial experience, as if the civilian 
member has great experience, is a strong condemnation of the 
proposals of my Colleagues to leave in the hands of the Governor 
!*' : , : ver of appointment of Ministers. It is the policy ihai ha< 

ly« n Hitherto advocated by Indian publicists, that has now been 
tm niy accepted even in England and by the Industrial Commission 
n there is hitJe doubt that Indian Ministers can be found who will 
^ 1,lfie . U: nt to do the work. Lastly, it is said that tl e is a racial 
q on involved, that considerable influence worn 1 nc exercised « r. 
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tefcs/to refuse any form of aid or countenance to Britik 
and to fovour Indian undertakings. So far as Indians 
are concerned, this charge is absolutely unfounded. Objection to 
Fnglish capital and enterprise is raised only when that stands 
in the way of Indian enterprise and Indian prosperity ; and to 
remove any such misapprehension it is not difficult to provide safe¬ 
guards similar to those proposed by my Colleagues in other ca es, but 
I assert without hesitation from experience that so far as the 
Government are concerned, the fear that they will unduly favour 
foreign enterprises to the prejudice of Indian enterprises is well 
founded. It is true enough that the Industrial Commission makes 
recommendations themselves unsatisfactory which in some respects 
nay assist the Indians but here again we know from experience 
how little we can rely on such recommendations when they have 
to be carried out in practice. 


Tramways, Light and Feeder Railwa3 r s- 

The Functions Committee have recommended that Light and 
Feeder Railways and Tramways should be in the list of Transferred 
Subjects under the control of* the Indian Minister. My Colleagues 
would now transfer them to the ‘Reserved List. 1 he reason is 
that the Minister and the Legislative Council might interfere with 
the scheme of Railway development. Indian opinion is unanimous 
that District Boards should, in the interests of national progress, 
he allowed to build light railways ; and the decision of my Collea¬ 
gues is calculated to subordinate national interests to the interests 
of capitalists. Railway companies and existing contracts and 
guarantees will, of course, be protected, and further means can be 
easily provided for that purpose if the Governors’ control is no: 
sufficient. I would accordingly accept the recommendation of the 
Functions Committee. 

Education. 

22. It is necessary to have the issue clear before us. The 
question is not one between official control and the University con¬ 
trol, as it is supposed by those who put forward the findings o 4 ' ihe 
Sadler Commission against the transfer of the subject of education. 

I lie question simply is *. whether whatever official control is to be 
exercised by the Provincial Governments should be exercised by 
the Minister* If there is no control to be e?cercised over university 
or secondary education, cedit question . If there is any control, then 
should the Executive Council exercise that power or the Mini>ter 
and the Legislative Council ? Again, so far as the Government of 
India is concerned, wb.it powers should be )ef; to the Gfjvcrnn.nnt 
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; and, if so, who should exercise them ? These are the 

Functions Committee have proposed that Education as a 
whole should be transferred. My Colleagues would transfer only 
} riman Education. They would fix no limit of age which they 
would have fixed by the Minister, snbject to the control of the Legis¬ 
lative C ouncil. They would not fix the curriculum i.e., whether the 
emite teaching in all the subjects should be in English or whether 
English should be taught only as a subject, and what the oilier 
subjects are which should be taught. These also are to be left to the 
i linister and the popular assembly. It appears to me to be impracti- 
calde to divide the subject of Education like this. Hitherto no such 
division has been made any where in India. 

Assuming, however, such a distinction can be made, should it 
be carried out ? A foreign service with different ideals might be 
able to impart education to the leaders of the people, leaving to 
them afterwards to take the necessary steps to impart education 
to the people of the country. But it appears to me, with all respect, 
that it is absurd to expect them to impart national education to a 
ioreign race. The Reforms Report leaves educational progress to 
the popular assemblies and there in very little doubt that Alinisters 
done can obtain the money required for its expansion and improvc- 
m<-ni. Further, political progress is said to be dependent upon the 
expansion of sound education, and such expansion should not be 1 
left in the hands of classes which have hitherto opposed political 
•u.d sound educational progress. Indians are deeply interested in 

I have been the head of the Department of Education now for 
more than three years and I am satisfied that future educational 
progr ss depends upon Indian direction.. My predecessor in this 
o.in e. f Sit liarcourt Butler, also would make it a transferred subject. 
I l'c only other member of the Indian Government who has been an 
Education member since the creation of the Department, Sir Claude 
Lliii, who is unfortunately not here to sign the Despatch, has recor¬ 
ded his opinion in favour of the transfer. The Governments of 
Bombay, the Punjab and the United Provinces would transfer 
Education as a whole. The Madras Government would not transfer 
an> branch of education. Bengal and Assam would not transfer 
collegiate education, but my colleagues, like myself, are of opinion 
that this cannot be done, if secondary education is transferred 
ha rand Orissa alone is opposed to the transfer of secondary* 
udmical and collegiate education. My colleagues would transfer 
Pi'nuuv education, while the reasons given in their report, if they 
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r Wr^t, tend inevitably to the conclusion that it is prim ^ 
that should be kept in the hands of the Government am 
higher education may safely be transferred. Those who would 
keep education a reserved subject, do so, I fear, not in the interests 
of educational progress but for political reasons. They have them¬ 
selves no scheme of education in view and their predecessors have 
been going on making experiment after experiment, all in the face 
of Indian protest, which they themselves have now to acknowledge 
had ended in’failure. I should like briefly to refer to our 
educational policy. 


A Retrogressive Policy , 

A retrogressive policy has been followed since Lord TuiTcnn s? 
time. Considering the vast problem that lay before the Govern¬ 
ment, it had been laid down that the Government should welcome •. 
every kind of private endeavour to supplement their efforts for the 
education of the country. Lord Dufferin’s Government, however, 
declared, that the Government should retire from any part of the 
field which could be, or should be, left to private effort and make 
educational progress depend on private endeavour aided by Govern¬ 
ment grants. The results on secondary and collegiate education 
were deplorable. National education not being recognised b) 

nit] 1 , iii .sail ob’igaiion, ihe pupils were left to stud} 
schools and colleges as were maintained by private effort. Such 
schools were inadequate in numbers to receive the crowds who were 
seeking admission. Institutions multiplied to meet the evergrowing 
demand. Government grants were given only to the institutions 
which complied with its rules which were designed to secure 
efficiency. The other institutions failed to secure competent 
teachers. This again stood in the way of Government grants. 
A large number of inefficient institutions with incompetent teachers 
was the natural result of a system which does not recognize 
education as a national obligation, but only aids private effort 
by “doles.” 

Efforts were then made by the Government to coniine higher 
education, and secondary education leading to higher education, to 
boys in affluent circumstances. This again was done not in the 
interests of sound education but for political reasons. Rules were 
made calculated to restrict the diffusion of education general 
-tnd among the poorer boys in particular. (onditions recogni¬ 
sing fitness for “grants”—stiff and various—were laid down and 

borced, and tjie non-fulfilment of any one of these cona¬ 
tions was liable to be followed by serious consequences. Fees 
were raided to a degree which, considering the circumstances <h 
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Ises that resort to schools, were abnormal. When i\v 
that the minimum fee would be a great hardship to poor 
the answer was —such students have no business to receive 
that kind of education. Managers of private schools who remitted 
fees m whole or in part were penalised by reduced grants-in-aid. 
These rules had undoubtedly the effect of checking the great 
‘xpansion of education that would have taken ptece. This is the 
ieal explanation of the very unsatisfactory character of the nature 
<md progress of secondary education ; and it will never 
be remedied till we are prepared either to give education to 
1 . k°F s ourselves or to make sufficient "grants to the 
private schools to enable them to be staffed with competent teachers. 
\ e aie at present not prepared to do either. English education, 
according to this policy, is to be confined to the well-to-do classes. 
1 y:y, it was believed, would give no trouble to Government. For 
.his purpose the old system of education under which a pupil could 
prosecute his studies from the lowest to the highest class was altered. 

Mass Education 

23. For the masses, a new course of elementary or primary 
education solely in the vernaculars extending to about 7 
ycais was devised. It was hoped that this would keep them 
in th< .r present condition confined to their lowly ancestral pursuits, 
schools confined to vernaculars were opened and encouraged 
to draw away boys from English studies. It was intended, and 
rules weic framed to carry out that intention, that if possible those 
7 .r! rheir e( ^ ucal h>n in these schools were not to be 

instituted^^fnr°v Pr 'i C l ecI 10 what are calIed the secondary schools 
a -nghsh education. The masses, the poorer classes 
\' ere # 1 * 1US deliberately denied all access to any real 
/ ri J ‘C i Ci U r a l! 0n *. ^ ie resu lt is that on account of their being 
* f vC1J c f om following their English studies, they do not care to 
1 1 ^ ^ eir Indies in the vernacular schools and they cast off 
1 * "1 ! *° smattering of knowledge they acquire and lapse into illi- 
** t are thus denied all means of material improvc- 

^j self-development and culture. I am accordingly glad to 
1 a Tn ' r . olleagucs ate willing to leave the question of primary 
) t,on » ,nc ]«dmg th e question whether it should be English 
rpr ‘rnaculai Education, to the Minister, but what has been our 
j ? aB V s *?** primary education? In the earlier years 

i Xl was pressing the claims of primary 

C" 1 M Upon Government, and various statements on behalf 
01 Government were made in th< 

^ he promises of free edu< 


j years 
'ation. 


1906—07, which were taken 
So stood matters when the 
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J councils met. Almost the lirst question to whi 
educated community turned their attention was elemen 
^ion Air Gokhale introduced his Education Bill which was 
opposed hy Government and therefore rejected by the Council, 
but at the end of the year at the Darbar it was announced that the 
Government have resolved "to acknowledge the predominant claims 
of educational advancement on the resources of the Empire. 
As a fact that acknowledgment has not been translated into action. 
In almost all the local Councils attempts are being made to in¬ 
troduce private bills for optional compulsory education. 1 hese 
bills are allowed to be introduced only on condition that no nttam ini 
responsibility is thereby imposed on Government. Local resources 
arc inadeciuate and such education as is imparted will not be ehi- 
cient. Without Government financial assistance the scheme w i 
not succeed or even cannot be put into operation. \\ ith reference 
to commercial and industrial education we do not give the lnghci 
education required to foster manufacturing industries, to start greai 
commercial concerns of any kind, or produce captains of industry 
or commerce, but we have industrial schools to tram intelligent 
artisans or foremen, or to further or develop the oca ^ 
tries which are capable ot expansion by the application of i 1 
methods or improvements. Similarly, it was intended to start or er ou 
age schools with commercial courses whose chief aim was to sup ly 
practical training for those who were to enter business houses in a sub¬ 
ordinate capacity and hopes were held out that very effort would be 
•made to find employment to pupils who received that training. ■ 
necessity of engineering and medical colleges is always recogni- i, 

but it is assumed that the efforts that should be made should not 

be in the direction of starting more colleges but in the directions l 
have indicated. 

Now there is no doubt that in all this the Government were 
actuated bv th^ highest motives, but at the same time there is no 
use ignoring the fact that the Indians were satisfied that allI these 
chances were made with a sinister purpose. It is the urm i ->• 
belief and there is little doubt that facts unfortunately tend to Mip- 
*£££&£* English Education for the 

education for the middle classes are discourag I dls „ our . 

Higher, professional, industrial and technic FncrHnrf of 

aged to favour English industries and recruitment m England ot 

’lfi > 'therefore, we should have more Indians in scientific and 
technical professions and more engineering and industrial colleges, 
-experience shows that the present system must be aban an 
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tit kx\j Indian Minister alone would supply the necessary ini 
l Wy Otherwise, we are likely to follow the same course as hitne"F 
we will tell those few' of our young men who have made them- 
selves fit for these professions that such education as they have 
received is not satisfactory ; at the same time discourage them from 
going to foreign countries to receive education and fail to provide 
sufficient facilities for education in India itself. The errors of the 
past are admitted even by those who will not allow education to be a 
transferred subject and a promise is made to repair them. The 
subject is far too important and vital to the interests of the nation 
r or any further experiments to be made or for the matter to be left in 
the hands of those who stand thus self-convicted and whose promises- 
have not been faithfully kept. The reason often assigned for mis¬ 
takes in the past has been want of funds and conservatism of the 
rural classes both of which I entirely deny. 

Past Mistakes. 

h or the nature of our mistakes in the past we have only to look 
to the Report of the Calcutta University Commission. They rightly 
point out that the teachers in the high schools are under educated 
and underpaid. The fact is that the Government are not utilising the 
funds a’c their disposal to mitigate the evils of the system, which is 
described by the Bengal District Administration Committee and the 
Rowiatt Committee, for which we are responsible. The Commission 
vCmversity) point out that secondary education is unduly dominated 
by the examination system, which must be the case as long as the 
Vocational services arc manned by officials who cannot, on account 
o. i..cm want of knowledge of the vernaculars, be responsible for the 
cat nng, but who, at the same time, supervise the whole system. 

ll J r “ lcr point out that the stage of admission to the Universi- 
> should be that of the present Intermediate instead of the Entrance 
e. ’ruination, as the boys who have passed the latter examination arc 
fit for University education for their want of knowledge in 
English. This is the result of the system, to which I have adverted, 
which has discouraged English teaching in the earlier classes 

even as a language, against strong Indian protest They also reh ;i 
to the fact that the Entrance Examination of the University is not 
a preparation for the medical, and engineering professions, or for 
career> in agriculture, commerce or industry. This, again, is due to 
tee policy which I have referred to, which would only give secondary 
education fit for clerks and managers of offices and not for 
Higher education in those subjects tor which the Department 
Otiat i \ the Government), is responsible. The Indian 
tr.eictore, is not responsible at all for this 


opinion, 
rcseh. The 
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fssfon accordingly propose to remedy these defects b\ 
of a board in which the majority should cons is 
nomofficial members—a recognition of the superiority of non-ofhcial 
guidance. They would make the Director an expert adviser to 
the Member or Minister in charge of Education” which disposes of 
the arguments sometimes advanced that, according to the Mews 
they entertain, secondary education should be a reserved subject. 

As to University education, there can be no more scathing con¬ 
demnation of the system than that to be found in the Commission s 
Report. It has to be remembered that the University itscit is an 
officialised body under Government control. They say that the 
Government and administration of the University is unsatisfactor) 
and ineffective as an instrument for encouragement of learning. 
They point out that even such a University is under the uudnlv 
rigid control of the Government. “There is far too much detailed 
Government intervention.” They are perfectly right, and it is impos¬ 
sible under such a system that any University can carry on its work 
efficiently. It is just for that reason that Indians are anxious to get • ric 
of the bureaucratic control and place the L niversi an L L ' 1 c • 

education under the control of a Minister. It is no c 1 1 4 . ' 

to the conclusion that the same state of things wdl otheiwLC con¬ 
tinue. I am, therefore, of opinion that the Committee s recom¬ 
mendations should be accepted and Education as a whole should 
be transferred. Most of the important Native States have gone, 
ahead. 

Non —Brahmana Movement- 

24. The nature of the objections taken to the transfer ol subjeci> 

is proof of the necessity of responsible government. Among the 
objections advanced to it, there is one which finds a place in this 
report which for reasons that will appear later I feel bound to 
notice. The representative of the Madras Government (and U It 
said the Madras Government accept his view) has taken objection to 
the division of subjects on the ground that without adequate pro¬ 
tection being provided for by communal representation the . m- 
Brahamans will be oppressed by Brahmanas. 1 sopjK it mm 

Brahmana communal representation, but I demur * 

proposition that it should be regarded as an essent a ftc in 
to any responsible government for the reason gt\cn. - s v 
likely to hear more of this contention, I propose to state m] 

of the situation. 

25. For the consideration of this question it is essen 
recognise two divisions among non-Brahmans, the high 
Hindus and the lower classes. In the earlier years of the (V 
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oiwBrahmana leaders were invited by the officials to stand .!■«.» 
and, if possible, to denounce it as inimical to their inteiests. 
- re;, °!y ed t0 disregard the advice. Their main reasons were 
these . t hey found that by the British conquest it was the 
M uhammedans and the non-Brahmana higher castes who had suffered 
most. The Rajahs and the zemindars who were deprived of their 
properties by the British Government generally belonged to those 
clarses. By far the majority of them were either deprived of their pro¬ 
perties or allowed to retain the whole or a portion of them on 
conditions which were very onerous. The revenue pavable was very 
aeav. with reterence to the properties which they held at the time of 
the British conquest, ffiieir rights were being encroached upon The 
raiyaiwari system before 1857 was iniquitous and destructive of 
p. ' ate property. Subsequently, though not quite so bad it was felt 
to be oppressive. The merchants and the artisan classes,’the labour¬ 
ing classes as well, were involved in the misfortune of these superior 
Gasses. I have already pointed out that the traison d etre of the 
' ongress was the intense poverty of the people, and the measures 
which they put forward to relieve such poverty concerned the non- 
Brahmanas more than Brahmanas ; the non-Brahmana higher castes 
therefore, stood to gain from its success more than any others! 
i he other questions which the Congress took up, like the separation 
01 judicial and executive functions, also concerned them more. 

; ndcr the conditions that then existed, and, to a great extent even 
services^rahmanas had far greater chances of success in the 
] ; , a foreia-n e " r ere ’ riie y had the qualities which were required 
vj 1 , a rubn £ race who wanted good subordinates. The 

unmadan and the Hindu Zemindars and the Hindu martial 
classes were looked upon with suspicion on account of such of their 
qualities which are only required for administration and Government. • 
and not required in those whose main function was to obey and 
produce wealth which, should be at the disposal of their masters 
V 1 ' uo n-Brahinana leaders, therefore, felt that they had a better 
Uiut.Le of success in the new condition of things which they hoped 
.'.00,0 be brought about by the Congress agitation when the qualities 
u ich iney, in their opinion, possessed in a higher degree than the 
.r.ih,lianas, would have a better scope. They found also that though 
? ,, , ° f ] - r ahmanas had faults which are now imputed to 

n in oy the leaders of the non-Brahmana movement, a distinct 
l' 1 ' 1 ' v ’j' m .f nl w , as v j lbI f m tiie younger generation that was growing 
lie , ' 3 hnp ? d ,hat common efforts, common aspirations, and 

Ih- ihva 'a 1 '!n K °°^-i 01 th t_ e coun ' r y wil1 introduce a change in the 
Jian.nana Uass. These hopes have not tiecn disappointed. It is 
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/there are still Brahmana leaders under the dominatio^ 
/and sentiments which are not conducive to harmonvOf 
but, on the other hand, there is no doubt that generally 
speaking the Congress movement has brought about a greater 
rapprochment between the various classes. Mrs. Besant, in particular, 
has brought over the whole of her Brahmana party to discard the 
Brahmana restrictions w'hich stood in the way of the hearty co-opc*?.- 
tion with the non-Brahmanas. Besides the reasons above referred 
to the non-Brahmanas were startled at the official attitude. Many ot 
the officials while insisting upon the existence of this class division as 
a bar to political progress, not only did not themselves take an\ 
active steps to remove them, but their passive resistance foiled every 
attempt of the reform party to remove such restrictions. 1 he latter 
were sneered at as Anglicised Indians who had lost touch with the 
ordinary people and therefore untrustworthy in these matters or 
denounced as impracticable visionaries. Several officials went even 
so far as to say, not only privately but in public, that this ancient ceste 
system was necessary to the stability of the society as ii accustoms 
the people to order and obedience to authority and it is therclore in 
the interest of the Government to support that system. The non- 
Brahmana leaders felt therefore that very little could be hoped trom 
officials to remove this caste restriction. I hese were the reasons, 
so far as I remember, that determined the attitude of the non- 
Brahmana leaders then, and I do not think those reasons have lost 
their force now. 

I have already referred to a number of reforms that 


are 


hg 


•overdue and they are far more beneficial to the non-Brahmanas than 
to the Brahmanas. If the proposed reforms are carried out in their 
proper spirit and proper rules are framed. I have not the slightest 
loubt that the non-Brahinana higher Hindu castes will be the gainers. 

I fail to see how they will be worse off. 

The Depressed Classes- 

In the case of the depressed classes the conditions are different. 
It is absurd to say that their position, so far as their material piu-- 
pects arc concerned, has improved under the British Government 
it has steadily gone from bad to worse, lo mention only a few 
instances, under the old custom they were entitled to free house, 
sites, materials free from the jungles for building their cottages, 
free pasturage and a fixed share of the produce ol the land which 
they cultivated foi their wages, which ensured a living wage. All 
these they have lost under the raiyatwari system. With tr: ruin 
the Indian industries also the non-agricultura! labourers lost their 
fir ed wages ami they were involved in the ruin of their masters. 
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cultural labourers suffered equally from the Goverm^*^ 
/ zemindars and the big raiyats. The proposed reforms will 
meetly benefit them to the same extent as the superior non- 
Brahmana castes, but they are bound to share in the benefits which 
will accrue to the whole country if reforms are carried out in the 
directions indicated and the poverty problem, in particular, is 
properly dealt with. Amongst them it is very doubtful whether 
representatives can be found in sufficient numbers to protect their 
interests against the higher caste Brahmanas aud non-Brahmanas- 
who now lead the agitation in Madras, and the planters and 
capitalists. But I think it is possible to devise rules which will 
enable them materially to influence elections, or to create electorates 
to send their representatives to the Council. In any event lam 
fully satisfied that this class cannot possibly be worse off under the 
proposed reforms, while it is probable that their position can be 
improved, and it is certain that if properly safegurded it will 
be improved. 


Enspection and Advice- 

27. J cannot agree with my Colleagues in their proposals iiv 
paragraph 23 about inspection and advice. According to them, these 
officers are to inspect the operations of the Reserved and Transfer¬ 
red Departments, offer criticisms for the attendon of the Governor to 
be called to the defects disclosed, so that he might use his influpnee 
and authority to secure their removal. The authors of the Reforms 
Report have pointed out (see paragraph 118) that such official 
insy: 'lions have increased the disposition to interfere in provincial 
detail ; ; thev further point out that a substitute for them, in future, 
should be found in the stimulus afforded by public criticism. 

J hough the necessity of publicity and public criticism is reegnised 
by my Colleagues in the paragraph above referred to, I have little 
doubt that the tendency again will be towards interference with me 
rransfered Departments and also with the Reserved Departments. 
It is the Government of India, as is recognised in the Reforms- 
iv.port, that have stood in the way of reforms which the Provincial 
'/o rnments had been willing to carry out. I am, for these reasons, 
um i( : to support the recommendations of my Colleagues. 

Considering the nature of these recommendations by my Colle¬ 
agues, it appears to me that the further consideration of these 
T ns should not be put off till the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission, and that the proposals in the Reforms Report 
empowering the Viceroy to transfer subjects, if he thinks fit to do- 
*o, should be maintained. 


C Sankaran Nair. 


Endian Cotton Committee, 


Report Summarised. 

'The report is issued in a bulky volume of 200 pages and contains 
several Maps. Each province has a separate chapter devoted to is- 
conditions and at the end of each chapter are the committee’s 
recommendations and conclusions. 

The report of the Indian Cotton Committee says :— 

We have divided our report into two parts—the first of which 
deals with the agricultural and irrigational aspect of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion, and the second with the commercial aspect. But in conclusion 
we wish to emphasize. as strongly as possible that the recommenda¬ 
tions in both parts must be treated as an organic whole. It is of 
little avail if the agricultural department evolves pure or improved 
strains of cotton, increases the outturn by the introduction of 
picking, or if the irrigation department provides facilities tor the 
extensions of the cultivation of cotton, unless the cotton produced 
is marketed in a condition which enables it to secure its-proper 
price and unless the cotton trade pays that price for it. We have 
pointed out that the cotton trade is not in a position to cope 1 With 
the numerous abuses which have been so detrimental to the reputa¬ 
tion of Indian cotton in the past without assistance from Government 
and that a policy of laissez fairc in such matters is no longer 
possible or desirable. The recommendations we have made in the 
second part of our Report are therefore in every way as important as 
those in the first part. If a real improvement in Indian cotton is to 
be obtained if the proposals we have made in both yur- arc 
accepted, tlie future of Indian cotton will be in the hands of 

The fundamental assumption on wh.ch we have thought out i, 
that there is a genuine demand for long staple Indian cotton and 
that trade is willing to pay a sufficient premium lor it to uu.vc it 
worth the while of the cultivator to grow it, but that there have Ken 
various obstacles in the past which have prevented it from doing so. 
We have submitted proposals which will remove those obstacles attci 
will enable long staple cotton 10 compete with short staple ci non on 
iti merits. It will therefore rest with the cotton trade to convince 
the cultivator, in the only way in which he can be convinced, that 
long staple cotton pays him better than any other varietie s . ■ it 
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able to 



doing so, as we trust it will, India will be 
comribulion to the resources of the Empire. 
Adrninisttative Organisation. 

Touching on the function of a central Cotton Committee, the 
Report states : in order to secure co-ordination and co operation in 
all matters relating to cotton a central cotton committee of payment 
character composed of representatives of the Agricultural and Co¬ 
operative Departments, the Director General of Commercial intelli¬ 
gence, the Director of Statistics and representatives of the trude 
should be established with head-quarters at Bombay. 'The agricul¬ 
tural adviser to the Government of India should be the President of 
»ho Committee, the staff of which should include a whole time 
Secretary and a Technologist. The main functions of the Committee 
would be to act as an advisory body to Government and the trade 
on all matters connected with cotton, including questions relating to 
legislation and the licensing of ginning and pressing factories, to °act 
as a centre for the dissemination of information regarding cotton 
and to assist- the Agricultural Department through its Technologist 
in obtaining authoritative valuations of new varieties. In order to 
carry out its functions the Committee would act through and with 
provincial committees and local sub-committees. Such committee 
would be formed in all the provinces in which cotton is grown, 
iwccpt Behar and Oriss and Assam. In vevv of the special circums- 
i mui 01 Burma, the Provincial committee in the province would 
lw the advisory Body to the provincial body in regard to the licensing 
o! ginning and pressing factories. 

I lie post of the Imperial Cotton Specialist will cease to be neces¬ 
sary oii the formation of the central Cotton Committee and should 
be abolished on the retirement of its present holder. Samples of 
cu'aom rubmitted by the Agricultural Department for trade valuation 
should in the first instance be not less than twenty pounds of lint, 
it the report on these is satisfactory 200 pounds of cotton grown. 
11 a field scale and handled under ordinary conditions should be sent 
(or a u 1) lest. 

Dealing with the world’s position in regard to cotton, the report 
the mial world's production in pre-war conditions is estimated 
by Professor 'Pod at about 25’ Million bales of which the United 
oduced 15 millions bales. The American crop forming 
ns h doe- very nearly three fifths of the total outturn of cotton, is 
'' o h...e the predominating factor in the world’s markets. During 
; t three years after the war broke 
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in the Appendix shows the very striking increase inkL 
^ „ iion of the crop consumed by American Mills. Whereas in the 
quinquennium 1890-95, it averaged only 2758,000 bales out of a 
crop of 8,346,000 bales or 33*05 per cent, in the quinquennium 191c- 
15, it averaged 576,8900 bales out of a crop of 14,558.000 bales 
0r 39*83 per cent." for the three years 1915-18, it averaged 760,0000 
bales out of a crop of 12,871,000 bales or 59*14 per cent. It is 
evident therefore that unless fresh sources of supply are rapidly 
developed, the high prices of cotton at present prevalent are not 
likely to fall to any appreciable extent, even with a return to more 
normal conditions, especially as all the countries of the world will 
be seriously short of cotton after the war. 

Position of Lancashire- 

In these circumstanees, it is obvious that the Lancashire- 
industry, the importance of which to the Empire needs no 
comment from us, is faced with a serious situation and that 
it is most desirable that it should cease to be almost entirely 
dependent on a source of supply the future of which is sc 
problematic. It is equally desirable in the interest of the Empire 
as a whole that an alternative source of supply should be found 
within the Empire. India is the largest cotton producing country 
in the Empire and being the second largest in the world clearly offer:*, 
the greatest possibilities of any considerable increase in the supply 
of cotton in the near future. Apart altogether from the possibilities 
of an extension of the area under cotton as the result of high prices 
or of the provision of irrigation facilities and of obtaining an increase 
in outturn by the introduction of superior varieties, the aver t ire yield 
per acre of the Indian crop is only about 85 pounds of lint whilst 
that of the United States crop is nearly 200 pounds per acre and of 
the Egyption crop, 450 pounds. The condition of affairs is more¬ 
over worse than is represented by these figures owing to the condi¬ 
tion in which Indian cotton is marketed. It has been estimated 
th it Indian cotton lose about ten per cent in the blowro, -m th m 
American or Egyptian, thus reducing the real average yield r 
ounds. The Scope for obtaining: an moresed 
mcultural 
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ivation of long staple cotton in India. The problem 
It has occupied ihe attention of the Government of India 
ice 1788, but whereas the efforts to extend the cultivation of 
cotton, more especially of exotic varieties during the early part of 
die last century, had for their object to render Lancashire indepen¬ 
dent of the American supply, the position now is that India herself 
has a nourishing cotton industry which is interested equally with 
Lancashire. In the question of obtaining larger supplies of better 
cotton the tendency already visible before the war in this country 
ir: the direction of spinning higher counts up to 30s. twist has, we 
understand, become much marked during the last two years* and 
there is every reason to believe that the advance in this respect will 
be maintained when the war is over. All the evidence submitted to 
us by the representatives of the manufacturing interests in India 
emphasised the importance which the Indian cotton industry attaches 
vo the development of long staple cotton in this country. 

Indian Possibilities 

The Committee next discusses the possibility of Indian cotton re¬ 
placing American for Lancashire purposes and says it is perhaps 
desirable that we should at the outset state our views as to the pos¬ 
sibility of growing in India cotton of sufficient long staple to meet 
tl.'^ requirements of Lancashire and to replace American cotton 
’n the Lancashire mills. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the cotton trade practically originated in England and that^at one 
*! me L ^ c export trade in manufactured goods was almost entirely in 
tie lands of Lancashire. Owing to the development of cotton 
n Ct ? re m °^ er countries, the Lancashire spinners have been 
f t0 , ? on ^ ne themselves in an increasing degree to finer 
unu tor which longer and finer qualities of cottons are required. 
1 fe results of our enquiry as to the Cottons grown in India which are 
suitabl ' for the purposes of Lancashire are shown in the table append¬ 
ed to this C hapter. We are of opinion that the only parts of India 
ironi which assistance of real value to Lancashire can be expected 
in the near luture, except in the important matter of hosiery yarns 
are the tracts in which cotton of an inch or slightly more in staple 
r an be grown in large quantities. It will be seen from the table 
appended to this chapter and from the subsequent chapters of our 
report that the only tracts which answer to this description at present 
arc those parts of Madras in which Cambodia and Kurunganni 
cotton arc grown, and the Punjab where American cotton is making 
leadway. If the new varieties at present under trial in the latter 
nee can be successfully established, it will fulfil the necess 
lLlon t0 a grater extent than it does now. Egyptian and 
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cotton has been successfully grown in Sind in spite . _ 

_ties and we consider that cotton of both these types of a 

quality better than any grown in the Punjab and up to inch 
in staple could be grown in that province with ease, provided that 
perennial irrigation were ensured by the construction of the Sukkur 


barrage. 


Conclusion- 


Our conclusion is therefore that India cannot for at least the 
next ten years grow cotton in any large commercial quantity of a 
staple longer than 1-16 inch. Up to this length, we think Madras ss 
might furnish 500,000 bales and the Punjab 200,000 bales but these 
cottons will only be capable of spining up to 346 twist and 446 
weft in Lacanshire mills if the conditions in those mills 
continues like the present. We think however that there will be a 
demand from Lancashire for cotton for spinning counts up to their 
degrees of lineness for a very long time to come. We would add that 
every extra bale of long staple cotton, as the term is understood in 
this country, will liberate a corresponding bale of other growths for 
Lancashire and that therefore the proposals we have made with a 
view to securing an increase in the Indian crop will tend equally 
to the advantage of the Lancashire and Indian industries. 



1-eport on the Indian Silk Industry. 

Simla—5 Feh. 1919 . 

The report on the enquiry into the Silk industry in India was 
undertaken by Mr. Maxwell Lefroy, Imperial Silk Specialist and Mr. 
•k- A^ S0l pe, I. C. S-, in December 1915 and has now been 
published. 


The Conclusion. 

Diminution in silk production in India, mainly that of Bengal is 
due to \i) the increased production of Japan, (2) disease (*) the 
increased value of other crops, (4) the inferiority of the Bengal worm. 
The silk crop of Bengal is now almost limited to areas in which 
sill, is the most suitable crop. With a better race than is now 
available and with the existing resources in nurseries the industry can 
be largely revived if the new hybrid races are introduced and if a 
competent European officer is appointed to organise. 

Prospects of Extension- 

The introduction of the industry in Mysore and Kollegal is 
' xp.ibU: of extension on the same lines and its production of silk 
can be considerably increased if disease-free seeds of an improved 
(pro hybrid) race can be issued from a station situated in a 
NUitable climate. The industry in Kashmir is in no need of anything 
uw local extension in regard to the planting and the production 
ox silk is nearly at the limit of the existing trees. The question of 
developing seed supply must depend on the conclusions reached 
by the Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist on the pebrine question. 
The small industries in Assam and Burma are capable of con- 
nii.enble extension with better races of seed and better plant. 
New areas for silk production are being tested. There is large 
scope for development in the Punjab, United Provinces, Behar and 
submontane tracts, but this will jequire extensive organisation at 
' tart and will develop slowly. Other areas for silk production 
uncertain and can be tested only by continued experiment. 
The development of the industry depends primarily upon continued 
r 1 ^' organisation and a seed supply with expert organisation 

‘ 1 ’ T h< n r r can 1 iar # e extension of production in 
Bengal and Mysore, some extension in Assam and Burma 
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detydv "Tovth probably in northern India, and all 
> 4 reas*'in India can be tested. The ultimate limit of develop* 

^'is ^perfectly definite one decided by climatic and economu. 
conditions, the latter of which are not yet ascertained for all parts 
of India But it is probable that a very large increase m production 
is possible and may be confidently looked for if competent organisa¬ 
tion is applied through ordinary channels. The expenditure 

involved is small, and the lines of progress and detailed minor 
improvements in each area are indicated. The 'broad require¬ 
ment is the provision of an expert organising staff and central 
seed producing station. 

The Tasar Industry 

There has been a diminution in the tasar industry due mainly 
to the increased value of t food crops, partly to the bettei contro o 
forest and partly to the decreased demand for tasar goods 1 he 
production of cocoons can be assisted only by a prolonged 
investigation into die biology of the insect me result of which must 
be uncertain. The position of the tasar producer is not such os 
10 justify this investigation, and it is notv or a . j 

closely related industry of tasar weaving can he f ^ fv^f^^ her -een 
bv the provision of organisation. In the disposal of the fabric .between 
better methods and the extension of cooperative ciedit the latter 
is the most vital, the tasar worker being very generally hopelessly 
indebted and unable to work under proper conditions, I he mdustn 
is a very scattered one and will be difficult to organise • ■ mat 
account but it is very large and falls chiefly within a single province. 
Its production is not exported and the position of the industr} is 
a matter wholly of local concern. No real effort to assist 
industry has been made during the last forty years and then 
DTObabiv good scope for development on cooperative lines. I 
could be casilv done and the cost would be fully justified by 
results. The Muga and Eri industries are small and practically ■ 
fined to \ssam. They are capable of great improvement with . M 
advice but will probably never develop to large 
might possibly become a large industry 1 
materials was developed in England. 

Expert Organisation and Competition. 

The production of silk cocoons of all kinds and the dispos t 1 ol 
the produce can be considerably developed by the provision * hull) 
of expert organisation similar to that of the agricultural departments 
In India, and it is essential that this organisation shall also bo m close 
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/* th the manufacturing part of the silk industry. The' 
the utilisation of silk and the development of the silk weaving 
. y 1S ‘ess simple than that of silk production. The dec'inc 
m the export of manufactured silk and the growth in the imports 

Tn X haH S ' lk arC dUe t0 conUnuance of defective methods 
in mcna, bad economic conditions, and want of organisation 
Tlu increased cheap production in Japan is probably due to better 
^amsanon of weaving. The export of manufactured silk from 
India is unlikely to be considerable unless the industry can be 
organised and the existing methods improved. This will be possible 
only by such an extension of co-operative credit among weavers as 
...1 make them independent of the employers who have prevented 
improvement of the existing organisation and it will requim a com 
1 mat,on of expert advice and commercial organisation3 ™ . 

Whicl ? wi “ otherwise be extremely difficult. It 


. ™ if the India, 

an.! work for an export trade. It is more likely that the extension - 
weaving will be limited to meeting the internal demand except in 
f uc “ articles as require fine imported raw materials, but the deciding 
factor in this is the question : how Japan is able to produce silt 
a n lcs cheaper than is now possible in India, and it may be that it 
ultimately be decided that it will be impossible ever to develon 
ore an export in manufactured silk. The inouirv into the 


\port in manufactured silk. The inquiry into the production 
n Japan ha, yet to be made. It is certain" that Indian weaS 
methods in thl S / n 1 C 0 I up etlt *°. n . wit ^ ot * ier countries in defective 
prof,I . v n ’ a de bv the h ^ C P osition the workers, in the excessive 

0,g,„L ti0 , '5? 


n,10t be rcnle died until the actual craftsman can be 


r.ncn.v.r ^ i . ilv; clLLUtU eraicsman can be nut in i 

romocte °P t je “ er oncs and the Indian weaver can probably 

d' i? ' 1 h ' Can be Properly financed, organised and 

ae\d toed. 1 his remi me fw __ r / • T 7 . ,. auu 


Hnrinrr >eri i * re quii* e s first the means for experimentally pro- 

33 n S '; k nt * ab . r, «> secondly capital with which to finance ? £t 
1 ovuopment and the brodnrtinn nf KnttA* 


j -, v which iu nnance the 

lnc'il inn • - and t ,e Production of better goods, thirdly thorough 
inquiry imo the circumstances of the weavers and the means 
wllf ; -rT ein> anC * fourth! >' co-ordination of organising staff 
" ;. ,| :!L ab0nS can And over all India and who can stimulate 


l , 1 . -- lnuia ana wno can 

C (levelopmenL mter-provinciallv and also outside India. 


doing this, it is 
rn ' hods are adopted 
risked until tiie production and 


State Aid- 

essential that the ordinary commercial 
and that consolidated sums of money arc 
r ' ri sale can be taken over by comm or 
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Agkhcy. The ordinary business of trade must be gone lnr 
^W^WState and some further experience is required to defimt . 
^^ntfirtain in what areas better methods, proper economic conditions 
and good organisation will enable the Indian weaver to successfully 
produce the articles now in demand. Some areas, such as Burma, 
are far more promising than others, and there is justification for the 
belief that if a real effort is made with sufficient capital, the great 
part of the silk required can be produced in India and that possibly 
. export trade can also be created. It is useless to ignore the difficul¬ 
ties and'it is also certain that nothing but a real businesslike 
effort will achieve anything. The mere creation of schools, institutes 
etc., will do nothing. It will be easy to have a large permanent staff 
and to really achieve nothing, and it is unlikely that any sola* 
progess will be made during the first year or two. The best plan 
is to provide the organisation and to attempt to reorganise the 
industry in suitable areas with a combination of local effort and 
central advice, commencing on small lines in suitable places. Ihe 
organisation required for this is discussed and the creation of a 
Central Silk Institute to work with provincial silk assistants is 
recommended in the Report. In the first place this should be hm :><•.! 
to the provision of a seed supply station in a suitable climate. The 
necessary staff for hybridising, for seed production, for the supervisor 
of weaving experiments should be provided, and there should he an 
olficer in the imperial service whose advice should be available 
to all Droducers on the improvement and development of 
silkworm cultivation. This having been provided the development 
in the weaving line should be considered. Any action that will be 
taken by local Governments will determine how far it will be necessan 
to provide the staff of the Central Silk Institute. It is suggested 
also that an inquiry in Japan and China should be undertaken before 
any development is commenced. 


Conclusion* 

The expenditure for the first year will probably in this direction 
be small, but if provincial Governments generally agree to l ic 
proposal and the work commences to develop the suilr 01 
the institute will be required and the buildings and appliances 
will need to be provided for. Including non-recurring expend,litre 
and capital the amount required annually during the lust four 
years should not exceed Rs. 1,50,000. In recurring expenditure 
it should not exceed Rs. 75,000 in ^ ear an ^ r ^ v< 10 

Rs. 1,50,000 in about four years, I am assuming Him 
nearly all provinces develop their silk industry and 
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S ' berae is worked up. It is impossible to la^ 1 
Th' 0 ^ me * nt s ^ on ^ ^ e * Two things are absolutely 
much 'freedom f”* 1S * at the officer responsive shall be given as 
progress first a a P° s ^P le ln deciding in what direction to make 
Th» second s^£r i a i T \ havC his budffet t0 ° minutel y sub-divided, 
and that k ;« h i ha bC rCCOgnised that P r0 & ress ' vil! be slow 
likeiv in ho „„ , use ess [ o embark on any development unless it is 
I f success , s P f r;f ed i° r a P. eri °d ] ong enough to really test its value. 

< : -r more L achieved it will require a steady effort maintained 

i'l nce.Hn he f 0ne , gen a ra r. tl0n and d " ,in S this Ume man >‘ methods 
V1,1 need 10 be tned and there will be some failures. 
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^oirt ©f Lord Crew’s Committee 
m SuacSia Office Reforms. 


Simla July 14,-1919. 


Summary of Recommend:- ions* 


The following is the official summary of the proposals made by 

• . T*T A 1 • • . i ' f T _rt n n • r* Al »A 


. by 

the Committee on Home Administration of Indian affairs over 


which Lord Crewe presided. 

Relations between the English and Indian administration. 

(1) Save in the case of absolute necessity, legislation should no. 
he certified for enactment by the Council of State without the previ¬ 
ous approval of its substance by the Secretary of State on the 
ground that its enactment is essential in the interests of peace, 
order and good Government of India. 

(2) Where the Government of India are in argeement v/iin a 
majority of non-official members of the Legislative Assembly cithet 
in regard to legislation, or in regard to resolution^ on the budget, or 
on matters of general administration, assent to their joint decision 
should only be withheld in cases in which the Secretary of State feels 
that his responsibility to the Parliament for peace, order, and good 
Government of India, of paramount consultations of Imperial policy, 
require him to secure recon deration of the matter at issue by die 
Legislative Assembly. 

(^n As a basis of delegations the principle of previous consul 
lion between the Secretary of State and the Government of Ind 
would be substituted in all cases in which previous sanction of t 
Secretary of State in Council has hitherto been required. 

(4) In the relations between the secretarv of State and the 
Governments the principle should as far as possible be apphe-d 
where the Government are in agreement with a conclusion 0 _ 
legislature, their joint decision should ordinarily be allow t ro 

PI '~ (5) Assent to or disallowance of Indian legislation by the Grown 
should be signified hy His Majesty in Council. 

The administration of India 

(6) The powers and authority now vested in the secretary of elate 
for India in Council should be transferred to the Secretary of Si ate. 

(7) Thu Secretary of State should he assisted by an Advise 
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ytee to which he shall refer such matters as he may dchtTn* 
3 Smm£*nd he may provide by regulations for the conduct of the 
business of the Committee. 


(8) The Advisor}' Committee should consist of not more than 12 
?nd not less than six members, appointed by the Secretary of State. 

(9) Not less than one-third of the members of the ^Committee 
should be persons domiciled in India selected by the Secretary of 
State from a panel of names submitted by non-official members of 
the Indian Legislature. 

(10) The tenure of office of a member of the Committee should 
he 5 years. 

0 0 The members of either House of Parliament should be 
ineligible for appointment to the Committee. 

(12) The salary of the members of the Committee should be 
£ 1200 a year. 

Ci3) The Indian members of the Committee should receive a 
subsistence allowance of £ 600 a year in addition to salary, in respect 
of their domicile. 

(14) Statutory provision should be made for recommendations- 
(6) to (13) unclusive. 

(15) The Secretary of State should regulate, by executive orders- 
the conduct of correspondence between India. Office and the Govern¬ 
ments in India. 

The Organisation of the India Office Establishment. 

(16) Action should be taken with a view to the transfer of the 
agency work of the India Office to a High Commissioner for India, 
or some similar Indian Governmental representative in London. 

(17) No formal system of interchange of appointments between 
a member of India Office and India services can be recommended, 

1 a deputation between the two countries should be encouraged*. 

(18) Occasion should be taken now and then to appoint an 
Indian to one of the posts intermediate between the Secretary of 
S’ate and heads of departments. 

Apportionment of the Charges. 

(19) The charges on account of political and administrative work 
of the India Office should be placed on the Estimates, those on 
account of agency work of the office being eefrayed from Indian 
icverues, the apportionment to be determined by agreement between 
• he India Office and the Treasury. 

Ocj The Committee are not in favour of the proposal to establish 
a o< l a committee of the House of Commons on Indian affairs, and 
Sr James Bunyatc, Prof. Keith and .Mr. Basu have stated their views 
in separate memorandum. 
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. fVS&ffltagu aaid the Deputations, 


January 1918 . 

[For the genesis of the Indian Constitutional Reforms and the 
discussion of related matters in Parliament, see Part II of the 
Register—India in Parliament and Abroad) 

After the Calcutta Congress of 1917 and the strong vein of ex¬ 
tremism which it left as a legacy to the country there was nothing so 
important as the constitutional Reforms round which the warp and 
woof of political thought in India came more and more to be woven. 
Mr. Montagu’s mission in India, to discuss with the Government 
and People here the questions relating to constitutional changes 
in what he himself once described as the “too iron, too wooden, 
too inelastic” Government of India was now coming to a close. 
i*“or the last few months he had been receiving along with the 
Viceroy deputations from public bodies and associations, and 
interviewing public men. This work was finished by the 12th of 
January, and in Jan. third week he met in conference the PrOvin- 
cialGovernors at Delhi and heard their views about the Reforms. 
\ T othing was made public, however, either about this conference 
or about the nature of the coming reforms. In the following lists 
are given the deputations received ar.d heard and those rejected. 

List of Associations permitted to Present Address. 

Indian Association, Delhi. 

Punjab Provincial Moslira League. 

Punjab Muslim League. 

Punjab Muslim Association. 

Ahmadiyya Community. Qadian. 

Agra Zamindar’s Association. 

Zamindars in xYgra not belonging to Agra Zamirntars' 
Association. 

British Indian Association, Oudh. 

United Provinces Muslim League. 

Majlis Muid-ul-Islam. 

Anjuman-i-Islamia, Saharanpur. 

Maulvis of Deoband. 

United Provinces Muslim Defence Association. 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce. 

A'lir Representatives of India. 

Vid.-~ i 


1. 

9 2. 
3- 
4 . 

5* 

6 . 

7- 

8 . 

9* 
10. 
11 
1 3 . 

1 3 
14. 
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Punjab Provincial Conference. 

Ahmadiyya Anjuman ishaat-i-Islam. 
Punjab Zamindars’ Central Association. 
Chief Khalsa Diwan. 


20. Punjab Chiefs’ Association. 

21. Punjab Hindu Sabha. 

22. All-India Congress and Muslim League. 

23. United Provinces Congress Committee. 

24• Home Rule League. 

25. Muzaffarnagar Zamindars' Association. 

26. All-India Hindu Sabha. 

27. Domiciled European and Anglo-Indian Federation. 

28. Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

29. British Indian Association, Calcutta. 

30. Calcutta Trades Association. 

31. Anglo-Indian Association. 

32. Central National Muhammadan Association. 

33. Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

34- Indian Association, Calcutta. 

35. Marwari Association. 

36. Bengal Mabajan Sabha. 

37 - Bengal Presidency Muslim League. 

3S. Indian Muslim Association. 

39* People's Association, Sylhet. 



40. Assam Association. 

4 1 • Certain Muhammadan Associations of Assam. 

42. Representatives of the Burmese Community in general and 
of the Burma Merchants' Association and the Co-operative 
Societies in particular. 

43 > Co-operative Credit Societies of Burma. 


44 - "V oung Men's Buddhist Association, 

45 * National Karen Association. 

46. Burma Provincial Congress Committee. 

4 7* European Association. 

Miscellaneous Body of Europeans and Indians. 

49. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

50. Hillrnen of Darjeeling. 

51 Bengal Landholders’ Association. 

2. Association to safeguard Muslim Interest (Bihar and < )ris.saj. 
:3. Bihar and Orissa Provincial Congress Committee and Bihar 
Provincial Association. 
c 4. Pardhan Bhumihar Brahman Sabha. 

55. Loyalists’ League, Monghyr. 

$0. All-India Landholder*. 

57 - All-India Orthodox Hindu:. 
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62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

6(>. 

67. 

68 . 

69, 

7 °. 

7 1 - 

7 2 * 

73* 

74 . 

' 75 * 
76. 

77* 

78. 

79* 

80. 

81. 

82. 
S3* 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

QT. 

92 . 

93- 

94* 

95 * 

96. 

97 - 

98. 

99 * 

100. 


i< r 
102 


A( \y Landholders' Association. 
il-India Conference of Indian Christians. 
v_,ikal Union Conference Committee. 

United Planters’ Assocition of Southern India. 

The Presidency Association, Madras. 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Anglo-Indian Association of Southern India. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

Madras Provincial Congress Committee. 

Madras Mahajana Sabha. 

Catholic Indian Association of Southern India. 

Indian Christian Community of Madras. . _ 

Zamindars and Landed Proprietors of the Madras Presidency 
Newington Old Boy’s Association, 

Kerala Janmi Sabha. 

Coorg Landholders’ Association. 

All-India Women’s Deputation. 

South India Liberal Federation. 

Non-Brahman Communities in the Madras Presidency. 
Madras Dravidian Association. 

Madras Adi Dravida Tana Sabha. 

Dravida Mahajana Sangam, Rangoon. 

Madras Presidency Muslim League. 

South Indian Islamia League. 

Mutialpet Muslim Anjuman. 

Ulemas of Madras. 

Andhra Conference Committee. 

Non-official Members of Legislative Councils. 
Anjuman-I-Islam, Bombay. 

Deccan Sabha. 

Inamdars’ Association. 

Indian Christian Association, Bombay. 

Decan Ryots’ Association. 

Lingavats of Southern Division. 

EStiS-”-'-' 

tr ■ B “ ml> * y 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacliha and nine inends. 

Parsee Community. 

Talukdars and Sardars of Gujarat. 

Muhammadans of the Bombay Presidency, 

Sind Muhammadan Association. 

Special Sind Provincial Conference. 



THE DEPUTATION 
ijnin Association of India. 

/Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Central Provinces Provincial Congress Committee 
Central Provinces Provincial Association. 

District Council, Nagpur. 

Berar Provincial Congress Committee. 

Representatives of Berar Graduates Association. 


List 0/Associations whose application for Permission to present 
addresses were rejected 


1. 

2. 
3 - 


4 . 

5 * 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 * 

io. 

1 T. 
1 2 . 


i4- 

x 5 * 

16. 

* 7 - 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
2 2 % 

2 3 * 

24 . 

* 7 ‘ 

. 8 . 


Madras- 


The Godavari District Association. 

The Kistna District Association 

The Madura-Ramnad District Peoples’Association, Madura 
Ramnad Distnct Congress Committee and Home 3 
League. v * c 


The Nannilam Taluk Congress Committee. 

The Panchamas of the Madras Presidency. 

The Viswarkamas of Telugu District. 

The Kistna and Guntur Mandala Viswabrahmana Sangam, 
T he South Indian \ adava Community. 

The Lingayat Community. 

* Marava Mahajana Sangam. 

The Chennai VannikuJa Kshatriya Mahasangam. 

1 he Buddhists of South India. ' 

and Ra^nad Chri8tinnS ° f the Districts of T innevelly, Man. 


I, 10 !° ic Assocaiti °ns of South Kanara. 

i Madras Ryotwari Landholders’ Association. 

I he Tmnevelly-Ramnad-Madura Districts group non- 
Brahmans Conference. 

1 he Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association. 
1 he Madias Salt Licensees Association. 

1 he Non-Brahmans from eleven Telugu Districts. 

The Madras Muhammadans. 

The Carnatic lamily Association. 

The Nattukotti Chetti Community. 

I he Arya Vaisya Community. 

TTe Viswakarma Mahajana Conference. 

Hio Nayudu Community. 

The Nadar Community. 

J hc I iyya Community. 

I he Indrakuladiiipar Sangam. 


miST/fy 



6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 
13 * 

14 

l 5 ‘ 

16. 

17 - 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 - 

24 - 

25 . 

26. 
27 - 
28, 

2 Q. 

3 °- 
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Bombay- 

,/unicipal Corporation. Bombay. 

Maratha Aikyecchu Sabha, Bombay. 

Hindu Mahajan Committee, Bombay. 

Bombay National Union. 

The Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association and 
the Arya- Brotherhood of Bombay. 

Kabber Community. 

The Maratha Community Bombay. 

All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum. 

Bombay Medical Union. 

Bene-Israel Community, Bombay. 

Anglo-Indian Empire League, Bombay. 

Sind Branch European Association. 

Madras Home Rule League, 
lain Political Conference, Lucknow. 

All-India Brahma Bhat Samaj, Baroda. 

District Association. Satara. 

Taluka Sabha, Karad, Satara District. 

Kolaba Zilla Sabha. p , •• 

Inhabtants ot Bankot and surrounding Vihagcs, Ratna 0 iri 

Distict. . 

Watandars’ Association, lvarad, Satara District. 

Kulkarins of West Khandesh. 

Koli Dnyati Sabha, Bombay. 

Kanarese speaking British subjects residing in Kanara 
Districts, Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and in Coorg 
Raddi Community, Bombay Presidency. 

Lingayat S?maj, Poona. 

Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Millowners' Association, Bombay, 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

Indian Shipowners and Charterers, Bombay. 

Servants of India Society, Bombay. 

Indian Liberal Club, Bombay. 

Bengal- 



1. Murshidabad Association. 

2. Rajshahi Association. 

3. Tippera Peoples’ Association. 

4. Bakarganj District Association. 

5. Chittagong Peoples’ Association. 

6. Kvisaa 1 Sammilani, Nator, 

7. Suhrid S.unpiilani, Noakhali* 



12 . 

I 3* 

14. 

! 5* 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

2G. 


2 3 


3- 

4 - 


1. 

2 . 

3* 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7 * 

8 . 

9 - 


1 


2. 


1 

2. 
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Jottdars’ Conference, Jamal pur. 

Jessore District Association. 

Bengal Namasudra Association. 

North Bengal Zamindars’ Association. 

Lastern Bengal Landholders' Association. 

Bengal Vaishya Barujibi Sabha. 

Vaishya Sabha, Calcutta.. 

Bangiya Brahmin Sabha. 

Bengal Medical Association. 

Members of the Arabic Department, Calcutta Madfrasa 
Bengal Provincial Conference Council. 

Bengal Buddhists’ Association. 

Chittagong Buddhists’ Association. 

Provincial Muhammadan Association, Bengal, Dacca. 
Kshatriya Samati, Rang pur. 

Bratya Kshatriya vSamiti, Bengal. 

United Provinces- 

Jain Political Conference. 

Tenantry of North-West India. 

Kashi Sujan Samaj. 

All-India Brahma Bhat Samaj, Baroda. 

Punjab. 

Sikh and non-Sikh Artizan Community. 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab. 

Multan Hindu Muhammadan Panchayat. 

Gaur Brahman Maha Sabha, Jagadhri. 

District Congress Committee, Hoshiarpore. 

Doaba Association of Commercial Classes. 

Secretaries, Zamindar Association, Hosbiarpore. 

Kangra Landowners. 

Amritsar District Congress Committee 

Burma- 

Mandalay Bar Association. 

Monks of Moulmein. 

Bihar and Orissa- 

Cope Jatiya Mahasabha. 

Grir.sa Landholder’s Association. 

( .f r ' !raI x -'ion:\l iUul. inir.i i. 3 au Association, Cattack. 
i ahisliyas 01 1 I, ] ihar.. Chota Nagpur and Aj ;m.. 
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RECEPTION OF Mr. MONTAGE 
Centra! Provinces and Berar- 

The Central Provinces ard Berar Moslem Le*£Y e - 
The District Congress Committee, the non official members 
of the Municipal Committee and the Malguzari Sabha r 
Bhandara. 



Delhi. 

i. All-India Yadava Ahir Kftatriya Conference. 


THE RECEPTION OF Mr, MONTAGU- 

The reception accorded to him was far from enviable. Barring 
handful of Moderates ready to lake him as befits hrs station in 
life, he was from the very beginning mercilessly exposed to the cross 
fires of Indian Extremists on the one hand and the Anglo Indian 
junckcrs on the other. The attitude of Angio India as a whole 
was very hostile, that of the Extremists and Home Rulers truculent, 
while the Moderates tried to keep an open mind and a cooJ head 
Perhaps the scarcely veiled contempt or indifference with wl ich 
a section of the people came to regard the Sec. of state and his 
mission was to a great extent due to the gradual disillusionment 
as to the true meaning of the famous Announcement of Aug. jo 
on which Indians had built great hopes and Anglo-Indians scented 
great danger. The elucidation of that annoucement in Parliament 
served to give the impression that Mr. Montagu’s work in India 
was little more than a masked performance of discredited diplomacy. 
For, in the House of Lords, Lord Curzon on behalf of the War 
Cabinet declared. :— 

This statement of policy (the An noncement of 20 Aug.), coached in 
most moderate and well-thought-out terms, was the subject of i> jhm' . ^ 

discussion in thu Cabinet.I do not think th.it uny formula lm v 

the subject of more close and constant discussion by’ respondbi * p i .\» 
both in India and bore, than was that formula. The noble Vinuqiivtt 
(Lord Sydenham, who strongly criticised the policy) might have been 
entitled to take the objection he did if there had been in that pir.n-mjwon.c ui 
any definite drawing up of a programme, any sketch of what " aci ;• v.v . 
be done. It was nothing of the sort. It- was a broad general dci laration of n 
principle, and the lines upon which our administration of that countv ought 
to proceed in future. 

Only a declaration of policy, no definite programme ! 

Militant Anglo-India did not like the mask—this timc-wOnt 
political expediency. They said in effect ; n is foolish to raise hope* 
which it is not in anybody s power to satisfy ; the reaction v •»• 1 * 
endanger safety and bring forth tb° inevitable misery and bitterm* s. 
If something must be done it should nut at least be td.onau the 
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political diplomacy. The following account of 
meeting held early in the year under review will givi 


' i o -- j .- j .... o**'- 

uiei,. point of view as to what is actually wanted in India. 


BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Calcutta, 26 Feh. 1918 . 

At the Annual general meeting of the Bengal Chamber Sir 
dugh Bray, the president, expressed himself on the Reforms in the 
following words :— 

‘‘Next let me refer to the visit of the Secretary of State which 
we may consider the most noticeable event of the past twelve 
months apart from those that have to do with the war. He has had 
:he opportunity of listening to innumerable opinions, and until he 
announces the conclusions at which he has arriven there dose not 
seem to me much to be gained by further public discussion on 
the subject of how soon or in what instalments the inhabitants 
oi this country may be given the privilege of managing their 
<v’Ti a (Fairs. 1 use the word “inhabitants” to include all races 
and classes that claim India as their mother or their adopted 
nn • and and I use the words “their own affairs” because Imperial 
Invests must reman imperial. I take back nothing that I said in 
imia . s September nor have I much to add to it. Ours is a 
dilljcult and invidious position and the part we have to play makes 
• icujt for us to avoid the appearence of hostility in the eyes 
of those who look only to the end and see nothing of or ignore 
the difficulties of the road thereto, but I hope and believe the more 
moderate leaders of Indian thought do not misunderstand us, and 
do realise that this is essentially afield for co-operation between 
lio who set the country’s good above their personal ambitions, 
anu those who, whether they put the country's prosperity above 
l. ir own or not, nevertheless are as truly working for the country, 
shier the two arc interdependant and inseparable. I would go fur- 
il.‘-r and say that even the extremists know it too, but in the game 
$ polities they play it, it suits them to use what in their own 
'>uu.ls they know is, to put it politely, political license. Until, then, 
tnr? Secretary of Slate makes known his proposals and they come 
up «or discussion as he has promised, 1 think we may content our- 
Selves v ali doinj: all we can to equip ourselves for taking a larger 
•,/iaic in die politic.d life of this country than we have done iu the 
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am; equipment of winch a better knowledge of our WLi|i 
abjects and an appreciat ; on of their point of view, 
E^eans the least important items. I should like to read 
lines I came ^across in a volume of essays the other day in 
reference to a different problem. 

4, In taking a given idea, the fight only begins to rage round 
the question whether that idea is in fact holding fast and 
spreading, and if so, whether the community is or is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently permeated with the idea to be safely entrusted with its 
fulfilment. Nonetheless must it be borne in mind that if this idea 
can be proved to be surely spreading, it must be an idea emanating 
from the root divinity of things from the over-mastering principle 
of Equity, and sure of ultimate fulfilment, and the only question will 
then be, exactly how long the rule of expediency and force may 
advisably postpone its fulfilment.” 

“I think you can apply those words exactly to the problem of 
what is called Home Rule for India” 


Mr* Shirley Treiiiearne said :— 

•‘Some six years ago I ventured to sound a note of warning. I point 
ed out that momentous changes were looming in the future, »l* our 
best men were abstaining from serving on your Committee; and 
that if this apathy continued, we should wake up before long to 
find our cherished privilege gone ; and that it would then be too 
late to agitate for what we might have retained without any ill feeling 
being aroused. I assured you that the people of this country 
welcome the co-operation and assitance of Europeans, if they are 
sympathetic and straight • and that they would always lo< k to us 
for help and guidance and leadership, if we are loyal to ourselves 
and sympathetic to them. My words seem to have, had some effe«J, 
for quite a number of our best men came forward at the next 
Election ; and I was able to heartily congratulate the Ch.nnher on 
the excellent Committee that had been elected ; I am able to do 
an-ain to-day. I look the opportunity to refer to the mischie ons 
activities of the Public Services Commission and to warn youi.utf 
its only effect would be to stir up any racial feeling tluu was lying 
dormant, and to create in the minds of many pet sons ideas mat 
may never be realised. My prediction has nmortunately been ful¬ 
filled. The report of this ill advised Commission has set a section 
of the community on the war path and ha^ roused an agitation 
somewhat similar to that which arose some thirty yeav^ ago over 
the Ilhert Bill. 

“The persons who ire demanding with an insistent ,nice that 
ihe's should Rule Britannia in this country very torch -mino 
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: aj familiar passage in Burkes Reflections on the Revolution^ 
^e/•tie wrote:—‘‘Because half a dozen grasshoppeis undj^r 
nake the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst 
i of great cattle repose beneath the shadow of the British 
oak, chew-the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise arc the only inhabitants of the field that ol 
course, they are many in number, or that after all they are other 
fun the little meagre, shrivelled, hopping, though loud and trouble¬ 
some insects of the hour.” Now, gentlemen, it is true that at present 
the position is somewhat analogous to the grasshoppers. Here we 
have a handful of men, most of them with no substantial stake 
in the country, unable to properly govern themselves yet claiming 
the right to govern their fellows. But grievances are easily sprcadf 
aivi the discontent of the few may, of not taken in hand, be 
.*ome day the discontent of the many. The remedy for this is to 
ednc. te the masses, so that when self-government, responsible 
government, Home rule, or whatever it may be called, comes in 
sigiu it may nnd a people ready to use it in an intelligent way. The 
elementary school for our budding politicians are the village pan¬ 
's, the Municipalities, District Committees and the like. Wp 
should build our houses from the foundation and not from the top. 
I am and have always been an ardent advocate of local and respon- 
ible self-government for we shall have eventually to give to the 
people of this country a much greater voice in the manage¬ 
ment oi their affairs, and it is far better to set about doing this 
cheerfully, instead of grudgingly and of necessity, for God loveth 
cherMul giver. But it is no use giving the people what they do 
n ? } [ \ l ? u • anc W0U ’M make no profitable use of ; the franchise 
' ,u cr ' SJ( 1 circumstances is little short of a farce. We want a 
government eventually broad based upon the people's will but 
c time ii> not yet. Home Rule is at present a far cry but it will 
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force, 


educate the masses for it. 


and it is for the Government and us to prepare and 


Know and sympathise- 

No.v, in this state of affairs, our role should be the ‘suaviter in 
vio .'. To quote the words of a well-known Bishop, we ataud 
wTft critical point in the history of India. It is a time of peculiar 
uitticuliy and trial. There are two points about which we specially 
• n ‘‘ c to ‘ : w ,atchfal. first, scrupulously to abstain from the use 
•»: j-m-uago about our Indian fellow subjects, which may be 
anyway provocative or offensive. To use language that bites anil 
^ political incendiarism. And secondly, to try and 

1 r . 3 ^„ CIloroQ ‘ ar »d sympathetic insight into the aims and 
x ^ ‘ n ‘ l ‘ ° educated Indians. We can often make men loval In 




INDIANS AND Mr. MONTAGU 

y^ng in them, and we help to make them disloyal by t? 

*>with unmerited suspicion and distrust. We do not alwayk- 
real man from his public utterances, and I will give you a 
case in point. vSome few years ago when in London Sir Seymour 
King invited me to dine with him at St. Stephen’s Club. When ] 
arrived there he said : I have a little surprise for you. I have invited 
three known Home Rulers to meet you—Swift Macneill, Tim 
I-Iealy and Sir Thomas Esmonde. You will find them tnree of 
the nicest men you could meet, and utterly different from what you 
would expect.” And so I did ; a sweeter, nicer, milder gentleman 
than the truculent Swift Macneill I have never met; nor a more 
entertaining companion than Tim Healy, whose birthday, by the 
way, it happened to be ; nor a truer gentleman than Sir Thomas 
Esmonde. 


Character of Indian Gentlemen. 

“Now, Gentlemen, you have all heard of the “Amrita Bazar 
Patrika” and its elusive pimpernel of an editor, JBabu Mon 
Lai Ghose. Judging from his writings you would no doubt c\p<*< t 
to see a regular Bom bastes Furioso : instead of which you would 
meet one of the gentlest and nicest of Indian gentlemen—an 
Indian Swift Macneill. Therefore, I say get to know them, they 
may convert you somewhat to their ideas ; you may convert them 
somewhat to your own. In this way a golden bridge may be cons 
trUctcd and harmony take the place of discord. I have known that 
“Banerjes blast of turgid eloquence,” Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjce, 
Mr. B. Chakravarti, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose, and others 
for years. I have always been ready to do them a good turn ; they 
have done me several. Speak of men as you find them but find 
them first.” 


INDIANS AND Mr. MONTAGU- 


It was pointed out in many papers that Indians were pre¬ 
vented from giving such a reception to Mr. Montagu, social¬ 
ly and otherwise, as they would have liked to give him. lie 
could not see even distinguished Indians without being accom¬ 


panied by big officials. In official announcements his name' 
was mentioned not only after the Viceroy’s but even after 
that of the Governor of Bengal, When he came to Calcutta tiom 
Howrah he was not placed in the first carriage in the procession. 
Indians at Delhi noted that he was accommodated in a 

tent in the Viceregal grounds. It would have be 
thing in the world so to arrange his 

enable him to remain in Calcutta during U Cbm mas 
week, and see for himself how the Congress,Moslem Jcacu , 


ecu the 
programme 
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it 
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INDIAN’S AND Mr . MONTAGU 
)fher conferences are attended and conducted. That 
^r on him experience of value. But it was officially arra* 
was to be in Calcutta in the first part of December and 
,,n Bombay in the last week. These things were pointed out 
and commented upon in the papers while there was still ample 
time to change the programme, but Mr. Montagu could not help 
being in the leading strings of Indian officialdom" 

An interesting letter written by Msmt. Bano Begum, the 
venerable mother of the celebrated Muhamedan internees, Messrs 
Muhamad Ali and Saukat Aii. to Mrs. Nehru of Allahabad is wortli 
reproducing. The Begum was chosen to be a member of the Women s 
deputation to Mr. Montagu. The letter was written with reference 
to that fact. She explained in it that in her present state of health 
mid mind she would not be able to . undertake such a lono- iournev 
Then she goes on to say : J 

“There are besides one or two other considerations on which i 
diink I can freely and frankly speak to you, knowing full well that 
I would not be misunderstood. Whatever outsiders, who hardly 
know our country even on the surface, may say about us, the “poor 
miserable purdah women of India/' you know and I know what 
e a i* e in our own little kingdoms, and what enormous 
powers we wield over our households. The times have indeed 
‘ ..ang 1, and demand from us newer methods of getting what we 
muv want, and it may be permissible to-day to go even before stran¬ 
gers with out appeals, although we may be doubtful of’the success 
our mission. But may I not ask if it would not be better to bring 
, S f r ?i° f our united wills to bear on our own husbands, 
/ jr0 lc n> a nd sons * nstea d of going a-begging before others 
however exalted ? I feel strongly on this point, and you must bear 
with one who belongs to the old Indian world, though she tries to 
keep m touch with the new.*" 

If a deputation like ours had ever wailed on any old king of 
India, wnether Hindu or Moslem, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it would have brought back from “the Father of his People” 
ill that it wanted oven if it had been refused to their men-folk a 
hunched times. What is more, the king would have thought it a 
uimpor honour conferred on him, and the bards of his court would 
m*' • mg of it, and the ballads of the people would have linmor- 
ta iscd the incident. r J he results of this deputation I cannot guess • 
u judging f r °m the way in which our brave sister Annie Besant 
1 ‘ H.-m treated in her efforts for the preservation of the British 
JKH 11 least guess what we would get from the chivalrous 
rtL TZr r e u’ i,( V he honour Of Indian womanhood—nay. 
r th 5 honour of the manhood of India also, I would have liked 
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deputation was going to wait on the Secretary 
iceroy, but that one should have gone out to the ( 

Toslem League and declared openly and in clear terms 
women of Hindustan wanted from their men. 1 am sure 
whatever the women would have asked them they would have sooner 
or later provided. That is the lesson of History all over the world. 


JJst. BA AX) BEGUM S LETTER 


‘‘Besides these general considerations, I have another and a 
personal reason why I cannot join you ail at Madras. The Secretary 
of State comes from a tree country, and it is only natural that as a 
tree man he would have liked to go about when and where he liked 
and to discuss with those who were in a position to know what 
our country really needed to make it free and happy and great. 
But the powerful European Services that have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from any and every enquiry of a truly searching 
character, even if undertaken by their own countrymen who ire 
used to freedom and popular control, decided that he should l-e, 
while in this country, a purdahnashm like us and not see those 
who, including my own sons interned here, 'whose request to have 
interviews with him has been refused by the Government of India, 
could put things plainly before him. It would indeed be 
extremely curious if, while he, a man, and one used all his life to 
the freedom and open-air existence of the West, had been put in 
purdah to suit the exigencies of an Oriental country, I who have 
been brought up all my life as purdahnashin should go out of it. 
But even if I consented to give up all the conventions of a lifetime, 
1 doubt if some convention or other would not be discovered for 
him in time to prevent me rrom speaking out my mind on some 
vital issue, like the respect for our faith, our lives and liberties, and 
the honour of our manhood and womanhood, though I assure you 
it’would never occur to me to put forward any personal petition. 
1 reserve these for another and higher authority that has never 
failed a petitioner, and, far from avoiding such petitions, llmr.olf 
invites them and also pledges Himself in advance to grant them." 
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THE INTERNMENTS 

The internments- 


^^M*ps6me time past the internment policy of the Government, 

" Ty of the Government of Bengal, under.the Defence of India 
Act. had served to keep up a vigorous agitation in the Country. A 
detailed account of the internments would itself cover a volume, but 
the reader would get some idea of the extent of government action 
md public agitation from the following pages. The strength of 
the movement owed much in part to the activities of Mrs. Besant 
who whole heartedly threw herself to the task and personally went 
about to collect facts about the alleged political suspects and the 
detenus. The treatment of the latter in some cases was complained 
o be cruel to a degree bordering on inhumanity. Free comparison 
v. s drawn with Russian methods, and several cases of insanity, 
disease and death were laid at the door of the Government. Question 
^fter question was put in the Bengal Council about the alleged 
torture of the detenus and their confinement in solitary cells. Two 
most shocking cases were often mentioned as instances of oflicial 
callousness and ineptitude. One was Prof. Manindranath Seth. 

Sc., Vice-principal of the Daulatpur College, who was 
rested on the 28th Aug. '17, showed symptoms of insanity in 
September, was reported to be have developed pthisis next November, 
complained to have been kept in solitary confinement for the first 
• :n days after his arrest, and then fled from all earthly bondage on 
16 Ian. VS 1 
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A ghastly tale of suffering and woe was that of Prof, jyotish Ch. 
(, hose, M.A. This young man was a public spirited teacher of 
Hoogly and enjoyed the confidence of the European District 
Magistrate of that place. But he somehow incurred the suspicion 
of the C. I. I)., was arrested on 3rd January ’17, as usual without 
formal charge, kept in a solitary cell from 3rd Feb, till the end 
of March, gradually showed symptoms of malingering, sometime 
suspected to be feigning, developed insanity, gradually sank into a 
. t ;i coma ; totally irresponsive to all sensations, he was artificially 
red through the nose, and thus lived a life in death—dumb, staring, 
rigid, paralysed into a block 1 His poor old mother cried and 
lj 1 pealed, from the lowest to the Viceroy, to gave back her child to 
be in her arms, but all in vain ! 

The usual exculpatory laconic Government communiques were 
issue d. No body could say that Government was wrong but every 
body tell that grievous wrongs were being suffered. 

\ 0 all popular comments on these harsh measures, especially on 
Ve a l.^cd unscrupulous activities of the C. I. D., Government took 
up the atiiiQilf! that the very stringency complained of had sa/ed the 
.ountry uom anarchical crimes ere long so prevalent in the countiy. 
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The Sindhubala Case. 

■About this time the whole of Bengal from one end to the other 
. eceived a stunning shock in the news that two young purdah ladies 
both named Sindhubala-, one being in a family way, have been 
arrested by the Police and interned under the Defence of India Act ! 
The facts are shortly as follows :— 

On the 4th January the house oh one Kunja Ghose of Shabajpur 
in sub-division Bishnupur was suddenly surrounded by the Police 
Superintendent of Bankura with an armed force. The superintendent 
enquired if there was any woman named Sindhubala in ihe l ouse. 
.113d on being told that there was, lie asked her to be produced and 
at once arrested her. lie said he had orders to arrest ‘‘Sindhubala 
whom he took to the cutchery house of the Zamindar of Behai w 
short distance off at about 9 p.m. in the night. There she was 
questioned and it transpired during her statement that there was 
another Sindhubala, wife of her (the first Sindhubala’s) brother 
Debendra Ghosh who lived in the village of Behar. The Police next 
searched the house of Debendra and brought ihe 2nd Sindhubala 
to the cutchery. There the two women, one 24 and the othoi 
27 years old, each with young children, were kept for the 
night in police custody and were sent to thesadar thana of Bankura 
by the next evening and thence again to the Bankura Jail pending- 
orders. There they were kept about a fortnight and then ndoasei 
as no charge against them; they 

ignorant women arrested, and kept for a fortnight in ' Ja I, with 
what comfort may be easily imagined, on mere suspicion ! 

It was a stunning blow. Such callous Police outrage on the in¬ 
ner shrines of home in the name of I aw and on the plea of supicion 
hushed articulate resentment and choked the feelings of the cnunb.y 
for some brief time. After the spell the people of Bengal, stirred to 
the depths, roused themselves to their favourite pastime or pov.’er oi; 
agitation. The Indian Press became more ami more truculent in 
their attack on the Govt and their policy. *Aen the Anglo-luuian 
Press, the chartered opposition of Indian Nationalism, showed >j m- 

Vid.— 2, 




GOVERNMENT COMMUNIQUE ON 

ihe unhappy victims, for, be it noted, the worrier 
labouring class but were purdah ladies of poor in 
u family. As a .result of the growing agitation Government 
the following communique on the 17th February, a 
month after the incident. 


Government Communique on the Sindhubalas* 

1 he attention of Government having been drawn to certain news¬ 
paper comments relative to the arrest under the Defence of India 
Act of two women, both named Sindhubala Dasi, in the Bankura 
district, enquiry has been made into the circumstances of the case, 
and it is thought desirable to make known the following facts. 

Among the papers of a dangerous member of the revolutionary 
parp. lecently arrested in Calcutta was found a slip of paper bearin' - * 
ihe following name. 

Srimati Sindhubala Dasi, 

C/o Kamanvia Ghosh, 

Village Sahabazpur, 

1 \ O. Rajkhamar, 

Via Indas (Bankura, 


On the suspicion that the name indicated a participant in the 
revolutionary movement the Criminal Investigation Department, 
Calcutta, telegraphed order on the 3rd. January 1918 to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. Bankura, to search the woman’s house and arrest 
*’. :r y ndci 'he Defence of India Act. The telegram was received bv 
tv- atter on the evening of the same day, the contraction ‘C-o’ being 
tran.' 1 iterated as at and the word ‘Kamanvia’ as ‘Karaanbia.’ The 
Superintendent of Police travelled to Indas by train on the morning 
. lhe 4 th idem, arriving there at about 8 A. M. At that time he 
knew nothing of the matter beyond the instructions communicated 
to him. He first visited the village of Rajkumar some 4 miles from 
Indas where he learned.of the existence of one Kunja Ghose at 
bn. 1: a/pur, some 3 miles further. Surmising that the words 
K am an hi a Ghosh in his orders might be a mistake for Kunja Ghosh 
Ike .-uperintendem proceeded to Shahbazpur which he reached about 
J 'i i Nl ^e house of Kunja Ghosh he was informed that one 
Sindhubala Dasi, wife of Natabar Ghosh, was residing there, and 
thinking this was the woman named in his instruction he arrested 
tier and searched the house. In the house were found photographs 
prominent revolutionaries. On questioning the woman be came 
m know that she hjid a brother Debendra Ghosh, resident at the 
adjownno village ot Behar, and after some equivocation it was elicited 


THE SI XD HUB ALA CASE 
,Vife also was named Sindhubala Dasi, 


daughter 



..'fchan. From others it appeared that the brother of 
^e^^Sindhubala was one' Profulki Khan, uho had been interned, 
"the facts of that case being known to the Superintendent. The ans¬ 
wers of the first Sindhubala, both about the second Sindhubala and 
Profull a Khan, appeared to the Superintendent to be suspicious, and 
he accordingly proceeded to the village of Behar (about 1-4 mile 
distant) to pursue his enquiries about the second Sindhubala. Tie 
took along with hint the first Sindhubala, under arrest, accompanied 
bv her nephew. He arrived there between 9 and :o I*. M. and for¬ 
mally recorded the statement of the first Sindhubala. He was further 
told by the villagers that DebendraGhosh had left the place that after¬ 
noon and this added his suspicions that the latter might have gone 
away on hearing of the presence of the police. He also began to 
entertain doubts whether the word Kamanbia might not after all 
have been meant for Debendca. He accordingly sent for the second 
Sindhubala who was brought by her relation to the cutchcry. Alter 
questioning her, the Superintendent considered that Ins suspicions 
justified action under the Defence of Indian Act and arresteu me 
second Sindhubala also. The two women were kept at the cntchcrv 
llikt night, three of their male relation being also present, and next 
morning (the 5 th January) were sent by bullock cart to Indas tha.m, 
the Superintendent also proceeding there by a more direct route. 

From Indas he despatched a telegram to the Criminal investiga¬ 
tion Department stating that he had arrested both women and asking 
which should be detained or both. This telegram appears to have 
been delivered at the C. I.D. office, but to have been subsequently 
mislaid, with the result that it was not put up before any officer. 
The train to Bankura from Indas left about 6-30 P, M. and till then 
the two women (with their relatives) stayed in the vicinity oi the 
thana the whole party reaching Bankura eventually at it P.M. At thru 
hour there were no carriages at the station and the women wen 

taken on foot to the thana. Next day (the om January) tl>. 
in-law of the second Sindhubala requested that the women .mgIn U 
given time to cook their food before being taken to the jad. and 
this being allowed, they were not sent to the jail till the afternoon. 
They were conveyed to the jail in a closed carriage. 1,0 Jponn- 
:indent also delayed thinking that he might receive an answer to 
his telegram to Calcutta. On the night of the 6th he posted his 
report of the occurrence to the Criminal Investigation Department. 

This report reached the latter office on the 7th January, and 
according to the usual routine was marked by the Special Assistant 
j.o one of the Special Superintendents by name. The latter officer 
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GOVERNMENT COMMUNIQUE ON 
tr..) left Calcutta on urgent duty on the 8th idem, and" 
^\yas not seen by him till the evening of the nth idem 
return. Me at once called for the file and submitted it to 
the Deputy Inspector General on the 12th idem. By that time 
information had reached the Department involving grave charges 
against Debendra Ghosh, the husband of the second Sindhubala, 
and it was decided to telegraph to Bankura for his arrest, while 
deferring orders in respect of the two women until the whole 
matter had been cleared up. About this telegram there was 
c misunderstanding, and as a matter of fact, it was not des¬ 
patched, though the Deputy Inspector-General was under the 
impression that it had been sent. Me accordingly delayed several 
' an answer but when this failed to arrive, he came 
10 the conclusion that the two women could not be detained 
longer^and on the 18th January recommended their release to the 
local Government whose orders are necessary in such a case. The 
release of the women was at once directed. 


Complaints have been made in the press that the two women 
were unnecessarily made to walk while the first Sindhubala was 
pregnant and took with her a small child to jail. The facts are 
that the first Sindhubala walked from Shahbazpur to the zemindari 
cutchery at Behar (about } of a mile) as the Superintendent failed 
to obtain a bullock cart ; the second Sindubala was also brought 
b . v b< on I° ot t0 l he cutchery from her house in the village, 

wlil1 ‘ bol “ women walked from the Bankura railway station to the 
nann (nbout J mile) no carriages being obtainable at a late hour 
o night, r rom Behar village to Indas station they were sent bv 
' bullock cart, and from the Bankura thana to the jail in a closed 
r yriage. Lp to the lime of arrival at the jail they were accompa¬ 
nied by iheir male relatives. 


Nothing was said at the time about the state of health of the 
it Sindubala, neither did the Superintendent of Police infer 
d. No complaint was then made about the 
treatment o* the women. The first Sindubala took her small child 
- f o V;- tail by her own choice. 


The Government’s Conclusion 

1* 10 m these circumstances the Governor in Council draws the 
• ill owing conclusions 


t The 
ffrou, d* for re 
d» «!y tnentii 

»he f rt by 


Criminal Investigation Department had reasonable 
garding the original name found among the papers 
;1U:f! as suspicious, and tor taking action 10 elucida'e 
rdi. Ike of tier of arrest was an error of judgment * 
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THE SIND HU BALA CA S E 
he Action of the. Superintendent o c Police, 
y a bona fide 


Bankunl 

doubt as to the. identity of the woman crj 
orders and bv a bona fide suspicion of both the womtsrr 
...,0m he arrested. He endeavoured to treat the women with consi¬ 
deration, and as soon as possible he telegraphed for further orders, 
supplementing this by his written report. (As regards the disappear¬ 
ance of his telegram further enquiry is ptoceeding.) 

(c) l'he delay in considering this report is accounted for between 
the 7th and i2t h [anuary by the fact that it was marked to an officer 
who was called away from Calcutta, and in his absence the urgency 
of the mutter was ?iot appreciated . 

(. d ) As regards the delay between the 12th and iSth January, 
it is to be regretted that the Deputy Inspector General aid not 
decide at once that the case against the two women did no! justify 
thdr continued detention, and that he deferred orders pending the 
pursuit of another clue. The delay was intensified by the misunder¬ 
standing regarding the despatch of a telegram. When lie realized 
the true position, the Deputy Inspector General acted correctly in 
at once applying for the release of the women. 

The views of Government in the matter will be comnniuicmeci 
ter all officers concerned. It is regretted that the two women weie 
detained unnecessarily in jail, but the reasons for the action taken 
’ ahd the misunderstandings which unfortunately complicated the 
facts ifave been explained above. 


The communique, however, did not sat isfy the people. Nc did 
it purport so to do. It was an attempt as usual to meet as far as 
possible the-reckless attacks of the Indian Press on the officers of the 
police. ’ But in elTect it sent fury one degree higher.' The communi¬ 
que it was clamoured, shamelessly exonerated the police ot* the one 
hand, and added insult to injury on the other by recognising mi errhr 
of judgment and evaportion of documents without much concern 
and not rectifying that error perpetrated on two simple .«■" 
In the Bengal Council on 19th Feb. ti 
Dutt ra resolution asking fora mixed committee 

and non-officials so that after, enquiry the offending or 
oflicials might be suitably dealt with. In the couise o 
he said : — 


1. Mr. Y. 
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Hon* Mr* A* C* Dutts Speech* 

My Lord, We have been assured that the Defence of India 
'Act is not an Oppression of India Act for the prosecution 
cd innocent young men. We have been assured that the Act is 
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.crcd with the utmost consideration and circumsf! 

P ‘V 6 Personal liberty of His Majesty’s subject is 
p, mertsr '-' 1 with. But the case of the two Sindhubalas and 
government communique published in yesterday's papers have 
made disclosures which we cannot contemplate without equanimity 

anJ5f? t K P ;° Ved . bey0nd do,lbt that al > lha ‘ Slitters is ‘not gold 
i at things aie not what they are represented to be. 

,. ^ eL u . s e ^ mu } e the Government’s version and see whether there 
• a. any justification for the arrest and detention of the two unfortu¬ 
nate women of Bankura. We are told that a slip of paper contain- 
»rv <. n lme of one Sindhubala with her address was found amon^ 

fc S3UMS;, 


I he Government communique says that the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department had reasonable grounds for regarding the original 
name found on the slip as suspicious. My Lord, such a view can 
ndy be based on the assumption that all relations, friends and 
Acquaintances of members of the revolutionary movement are 
tnemseUes revolutionaries. Not only this. Even those who are 
^ no \ n to them, but to whom they are perfect strangers, are also 
«c\om.ionaries. Suppose a political suspect wants to communicate 
10 lbe hecrctai 7 of the Indian Association and writes 
down' in rn* 1 env ? Io P e * then according to the dictum laid 
of (),„ env< .i nn( f'Dmmumque, ii could be said that the discovery 
i r , ,j “ .. P uou c ^ constitute reasonable grounds for suspecting 
.‘I' In reta ' y . ° f the In,lian Association wl a participant in IS 
* . . 1 na n movements ! I shall not labour on this point. But 
‘;. 1 . ial/ sa * v lhl ?, : We hav « always been told that the people arc 
oer suspected unless the CJ.D. have reasonable grounds for 
opec in? them. Am I then to understand that during the last ? 

^ 1 m:ln - v °f my countrymen have been suspected on such 

c ' 10 " d : e ^ 0unds as have been disclosed in this Government 

communique t 

is now admitted that the order of the C.I.IX for the arrest of 
an error of Pigment. But the two Sindhubalas 

v 10 11 ™ a >' be an crr0r to you, it may be play to you 

becn something more serious to us.” Error of judgment— 

L crr , or ° Judgment—honest error made in coming to an 
q an , ho , nest '‘nquiry to get at the truth is 

. J a >Je and J for one never quarrel with such errors. 


It 

Sind I 
say u 
but it 
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ON THE SIND HUB ALA CASE 

of judgment presupposes the .exercise of some 1 udi! 
^estion, therefore, arises—Was then enquin made 
)efore they came /to the erroneous judgment? Dio' 
take any evidence of any kind" ])id they examine any 
witness ? Did they make any enquiry of any description whatever ? 
Was there anything before the C. I. D. except the mysterious 
communication made to them by that magical slip ? There was not 
even so much as the statement of a Police spy or informer. It is, 
dicrefore, a case where there was no judgment, erroneous or other¬ 
wise — it is. therefore, not a case of error of judgment. Judgment 
without enquiry is an achievement of which the C.I.D, may be proud, 
but I shall certainly say this that such procedure is repugnant to all 
:deas of justice and fair-play. 


The Popular Complaint. 

Our complaint, My Lord, is that the C. I. D.. has been invested 
with extraordinary powers ; our complaint is that they have exercised 
those powers without any sense of responsibility ; our compliant 
i ■. that many persons, as inn ocent as the two Sindhubalas admittedl' 
are, have been arrested as recklessly as the two unfortunate women 
were arrested. Our complaint is that many innocent men and bo vs 
have been the victims of the overzealous activities of C. I. D. We 
have been persistently and insistently inviting the attention ot the 
Government to the inherent defects of the general policy regarding 
the administration of the Defence of India Act and to the out¬ 
rageous injustice to which it has inevitably led to in individut 5 v, esij 
But we have always been told in reply that we are abn *: u lly 
suspicious ; that our complaints are without any foundation. 

If I were permitted to speak out with absolute frankness, T would 
ay that we have all this time cried in the wilderness and failed to 
make any impression upon the robust optimism of the Government- 
that the Act is administered with the utmost care and scruple. Bui. 
My Lord the case of the Sindhubalas and the facts admitted In ;lu* 
Government in connection with the case have conclusively demons¬ 
trated, if any demonstration were needed that our complami, wic 

unfounded; that we were in the right and that the jovernraent 
was in the wrong, that there is a screw loose somewhere m the 
machinery of internment and that there is something wrong sorhc» 
\vlifer6 in the affairs of the Internment Department. 

Why should it be supposed for one moment that the cant o; 
hese unfortunate women is an isolated instance of grievous wrong 
done by the C. 1 . D ? Who knows, My Lord, bow many have Gvn 
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taj jand deprived of their personal liberty, under similar cirl 
i j Fhis case is only a typical illustration of the gro.^s al^.^ 
^tx by the C. I. D, brought to light possibly owing to the fact 
the victims happened* to be women. It is such cases which 
justified, the strong views held by our distinguished countryman, 
Sir Rabindranath 1 agore, on the subject of internment. 


The Comedy of Errors- 

Why was the first Sindhubala arrested, although she did not 
answer the description given in the warrant ? It is said that the 
Superintendent surmised that the word “Kamanbia Ghose v in hb 
order, might be a mistake for “Kunja Ghose —and thinking that 
one Sindhubala, wife of Natobar Ghose residing in that house, might 
Ol the woman named in his instructions, he arrested her Now the 
Superintendent's explanation is, to say the least, astounding and 
carries its own condemnation. It is, of course, now admitted that, 
the bupenntendent arrested a w rong Sindhubala. 

^ The next question is why did he arrest the second Sindhubala 
when the order was to arrest only one woman ? She also did not 

answer the description given in the order nf the Superintendent_ 

even the name of the village did not tally. This Sindhubala was the 
wife of one Debendra Ghose. It is ser ously stated in the Government 
communique that the Superintendent began to entertain doubts 
whether the words “Kamanbia” might not, after all, have been 
•ms-pclt for “Debendra” and arrested her ! 

Sindhubala. was arrested because the Superintendent 
'jf rr } ar jb i a might be a mistake for “Kunja” and the 
Sindhubala was arrested, because he thought “Kamanbia * 
!T n T ISt c ake for “Debendra. " It is of course now admitted 
. lke the first Sindhubala, the second Sindhubala is also as 
mnocent as anybody present here. Verily, My Lord, we are fallen 
'ipoji evil times when even our women are arrested on such pretexts 
tiiese . Was there the shadow of justification for arresting two 
'vo icn, one of whom the Superintendent knew was no more guilty 
uan his own self was r Would this abnormally overzealuus Superin- 
unr eijt arrest a third woman, if he had got scent of a third 


f 0S: ( Rawn his inspiration from that interesting hero 

l " a > it to the mountain of Gandhamadan 

c< . t ie p ant Bishalyakarani,” but unable to recognize the same 
the entire mountain over his shoulders. We should be 

l l t0 ^ lTn Banknra Superintendent did not arrest the 

entire female population of Banl.ura t 
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j.us, however, see what happened ate 
that the Superintendent despatched a telegram to the tj- 
which Sindhubala should be detained or both. V\ ^ 
told that this telegram was delivered at the C. I. I>. olticc , 
but it was subsequently mislaid and it was not put up before an} 
officer. The result was that neither Sindhubala was released and botii 
had to rot in jail. Not receiving any reply to his telegram the Super¬ 
intendent posted his report of the double arrest to the C.I.D. Like 
the telegram, this report also reached the C. I. D. office and like 
the telegram this report also failed to obtain any immediate attention 
of the C. 1 . D. For we are told that according to the usual routine, 
the report was marked by the Special Assistant to one of the^Sjn cial 
Superintendents by name. The latter Officer, however, left Calcutta 
on urgent duty on the 8th January and the report was not seen b} 
him till the evening of the nth idem on his return. So the poo* 
Sindhubalas had to rot in jail up to the iith January. But the 
Special Superintendent returned to Calcutta on that day and lot 
us sec whether one or both of the Sindhubalas were released without 
further delay. 


We are really grateful to the Special Superintendent, for we at . told 
that he at once called for the file and submitted it to the Ivpuu 
Inspector General on the 12th January. Very well, let us see wfut 
prompt action is taken by the Deputy Inspector-General Why. he 
decided to telegraph to Bankura for the arrest of Debendra Chose, 
the husband of the second Sindhubala, against whom grave charge 
had in the meantime been brought by the Police and deferred ordens 
in respect of the two women, until the receipt of an anawci to hi* 
telegram. 


But alas, we are told that there was a misunderstanding about hi - 
telegram also and as a matter of fact, it was not despatched. The 
Deputy Inspector-General was, however, under the impression tha* 
the telegram had been sent and postponed orders about the women 
?ral days expecting a& answer to the telegram which had nevei 
been sent Th- women were no doubt spending their day* .n ih 
Jail, hut we cannot be too grateful to the Deputy Inspector-Gonei.u, 
for the communique savs in a tone of great seii-complao ncy tha 
after a week he “at once” came to the conclusion that the two women 
could not be detained any longer and on the ibth January \ec *‘m- 
raentjed their release to the local Government and iheit release was 
ai once directed ! 


Such is the interesting history of the arrest of the women rr ! 
their detention for 15 days in the Jail, as told in the Governin' \v 
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THE SINDHUBALA CASE 

Ji q u e . As I was^ reading it, I was only wondering if A 

/ay \ersion of the Government. For I cannot conceive a gits_ 

etment than this explanation itself. The roost powerful and 
f advocate of Sindhubala could not possible think of a more 
scathing impeachment of the C.J.D. We arc treated with the store of 
f . CnC;> 0 unders a story of a series of commissions andomi- 
,>ions committed in that mysterious Department popularly known 
n “ l le story is true, it onlv proves how efficiently the 

Department ts working. There is one thing, My Lord, in the 

-ommun.que to which I feel bound to -all vour Excellency’s atten- 
: '°n. It is said that the detention of the two Sindhubaias for a 
lOrtnight in the Jail was due to a tissue of blunders. But is it not 
ratncr dill,cult to appreciate this explanation in view of the fact that 
d.rou.hout the whole of that fortnight the newspapers were crying 

ha=tTwWt e wMch UI th 0 e rt oT 16 a r d ° Utra ° e0US inci dem ? The indecent 
ha te with which the order of arrest was passed and executed was 

however, more than made up by the abnormal delay made in releas- 
• n o ‘ le “ • 1 raicl °n the Sindhubaias may be a feather in the 

cap o; the C. I. D., but it may be the last straw on a camel’s back. 

■ 01 , e Orientals are very sensitive about the honour of their 
/emales. 


In view, My Lord, of the far-reaching effects of such reckless 
arrests, it behoves your Excellency to institute a careful and searching 
• re -5 ai ' lin £ l ^ e Incident and award suitable punishment to 

f t ilG ai ? res P° n ‘ sl ble for it and who have thereby exposed 

° S , Uch cntic *sxn. Your Lordship should also order 

incident in futn-D ? a Cn -M niay ma ^ e die recurrence of such an 
of n0L was i j no . L short-sighted and bigoted policy 

j 0 t* , , iCia d,rt y hnen before the public will no longer 

to the wind- ^ploded shibboleth which must now be cast 

-mf mu /tK U , °P in ion must now be reckoned with. Tt will 

ri ^ • J • V1 suc h conduct on the pari of the public servants 
!q , C , 1S t ° un f v -^en public servants used to lord it over riding 
•ntil’in ° 0 < 1 1 ie ce djc people-w-the time has come when 

must he servants of the public, not merely in the 
Hu m ^ reCe J Ve die,r P a y out of the taxes paid by the public, 
ii 1 < ‘/, sei ?^ e they exist only to.serve the public. As Lord 
Money (then Mr. Morley) wrote to Lord Minto : 


Lwn / ! lat ' VS | t ^ n ] ( s y* lem pf arbitrary rule) may have worked in its 

Wrtio.F m k- C ■** and m dl0sc da >' s ihe people may have had no 
; -;O objection to arbitrary rule. But, as you have said to me 

JLi ° ld days are none and the new times breathe a 
11 and we cann ot carry on upon the old maxims.’’ 
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IN THE BENGAL COUNCIL 
^rd, the people demand that a searching enquiry he 
Jble and deterrent punishment /be meted out to all those 
fxmsible for the unjust and unnecessary harassment o 
twtTwomen. 



The Hon- Rai Bahadur Debendra Chandra Chose s 

speech in support of the resolution was also telling and outspi >< en - 
After giving Government the highest praise for its Communique 
he spoke of that document as follows :— 


“It has said that the order for arrest sent from the Seal of the 
Government to the Bankura Police Superintendent was wrong. 
.But it has not said anything about any punishment for any officer, 
high or low, through whose carelessness and want of judgment 
the two village women of Bankura were arrested, and kept in 
prison for about two weeks.” 


“'The officers concerned have this much to be said in their favoui 
that they have in the past been encouraged in these courses, that 
their predecessors in office have been doing the same and that high¬ 
handedness is the tradition of the Police, who are otherwise a most 
useful body of public servants.*’.And he concluded by saying : 

“In the present instance the Press has served the country very 
well. But for their persistent references to this unhappy incident 
in this remote corner of Bengal, I doubt very much whether the 
detention in jail of these two supposed suspects would have termina¬ 
ted after two weeks. In this country interference with personal 
liberty 7 is made generally in a light-hearted manner by 7 the Executive, 
and judging from recent events women here do not get the same 
amount of consideration in their hands as their sisters in England. 
Your Excellency no doubt remembers the incident of the Cass case 
in London which took place some years ago. An innocent shop 
girl of that name had to leave her business place at a very Lire hour 
in the evening, and was passing by a street alone, when an ovei - 
zealous police constable arrested her. and kept her m the lock up 
for a few hours. It created such a sensation in England that 1 
believe the Home Secretary had to resign and make a scape-goat of 
himself. My Lord, I implore your government to caution the police* 
in their pursuit of anarchical criminals amongst the women folk of 
the cquntry. If they did that, they would be increasing the virus of 
anarchism instead of lessening it. The present case is an illustra¬ 
tion o/ the flimsy grounds upon which the police of the country 
proceed to deprive a person of his personal liberty, and of the ill 
effect upon the feeling of the people, of their wild and injudicious 
proceedings. It is not necessary 7 in the interests of good government 




THE SIND HUB. 1Z A CA SE 
^rrj r i| T n 'vomit?) f rorn )i^ r home bccnim her hn-bn'nd or brn^ 

and photographs of revolutionaries were found in ij^er 
"/Aiid whether you are prepared or not to mark your disappro- 
hr. conduct of the officers concerned in the manner suggested 
by the Words of the motion of my honourable friend, you can do 
WiC reparation *o the victims of vour act, and the least you can do 
h* *0 &i y e adequate money compensation to the two injured women 
^Ois will not only soothe t !eir feelings, but will have a very whole¬ 
some effect on the country—a thing more to be prized than the 
fetish of prestige. 


Government Reply. 

On behalf of the Government the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheelei 
>aid that he could not accept Mr. Dutt’s resolution as “an enquire 
had been held,, a communique had been issued, and they proposed 
to send their expression of disapproval to the officers concerned.” 
H .. the Governor too found himself in a very delicate position and 
accepting the full responsibility of the indiscretion of his subordinates, 
assured the house that Government sincerely regretted such an 
“error of judgment” and that strict orders have been issued to 
prevent a recurrence of such errors. The sympathetic attitude of 
the Governor and his personal assurance went a great deal towards 
api easing the public, specially the moderate section of the commu- 
im v, bn the extremist section did not fail to make capital out of the 
i,c ident at e\ery turn. It is to be remembered that at this time the 
Kowlatt ( ommittee on edition was sitting in the High Court to 
c\; mine all evidence which the Government of Bengal coaid produce 
to justify their colossal internment policy. And even the Capital , 
tke upright and non-party Anglo-Indian journal, remarked : “The 
1 Government of Bengal knew all about the Rowlatt Commission and 
ics .silent trench-digging. One would therefore suppose that it would 

b . particularly careful to keep the C. I. D. on its best behaviour. 

1 lie police explanation of this most singular lapse is an insult to 

iho most ordinary intelligence.V Pride s Purge is wanted, not a 

mcr«- expression of disapproval. Considering bow sorely he has 
1 en embarassed by conlratcmps, Lord Ronaldshay should not 
hesitate to send the delinquents packing, bureaucratic opposition 
notwithstanding. 

Post Sindhubala affair- 

h'imb in ;n of popular feeling still continued to be heard her 
and there but no practical step to build an organisation for resisting 
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BENGAL CULL RIGHTS COMMITTEE. 

tchmneiu policy of the Government was made aiivwhefcl 1? 
to thi time. The initiative however was taken bv Madras 
wTrere a manifesto was issued over the signature of her prominent 
Nationalists purporting to form an Indian Civil Rights Committee. 
The Manifesto is given below. A great public meeting was also held 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta on the 5U1 March to consider how best 
to protect the personal liberty of the people. The example set by 
Madras was followed by this meeting and the Bengal Civil Rights 
Committee was established with Sir Rash Behary Chose as president. 
The objects of the Committee were ;— 

(i) To watch over, protect and safeguard the civil rights and 
liberties of the people of this Province, specially with reference to 
the working of the Regulation III of 1818 and the Defence of India 
Act and other enactments and legislation, present or prospective, 
curtailing the liberties of the subject : 

(ii) To afford relief pecuniary or otherwise, to the families of 
•the detenus who are unable to maintain themselves in cases where 
adequate provisions for their maintenance have not been made by 
the Government ; 


(iii) To enquire into and report on the cases of persons detained 
under the two aforesaid enactments and their physical and menud 
conditions when under such detention and to take all measures to 
afford them any necessary relief or help. 


(iv) To carry on agitation both in this country and in England 
with a view to make the law in this country consistent with the rights 
and the liberties of the people ; and 

(v) To raise funds for the carrying out of the above mentioned 
^objects. 



The Madras Civil Rights Manifesto,. 

i he undersigned beg to invite attention to afproposal which has- 
been for some time before a number of gentlemen interested in a 
most vital point connected with the liberty of the subject in this 
country. This proposal has been very carefully considered bv many 
friends in all the provinces, and it is felt that no delay should be 
'lowed in launching the scheme proposed and carrying it out 
vigorously. 

The proposal is to form a Committee entitled “the Indian Civil 
Rights Committee.’* The necessity for such a step must be obvious 
to those who have watched the action of the authorities in the matter 
of internments generally, and to those who have been following in 
particular the working of the Committee now sitting in Calcutta 
v 'kh Justice Rowlatt as president. Apparently the organisers of 
ih(- Committee have in mind what, in effect, is similar to that 
uhkh was attempted by the Government in or about 1909, when 
Rep. 3 of 1818, that barbarous relic of the East India Company 
legislation was made (in the words of Mr. Mackarness M. P. ) ‘‘a 
pan of the normal machinery of Government”’ In other words,, it 
is the intention of the authorities,including the Government of Bengal, 
0 procure an enactment which would enable them to exercise as' a 
matter of ordinary procedure the power of imprisoning, arbitrarily 
•md without any sort of trial, those who unfortunately corne under 
the suspicion of the police. It is a well-known fact that during the 
kv-it two or three years there have been a number of instances of 
.imprisonment arbitrary and without trial—and that this practice 
slill continues as vigorously as ever under the Defence of India act. 
which needless to sav, is purely a War measure and is being grossly 
misapplied. Is it possible for any people in the face of this not to 
in; roused to such immediate action as will prevent this introduction 
I ol catastrophic legislation ? 

I he discussion which took place in the House of Commons in 
‘<><•0 and in the press in England with reference to the policy of 
Imitations under the Regulations of 1818 will be invaluable to us 
at this pre-ent critical juncture. A considerable number of liberal 
members 0. Parliament at that time were keenly interested in the 
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THE MADRAS CIVIL RIGHTS 

dtf ) With Mr. Mackarness as Chairman they formed 
Jaf^^ommittee called “The Civil Rights Committee.” 

the House of Commons iNtv. Mackarness moved, on the 5th 
March ’09, the following Amendment that this House while cordially 
welcoming the proposals which have been laid before it for the reform 
on the Government of India, is of opinion that the success of those 


chemC^jiJ^ 


proposals is gravely endangered by the fact that British subjects in 
that country are subjected to imprisonment and deportation without 
having had any charge made against them and without having been 
convicted of any crime/ The amendment was rejected by 195 to 
votes but notwithstanding this rejection, it is evident that it was 
this Committee that by its untiring efforts then put a stop to further 
deportations. Lord Morley’s Recollections will confirm this. It is now 
no longer disputed that it was Lord Morely who, in spite of opposi¬ 
tion from Lord Minto and his councillors, compelled the Government 
of India to cancel the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, Krishna Kumar 
Mitter, Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt, and other great patriots. 


It will be admitted on all hands that we can afford to delay no 
longer in endeavouring to procure *by constitutional methods 
adequate protection of our people in the matter of free speech, 
discussion of public questions and representation of grievances. Wc 
feel sure that we shall have with us the sympathy of the majority of 
the Liberal Party and still more of the influential Labour Party—all 
of whom desire to ensure to His Majesty’s Indian subjects that 
freedom from autocracy and Prussianism for which Britain and 
her Allies to day are shedding their very life blood. Further we 
take it that the Secretary of State who is now visiting India has 
not failed to be affected by the deep discontent which prevails, parti- 
culary in Bengal, because of the inhuman treatment ot hundreds 
and hundreds of innocent person—for the most part youths o' 
education and high aims. We are very confident that, on his retmn 
to England, he will do all in his power to guard against the policy of 
unrestrained arrest of persons on mere suspicion by the Police, their 

incarceration without limit of time, and with no possibility of ob¬ 
taining redress by fair and reasonable means. 

It is worth noting that the Civil Right’s Committee, in protesting 
against deportations, etc., were not working solely in - the interests 0) 
ot the Indian people, for they feared and very rightly that this policy 
would find its way into their own country. Mr. Mackarness drew 
attentipn to this danger in his very exhaustive and convincing speech 
in support of the amendment he moved on the 5th March, 19:9. 

In fact, since the War, the British public itself has had sortie 
experience of this nature. Consequently, we expect that they wid 
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COMM/T TEE S MANIFESTO 

our efforts to prevent further unjust curtailment 


these circumstances, we submit that the formation of the 
“Indian Civil Rights Committee’’ is absolutely essential and accor¬ 
dingly we invite the co-operation and support of every citizen, man 
or woman in India. The co-operation of the latter is highly desirable 
and should meet with a ready response, since so many women have 
suffered by reason of the internments of their husbands and sons. 
The Committee will limit itself strictly to the particular purposes 
indicated. It must not be confounded with the movement for securing 
Gome Rule or Self-Government, for whatever the constitutional 
reforms granted to us may be, they would be of little value, as long 
ns thi ■ power of internment is in the hands of the Executive* 
Go .-eminent. 

The Committee will work for the most part in England, for it is 
only by agitating there that we can hope for success. To work in 
England, however, means expenditure. To ensure this it is proposed, 
tmong other means, that donations should be asked for. We beg 
ihai communications from persons desirous of helping us in this all 
important matter may be addressed to Mr. B. P. Wadia, “New India' 
f Alice. .Madras, who has kindly promised to act as Provisional Secre¬ 
tary of our informal Committee. 


S. Subramania Iyer 
S. Kasturiranga Iyengar 
Annie Besant 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 

A. Rangaswami Iyengar 

B. P. Wadia 



Internment Meeting. 

Calcutta, 5 March—1918. 

Mr-B- Chakravarti’s Address- 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr ?>. 
Chakravarti as president of the great Town. Hall internment meeting, 
At Calcutta, on the 5th March, T8. 

Our Point of View 

What is our point of view on the question of internments and 
deportations ? We stand at a critical point in the history of India. 
It is a time of peculiar difficulty and trial both for the Government 
and the people. 

Gentlemen, during the last decade we have seen quite a crop of 
repressive legislation disfiguring the statute book of our country. 
I shall content myself by mentioning a few of them. There is the 
Seditious Meetings Act passed in 1907. That Act was passed, 
as its preamble says, to make better provision for the prevention of 
public meetings likely to promote sedition or to cause a dis¬ 
turbance of public tranquillity. I remember our distinguished 
countryman Sir Rash Behary Ghose raised his voice of protest in 
the Imperial Council. He pointed out that the measure proposed 
could have but only one effect, viz., of driving crime, if any, under¬ 
ground. The Indian Government did not heed either his words or 
the many public protests which were made at the time. The next 
year saw the passing of the Newspapers Incitement to Offence Vet. 
In the same year again was passed the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to provide, as its preamble says, for the more speedy 
trial of certain offences and for the prohibition of associations danger¬ 
ous to the public peace. In 1910 was passed the Indian Press Act 
to provide, as its preamble says, for the better control of the Press. 
And in 1913, was passed the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act to provide for the punishment of criminal conspiracies. Then 
came this great war in August 1914. In March 19x5 followed the 
Defence of India Act. And now we are threatened with fnrth-" t 
legislation to enable the Government to deal effectively v jib 
'he revolutionary movement in India. 

3—VW. 



INTERNMENT MEETING 

Remedies Worse than the Disease- 
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hfUjmcn, you are all aware of the working- of the pc . 
/the last decade, armed as they were with these repressive 
Aegrotat'on. I shall not repeat them here. Yon are all painfully 
aware of them. Deportations and political trials—-were the order 
nf the day. One never knows what a vast amount of public 
moi.ey had been spent on the mischievous working of the C. I. D. 
ii.ui these futile political trials. People were taken by surprise. 
7 He) -wondered and groaned ; they protested again and again : 
iney were sullen and silent. But who cared ? The idea on the part 
of the authorities was to meet acts of violence on the part of a 
small group of young men who had lost all faith in constitutional 
ngiiation by organised terrorism, lawless law, and C I D. activities.- 
1 believe I am justified in saying that there was no attempt to 
discover the root-cause which had led the law-abiding Bengalee 
youths into these paths of violence. Gentlemen, it might be said 
that there y as some excuse for the bureaucratic Government which 
was mainly alien and which was not of the people, by the people 
nd for the people, to lose its balance when face to face with ne\v 
destructive forces and rush into forging remedies which were 
worse than the disease and were so declared by competent critics 
at the time. But what excuse is there for making a regular 
practice of it and not only retaining such enactments on the 
Statute Book but also askintr for more ? 


. , Facts and Figures- 

gentlemen, we have been taker, to task by the Government 
our Anglo Indian friends, and the Anglo Indian Press, for not 
_cmg exact m our facts and figures. Firstly, I ask whether 
ract and figures are only what are stated to be such by the 
Government, our Anglo Indian friends or the Anglo Indian 
Secondly, l further ask, are facts and figures about in 
icrnnmnts and deportations available to the public? Again and 
a * a,n . we have clamoured for information but it has been 
tepaiically denied to u$. I here have been interpellations in the 
Gomicii but to what effect? The Honble Babu Surendra Naih 
Jtanerjee, on July 26th 191-5, soon after the Defence of Indio 
Act was passed, wanted information about internments and depor 
1.UH.1-. But what answer did he receive ? The Hoivble Mr. Kerr 


nan! in reply.— 

' 1 . l/, ' v ‘? rrimeT ‘t do consider it consistent with public interest fn 

*!" o. the proceedings of this Council the names and position of life -1 
V K° m ?f der ? have been sensed, or to give public information 
Hit places wjiei-f* they have been ordered to reside". 

1 ' wn as ,. ,i J lc »» Ui- 20th 01 November last, to a similar question 
t>) the Hon ole Babu Akhil Chandra Dutta, the Government gave a- 


miSTRy 
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Answer. I shall give you another sample of inform/tioh 



give you 

. i bv the Government with regard to this matter. 

JX\ abu Bhabcndra Chandra Kay on the 20th of Noveilf 
. the following questions to the Government :— 

L how many instances have the Government received complaints 
regarding the unsuitability of the places of domicile of detenus nud what 
enquiries have been made with regard thereto and with what result . 
(h) What is usually the nature of the complaints ? (c) In how many cases 
have the places of domicile been described—(1) malarious ; (li) desolate ; 
(iii) infested with snakes (iv) unusually damp ; (v) jungly ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr in reply said 

The collection of the information asked would involve an additional 
burden on already overworked officers and Government do not think that 
the public utility of the information when obtained would be commensurate 
with the labour entailed’ r . . , . , 

I leave it to you, gentlemen, to judge about the caarge levelled 
against us that we do not give facts and figures. 

A Pious Wish- 

His Excellency Lord Ronaidshay told his Councd on the 20th 
November last, I shall give you his exact words : ‘I wish 1 could 
place before the public all the information which Government pos¬ 
sesses.” “If I could”, 11 is Excellency continued—. I M 

“I venture to think that such phrases as the Oppression ot Inc 
for the persecution of innocent young men would speedily disappear frm. 
the repertoire of our platform orators and from public Press . 

Gentlemen, may 1 . with great respect to His Excellency, also 
wish His Excellency Lord Ronaidshay was here occupying the cb.m 
and in mv position and fully alive to the feeling actuating ail 01 us 
If he was, I doubt not gentlemen, His Excellency would have said 
the same thing as we are saying, perhaps more. His Excellency 
would have done the same thing, as we are doing, perhaps more. 

1 shall, however, confine myself to the facts and figures and the 
information furnished to us, meagre as they are. I shall mainly 
depend on the speeches in the Council and the answers, uninform- 
ing though they are, to the interpellations by the Ilon'ble Member 
in° Council i feel so sure of our case and the justice ot it hat l 
shall not travel beyond. I shall base my case on admired f a: 
and figures, on official facts and figures, and on the official po scuta 
tion of such facts and figures. 

Rcffultttcd out of Liberty* 

This policy of internments and deportations has run its course 
now for close upon three years. According to the official figure 
given on 14th March 1917, approximately 800 of oui Know couhtry* 
men ha\e been “regulated" out of their liberty either undei 
fence of India Rules or the Bengal Regulation lit of i:wS. it is 
litc prevailing impression that the number has increased since UkA 
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Inofficial figures up to the present time are not forthcoml 
qr^onal liberty of so many of our fellow subjects have be 
Mv invaded without charge, without trial, and without co 
cyictjimcDt any crime by any competent court established by Law. 

‘•To bereave a man” saj’s Blackstone “of life by violence, to confiscate 
ins t. tate without accusation or trial would be so gross and notorious an 
act of despotism as must at once convey the alarm throughout the whole 
*dngdom. But confinement of the person by secretly hurrying him to goal 
where his sufferings are unknown or forgotten, is a less public, a less strik¬ 
ing, and therefore a more dangerous engine of arbitary Government”. 


Government under a Misapprehension 

His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay in his recent speech took Sir 
RabindraNath to task for deliberately stating that the public '‘are justi¬ 
fied in thinking that a large number of those punished are innocent.” 
“That is”, His Excellency continued “a grave charge for any respon¬ 
sible person to make against any Government and it is one which 
1 cannot allow to pass unnoticed”. Sir Rabindra Nath, however, 
subsequently reiterated his statement and said “that the policy of 
secret cond mnation and punishment hitherto pursued has naturally 
led a very large number of my countrymen to conclude that a great 
many of those punished are innocent. Imprisonment in jail, in some 
cases in a solitary cell, savours to the public at large more of ven¬ 
geance than of precaution.” “Moreover,” Sir Rabindra Nath continues 
the harassment to which a detenu is subjected even after his re¬ 
lease by reason of continued shadowing by the police may not be 
admitted by those who are responsible but is too painfully patent 
to those who share the suffering.” Gentlemen, in this statement Sir 
Rabindra Nath has only voiced the public opinion in Bengal and 
I have no doubt you endorse every word of it. It seems to me the 
Government is under a misapprehension in this matter, for I find 
that in answer to a question in the Council on the 13th December 
1910, the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr said : 

Government are aware that there is a feeling among many people in 
Bengai that people are being interned upon insufficient materials.” 

But mark the words which follow : 

“'Government are also aware that there is also a feeling among many 
other people in Bengal to the opposite effect.” 

I venture to think that this “many other people” is only a microsco¬ 
pic minority in Bengal : at any rate, the public have not had the 
privilege of learning first hand from any such people whether they 
entertain such a feeling, why they do so, and what opportunities they 
u have had of considering the question. 

That Old and Archaic Regulation- 
Gentlemen, you are aware that some of the detennes have been 
1 Mil v-idi under the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. That old aud 
provision, suitable to the Limes when it was enacted, has 
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suscitated from ilic cast-out statute book and has 1 
hed to the aid of the Govenu icnt. The mam difteren ^ 
,,Htderstand it, in dealing with the detenues under the Defenc 
India Rules and those under the Bengal Regulation III of i bib is 
that persons dealt with under the Regulation are confined in jail, 
whereas persons dealt with under the Rules are domiciled in select 
areas Therefore whatever I sav about intenements under the Defence 
of India Rules’ apply “mutatis mutandis’ to the deportations under 

the Bengal Regulation III of 181b. 

The Defence of India Act, as you are aware, was passed in 
March 1015 This measure was considered and passed at a single 
sitting of the Imperial Council. And yet this is a measure the like of 
which is not known in the constitutional history of any country,, so 
' far as its provisions relate to internal administration. 1 sa\ tins with¬ 
out fear of any contradiction, and challenge all concerned to point 
out any ether legislation in any civilised country and in civilised 
times intended to deal with internal administration which is a parallel 

to this measure. , . 

We have been told again and again that this is not merel) a war 
measure. The Act itself shows that. But I say this that under the 
cover of a war measure has been passed this drastic measure dealing 
with the liberty of the subject and affecting the internal 
tion of the country. Indeed Sir Reginald Craddock pointed out 
while introducing this measure in the Council that it was rea y&B 
Defence of the Realm Act (which was a temporary measure adopted 
in England for the successful prosecution of the war) to which he 
was inviting the assent of the Council. He added further that the 
powers he was asking for were primarily required in the in" tar\ 
interests of the country. There is no doubt there was a reference by 
him 10 the internal situation in Bengal as a caus© for the introduc¬ 
tion of the provisions affecting internal administration. But, gentle¬ 
men, I ask this in all sincerity what was the emergency of ins- 
measure so far as the internal administration of the country war con 
cerned 5 Why was this part of the measure mixed up with the war. 
measure ? His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay stated in.his speech m 
his Council about the movement in Bengal “Though it has sought 
to take advantage of the war in which the empire is engaged it is not 
mark the words “a product of the war ; it existed long befo •; .tic 
war.” Again t ask why was advantage taken to pass tins legis a lion 
so far as it affects the internal situation in the couutr) m sucji 1 gieat 
haste and in connection with a temporary measure for the successful 
prbsecution of the war. 

I now pass on the particular provision of the Defence of India A cl 
dealing with internments. The Defence of India Act, sec. 2, cl. (d) 
provides as follows :— 
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®o efe^povvcr any civil or military authority where, in the opinion or aVgi 
J3it/, tjrieve are reasonable grounds for suspecting 1 that any person bus 
or is about to r.ct in a manner prejudicial to the public safety, 
liB&tThat such persons shall not enter, reside, or remain in any area 
peciiifefj in writing by such authority, or that such person shall reside and 
remain in any area so specified, or that he shall conduct himsell in such 
manner or abstain from such act, or take such order with any property in his 
possession or under bis control, as such authority may direct.” 

Then a rule has been fromed under this clause which runs as 
follows :— 

“Where, in the opinion of the Local Government , there are reasonable 
ground:, for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act 
in a manner prejudical to the public safety or the defence of British India, 
th • Local Government may by order in writing, direct that such person—(a) 
v h.dl not. enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order (b shall 
reside »r remain in any area in British India so specified ; (c) shall ■ onduet 
himself in uch manner or abstain from such acts, or take such orders with 
any property in his possession or under his control as may he specified in such 
order ; Provided that, a Local Government shall not make an order under eh 
(b) of this rule specifying an area outside the province without the previous 
sanction * f the Governor-General in Council/’ 


Gentlemen, the statutory provision in ihe Act and the rule 
framed under it deal with a generality It is left entirely in the 
hands of the executive without any limitation whatsoever. There 
is no i ounterpart to this in the * English Act. There could not 
possibly be any. Sir Reginald Craddock while comparing the 
I'.iu*b v li measure with its Indian counterpart of cl. (fj said,— ‘Sub- 
, ntsc ffi which permits of control over the movements and nets of 
Individuals is paralleled by English regulations which allow of 
lie removal of the inhabitants of whole areas as well as individuals, 
be direction to them to remain within doors within specified hours 
ari.i to extinguish lights, and the taking census of private goods. * 
\vi n die greatest respect to the Hon’ble Member, J fail to see any 


ilogy whatsoever in this with the internment clause. 

There is only one rule under the English measure which has 


an> iniilarity to this and 
the internment of persons 
even unc* 


aovir.orv 
holds hr 
that even 

fuel not 

even live 

holds v. 7 } 
that the 
shall no 


that is Rule 14 B, which provides for 
of hostile origin or association. But 
er this the interned person may submit his case to an 
committee which shall be presided over by a person who 
has held high judicial office. It is therefore, cleai 
under this solitary provision the Government in England 
■ ried to bring British subjects within the scope of the 
authority. There the executive authority has to submit 
;Gsi-.m t l )C advisory committee presided over by one 
'gh judicial office, This provision affords some guarantee 
Phonies of persons, even of hostile origin or association, 
G lightly ‘interfered with. But, gentlemen, 1 ask what 
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L |ec have we in this country ? What is the procedun 
this countrv ? 1 shall show this from the proccdun? 
^nient says it follows and T shall show that there i 
rfintee, no safeguards in this country. 

The Procedure- 
The Hon ble Mr. Kerr said on the 4th of September 19 1 6— 

“In the rase of eaeli suspect- who is interned under the Defence of 
India Rules, he is informed generally as to the allegations made against 
him and is asked what he has to say in answer to them.” 

On the same day again the Hon’ble Member said in answer to 

110 Tull enquiries are made in the case of each suspect by Gazetted o Hicer? 
>f the police. The enquiry is of an executive character Orders ol intern¬ 
ment are not passed by Government until the papers of each case and a 
representations, if any, made l>v and on behalf of the suspect, nave been 
considered. 5 5 » 

It is therefore clear that up to that time no charge used lo be 
farmed against the detenus and that action was taken on the initiative 

of the gazetted officers of the police. 

Then again we lind that the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr said this on the 

3r , ‘-EW U ;ome 9 months past, however, the charges have boo*. reduced '*> 
*oi some noma is 1 ’ k The person concerned is u.v,' d to 

ssr&&2£ 

Government, Government sees no reason to alter the present practice. 

So the Government does not make over such written cluiges u 

die suspects but takes them away .A person who is thus mlcd 

out of his liberty is not even entitled to keep the written . .nuge 

against him with him ! t 

Then we find H. K. Lord Ronaldshay assuring his Council mi 
the 20th of November that all proper precautions are taken. He 

says this— . , 

* “We have taken the most careful precautions against the chance ol 
committing injustice by any action which we arc driven to take by vh 

■ t. Every person dealt with under rt is charged in w-n ,ng with u d ; 

offence and is invited to v it ■ h reply, fbe whole of the evident * 
him ib submitted to a judicial office T“““ 1 '^ 1 "° 0 r vv 

Act could have been better administered uith ^tw care 
consideration for those against whom it lias > ' P . 

With the greatest respect to h.s l.xcellency I ta 1 to see gc 

men, how anything is done oven now to 

the detenues. On the other hand, it mereh had laid open the 
for the so-called confessions and criminating statements ol apprt 
What can the judicial olftcer do on ‘cxparte evidence.'' lk‘» 
ho test the evidence ? Where is tVie right of appeal to the ad\ 
•committee under the English Jaw against the arbitrary acti< 

:he executive ? 


over 
no T 
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^ Lord Carmichael s Analysis of the Evidence. 

Carmichael in his last speech to his Council on the i 
l ? 17 saici tha< approximately Soo people have been 
v^gpalpmth either under the Defence of India Act or the Bengal Regula¬ 
tion III. of 181S and attempted an analysis of the so-called evidence 
* n t j 1 ®. P oss ^ssion of the Government against these detenus. His 
Lordship said :—(a) 121 have been implicated by their own 
confessions made here in Bengal, (b) 229 are implicated by confess- 
mg associates whose statements are supported by corroborative- 
evidence, such as finds of arms or property known to have been 
stoien 111 dacoities, or by documentary evidence, or by their own con-' 
duct on arrest, (c) 161 are implicated by the confession of associates- 
generally two or more but without such corroborative evidence as T 
have just mentioned (d) 195 are implicated by such corroborative 
cviuonce supported by statements made by informers, (e) 70 have 

been implicated by evidence of informers coupled with evidence of 
association. Of these seventy, ten are-accused by, informers who 
nave been murdered. This strengthens, to my mind at least, the 
case for believing that the information given was - probably true.' In 

six other cases bombs were produced by the sources who gave nc 

information. In '21 more of the 70.cases what seems to be very 
strong evidence of association with known criminals is relied on 
m addition, of course, to the informers’ statement:. -In 17, the men 
are accused though only on the evidence of informers of such danger¬ 
ous crimes that I do not think Government would be_justified in 
n y SXX u h COn{ !° ] * s ihey havc 6f them.” May I pause ? The 
mVroV--Pv a m har f e -5® ess the necess5t y for evidence ! This is the 
of' Bengal hi^rh^ 1 f nC r ° n l * le stren o rtil ojf which the Government 

SLesJS It- 5 * fit ,0 de P™ about 800, if rot more, of Hi, 

i tajCot_\ s subjects of their personal liberty ! ! 

ill T™ ln MarCh "VI apparently His Lordship had not 
r 1 j ‘ ■ y, , e . saine confidence about the cogency of the evidence at 
. " ^ v command. His Lordship in a speech to his council 
a vear s*'d° *^P ri "’hen the Act had run its course for about 



in lirmfr - ' have not lieen ublu to produce, I wish wo could, exact evidence 
committn'l'Th ieir h'udt-beyond a shadow of doubt, to the individuals who 
COMUMU I those crimes, lint we have evidence which goes a long way to 

evidence n** Tj0rdshi P s Government confidently acted 

Pc', gentlemen, this is not all. 

1 ' -ordship in another speech 
• tit6 reiterated the same fact. J 
.voids lest I do His 


on this 


After three months of this speech 
to his Council on the 4th of July 
same fact. I shall quote again His Lordship s 
imidshm any injustice. lie said_ 
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assure you that Govonrment believe that they have beei^mftdi! 
all they have done. Wc may of course have made mistaE 
but we have interfered with the liberty of no one against wl 
not feel that there.is evidence, though we admit, it is not evidence 
ought to lead to conviction in an ordinary Court of law.” 



What the evidence act Demands- 

But what proof does a Court of law require for a conviction ? It 
does not demand anything extraordinary. In the words of Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins (Emperor of India v. Narendra Nath Sen Gupta). 
19 C. W. N. -923): ‘hve decline to hold him guilty, or that his guilt 
is so probable that a prudent man ought, under the circumstances 
cf this case, to act upon the supposition that he is guilty”. This is 
all that .the Evidence Act demands. But, according to Lord Carmi¬ 
chael, the evidence before His Lordship’s Government was not 
evidence that came to that standard ! I leave you to judge if il 
is wise or politic—not to say legal—to act on this evidence. Yet 
His Lordship’s Government all along acted confidently on that 
evidence ! ! 

Jn' the same case Justice Sir Ashutosh Mukerji said,— 

“ I am in full agreement with the views set out in the judgment of the 
Court which has just been read out by the Chief Justice and to whicl I air. 
a party. I desire only to emphasise that after anxious consideration of etor;, 
element in the case, as it was developed before us from day to day, T ant 
strongly convinced of the absolute innocence of the accused ; iny deliberate 
conclusion is that the endeavour made to establish a connection between this- 
innocent lad and dastardly crime by means of evidence tainted in alarge 
measure by manifest untruth and manufactured evidence, has heel 
completely unsuccessful”. 

Lord Ronaldshay- 

But it seems His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay and his Govern¬ 
ment have more confidence in the matter. His Lordship in his 
speech in the Council on the 20th of November said :—“The evi¬ 
dence now in our possession, is overwhelming. I wish I could 
place before the public all the information \vhich the Go\rn»- 
ment possess”. x\nd His Lordship following Lord Carmichael 
made a similar analysis of the evidence at the disposal of the 
Government. His Lordship said :—“(a) Over 200 persons dealt with 
under the Defence of India Act alone htfve confessed to definite 
complicity in revolutionary movement; (b) nearly 300 others arc 
implicated by their associates, the evidence of their complicity bein g 
corroborated in every case by other evidence of an entirely indepen - 
dent character; (c) rather more than 200 others are implicated 
by their own incriminating statements or by finds of arms or sedi¬ 
tious literature, or by the circumstances of their arrest, the evijencr 
in nearly all these cases being confirmed by information obtained 
from other sources..,. 
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: why do you not prosecute them in the 


you not 

very simple.:—Because it 



( „ -r -- will not carry 

harmichael said so more than once. 

Law of Confession- 

Justice Straight, C. J. says ;— 

. experience in this Court has conclusively convinced me that the 
primary object towards which the police direct their attention and energies 

^ possible, to secure a confession.To repeat a phrase I used on a 

former occasion, instead of working up to the confession, they work down 

* t w i it with the result that we frequently find ourselves compelled to reverse 
convictions simply because beyoned the confession there is no tangible evi- 

• mice of guilt. Moreover, I have said and I repeat it now, it is incredible 
' hat the extraordinarily large number of confessions which come before us 
should have been voluntarily and freely made in every instance as represent- 
••d. I may claim some knowledge of an acquaintance with the wavs and 

rondna of persons accused of crime, and I do not believe that the ordinary 
ne-.n.rtlions of their mind which in this respect I take to be pretty much 
the same all the world over, to is make any admission of guilt. 1 certainly can 
idd that during J 4 years' active practice in Criminal Courts in England, 1 
do not remember half a dozen instances in which a real confession once 
having been made was retracted. In this country, on the contrary the retrac¬ 
tion follows almost invariably as a matter of course. It is impossible not to 
I' '-1 that the average Indian Policeman with the desire to satisfy his superior 
before him and the terras of the Police Acts and rules behind him is not likely 
to be ovemice in the method he adopts to make a short cut to the elimination 
*>f a difficult caae by getting a suspected person to confess”. 

Mr. Justice Mahmud in the same case :— 

] bo Legislative provisions ( referring to section 25 of the Indian 
id cnee Act ) leave no doubt in my mind that the Legislature had in view 
malpractices of Police Officers in extorting confession from accused 
i 11 or< * er credit by securing convictions, and that those 

.f... practices went to the length of positive torture. Nor do I doubt that the 
a ‘itine m laying down such stringent rules regarded the evidence of 
o ](ft officers as untrustworthy and the object of thu rules was to put a stop 
o tim extortion of confession by taking away from the Police OffuSeft the 
uavan*age of proving such extorted confession during the trial of accused 
persons, that the extortion of confession by torture continued to be i 
j u.ip mt evil in India is further shown by the fact that the Legislature in 
twining the Indian Penal Code provides two special sections directed specially 
! Hi ~ such malpractices, see secs. 380 , 331 .” 
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Public Apathy- 

Lc Excellency Lord Ronaldshav in his speech mentions a second 
pity, viz. that there is an unfortunate disinclination on the 
of ihe puhlic to come forward and give evidence against these 
persons. But there is nothing to wonder at this The public believe 
y.‘t most of these persons are innocent. The public maintain that 
J’ : 1 i^ 0 are being interned on insufficient evidence. They 

t mu doubts as to how these confessions, incriminating *tatc- 
u] ' nls and information by spies are worked. What sympathy can 
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have with the police when their methods and t 
4 * e so well known to them ? Arrests without definite cha 
tfme, imprisonment in solitary cells, want of proper meditft* 
lent, discontinuance of educational facilities and prospect of 
employment even after release, suicides, lunacy—all these 

are incidents rankling in the mind of the public. I ask in all 
sincerity what sympathy the public may have with this policy of 
internments and deportations by the Government i 

Ilis Excellency Lord Ronaldshay very confidently propounds 
this rider for his councillors, “Do you seriously suggest that il 
would be in the best interest of the society at large that these men 
should be released to continue their career of conspiracy ami 
< yuhe ?” His Excellency thinks that this paradox is unanswerable. 
With great respect to His Excellency, I shall attempt an answer to 
His Excellency’s dilemma. First of'all, there is a fallacy in His 
Excellency’s question. His Excellency assumes that these nu n are 
conspirators and criminals. That is begging the whole question. 
Ilis Excellency, in the phrase of common parlance, gives the do- a 
bad name and then hangs him. We say, prove by the tests laid 
down by the ordinary law of the land that they are conspira 
criminals. The question is not what His Excellency :,uguests. 
But it is and 1 shall phrase it in the words of Lord MOrley--* H-ve 
the gazetted officers of the police got a blank cheque to c rav. on 
the personal liberty of the British subject in India 
question which the Government will have to answer. It may not be 
answered to-day. It may not be answered to-morrow. Preoccupi- 
tion of the British Empire in the great war may postpone an 
effective demand for an answer to this query. But, gentlemen, 1 
not doubt that before long this question will have to be answered 
before the High Tribunal of the Indian people and Princes end 
before the High Tribunal of the People of the British Empire. 

Revelations in the Sindhubala Case 

Lotus take a recent case. The recent communique on To 
Sindhubala case has betrayed the hollowness of tlv* so-called snh - 
guards. Her case has further disclosed this fact that persons are 
liable to arrest and detention without any reference to any u pun 
sible person whatsoever, if some Police Officers * ,n c a ’ 

person in question should be arrested and detained. ^ ie neil \sH 
none of us is worth a moment’s purchase. Indigni ies niaj e or 
\-d on us, not only on men but upon women also, u von. nil c- 
name, happens to be mentioned in some documents m tluamc, my 
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uring the time they are away. In the meantime any of' 



f's subjects may be arrested,detained and subjected to humor 
an^beyond recompense in the eyes of the Government and nis 
-country men. What amends, I ask, has the Government up till now 
made to this woman for the humiliation she was subjected to ? 
Errors of judgement, gentlemen, are inevitable. But was this case 
one of error ? Whv this undue haste particularly when dealing with 
a women ? Would the Government Officers dare to deal with a 
European woman in this country or any other in the same way !!! 

We are told that the Act and the Regulations thereunder are 
preventive. But what are the facts ? Imprisonment in solitary cells,, 
internment in unhealthy areas—leading to break-down of health and 
in some cases, insanity and even death. Do they suggest mere preven¬ 
tion : Do they not make it absolutely clear that under the guise 
of internment the police are pursuing a course of real punishment 
and repression ? 

It has been asserted both by the Government and the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers that the situation in Bengal is a special situa¬ 
tion requiring special remedy and that the Indian Penal Code is not 
sufficient*for the purpose. But I venture to think that the ordinary 
law of the land is quite adequate and there need be no difficulty 
in securing conviction if the evidence, as it is suggested, is really 
overwhelming. I have carefully considered the provisions of the 
Indian Penal Code with the recent amendments made and it is my 
deliberate opinion that there is no difficulty in securing a conviction, 
h a Court of law if the evidence on which the Government is relying 
v 11 stand the test of investigation by ordinary tribunals of the 
country, and it is also my clear conviction that the Government is 

standard so- 


not entitled to invoke the aid of different and separate 
lrir as the ev.dence is concerned. 

His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay has told us that these extra¬ 
ordinary measures, with their inevitable errors of judgment, are meant 
only to secure the safety of the public 1 Such an argument is not 
new to India! We find this argument laid bare again and again ii> 
Lord M or ley’s Recollections where he characterised it as Russian 
m nis a ^closures about the deportations made by Lord Minto. 

Gentlemen, the Defence of India Act is as strong a dose of repres- 
legisladon as any country can bear ; but if it is contemplated to 
si . ester a stronger dose in the shape of fresh legislative enactment 
adnuirnment wil! be taking upon itself a responsibility which the 
is not likely to bear easily. Fresh legislation has been 
ihe council speeches of the Governors and it seems to 
e u’d in uthe ‘icial communique appointing the Committee 
u -'.rested )th of December 1917. As a loyal citizen 

, ^ Iitcr n*uent, date y to raise mv humble voice of protest and. 
t feel it mv bo* 


the Govt 
Go verm 

i* 
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any more repressive legislation which 
And this done I have done my duty. I 

If \ 

. fitlemcn, I have shortly portrayed to you the long course of 
repressive legislation during the last decade undc‘r which we are 
groaning to-day. It is said that the legislation has been successful : 
the crime has decreased. Is that correct ? The ex ternal manifesta¬ 
tions may be less, but I am afraid the disease is there and is likely 
to eat into the vitals unless remedied soon. The- series of drastic 
and repressive legislation points to one thing and one thing only, 
•viz., that there is something wrong with the “body politic/' Do 
you not think that the remedy of this is not what the Goverment has 
applied or is threatening to apply ? Do you not think that the remedy 
lies in the immediate granting of substantial constitutional refom ls 
to India ? There is no doubt as to your answer. I commend tl ia t 
.answer to His Majesty’s Government in India and I deroand on y oxlr 


behalf— < 

(1) that the Defence of India Act, so far as it is not a warme' asure 
but is intended to affect the internal administration of the county 
repealed ; 

(2) that the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 be also repealed . 

(3) that such detenus against whom there in adequate evidence 
be tried in the Courts of law :— 

(4) That the rest of the detenus be at once set at liberty. 

(4) That any further idea of repressive legislation be abandoned. 

Gentlemen, I am afraid that in inviting us to pla' Tiplicit con¬ 
fidence in their action in this connection the Gover nt is losing 
sight of the fact that it is an alien bureaucratic Gove ent and not a 
national one. Even if this claim was adduced by a .,onal Govern¬ 
ment, it could have been appropriately disputed at anded not on 
the principles of free Government but on the ar’ iry decisions or 
views of a close body of officials, however honest well intentioned 

they might be. The Government of India and * Malesty’s Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and his advisers are at present moment 
engaged in devising the first instalment of P osible Government 
which India is to .have. Thi^ meeting invites m to take a .step to¬ 
wards Responsible Government by bringing • executive under the 
purview of the ordinary laws of the land. his will create an at¬ 
mosphere which will enable the people of country to make such 
“reasoned representations” as His Excelk the Viceroy mentioned 
in the proposals on constitutional reform ten they are published. 
We respectfully urge our claims in this -half on the Governm enl 
in their interest, in our interest, and in t’ nterest of all nationalities 
residing in this ancient land of ours. V believe in constitutional 
smuggle and have‘urged it on oui fellcs countrymen in season and 
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U ^eg&on. We have also urged it on the Government arlU 
/The only alternative to constitutional struggle is revolt 
yority of our people still have faith in constitutional stru^ 
nl^arTandlul had lost faith in it and revolutionary tendencies mani¬ 
fested themselves. If those tendencies are to be counteracted, cons¬ 
titutional strugg le is to be constitutional or otherwise. Struggle 
there must be. Some people dream of liberty won without struggle. 
••Liberty has never been so won, nor even so maintained. A virile 
nation does nor s shrink from struggle nor seek for beneficent bestowal 
of gifts. It win's its rights/' We must no longer hesitate in the face- 
of difficulty, hope for smooth and easy progress, beg for small 1 
boons. 









UY^^{ S J nEXGAL PRo VlUClA I. CO A TERENCE (~ 1 $ 

(I ( wMwii |ihe present system of bureaucratic administration, i'fije] 
l* \ day in English History*' which Macaulay foresaw in dinrjSm 

\^vVp35pfWc vision, dawned long ago. But the bureaucracy ha^Sro^ 
fas^Wation for the “title to glory" which he exhorted them to earn 
and has been moving heaven and earth to retard and avert that day 
of consummation. Indian bureaucracy have been uniformly hostile 
to our aspirations. Never was there a reform proposed which was 
not opposed by them. They absolutely ignored the growing spirit of 
Indian nationalism. It was their duty to encourage and foster that 
spirit, and to guide the political self-development of the people but 
they took every precaution to smother that spirit. They have been 
false to the trust. The Government of India has now become “too 
wooden, too iror, too inelastic, too antidiluvian” to be suitable for 
ihe requirements of modern India. I am voicing the sentiments of 
the whote country when I say that self-development of India is 
impossible under the present bureaucratic system of administration. 
National Government is the only road to self-redemption of India. 
The Bureaucracy have been tried and found wanting : they must 
now surrender their power to their adolescent ward. Sir William 
Wedderburr? observed so, truly “As a matter of British history and 
experience, burearcratic rule has always proved a failure. Through 
bureaucratic inaptitude we lost the United States of America ; and 
it was only by the grant of Self-Government that our great colonies 
were preserved to us. Now, the merest common sense demands 
that we should extend to India’s peace-loving, intelligent and loyal 
population a g,encrous measure of that Self-government which 
under ■ circumstances of difficulty and discord, brought peace and 
brotherhood to Canada, Australia and South Africa.'* 

The second reason, why we want Responsible Government is that 
it is as much necessary fur the sake of the Empire as it is for our own 
regeneration (hear, hear). The Titanic struggle is still convulsing 
, the Empire and n ly knows how long this devastating war will 
goon. War requires n. You require men for war, both° pending 
and impending. It. lieved that a cloud not bigger than a man’s 

hand has made its trance on the offing. Who knows that the 

cloud will not assume . proportions and darken the entire hori¬ 
zon of Asia. It is s isly believed in certain quarters that the 

political and geographic. stiny of Japan is the danger-signal tor 
the Empire and for Indi; s T or can we shut our eyes to the present 

position of Russia and cc lications in Turkey. To meet all pos¬ 

sible future contingencies an-power will be necessary. We have 
got an extensive frontier fr the north-west to the north-east hut 
practically no National Mil i. We have an extensive sea-board .from 
Chittagong to Karachi but i. national navy. How will you protect 
the Indian continent withou manpower? (hear, hear). Where will 



The BesigaS Provinciai Conference. 


Chinsura, Bengal — 30th & 31st March, 1918 . 


The Annual meeting of the Bengal Provincial conference was- 
h*?ld at Chinsurah on the 30th March, 1918, Almost all the promi¬ 
nent Bengal leaders were there, as well as numerous delegates from 
all over Bengal. Practically one subject absorbed th i whole attention 
of the conference. This was the internments and deportations which 
had for sometimes past, and specially at that particular time, been 
intensely agitating the public mind of Bengal and other provinces. 
The President of the Conference also, the Hon’ble Babu Akhil 
Chandra Dutt, was a man specially fitted for u.e occasion as he 
Lad recently taken a very courageous and challenging st and against 
the Government and their internment poiicy in the Ben gal Council. 

His incisive questions on the unfortunate Sindhubdla affair had the 
merit of eliciting apologising replies not only from the Government 
but also from the Governor himself, and his very bold and open 
speech on the matter in the local Council contributed not a little to 
the intense popularity to which he suddenly rose for t'ne time being. 

The Hon’ble Rai Mohendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the Delegates. The Hon’ble 
Mr. S N. Banerji next proposed the Hon’ble Babu Akhil Chandra 
Duu to be their President. He referred to Mr, Dutt as a • r y 
energetic member of the Bengal Council persistent in defendin'" 
the interests of persons detained under th < Defence of India Aa 
and Bengal Regulation III of 1818. He fou -heroically fought— 
on hehalf of the Sindhubalas and lastly, only dav before yesterdat 
he was able to extort from the Govt, a cone jn which was a tribute 
10 the growing power of public opinio 1 the country viz,, the 

formation of a committee to enquire into 1 a^e of Jyotish Chandra 

Ghosh, an 
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Why does India want Re<;por 

Apart from the world forces, an< 
tendencies of the world-wide politica 
cm. - wi India demands Responsible 
‘ i'-nvsi of those causes is th t the pul 
^* nv>i<; quickly than Macaula) ex 


le Government ? 
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volution, there are other 
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' mind of India has expand- 
cted and has long ago out- 
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except India? f hear, hear). Y 4 
man-per of India unless you ca 
^fei^licit trust in her people. (It, hear) They may not makq 
^ .spontaneous and cheerful respoi unless they feel that they 
^ are citizens of the Empire (hearer), and unless they feel as 
much love for the Empire as annglishman feels for it. There 
must be mutual trust and mutua>ve. IIow can that be achiev¬ 
ed ? I say, gentlemen, that can be lieved in only one way viz., 
by the immediate grant of complete 4 full measure of responsible 
Government to India, (hear, hear), you want to save the Empire, 
if you want for that purpose to le the man-power of India, you 
must remove the Indian discontent a one may be absolutely certain 
that Indian, discontent will not bremoved until they receive full- 
fledged Responsible Government (hr, hear). 

Allow me, Brother Delegates, place before you the following 
quotation from Walter Bayles : 

“Such question as Horne Rule ^Ireland ceases to be of purely 
domestic concern. Our great allices practically force us to ex¬ 
plain our conduct to the world, and pecially to Americ . : and the 
answer which we thought good enou> for Ireland will not be good 
enough for the United States and th'world. 

“Seeing ... that we are changing the doings of Germany, 
Austria and Turkey in their own dominions, we shall not be able 
to shirk enquiry into our own concer*. When we press question* 
as to Belgium, Serbia and Poland, v can not avoid being interro¬ 
gated as to Ireland, Egypt and India 

Weak, crippled, helpless and discMented India will be a source 
of weakness and danger and a strong contented, self-contained and 
self-protected India a source of sength to the Empire. Brother 
delegates, India wants Self-governmG ; the Empire demands it. 

The third reason why we want sclgovernment is that the situa¬ 
tion in India is grave. That is the iiormed opinion and pronounced 
verdict of the man on the spot. Acceding to Lord Chelmsford ‘the 
situation in India is grave and is becoming graver and graver every 
day/ 

But, Brother-delegates, our strong claim for Self-Government 
is a verv verv simple one. We \v- n t Self-Government because we 
have a birthright to it. It is out birthright to manage our own 
affairs. The Bureaucracy may laugi. the Anglo-Indian community 
may ridicule, but none the less it is ti'e. When a whole nation is 
•determined to be free, no human powtr can resist that determination, 
(hear, hear). What wc want, Gen^ c *n&n, * s c °n\plete I rOvincial 
Autonomy in a Federated India 1 Empire under the British 
Suzerainty. Mere tinkering will not do. Isolated conces ions and 
isolated political boons will no lotff^ r satisfy the people,^ Mere 
memberships and judgships will n»t be of. any avail. There i* 
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ig in individuals, it is the .em vhich counts, (hear, iiear)| 


ru!j?fs should take note of one f An expansion of our CoJ^ 
kjxhyut real power is bound add to the volume of discontl^^ 
want Responsible Covenant—responsible in its essence and 
esponsible in its details. The ecutive must be made responsible 
to the elected Legislature witb>mplete control over finance. And 
we shall not trouble our mind to wherefrom the Civil Service is- 
recruited. 

[ He then referred to the R',rms, characterised the announce¬ 
ment of 20th Aug. 17 as delighllly and elastically vague, and went 
on to say how from the QueenVroclamation downwards promises- 
jave been- lavished either witlo idea of being kept or with the 
sheer prospect of being treauas “scraps of paper” by officials^ 
He reminded -the audience he the Viceroy had already warned 
people not to expect too muchhow the Governor of Madras had 
already expressed his firm loya- to the century-old bureaucratic 
J /0vt ; how Lord Ronaldshay' Bengal “uttered a word of caution 
lest you be encotuaged to che*h hopes which are not destined to- 
be fulfilled.” 

He then referred to the acljties of the European Association 
md other Anglo-Indian bodies \o he said “are full of patriotism ; 
and if they oppose Home Rule r India they do so not so much in 
their own interest, as in the intest of the masses or this country 

< laughter),“ and combated the a ument that India was unfit owing lo 
dui general illiteracy, to her nur-rous class-distinctions, etc. “As you 
admit that 160 years of British ale could not make us fit for self- 
(tovnt., this very unfitness on 01 part proves unfitness on your part 
to govern us any longer.” “$ ee i that all their stock arguments 
>ased °n illiteracy, unfitness, ab in ce of electorates etc are absolutely 
( I* ones and insincere. Then best argument would rather be : We 
oppose beli-Govt. tor India becase we can not persuade ourselves 
to part with the powers and privileges we have so long enjoyed. 
\ ou can not ask us to cut our wn throats/’ 

Referring to the Indo-Britb Association of England and Lord 
<<-ru an< ^ ^ eir an b-Indiar Reform agitation, the president said 

, ihey consist of retired Civil Srvants fatting upon money paid by 
the people of India... while here they carried the anti-Indian bannci 
throughout iheir career, opposir^ any and cveiy scheme of reform 
-uio; or small...they have now ;vred from service but they can not 
if >w toe .olid work of a life-tir a to be nullified. Well, gentlemen, 
yon are nursing them with milked they mus: bite you”.] 

r ^ , The iib'drnments* 

r ° l " tr Relegates there aresrwo facts about which there can be 
no manner of controversy, viz : _ 

(L I he Indians arc the victims of the revolutionary crimes : 
tne Luropeans are not. -) 
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The Indians demand the release of the internees and d 
I Europeans do not. 

' Brother Delegates, the very pertinent question arises—hi 
lain this curious phenomenon ? Why should the people have 
any pity for those who are suoposed to he enemies of our Society ? 
It appears to me that the explanation is simple and obvious. It is 
this :—The people believe and honestly believe that there are manly 
amongst the interned and deported who are innocent. They honesty 
believe that their belief is well-founded and it is therefore that they 
demand their release. This is the only theory which can rationally ex¬ 
plain the otherwise anomalous and mysterious attitude of the people 
towards the interned. I wonder whether the Government has ever 
considered this aspect of the question. It has been said, Gentlemen, 
that a whole nation can never go wrong. It is admitted on all hands 
that the criminal conspiracy is confined to a handful of men. Lord 
Chelmsford has declared in most unequivocal terms that the heart of 
the great mass of the people is sound. 

Sir Rabinndra Nath Tagore expressed his opinion that a large 
number of those punished are innocent. His Excellency Lord 
Ronaldshay thought that was a grave charge for any responsible 
person to "make against any Government. I for one cannot imagine 
a greater impeachment of any Government whether responsible 
or irresponsible. The charge is no doubt extremely humiliating 
to the Government. The question however is whether there is any 
foundation for the charge. If the charge is true, then certainly the 
Government has inflated a grievous wrong upon the people—a wrong 
for which there can be no manner of compensation, a wrong for which 
the Goverment will remain answerable to God and men for all time 
to come. 


Professional Informers* 

It is admitted that many internment orders have been passed on 
the testimony of professional informers even when it is not corro¬ 
borated by any other evidence circumstantial or otherwise (dis¬ 
graceful.) Gentlemen, nothing more can be more disastrous than 
litis. We know that a large amount of money is being expended 
form vear to year in maintaining the glorious band of informers. 
If the King’s coins and the rate-payers good money are so. freely 
circulated among the Police underlings and police spies and if 
their evidence is not to be tested in a public trial, is it any wonder 
that there should not be any discrimination between proof and 
suspicion, between evolutionary and revolutionary parties and that 
oany innocent persons should suffer for affording justification for 
thc existence and maintainance of the secret service ? It is too late 
in the day, Gentlemen, to ask us to accept the evidence of informers. 
Prom Titus Mates to Narendra Nath Gpswaini tiny have ne er 
btspried any confidence and will never do so. They can create a 
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Suspicion and a reign of Terror but the people will j 
[iced to accept a verdict based upon their uneoiroborat 
The existence of the Secret Police is an admitted facf. 
^history of Russia proves the evil of such an agency. We know 
that in Russia there is such a thing as Agent Provocateur. It was 
the business of these agents to instigate political crimes and thus 
to draw unsuspecting impressionab e youths into the meshes of 
political conspiracies. It has been said by a high authority that 
the.;.; agents have their fore legs in revolutionary conspiracies and 
their hind legs in the secret police office. I am not suggesting 
that these evils have manifested themselves here but they are the 
attending evils of the Secret Police. Is there any reason to sup¬ 
pose that with the advent of the Secret Police our Society will not 
V. similarly poisoned by such unscrupulous agents ? 

I ask you, Brother Delegates, is it not a fact that in the vast 


majority of instances our people have been condemned unheard ? 
"‘Strike but hear” is a prayer which our rulers think is more than 
they can reasonably grant. The inevitable result is the massacre 
of innocent men, innocent boys, and even of innocent women. It 
can no longer be said that we are abnormally suspicious. That 
was the charge that used to be brought against us formerly. It is 
now admitted that two Purdanashin ladies were arrested and detained 
for a fortnight without any justification whatsoever. (shame) 
Gentlemen, what are things coming to ? Are we to maintain the 
C. I. D. at the cost of the public to serve the public in this outra¬ 
geous fashion t Is this the sort of service for which we are maintaining 
our public servants ? Does the Government ask us in all serious¬ 
ness to put up with such vagaries of the servants of the public with 
icy coldness ? Ladies and gentelemen, with your permission I shall 
here tell my countrymen what t told His Excellency the Governor 
On this subject from my place in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
I said :— 

“The raid on the Sindhubalas m?.y be a feather in the cap of 
the C. I. D., but it may be the last straw on a camels back. ( hear, 
hear ) There is, after all, my lord, a limit even to Oriental patience 
(hear, hear). People have tolerated indiscriminate arrest of men 
and boys. They will never do so in the case of their mothers and 
T iers” ( hear, hear ). 

As Mr. L^I Mohan Ghosh said on a certain occasion, “There 
are moments in the history of nations when the virtues of patience 
an.' forbearance may be carried too far. This is one of those 
ni< meats*’. Do you hear, gentlemen, the piteous but impassioned 
appeal which the injured innocence of the Sindhubalas is sending 
forth to ibis Provincial Conference from their out raged and humi¬ 
liated village homes in the interior of Bankura ? Do y.-n bear how 
* hey call upon you to obtain redress of their grievances? Do yon 
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hey call upon you to peremptorily ask the Goverd 
^s^i^rm'ss outright all those public servants who are the authd 
^paralleled insults ( hear, hear ) *, how they call upon yo^ 
'^^nsist'upon the Government to take steps for preventing such arrest 
and such detention in future not only in the case of women but 
also in the case of men and boys ; because we have received an 
assurance that such cases will never happen in the case of women, 
as if the liberty of men and boys is of no consequence ; how they 
call upon you to move heaven and earth, to leave no constitutional 
stone unturned to bring the C. I. D. under proper control ; how 
they call upon you to carry on the constitutional agitation both 
here and in England until you can compel the Government to 
abandon the policy of internment and deportation ? Gentlemen, I 
for my part appeal to you in the name of the outraged humanity of 
Bengal to carry on your constitutional fight, undeterred by the 
frowns and unseduced by the smiles of power, and I am sure, as I 
am sure of my own existence here at the present moment, that this 
lawless law will soon be a thing of the past ( hear, hear ). You must 
carry on the constitutional agitation, if necessary, in England ; if 
necessary, you must take to passive resistance until you have tho- 
“Oppression of India Act’’ repealed. 


Political Unrest —Its Economic Causes. 

It is only a truism to say that the origin of Political unrest is 
two-fold — Political and economical. Has not British rule 
destroyed India’s finest arts and industries in order to favour the 
importation of cheap foreign goods ? Has it not taxed the home 
produce in order to balance customs duty on imported goods f 
Did it no encourage the export of raw materials to come back as 
manufactured articles, thus paralysing Indian industrial efforts for 
the benefit of foreigners ? Did it not encourage and facilitate 
exploitation of the country by English Companies and Engli.h 
capital ? In fact the last ioo years witnessed the extinction of ail our 
industries, and British rule has effected the impoverishment of 
the people and the country to an extent almost unparalleled 
in history. 

We have at last arrived at a stage when the bread problem must 
be solved, or a process of disintegration will begin. The solution 
of the problem of the provision of the unemployed can no longer be 
nut off with impunity. Whatever may be the orthodox official 
opinion, there is no doubt that many of the so-called political 
dacoities have hardly any political complexion, and c\en sous o> 
Bhadralogs have been driven to this dastardly crim 
of livelihood. Lord Chelmsford said some time ago *1 share with 
yon th belief that political unrest can often be traced lie 
economic conditions”. 
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ie may become accustomed to ail sorts of oppression" 
hunger. They become desperate. 

far more in the misery of the masses than in the discord 
of the educated. The recent hat-lootings have shown to 
what desperation the masses may be driven even by a rise in the 
price of salt. It is a matter of sincere congratulation that the evil 
has been nipped in the bud. But it should be an eve-opener both 
to the Government and to the people. 


Political Unrest — Its Root Political Causes- 

What are the political forces which have eventurlly resulted in 
tne growth of a revolutionary party ? 

Apart from the ideals and pious wishes held out in the Proclama¬ 
tions and apart from instances of individual generosity, can any one 
loue.sUy deny that the one principle which has been uniformly 
and religiously followed m the governance of India is : India for 
England, and not India for Indians ? 

J ask you, Brother Delegates, are we anything better than 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own country ? Do you 
ieel, can* you feel at home in our own home ? Are we not so manv 
intruders in our own country ? The bitter resentment of the Indian 
mind was best expressed more than a quarter of a century ago in 
ibn.r ‘.veil-known line : N/ja Basobhuma Parobasi kola. Who mono 
polise the loaves and fishes of the State ? The foreigners or the 
children of the soil ? Is there the least exaggeration in the state- 
!r ‘ r ' m i! at in all departments of life the greatest sin and disquali- 
hcat on in India is to be an Indian? Is there the shadow of justi- 
caooj) ior that intellectual giant Dr. P. C. Roy finishing his career 
.■ProyJHcial service (shame), while Europeans who 
r f . ( ei “ ian pigmies by his side, begin their service as members 
« HipeHai grade ? (shame). European civilians of indifferent merit 
come Divisional Commissioners and Provincial Governors but 
MKh capable and meritorious Indians as Mr. R. C. Dutt and Sir 
were practically shunted off the line. Is there not 
any Indian who is fit to be placed at the head of a Provincial 
Government ? Is Sir 13 Mitter not qualified to he Advocate-General 
of Bengal ? there hear). Why should the higher appointments in the 
I Tic and other departments be a close preserve for the spoilt and 
naif-educated children of foreigners when educated and qualified 
Indians are available ? Why are the doors of many departments shut 
the Indians for no other reason than that they are Indians ?. 
s u not literally true that in the public services the upper branch 
th ; yn °: mn0U i E' lr °pean and the lower with Indian r Docs 
n Englishman Hatter himself with the idea that he is in 

. . SU P r ' or to an average Indian ? Why themosi irritating 

ncuon between Indians and foreigners in the matter of arms I 
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ahj? self-respecting Indian contemplate over this distir 
juanimity 


? Why should higher pay be given to the Europ 
nt for the same office ? Even people of the non-descft 



are given higher emoluments for performing the same duty. 
Englishmen look down upon our caste system with unmiti¬ 
gated abhorrence but can they deny that they have instituted a 
new caste system here which is of a far more virulent character ? (hear, 
hear) Where is the Brahmin who has such unadulterated hatred 
for the so-called depressed classes as the Europeans entertain 
towards the Indians ? Brother Delegates, is it not a stern reality that 
we Indians are looked upon and treated as untouchables by the 
ruling caste? A Brahmin has certainly to be invitfd on the occasion 
of a Sradh, but he does not think it beneath his dignity to call upon 
a neighbour of a lower caste even apart from such invi tation. But 
have you ever come across a member of the ruling caste who does 
not think it beneath his dignity to return the visit even of a most 
respectable Indian, or to grace the house of an Indian except in 
response to an invitation, not on the occasion, of course, of a Sradh, 
but on the occasion of a party given in honour of some European ? 

I believe “parties’’ are now celebrated with more religious fervour 
han Sradhas of parents ! ( laughter ). Are you aware, gentlemen, 
that even Indian District Magistrates and Indian District Judges 
are denied the honour of a return visit if they do not belong to the 
“Heaven-born Service 4 *? Who ever returned from the house ot a 
member of the ruling caste without a feeling of humiliation ? lh^ 
most faithful description of the popular feeling on the subject is 
“Insolence ! Thy name is Indian bureaucracy.” Has the Govern¬ 
ment any idea as to how disastrous rhe effect of this insolence upon 
the Indian mind is, I mean, for the Government. Even law is a res- 
pector of persons in India. In the British courts in this country 
even-handed justice was out of the question as between an Indian 
and a foreigner. I should think things are not much better new. 
Not to speak of miscarriage of justice owing to the perversity of in¬ 
dividual judges and Magistrates, the legislature itself has made most 
irritating distinction between Europeans and Indians. The Ilbert 
Bill agitation is no donbt ancient history now, but I for one reftna 
to believe that it has not left behind it a permanent sting, and 
influence for evet the relationship between the ru or* am. t le 
ruled. 

The Partition of Bengal, the Bande Mataram Circular, the Riseley 
Circular, the Carlyle Circular and the crop of repressive circulars 
which proceeded and followed them, the Regulation Lathis which 
were not only brandished in the streets of East Bengal but were 
Actually showered upon the devoted heads of the promoters of the 
Swadeshi movement, the deportation of our most earnest and honesi 
'vorkers, the uujust persecution and prosecution of many true sons 
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clidal, the preposterous sentences which used to be pa»<fcTi]| 

/ ape known as the Swadeshi cases which staggered humanjnl 
_ r ^J/Morley not excepted—the Jetting loose of the Gurkha solotenT 
-upbn the helpless people of Backerganj and other districts of East 
Bengal, the game of divide and rule, the doctrine of ‘‘favourite wife”, 
net only preached with refreshing and cynical frankness but trans¬ 
lated into action not certainly for the sake of the favoured but with 
a sinister design, the indiscriminate and wanton house-searches and 
arrests and the shadowing by the police, the breaking up of all social 
service leagues and beneficent ‘Samities’—all these certainly put a 
most severe strain upon the loyalty of our people. They staggered, 
they paused, they rubbed their eyes, they wondered if they were in 
the twentieth century under enlightened British rule,—they groaned. 
They became silent, they became sullen too. 


Legislature Subservient to the Executive- 

Ml the executive zuburdastism was not considered sufficient to 
crush the rising new spirit, a spirit which any national Government 
should have guided, encouraged, fostered and directed in a right 
channel, but the angry bureaucracy summoned the subservient legis¬ 
lature to forge the most reactionary and repressive measures one 
after another. In all civilized countries, Brother Delegates, the 
executive are subject to wholesome control of the legislature, but 
here in this country the legislature dances to the tune of the 
executive. In other countries the legislature exercise a check 
upon executive vagaries. But everything is topsy-turvey here 
Whenever the executive here want to start a fresh campaign of re 
pression, the bureaucracy forges an engine of oppression in the dark 
rec'Ms of the Secretariat, sends the bill cut and dried to the legislature 
whose function it then becomes merely to register the decree of the 
bureaucracy loyally, some times taking away the primary and elcmen- 
t irv rights of the people in one and the same meeting of the council 
and sometimes going through the farce of useless formalities. As 
me role of the prosecutor and the judge are played by one and the 
»ame person, so the executive and the legislative functions arc 
conveniently blended in one and the same body of men. vSonu: 
taicnT '-r of the bureaucracy discovers one fine morning that his 
power^ under the existing law are not sufficient to meet the new 
situation ; he formulates his demands, draws up a bill in some, 
capacity, introduces it in the legislative council in some other 
v ote> for it and gets it passed. This is the sort of thing which passe* 
in this country under the name of legislation. The legislator i:; 
only a glorified edition of a bureaucrat. Mow unreal 1 h- w 
^rnm !! what a mockery is this all! ! ! But to come back to my point 
I " as speaking of the legislative bolts which were hurled at ivj 
,f h all the rapidity of -hots iruio a machine gun. 
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A Crop of Repressive Laws. 

st came the Seditious Meetings Act passed in 1907^ 
d statesman, Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, opposed the Bill 
the measure was calculated to drive sedition underground. 
He protested in vain and the law was passed. May I ask 10 years 
after this unwise legislation whether the Government had not at¬ 
tempted to purchase “public tranquillity" at a very dear price ? 
Will the Government now take stock and say frankly whether sedi¬ 
tion was not driven underground? In 1908 the bureaucracy had 
the Newspapers Incitement to Offences Act passed. In 1909 the} 
wanted to do away with all our associations which were rendering 
valuable service to the country. They said, let there be an Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and the law was passed. I he 
next link in that interminable chain of cruel legislation is the Indian 
Press act which was passed in 1910. It may. serve as a temporary 
wet cloth on all expression of public opinion but its inevitable iruits 
are bound to be bitter. In 1913 we had the Indian Criminal Amend¬ 
ment Act passed for the punishment of criminal conspiracies. 1 he 
last, though not the least, was the Defence of India Act passed in 
1915. So many repressive legislations crowded in -uch a short 
period must be unparalleled in the history of the civilised world. I 
wonder Brother Delegates, if British statesmanship failed t« rev. lse 
that the discontent, already deep, would be driven deeper and would, 
according to the immutable laws of human nature, find out Us own 
outlet in some other channel. 

Discontent leading to Constitutional Agitation- 

Discontent invitably leads to struggle for liberty. Smuggle wc 
must until we reach the goal. The path may be long and devious, 
but we are not going to break our journey till we gel to the 
promised land. You cannot arrest the march of time any in m e 
than you can make to day like yesterday. You may chain the 
Prometheus but the fire is lighted and can not be extin ;>usht d. 
You may as well stand on the bank of the Hooghly .mi ash 
it to roll back to the Himalayas. The lesson of 
repressive Legislation not only frustrates its own object but 
recoils upon its author with vengeance. Need I point out 'hat tin. 
oppressive Laws of the last decade accelerate, 1 the growth of a Re¬ 
volutionary partv > They certainly are the immediate and ^c'ti.g- 
causes of the movement. As usual in all countries the discontf 
in India led in the first instance to constitutional agitation. 

Failure of Constitutional Agitation. 

In 1883 the firsi Indian National Conference was o 
the late Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose and bv our l<r r 
Nath Bangrjee, and it was the precursor ** 
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B Jgrfjs^ which met at Bombay two years after and laid the foi 
/i/ 1C r? 1111 ^ atI °nal Congress which has during the last q 
f S ! ting v 0ur constitutional battle. It is idle to disguise 
re :: f h f. - Na Jt onal Congress failed to evoke a sympathetic 

nrt?h-<-nnlT a ? Gov emment. The aged, the sober, the wise, 
ousts Th"! h < ! ed Pe0pk ; —the > hoover did not desert their 
now P„,' "l hav ? carncd their constitutional struggle upto 
constitution*? T ° f £ e } ’° Unger people lost their* faith in 

die oxuerience aS nf atl ° n ' But ‘l 16 world be £ an t0 move ver y {a st, 
> )ur viinn r . generations became crowded into a few years. 

Iliev ;’ ,en a eo arne intoxicated with the new wine of freedom 

cor , •|h' ; U ' . raa . or the service of the country but there was no 
V(ov,rmL^ Ce R , act ' vities began to extort admiration from 

hwisssthcpro^esnrt sho ? liv f ed - when 
!t» - «* «.»«■«« 7C$z ~ k ; tsgr: 

1 cmporary excitement, their activities began to be misundero LI 
ant viewed with suspicion. They began to receive attention "from 
, p .“' ice ar *d the repressive legislation that followed I have already 
placed before you. Their activities were smothered. They were not 
] . ve ^ ' t0 ™ eet ari d talk and work. The emotional temperament 
J e ' n P at *ent and impetuous youth must however find out its own 
out 1 m 1 ne bureaucracy instead of guiding this new spirit threw 
tu possible obstacles in the way of their self realisation The budd- 
rfag activities of our youngmen entitled them to the whole-souled 
upport of a determined and united nation. They 
■,V ! Z °l ard3 t their leadar - They wanted opportunities; 
AwXZJS} ° aC ;',° n - The leade ^ d ‘ d help them; 
tail*- J in their dutv 'kn ,[ ,US bo . tb the government and the leaders 
bin so ir -ic t'n,. p ° r ke P 0 P u l a r leaders it was a sin of omission 
and r f rfimm oo' J ° e rp l ment was c °ncerned, it was a sin of omission 
und'i f irth 1 ! ° n • i ,e result was discontent and distrust which 
. lurther repression eventually slided into disaffection. 

io, JJ i'IT te . ntleadS t0 ^titutioual agitation. Constitnnal agita- 
• ends to rcpiessmn. Repression leads to disaffection. Dis- 
n in T S l .° crime. Every political crime leads 

mrw ' r ^ pressi J }n a nd every fresh act'of repression breeds a 
fi ’ C ° rm ^olutionary feeling and leads to an expansion 
movement. 1 bus we are oscillating like a pendulum be- 
\ reprcssive ancl revolutionary movements ; sometime 
* S * ,V< T measu rc getting the better of the revolutionary, and 
* ye revolutionary movement getting the better of re- 
’^ cach getting stronger and stronger as the result of 
^gle between the two. Sometimes ihe 
v P‘ lrl y» and believe that they ha\ 


iiusioni 


police over- 
i annihilated 
eii reci ad:>eence shortlv 
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such a form as to elude their grasp and vigilance, 
are becoming stronger and stronger. The C. I. 
multiplied “ad infinitum.*’ Who knows that the p 
will not some day burst forth with unexpected and increased 

virility ? 


Internment—What it means. 

Brother Delegates, how shall I describe to you the intolerable 
sufferings of the people interned and deported. They are too pain¬ 
ful for description. I shall not dwell upon the privations and incon¬ 
veniences to which these detenues are subjected. 1 shall not describe 
the horrors of the environments which they are forced to put up with. 

I shall not remind you of the snakes which constituted the only com¬ 
panions of some of the detenues in their exile. I sha:! not tell you 
how these ill fated people have to remain alone in a solitary house 

in a solitary place even during illness. 1 shall not tell you about 

the low and ill-ventilated huts in which they are accomodated. I 
shall not tell you how many of them have not been allowed access 

io any books and newspapers inspite of repeated requests. These 

are hardships to which the derenues have by this time reconciled 
themselves. But I would ask you, Brother delegates, to ponder for 
one moment, over the circumstances that brought about the uniimel;. 
and tragic death of Professor Set and Chandi Chafan Nag. (shame). I 
want to ask you to dive deeper into the mystries of the Dukmda house 
and their chloistered seclusion in the cells. I would ask you to 
imagine and realise what impelled some young man to seek repose 
in death. 1 would ask you to enquire into the circumstances which 
in some cases caused insanity and goaded others to go on a 
hunger strike. 1 would ask you to remember the legacy of a debt 
which Sachindra has bequeathed to you in his last testament, I mean 
the debt of d tv you owe to the unfortunate detenucs. 1 would 
ask you to hold before your eyes the picture' of Jyotis Chandra Chose 
(shame)—the ghastly picture of death in life. I would ask you to 
listen to his mother’s cry. It is not mother Dakhyaniy’s cry. It is the 
cry of mother Bengal, (hear, hear.) It is the cry of the* mother nt 
outraged humanity. Verily, gentlemen, my flesh creeps, my 'C.od 
curdles,my voice chokes, my pulse beats slower when 1 recall to 
mind the ghastly tragedies of so many blasted lives. j 

Gentlemen, our impotent wailings have only brought forth 
the Rowlatt committee and God alone knows what new shackles are 
being forged on its anvil. The history of commissions in India 
is the history of forced capitulations of her rights and liberties. 

Brother Delegates, the internment policy is ought to be justified 
on the ground that political crimes have ceased. It is said in a 
tone of exultation “Look here, Bengali politicians, the internments 
and deportations have annihilated the revolutionary party. I he 
argument is however vitiated by the fallacy of Non cans - Pro causa 
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rcih| purely accidental circumstances are put forward as ca 
isas/tft^ Norwegians attributed the disappearance of the fish f? 
coast to the introduction of inoculation or just as the wearin, 

I ^ f ie e f\ m At» ac* 1»a! « r *• , —1 « iL » A _ — r A — — .. i. tt* _ _ - 



<^aii^^filet is sometimes believed to be the cause of prosperity. Even a 
beginner in logic will tell you that an antecedent is not always the 
cause post hoc ergo propler hoc”. A palm fruit may fall as soon 
a i . a crow sits upon it and yet the crow is not the cause why it falls, 
but I forget logic is never the best point of those who revel in poli¬ 
tical superstition. There may be a temporary lull just at the present 
moment in revolutionary crimes. But suspension is not cessation. 
I emporary inactivity of a volcano does not prove its total extinction 
any more than a superficial scab argues the healing of an internal 
sinus which may still be eating into the verv vitals. It does not re¬ 
quire much political insight to anticipate the effect on a bodv politic 
if the root cause be not removed in time. Revolutionary activities are 
ilwavs film). Besides, the suspension of these activities does not 
show that all the interned people are guilty. 

Brother Delegates, before I bid good bye to you I take the liberty' 
of making an appeal to my countrymen and that appeal is this": 
Assert all your lawful rights manfully ; offer lawful resistence when¬ 
ever encroachment is made thereupon ; respect the rights of the 
Europeans, but assert yours. Be polite to all, but not sub¬ 
servient to any ; stand erect and meet everybody as a man 

should meet a man ; overhaul and purify the public life of 
Bengal—Be hard task-masters in dealing with the popular re 
pro. 1 em ives and the leaders (hear hear). Let there be no 
moderates and extremists, but only Home-Rulers (hear hear) Preach 
i it* gospel of Home-Rule to our people and establish Home-Rule 
over the country (hear hear). Organise a band of politi- 
nssionaries and Sannayshis to carry on this propagandist work 
an , J l!| * a da »ly P a P cr (hear hear) in simple and homely Bengali 
inn thereby educate the masses. Organise a system a national 

;• ucat: m. Take to Commerce and Industry and float national 

Multiply co-operative Societies under non-official' agency 
ntrol. Lift up the depressed classes, improve the sanitation 
.lilages and above all, be true to yourself and to your country, 
rher Delegates, I thank you most heartily for the kind and 
hearing which you have been pleased to accord to me. [ 

11 a successful Sessions of the Conference (loud cries of 
: Mataram/') 

The Proceedings* 

: President than asked the delegates to send in the names of 
r " ! "’ h «>} the subjects committee. 

* il - '• 1 Eay suggested that instead of electing members of the 
K'C'b! committee the whole house should go into the Subject* 
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I tee so that everyone might have an opportunity to discu? 
Wto come up before the Conference. 

Jogendralal Chaudhury seconded the proposition. 

T T TXT.. 4 h .1 1 f/ a r» r\ A T** T~\ 1 f t) f/ t* » \ f 1 
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lion. Mr. Abdul’Kasem opposed it, saying that it would only 
protract business. 

Babu Sasankajiban Ray also opposed Mr. Ray’s proposal. 

Mr. Surendranath Banerjea said that they would not enter into 
any discussion over the matter. 

’ Mr. ]. N. Roy said that if there was any opposition he would not 

press his suggestion. , 

The President said that as there was a difference ot opinion they 

should abide by the rules. 

The delegates then sent in the names ot their representatives on 
the Subjects°Committce which sat till late hours in the evening. 

The first two resolutions—one expressing loyalty to the Throne 
and the other expressing the sense of loss of the Conference at the 
■death of six illustrious servants of India, Mr. Dadabhai N.ioroji, 
Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. A Rasul, Sir Chandra Madhav Ghosh, 
Babu Saroda Charan Mitter and Babu Sacindra Chandra Sinha were 
then put from the chair, and carried unanimously, all present stana- 

\ U cr 

° The fourth resolution on the Bengalees and the army, was next 

moved by Mr. B. Chakravarti. , 

Babu Surendra Nath Baiierji next rose to move the beU-Govcrn- 
ment resolution, as outlined in the following barring the details 
That this Conference, while according its cordial support to and 
urging the acceptance of the Congress League scheme ot constitu¬ 
tional reforms, so far as it relates to the constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, demands that as the first substantial step towards the 
progressive realisation of responsible Government in India, a full and 
and° complete measure of provincial autonomy be granted at once 
to Bengal as per scheme mentioned below :— 

The functions of the Government of India should by confined 


to 


(1) Military and Naval affairs. 

(2) Foreign and Political relations. 

(j i Relation with other parts of the Empire. 

A Legislation affecting Inter-Provmc.al fiscal matters 

Legislation as regards tariffs, customs duties, nxes ,o he 


( 5 ) 


applied for Imperial purposes: regulation of coinage and weights 
and measure ; Banking and Currency regu ations. 

1 .6) Treatment, Surveillance and Expulsion of Foreigners. 

(7) Colonization and Emigration. 

(8) Patents Invention and the protection of the products of lm,T 
lectual Activity. 

(y) Protection of Indian Trade abioad. 
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L ter-Provincial Railway. Roads, Waterways. 

'osts and Telegraphs. 


All other matters in regard to which-uniform legislation for 
e ol India may be desirable. 


<SL 


mrr ! !m' a hB°A C T ,le ,n ‘ ernm ent resolution, or more strictly speak- 

*»*» »<«. io§ ,b.- 

The portion runs as follows 

( iovfh T?H at thiS C ? nference whi 'e appreciating the spirit of the 
the meantime II 1 S ° / aS SCt * <S t0 P u ^' c consternation in 

l e VKI /r 10 expre . ss . satisfaction for the appointment of 

nic Advisory Corniniltee consisting of two Hicrh ( • nilrf Tt-irirv 

«' ■'«"> tk* lirS?p,»£,t '5c 

i,c * t0 o lve ^gal assistance to the persons arrested lr »ri ^ f ade so 

*7 »<? -r— 1 - “. n?,!?® 

nu de to supply them with the copy of the charges P and oHH b 

defence, without which the advisory committee will “not be abl</tr> 
discharge its duty properly. ‘ b c t(> 


It was over the substitution of the wording in the last line namolv 
is inefiective” into “will not be able to discharge its duty pronerlv” 
that there raged the hottest discussion, Mr. J. N. Roy being for tin 
.amendment, whde Mr. Jitendra Lai Banerji strongly opposed it 
S° di d Mr. Nislm Sen, and Mr. Sasanka Jiban Roy, Mr. I P, §en 
n -r f | lCl v V! 1C discussion raged hotter and hotter, it was Babu 
; ,'- h °. threw oil over the troubled waters. He 

S2 * “» *"> -ixx-r SS 

”'»« P»> <0 Ike meeting S ~The re,olh,i„ n 
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put to the meeting and carried. 

tiw Sy Som m e r hlti0nS n e,atetl t0 the repeal of the Arms Act 
2 S *T • “owments, Reunion of Bengal-speaking district with 
1 cha nge of constitution of the Provincial Conference 


Bei 


{ ommittee etc. etc, which were all carried ‘nem con/ 


The Bengal Scheme- 

i n VV\ ‘ ■ onferencc ratified the scheme of constitutional reforms 
n Ui /n lru r d at - ltS exarordinar >- sessions in December last' 

In th . . ubjects Committee an attempt was made to brin<- back the 

nm io r . C / C r /u StlC K t0 , tl,e Con gress-League Scheme of reforms and 
•/op-.i/n was^SiSLut aS c th . e overwhelming volume 

‘tec. .. n Ce .h . „ Bengal Scheme thus ailirmed by 

dioud ih. Ivh . sa ' c sessions was that more cm i .basis 

l ocal '4isl/uml. C ^ ° f *• 0^ ft 
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remarkably strong speech of the President indie ti 
?y>r its internment policy, as well as the extremely enth 
endings of the Cofcrence drew the attention even of the 
e Analo-Indians and Europeans in the country. Immediately 
“alter the Conference the Anglo-Indian journals, the Englishman and 
the Statesman, attacked Mr. Dutt, more personally than on the merits 
of the statements made in his speech, in unmeasured language. 
Day-after day the Englishman began to assail the President and 
accused him of heaping up false charges against the Govt. It peremp¬ 
torily called for some Govt, action to bring to book such a del¬ 
inquent as the Hon’ble Mr. Dutt, or to express at least the Govt’s, 
disapprobation of such language, and the Bengal Govt, at last per¬ 
suaded themselves to take notice of the matter in the following 
way : 


Letter from Bengal Govt- to the Hon- Air- Dutt- 

Bengal Secretariat , Calcutta , j.th April igiS. 

Dear Sir, 

According, to the reports which have appeared in certain news¬ 
papers of a speech recently delivered by you as President of tho- 
Bengal Provincial Conference held at Chinsura on the 30th ultimo, 
vou observed as follows, in speaking of the action of the localf 
Government under the Defence of India Act 

“The inevitable result is the massacre of innocent met:, innocent 
boys, and innocent women.” 

I am directed to enquire whether your remarks in this respect 
have been correctly reported, and, if so, what construction you intend- 
ed to be placed upon them. 

Yaurs truly , 

Sd. J. H. Kerr, 


To 

The Hon’ble Babu Akhil Chandra Dutta. 

Mr Dutt's Reply* 

riz Lower Circular Road Calcutta. 

5-4-18. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter of yesterday and interview of date. 

1 11 eg o inform you that the word ‘massacre was used merely in a 
figurative sense and could not possibly have been used in any other 
'sense. U is believed that amongst the interned there are many who 
are innocent. The whole cent* >:t . hows that mv language N :-<_n sus¬ 
ceptible of any other construction. I need only add that lb Editors 
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ingalee and “Amrita Bazar Patrika”, who were presej 


ence, when the speech was delivered, also understoo 
Lie sense, as would appear from their issues probably of 
the 4th instant respectively. 

Yours Indy . 

Sd. Akhil Chandra Dutta. 
The I-Ion’ble Mr. J. H. Kerr, C. S. I., C. I. E. 



From—The Hon’ble Mr. J. H, Kerr, Chief Sec. to the Gov. of 
Bengal. 

To—The Hon’ble Babu Akhil Chandra Dutta. 

Calcutta , the qth April 1918. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your latter of the 5th 
April regarding the language used by you in your speech at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference with reference to the question of intern¬ 
ments. I am to point out that you have not replied to the enquiry 
made in my letter of the 4th April as to the construction you inten¬ 
ded to be placed upon your remarks, but have simply stated that the 
word “massacre” was used merely in a figurative sense and could not 
possibly have been used in any other sense. In no sense, liberal 
or figurative, however, can the use of this term be justified with refer¬ 
ence to the action of the local Government under the Defence of 
India Act, and the Governor in Council is surprised to note that 
even when your attention has been drawn to the point, not even an 
•expression of regret is offered for the use of language obviously liable 
to be interpreted in a sinster cense. In these circumstances he can 
mly express his regret that a Member of the Provincial Legislative 
■ ounci) should have so little sense of the responsibility of his position 
as to employ words so improper and inappropriate. 

2. As the public are interested in your explanation of this passage 
in yuur published speech it is proposed to communicate a copy of the 
correspondence to the press. 

I have etc. 

Sd. J. H. Kerr, 

Chief Secy, to the Government of Bengal 



Home Rule League Conference. 

Bombay , 16 March? 1919 * 

The Second Home Rule League Conference met at Bombay 
on the 26 march ’t8 und^r Mr. Tilak. Mr. D. V. Gokhale LL. B. 
Secretary, read the Report of the year 1917-18. Members on 
the Roll were 34,0000, most of whom were from the Bombay 
Presidency. 

An analysis of the Balance Sheet shows that Rs. 25,072 were re- 
ceived as subscriptions of Ordinary and Life-Members while the 
'Urn of donations was Rs. 13,282. Lok. Tilak undertook a tour in 

Berar and Central Provinces which alone brought in Rs. 1,17,000. 

Sums of money have been received and are being received after 
the date of this report, and when the final accounts are^ made 
the above figures will show considerable improvement. In the last 
two days only the League has received more than Rs. 41 thousands. 

Educative Propaganda* 

This year the League made determined efforts in carrying 
on the propaganda of political education throughout the country. 
In all nearly 425 public meetings were organised and were ad¬ 
dressed by the leading members of the League in the year uuJv.t 
report. Out of these more than 88 lectures were delivered by Loka- 
many a Tilak alone. He undertook nearly 25 extensive tours and 
visited even small towns and villages and the Congress League 
Scheme of Reform was taken to be the basis of the Indian d.-mvi 1 
for Home rule. Mr. N. C. Kelkar as Secretary of the Home Kul.: 
League, visited 20 places and doliverd 25 lectures. 

Home Rule Pamphlets 

The League published in all 13 Marathi and 0 English pamphlets. 
Out of one and a half lakh of copies printed, one ai ~ a quarter 
arc already sold or distributed. Out of these Lok. Tilak s lectures in 
Marathi were very popular. Out of the 50,000 copies printed in 
Marathi, nearly 45,000 are already sold or distributed. Besides the 
ftarnatak, the Bombay and the Nagpore Branches got the book * 

5—Vid, 
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in Canarese, Gujrati and Hindi and distributed 
ces. The Congress League Scheme was 
and 50,000 copies were’ distributed free. A want 

for a full exposition of India’s case for Home Rule and 
tried to supply it by publishing “the Case for Indian 
Home Rule’’ written by Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 


internments and externments* 

Last year the Government of Bombay tried to put a btop to the 
work of the Indian Home Rule League by launching a prosecution 
against Lok. Tilak under Section 108 Cr. P. C. for his Home Rule 
lectures at Belgaum and Ahmednagar, but he came off victorious 
owing to a decision of the High Court of Bombay in appeal in his 
favour. 


The Governments of Bombay, Berar, and C. P. thought it fit to 
extern Mrs. Annie Besant, the President of the Madras Home Rule 
League and the Government of Madras thought it necessary to 
mtern her along with two of her lieutenants Messrs. Arundale and 
Wadia, and extern Mr. V. R. Karandikar and Mr. N. S. Marathe 
The Government of the Punjab and the Commissioner of Delhi in 
their wisdom sought the safety of their provinces by issuing orders ot 
externment against Lok. Tilak and Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. The 
evident object of these various activities on the part pf Governmen; 
was to deal a death-blow at the League by declaring them to be 
illegal associations. There then came forward at such a critical 
1 endure in their life-history a man of strong mettle, respected through- 
< ir India for his knowledge of Law—Sir Subramaniya Ayer—to 
•Irfnml the cause of the Home Rule League. He boldly declared 
,.:;u ue believed m the rights of the British Indian citizens, believed 
n t-ic legality of the objects of the Home Rule Leagues, and declared 
that he would stand by them even if the Government declared them 
me.',til and would suffer any punishment that would be meted out 
.’or that offence. It was apprehended that the Government of 
Bombay would also adopt similar measures against the Indian 
Home Rule League, and the noble example of Sir Subramaniya 
Ar,or was at once worthily followed in Maharashtra, Karnatik, Berar 
and C. P., and more than two thousand members of the League 
meu of light and leading, pledged themselves to stand by the Home 
Rule i-eague in case it was declared illegal. 


Mr. Baptista’s Mission to England. 


I .as: year, at the Annual Conference of the League at Nasih a 
resolution was passed urging the necessity of sending immediately 
a strong deputation ot representative and influential men to England 
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INIr. Joseph Baptista left tor England in July 
there. He has carried on an incessant ca 
oughour the Biitish isles, and to a great extent it 
that ultimately induced the Labour party to accord its 
Support to the grant of Home Rule to India. 


HOME RULE DEPUTATIONS TO ENGLAND- 

The first deputation, the less important of two, in personnel 
but more interesting in future events, consisted of the Hon'ble Mr 
Narasimha Aiyar, and Messrs Syed Hossain, J. N. Gurtu, George 
George Joseph and M. Ramaier. It sailed in two batches, one on 
the ioth and the other on the 18th March T8 and safely reached 
Gibraltar on the 14th April. As soon as the ships had cast anchor 
a Naval officer came on board with written instruction for the 
Captain from the Admiral Commanding to the effect that the 
members of the deputation were to disembark and put up in the 
Grand Hotel where arrangements had been made lor them, and that 
they should remain there until further instructions came. They did so 
under protest and on the next day, April 15th, sent the following letter 
to the Admiral. 


To the Senior Naval Officer, Gibraltar. 

DealU Sib, ’ 

We, the undersigned, were asked under your orders to disembark here 
yesterday while on our way to England. Neither the Captain of the ship 
nor the officer you deputed offered us any explanation beyond saying that 
we should receive further instructions. As we had no option in the m ilter, 
we left our ships under protest. In the circumstances, and as we have 
received no further communication from you so far, we shall be thankfu 1 if 
you will be so good as to let us know at your early convenience whether you 
ire acting under the instructions of the Home Government or the Goypvu- 
ment of Iudia in thus detaining us t so that we may make necessary 
representations in the proper quarters accordingly. We Tall obliged 

by vour informing us whether we are at liberty to eommunicaU- by cable 

with our people and legal advisers in India and in England in regard ‘to this 
matter. 

As you are probably aware, we were on our way to England with fully 
endorsed passports granted to us for the purpose by the Government in 
India, and we need hardly say that tins unexpected bitch has subjected us to 
very considerable inconvenience, apart from upsetting our plane for th<j 
mission on which, with the full knowledge of the Government of India, wo 
were proceeding to England. 

Awaiting the favour of an early reply* and such further instruction;, iw 
you may have for us, we remain—Yours, etc. 



<SL 
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Allowing reply came the next day :— 

H. Jl. Dockyard, Gibraltar, / 6th April, igiS. 

—**” ■fF'j/ 

—In reply to your letter of the 15th instant. I have the 
honour to inform yon that you were removed from S. S. Margha in 
accordance with instructions received from the British War Cabinet. 

^ Ul *ther inform } r ou that on a suitable opportunity occuring 
you will be sent back to India. 

'’an* Bed 011 ^ r ^ ues ^ e< ^ no ^ e ^at y° ur P^sporfcs to England are 

(Sd.) Heathcoat, S. Grant, 

Rear Admiral 


Protest to Premier and the Return Voyage. 

The following day they were asked to go to the Officer of the 
Military Controller to have the passports formally cancelled Thev 
hen cabled to India and England. After eleven days they were 
pot into an outward bound boat to India. Before leaving Gibraltar 
on April 28th, the deputation sent the following telegram to the 
Premier :— 

To The Right Hon. the Prime Minister, 


10 , Downing Street , London . 

Members of the Indian Homo Rule Deputation were disembarked hero 
had oiu passports c incelled, and are now obliged to return to India. It has 
be n •llici.illy iutim ited to us that the action has been taken under instruc 
f • -/orathe Br.Ueh War Cabinet, but although we remained at Gibraltar 
or a ,oi mg , no explanation of the reasons for the step was communicated 
to r - In tne circumstance we fee! it onr duty to enter a strong protest 
« which has prevented the fulfilment of a constitu- 

”'T“‘ to . 0r f. t Britain from His Majesty’s loyal Indian subjects 
..•ie of whose main object- was to assure the British democracy of India's 
utavnen iclherence to the cause of Great Britain and of tho Alliance in the 

| woii .-war, which is the vindication of international justice and the principle 
of nationality. I lie option which His Majesty's Government have been 
Jeu 1" t ike is the more deplorable as it has come at a time when it must lend 
to react on the consummation of the splendid response which India, through 
■ he .N ttior.al Congress, has made to your appeal for renewal of and further 
Ekctive co-operation in the prosecution of the war. We feel bound earnesth 
to r*- •-'t that the policy underlying the Cabinet's decision may yot be 
r ‘ ;;l f mered with a view to assuaging the deep disappointment which can 
i.'o fai 1 to be aroused throghout the country at this juncture by the unprece- 
UmiC l treatment which has been accorded to a tally accredited nation'll 
imputation. 


(Sd.) SyedHmain, 
Secretary to Deputation. 
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Second Home Rule League Deputation- 

is headed by Mr B. G. Tilak with whom were the Hon’bl^ 
parde and Messrs N. C. Kelkar, Karandikar and B. C. Pal, left 
Bombay on the 27th March ? i8 for Madras enroute to Colombo from 
which Port they intended to sail for England by the Cape route. A 
magnificent send off was accorded to it at Bombay and several recep¬ 
tions were held at which purses were presented for the Home Rule 
Propaganda. The party arrived at Colombo on the 2nd April. What 
followed next is given in the language of the Secretary of the 


Deputation :— 

“On the 4th, at about half past ten in the morning, the Secretary 
of the party was informed that the Colonial Government had received 
instructions from His Majesty’s Government through the Governmenl- 
of India that the passports of Mr. Tilak and party were to be cancell¬ 
ed. The Colonial Secretary wrote to Mr. Tilak and Kelkar the 
following letter :— 


“Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Colombo, 4th April, YS. 

Sir, 

I am directed to state that a telegram has been received from tL. 
Indian Government requesting that under instructions from His Majesty* 
Government passports issued to you and the members of your party in order 
to proceed to England have beeu cancelled. It will not, therefore, be possi¬ 
ble for you or your friends to continue your journey to Europe. Will you 
kindly return your passports which were endorsed at this office yesterday for 
the endorsements to be cancelled,—I am Sir, etc. 


Air. Tilak's Representation* 

“Mr. Tilak, saw the Colonial Secretary personally and represented 
the whole case to him. The Secretary was however unable to do any¬ 
thing. Mr. Tilak then sent a telegram to the Viceroy in which he 
clearly pointed out that he was primarily proceeding to England to fight 
his case against Sir Valentine Cliirol and that if he was not allowed t<» 
sail by the next steamer available, there might be great risk and 
loss and, therefore, he requested the Government of India o move 
His Majesty's Government at home and obtain the necessary per¬ 
mission. 

“The Hon’hie Mr. Khaparde’s surprise was perhaps even greater, 
because he had personally seen the \ iceroy at Delhi and hud 
obtained his passports from the Government of India itself at 
Delhi. Mr. Khaparde had a talk with the Viceroy in which h 
assured Mr. Khaparde of his intentions to give all net irv 
acuities for the Deputation that may be going to England. • ... 
Viceroy aUo gave Mr. Khaparde the necessary leave of Absence 
from the Supreme Legislative Council for some time till lie would 
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England. I he Hon’ble ?dr. Khaparde, therefore, sen 
the Viceroy on his own account asking per 


to 


b^^jva 

irte'/telegram 
proceed. 

“Mr. N. C, Kelkar also on behalf of the Deputation as a whole 
seru another telegram to the Viceroy protesting against the discrimi¬ 
nating prohibition obviously because other members of a similar- 
ueputation had already been to England only two or three weeks ago. 



i he Viceroy’s Reply. 

On the 5th Mr. JTilak received the following reply :— 

“Viceroy’s Camp, Dehra Dun.” 

Action taken by the Home Government was no doubt in view of the 
i..-d of complete concentration of all public thought and effort 0.1 the pro- 

'^. U , ! °. n ° f . * h , e ,7 a J- , T ’ 6 Viceroy will represent to the Horae Government 
> jUr caMi and that of the delegates accompanyin" von Tr> t-Vm , .• 
the local authorities at Colombo have been authorised to allow vou^to 
proceed further on the understanding that you are willing to take the risk 
ucing turned back from the Cape. 

Colonial Secretary’s Message- 

The Colonial Secretary also received a similar message and he 
it once wrote the following letter to Mr. Tilak and party giving 
them the option to go to Capetown. 

k<3 ‘ '7~J have the honour to inform you that a telegram has just been 
• “‘Y, !!°«r r Y ,e V ’ceroy bating that you and your party should be allowed 
rimt vrm m!! s fc ”. e fite ™ er now leaving on the clear understanding 
orders f ,e ^ nn 11 the Home Government do not modify their 

fk ./•* -1 lU *J* .uerefore to reeudorse your passports for the journey to 

the Cape, if you desire to avail yourself of the permission. 

“The party decided to accept the conditioned offer and sail up 

-apetown and await the order of the Home Government there * 
unfortunately their steamer “Lancashire’’ happened to be not 
sj-nlmg via the Cape but was bound for England via Suez. The 
pan, naturally could not proceed to Capetown as allowed by the 
government of India. Mr. Kelkar represented to the Colonial 
.becrcia; to enter into the real spirit of the telegram of the 
h obviously never intended to stop the party at Colombo 
nr *ntch simply put the condition that the party would have to 
r^nrn. f the further journey was disallowed by the Home Govern- 
' . Kelkar requested the Secretary to endorse the passports 

0rt ru'l ° r any othftr porL on the Sucz route instead of to 
YY YY Tlie Secretary referred the matter to the higher authori- 
V a me Lcylon Government thought it right to stick to the letter 
, the instruction and refused to endorse the passports to 
place but t'Upctown. 


any otln 
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LsJtflfe steamer was to leave Colombo on the same 
^ Wnt the following telegram to the Viceroy at about 3 
^ryf^same day (5th) :— 

“To the Private Secretary, Viceroy, Dehradun. 


ft. 


Our steamer “Lancashire” is going via Suez. As we understand she 
leaves at 7 P. M. to-night. We are prepared to take the risk of return from 
any place if required by the Home Government. Kindly, therefore, issue 
instructions to the Colonial Secretary here to permit us to proceed to-night 
via Suez.— Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

No reply to this telegram was received on that day. The steamer 
sailed at night on the 5th. On the morning of the 6th the following 
telegram was again sent to the Viceroy :— 

The Deputation feels grateful to the Government of India for represent¬ 
ing its case to the Home Government and in the meantime allowing 
us to proceed on the understanding that we may have co return from the 
Cape, if journey is disallowed bv the Home Government, The mention of 
Cape in our telegram unfortunately led the L >cal Government to interpret 
the permission as restricted to the Cape route only, although the passports 
hear endorsements for any route from Bombay or Colombo via C ape or Sue^Z 
This prevented the party from proceeding by a steamer which left yesterday 
from here for England, via, Suez. In these days it is always uncertain winch 
route any steamer will take. I humbly request, therefore, that the order * 
of Government of India may be expressly worded so as to allow us to pro¬ 
ceed by any route, by any steamer, provided of course the party undertakes 
to return from any intermediate station on any route in case the Home 
Government disallows further journey. 1 solicit this general permission may 
be communicated to me and the local government as early as possible-- 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 


The Cancellation of Passports- 

No reply to the above telegram was receiveed till the izth April TS. 
when the Colonial Secretary wrote to Mr. Tilak :—“I am directed to 
inform you that a telegram despatched at the request of the Secre'.an 
of state for India has been received this morning from the Sc. reun 
of State for the Colonies. The telegram states that the War Cabinet 
finally decided that your party should not be permitted to 
uroceed to the United Kingdom. In the circumstance, I regret dial 
1 must request you to submit your passports to this office for the last 
endrosement to be cancelled.” 

And on April 16 the following Communique was issued from Simla 
“In connection with the recent decision of His Majesty s ^Govern- 
,nent that passports must be refused to Home Rule and ( ongress 
delegates wishing to proceed to England, the following commimica 
• ion received from the Secretary of State is published for general 
information. The question of passports for Home Rule and L nngre 
delegates came again before the cabinet and the cabinet have re ufu'iv 
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t^i#decision that in the existing circumstances none of the 

"delegates can he allowed to proceed to this country. _ 

^n^idered by His Majesty’s Government that the journey on which 
hese persons have embarked was uncalled for, and the purpose of it, 
jacking in any sufficient justification. It was proposed by these 
persons at a period when the Secretary of State himself was in ' 
India for the purpose of ascertaining the views of every section 
of the community, when his conclusions were still unknown and had 
not yet been submitted to His Majesty’s Government, to come to 
England with the avowed role of agitators to start an uncompromising 
propaganda in favour of a Home Rule of their own. Such a 
proceeding at any time would be improper. Under existing circum¬ 
stances when the country is waging a great war and is confronted 
with a crisis of the greatest magnitude which calls for a supreme 
concentration of national effort, and so far as is possible the suspen¬ 
sion of purely political agitation and platform controversy, in whatever 
interest, it is one in which the Government could not acquiesce. 
Further, the generous intentions of His Majesty’s Government, which* 
have already been demonstarted by the pronouncement of the’ Secre¬ 
tary of State in Parliament and his visit to India, would be seriously 
compromised and might be fatally impaired if an attempt were 
made before or at the very moment when they were considering his 
report to force their hands by a premature and possibly harmful 
propaganda. It is with great regret that His Majesty’s Government 
are recompelled to give this decision. But they have no alternative. ” 

Thus ended the Home Rule Deputations. Public feeling was how- 
e\er cen in the country. It was left that after the Viceroy had encour 
.lgeu the idea and promised to facilitate the passage the action of the 
ai-cabinet was unjustifiable. Protest meetings were held at many 
plates. At Calcutta a crowded protest meeting was held at Beadon 
Square on the 17th April, where 


Mrs Besant^Said :— 

<l If the cabinet at the beginning had said that during the time of the 
a: 'hey would have no political agitation in England then we should 
hart* known where we were, but instead of that they have allowed 
Lord Sydenham and the merchants of the city of London who exploit 
the resources of India, they have allowed them to carry on a political 
[ . apaganda against the grant of reforms to India. We have had 
Lord Sydenham forming an Indo-British Association and that asso- 
1 Jl1 1S carrying on a propaganda of slander and of falsehood. That 
, anda js allowed to go on week after week and month after 
i l \e w ar Cabinet did not find out that this was objection¬ 
able ; tf y did not say that was improper, but now they declare tha* 
d ts improper that a deputation should go from India to oppose, to 
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|he slanders of Lord Sydenham and to put the cause 
_ /people before the British democracy. Surely it is nof 
At is not fair, that our enemies should be allowed a free cC 
^reat Britain and that we should not be allowed to defend our¬ 
selves. Surely if Lord Sydenham is allowed to slander India and to- 
declare we shall not have Home Rule, then Mr. Tilak ought to be 
allowed to go to oppose Lord Sydenham and to claim Home Rule 
for India. They are carrying on the work in England to prevent the 
development of Indian resources for the benefit of India. They want 
Indian resources developed for the benefit of the Empire, that is 
for the pockets of the British capitalists who will exploit the country 
for their own advantage. Even here at the present time you 
find concession being made to British firms and refused to Indians. 
You find a monopoly of bamboo pulp for paper put through for lone 
years for a British firm while a similar demand from an Indian firm 
is refused. Surely then it is necessary for the days that are coming 
after the war, for the days of commercial struggle, for the days ot the 
great struggle—it is necessary that some of you should go to Eng¬ 
land to explain your condition, point out vour difficulties, win the 
sympathy of the ' democracy and so make ready for the passage oi 
reforms which shall make you masters in your own comntry.*’ 


The Kaira Ryots Affair 




Far more important than the Home Rule Deputation were the 
affairs at Kaira in the Bombay Presidency where the Gov, ni.i ’M, 
or rather the Officials, came in direct conflict, not with political 
agitators or Home Rulers or Congressmen, but with the mass of «W 
People—the agriculturists and villagemen. All India availed 'v,ih 
bated breath the result of this conflict. The spectacle "’as unique 
On one side the humble peasantry of Ind.a refusing to submit even 
unto death and prefering to starve and die meekly, and op the other 
the mightv officials calling upon them to submi on pain ot 
suffering and woe. All India had its eyes hxed expectantly, not so 
much on the Ryots of Kaira as on 


nl and 


the Man who was th< 

spirit of it all—Mohonchand Karamchand GantJhi—Mahatma 
Gandhi—of South Africa and Champaran tame ! All Ir La felt too, 
as it never felt before, what a fund of political strength lay in eas\ 
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i) ( nly the detent were raised, if instead of illimitable talk 


Sl 


l brain and business of big men, the heart of India 
/the Mass could be reached. That heart was touched, was 
lts and transformed and welded into a solid whole 
h y Gandhi. Pits apostolic faith in the people, in the poor, infused 
^aith in themselves and that faith worked almost a miracle. But 
here is the story. 


The Kaira affair- 

About the cud of March T8 the distress owing to failure of crops 

u had for some time past been growing in the Kaira District in 
die bom bay Presidency became very acute and the cultivators asked 

for suspension of revenue. Official enquiry showed that the 

liMre was not so wide-spread and acute as to warrant the suspen¬ 
sion, while a non-official enquiry by the Gujrat Sabha told a 
different tale. In Matar Taluk three members of the Servant 
of ..ndia Society (Poona) made enquiries and were so much 
impressed with the real facts of the distress that they recom¬ 
mended Government half suspension of land revenue for 
22 villages, but with very little effect. At last Mr. Gandhi came 
jnto the field of controversy and pursuaded the Ryots to adopt 
passive resistance. 

r I he crux of the controversy was that while the ryots submitted 
that only qas. crops were on the land, and the all round rise in prices 
h\c to the war had made their condition miserable, Government held 
that the valuation of the crop was greatly underestimated and that 
remission or suspension of revenue can not be granted with such 
a war in hand. Mr. Gandhi personally examined the villages and 
cron\ and having satisfied himself of the justice of the ryots case 
came lo their rescue, and then began that war of passive resistance 
' Kaira ryots against the Government which ended so gloriously 
in establishing the triumph of Right over Might, both for the 
Government and the People, which is only possible under the British 
(Town. 


The Propaganda 

,' n ^hirch 22, 1918, a large meeting of agriculturists of the 
Kaira District was held at Nadiad (Gujrat) where Mr. Gandhi 
advised them that if they really and honestly believed that their 
«irops were less than 4 as. they should resort to passive resistance 
‘ 0 1 -ising to pay the revenue, and let the Government recover rent 
n aiiN manner it pleased. Some 200 agriculturists, small and big. 
/■V 1 *' ‘ ,w following declaration:—“Knowing that the crops of our 
vi. ages1 are loss than four annas /e hail requested Government to 
nq-eiid revenue collection till the ensuing year. As, however, Govern- 
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not acceded to our prayers, we the undersigned h 
1 declare that we shall not pay full or the remaining revt^ 
/will let Government take such legal steps as they may th 
^collect the same and we shall gladly suffer all the consequences 
of our refusal to pay. We shall allow our lands to be confiscated, 
but we shall not of our own accord pay anything and thereby lose 
our self-respect and prove ourselves wrong. If Government decide 
to suspend the second instalment of revenue throughout the district 
those amongst us who are in a position to pay will pay the whole or 
balance of revenue ns may be due, The reason why those of u who 

havo money to pay and still do not pay is that if they do so the jmoi.-i 
might in panic sell their things or borrow to pay and thereby suffer. 
Under the circumstances we believe it is the duty of those who are 
able to pay to protect the poor,” 


On the 6th April Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi in company with Messrs 
V. J. Patel, M. H. Mehta and others visited Ultersanda a village 
three miles off Nadiad. The meeting was attended by more 
than two thousand agriculturists. Mr. Gandhi in the course of a 
very soul-stirring address said that he was glad to find that the 
enthusiasm of the people was increasing day by day. It was a 
people’s fight and if they understood its true significance Govern¬ 
ment might fight as long as they please, since the people were sure 
to remain unconquered in the struggle. A time will come when their 
courage would be put to a very hard test. In the struggle they would 
rally a wealth of courage, patience and firmness. Their duty lay in 
enduring cheerfully whatever sufferings might follow the non-payment 
of revenue. In Ultarsanda Government had taken ail harsh teps 
possible. But they ought to be fearless. They ought to even 
show to the world that they were men—men who stick to their vow 
in the face of death. He finally advised young and old, men and 
women, all to be firm in the observance of their vow. 


On the 7th instant Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi paid a visit to Navaganm— 
a village in Matar Taluka. Two hundred agriculturists had signed 
the declaration from this and the surrounding villages. Mr. Gandhi 
addressed a very large meeting. He said that if they wanted .0 
gain “Swarajya” they ought to learn to be firm in their vows. It was 
a struggle for understanding and preserving then rights but no 
amount of suffering should make them swerve from the path oi duty. 
Their duty lay in standing by their vow. Continuing be said that 
he had heard man> complaints of harassment. But he said such 
hai sments were necessary, liarassments which result from untruth, 
incivility and insolence are quite useless. It is a sign of self-wilh 
If they were insolent towards Government officers, the officers would 
be insolent towards them in return. 'Therefore they ought to learn 
to be civ* 1 in this struggle. He then exhorted them to keep eternal 
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:bmsclves and not to depend upon others. The stn^^k I 
/struggle for money. It was a struggle for asserting rightt H 1 
• said that a Government which was not supported bv public 
could not last for a very long time. 

On the ioth April Mahatma Gandhi in company of Mrs. Gandhi, 

"V • J. Patel and others paid a visit to Aklacha, a large village 
in Membabad Taluka. Agriculturists from fifteen other villages had 
assembled there to hear Mr. Gandhi’s advice. 


Mr. Gandhi in his address said that the whole of India was look¬ 
ing at Kaira with very eager eyes. If it failed in its struggle, the 
agriculturists of other parts of India would not rise for a long time. 
It was wisdom to think twice before we began any work, but if after 
beginning it we gave it up, we shall only be designated as unmanly. 
The value of the land depended upon the men who lived on it. It 
the land of Kaira were not occupied by men, it would have no value. 
The struggle in Kaira was not a struggle for the suspension of 
revenue, but it was a struggle for principles. Government said that 
they were in the right and that the people were wrong or rather as 
Government now put it, that they were right as well as the people, 
but Government desired that their power should be respected and 
therefore the people should pay up the revenue. Mr. Gandhi 
said that we were being taught from our childhood that justice 
and nothing but justice was meted out unto us under the 
pr 'nt rule. That was the ideal of the British Government. Although 
Ml did not receive it, so long at it was the ideal, a subject like him- 
eU could remain loyal to that rule. But now, he said, he felt that 
Qovemrnent was abandoning that ideal and an element of autocracy 
v. . being introduced into it. Mr Gandhi said that such Government 
ought to be resisted. Our loyalty consisted in protesting and resist- 
mg against every piece of injustice that might be done to us. 
He said : 

“Independence, fearlessness, truth, these are the virtues which we 
have to obtain. They are dormant in our soul : if weeannot awaken 
Uw iti iii ourselves, then we are not men but brutes. We fight to 
obt-hn manliness. You, my sisters, I tell you that you also request 
• our husbands to endure whatever pain may fall on them, but not to 
o‘ vn the Government dues. The nation will rise when it will 
l p;,r n to stick to its vows. Do all you can to preserve your vow.” 

At mother meeting in a neighbouring village, Sinhuj. 

Md that they ought to be prepared to sacrifice anything 
—theii caitle, their ornaments, their lands, except their hcU- 
'• i fe was not a religious man who was not •clf-rcsprct- 
1 < iod need not fear anybody in the world. The 
( urnim-m rule at present was a rule of fenr. It is a totally wrong 
belief that kingdoms can exist only through fear. 
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Gandhi then pointed oui what they would learn fro 
I'leJ He said : “We are not going to fight with the Go 1 
Wth weapons. We do not require spears or ‘lathis,’ 

with the weapon of truth. One who has that weapon needs 
'no others.” Finally he said that fearlessness was the only key to 
Swarajya. Addressing the ladies, he said “Give courage to your 
husbands, to your children, to your brothers, like women of old and 
make them firm in their vow.” 


On April 1 1. Mahatma Gandhi visited Vadod, Vodod is one of 
the chief villages of the Anand Taluka and one in which every 
farmer had taken the Passive Resistance Vow and maintained a 
heroic stand. There was a big meeting in the Dharmashala, people 
from numerous villages attending it and their strength and enthu¬ 
siasm were quite unusual. 

After having assured himself that a large majority of the audience 
was composed of the covenanters Mahatma Gandhi made a stirring 
appeal to them to adhere to their vow steadfastly. Pie urged them 
to attend the meeting of cultivators convened by the Commissioner 
at Nadiad on the 12th instant and charged them not to mince 

i ers and plainly submit to the Commissioner that they could 
in any case retract vows solemnly taken, lie laid emphasis on die 
inner meaning of the struggle and said that their supreme object 
was to convince the Government that no Government could go on 
for a day without consulting and respecting public opinion. “The 
nation is emasculated/’ he said, “and there is no way out of it but 
that of keeping fast to our anchor while we are passing through i 
supreme ordeal.*’ In a pathetic simile he likened the condition 
of people shuddering at the sight of Government officers to the 
piteous spectacle of bullocks shying, shedding tears, and perspiring 
when motor cars rushed past them. “It is from this mortal fear of 
the Sirkar that we have to shake ourselves free,” he said “and on 
our doing so rests our salvation. If your great names, Sita, Rama. 
Damayanti, Nala and Pralhad that you are repeating even morning 
are no more than empty names, you ought to prove so bv l.iviu 

down vour lives for your vows.” Our objects, he continued, could 
be secured either by killing others or by killing oneself Oi these 
the latter was the essentially human course, the former belonged to 
the brutes. “It is only the soul of human beings that can remain 
ever awake whilst that of the brutes lies ever dormant, and only by 
treading down brute force and planting soul force in its stead, is the 
eternal wakefulness of the soul, and consequently our salvation 
possible”. Voluntarily undergoing intense suffering was an Indis¬ 
pensable condition for installing soul force in the place of brute force, 
and the only advice he could accordingly give ihun was that of 
putting up with any amount of sorrow and miser), patiently and 
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THE KAIRA ATT A tR 

He concluded with a prayer that God may hi 
endurance and self-respect and enable them 
hildren a rich heritage thereof. He begged of the 
that they would not fail even if the very heavens came 
and this assurance was amply given by several speakers from 
amongst the agriculturists present. 


Mr Gandhi’s letter to the Press 

April 17.—-Mr. Gandhi sent to the local press a letter 
in reply to the Divisional Commissioner’s address to the land¬ 
holders of the Kaira district from which the following extracts are 
taken ;—“The Commissioner’s position is that the revenue authori¬ 
ties decision regarding the suspension is final. They may and do 
receive and hear complaints from ryots but the finality of their deci¬ 
sion cannot be questioned. This is the crux of the struggle. It is con¬ 
tended on behalf of the rvots that where there are in matters of admi¬ 
nistrative orders sharp differences of opinion between the local offici¬ 
als and the people,the points of differences are and ought to be refer¬ 
red to an impartial committee of inquiry. The Commissioner has on 
principle rejected this position and ^invited a crisis and he has made 
such fetish of it that he armed himself beforehand with a letter from 
Lord Willingdon to the effect that even he should not interfere with 
the Comissioner’s decision. He brings in the war to defend his 
position and adjures the ryots and me to desist from our cause at 
this time of peril to the Empire. But I venture to suggest that the 
'.h* (.‘omissioner’s attitude constitutes a peril far graver than the 
Herman peril and I am serving the Empire in trying to deliver it 
Irnn ; t ^ ,s peril from within. There is no mistaking the fact that 
bidia is waking up from its long sleep. The ryots do not need to 
be literate to appreciate their rights and their duties. They have 
but to realise their invulnerable power and no Government, however 
strong, can stand against their will. The Kaira ryots are solving 
an imperial problem of the first magnitude in India. They will show 
that it is impossible to govern men without their consent. Once 
the f'ivil Service realises this position it will supply to India 
truly Civil servants who will be the bulwark of the people’s 
To-day the Civil Service rule is a rule of fear. 
The Kaira ryot is fighting for the rule of love. It is the Commis- 
wuio: who has produced the crisis. It was, as it is now, his duty 
to placate the people when he saw that they hold a different view. 

I he revenue of India will be no more in danger because, a Commifc 
n'nr.er yields to the popular demands and grants concessions, than 
’he udministration of justice was in danger when Mrs. Maybrick 
>waH nq>i cved purely in obedience to the popular will, or the Empire 
■ is ir. danger because a corner of a mosque in Cawnpore was re- 






MR. CANDIII'S ADDRESSES 

obedience to the same demand. Had I hesitated toj 
le to stand firm against the Commissioners refusal tot 
^rypraycr. instead of taking the open* and healthy course it 
heir discontent would have burrowed under and bred ill-will, 
son is a true son of his father who rather than labour ill-will 
against him, frankly, respectfully, tells him all he feels and equally 
respectfully resists him if he connot truthfully obey his commands. 
1 apply the same law to the relations between Government and the 
people. There cannot be seasons when a man must suspend his 
conscience. But just as a wise father will quickly agree with his su;'. 
and not incur his ill-will especially if the family was in danger from 
without, even so a wise government will quickly agree with the ryots 
rather than incur their displeasure. We cannot be permitted to 
give license to officials to exact obedience to their orders even 
though the ryots may consider them to be unreasonable and unjust/’ 
In another address to the people of Sandesar in Borsad Taluk, 
^Ir. Gandhi said :— 


“When the people abuse their authority over the poor and oppress 
them I would advise the poor to resort to passive resistance and not 
to leave the part of justice. That is the only road to happiness. The 
weapon that has fallen into your hands is invaluable. No one could 
stand against it. One who has realised the beauty of it would firmly 
say that there is no other religion but that of truth. I have already 
told you that we have won. This struggle is not for the suspension 
of land revenue only. If it were so, that could have been obtained 
long ago. In this struggle there is much more than that. Even Mr- 
Pratt admits that this struggle is not for suspension of land revenue 
only, but it involves the interests of thirty crores of people. It is a 
juggle between the w.ll of the people and the prestige of officials. 
We muiA* by now realise that the authority * of Government is 
nothing befoi«^ that of the people. No Government has vet ever 
come into existence which could succesfully resist the will oi the 
people. When the people are determined to get their rights they will 
them. We do not want be discourteous and at the same 
we would not be slaves. 

‘‘This is a struggle for self-Goverm«v„ nt \Ve wish that we m.iv 
get it. But what is the use of that aulle ,rity in the hands <>i the 
weak and the emasculated ? The dead bod}. j s miable to make 
use of the sword in its hand, or of the heap of c orn placed before it 
So a worthless man is unable to do anything. Snc ^ * a man has nQ 
right to eat. It is said in the Gita that he who eats without perform* 
ajna ( sacrifice ) is a thief. The meaning o.f Yajna is that 
du* body is for the people, for God. It means tiv, at one 
tenfice his self, and give up one’s all. That is the re&f Jajria. lie 
•'•ho eats without performing Maha Yajna is a thief. Nc* authoriu 
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\€^ T ^r tyrannise over a nation that has understood this. If| 
dicing Oi this saying could become one with our blood 
our veins we have nothing else to win. Then we have wl 
g. Passive resistance is a celestial weapon. That man 
can fittingly hold it who possesses manliness and courage. If 
v/c all act up to it after having well understood it, it will be said of 
India that this is not the land of cowards but of thirty crores of 
Gods.” 

At Khandhali on 27th May Mahatma Gandhi in his address 
said that the men and women of Khandhali had shown great pluck 
and courage. But, he continued ‘‘just as when a river is overflooded 
we are not able to use the overflowing water and it flows away to 
the sea in vain, so some of your boldness and courage is also wasted 
away. When a Government official went to attach the property of a 
woman she let loose her buffalo. She has committed a blunder in 
so doing, so also the Goverment officer who stroked her with his 
umbrella. But remember that you must not commit such blunders. 
A true ‘‘Satyagrahi’ cannot do so.” 

Then he explained briefly the significance of Satyagraha. He said 
that “the first thing to do in any struggle of Satyagraha is to stick to 
truth. If we make a very subtle definition of truth, it includes many 
things. But because our definition of truth is rather narrow we are 
compelled to add a little to it. In this struggle we are not to oppose 
anybody, we are not to abuse anybody. If the opponent abuses us, we 
have to tolerate it. If he gives a blow to us with a stick, we have to 
bear it without giving a blow in return. 

“Secondly, a Satyagrahi has to be fearless. He has only to perform 
his duty. You know that so long as we stick to truth, we remain 
absolutely free from fear. You will always get protection if your- 
dealings be straightforward. When we are in the wron<L, vtvC teel 
very nervous about us. Those gentlemen who hav^* committed 
the crime have lun away from the village. \The reference 
is to certain gentlemen of Khandhali who ^ad let loose Certain 
attached buffaloes from the Govt. v ounc l and had run away 
iren 1 the village.) But you have - not t0 run away in the struggle 
of Satyagraha. Always stick to truth ; never be mischievous. A 
Satyagrahi will always welc'« me imprisonment or a warrant if he has 
committed a crime. E;‘ en d he had not committed it, he should 
welcome it. What if it- is not committed and yet be proceeded against 
hi < ourt ? The gove’ rnmem has authority over this body, not over the 
soul. A soul can he conquered only through love. A Satyagrahi 
Sudors lands this aiu *> therefore, whether he has committed a crime 
or i’oi rcnl o*»ns fearless. The gentleman who has removed the 
Cf .ill* urHwfcu'ly will, i hope, admit his mistake and boldly say that 
hr would undergo any punishment that may be ordered for 
Only thus shall \pu be elevated.” 



for hi 
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GANDHI'S SPEECH 

Correct Attitude Towards Officials® 

yeding he said : “It is no theft if we do not aJJcT 
tfas to go i .to the hands of Government officers. So long as 
not fallen into their hands, you can take it to another village, 
you can bury it. You can remove your cattle and take them any¬ 
where you like. But no sooner are they attached, either by a horde 
of Government officials or by any one of them, we should not even 
-ouch them. We are not going to help Government in attachments, 
we do not protect our cattle for them, but as soon as any Govern¬ 
ment officer attaches our buffalo we have no right to take it back. 
Brothers and sisters, I appeal to you to act accordingly. It is not 
our business to speak insolently towards officers or to let loose our 
cattle when they come to us.” 

Continuing, he said : “The Collector told me that the ryots are 
very gracefully acting in the struggle, but such tricks as are played 
by some Khandhali people mar the beauty of the struggle. I beg of 
you not to do so again. Real bravery lies in receiving rather than in 
giving blows. Yesterday I was reading my Gita. Therein I saw 
that one of the characteristics of a ‘Khastriya’ was “Aplalayanam.” I: 
means that in face of danger a Khastriya does not fall back, but. on 
the contrary, sticks to his post. If our Government will not light 
with the Germans as it does now, if our soldiers go and stand before 
them weaponless and will not use explosives, and say, “We will die 
of your blows,” then I am sure our Government will win the war 
at once. But such an action requires “sanskar” ; and India possesses 
most of it. The vegetables that grow in India will not grow properly 
•n England. The seeds of “sanskar” will flourish in India. Pare 
bravery lies in the power of endurance. It is real Satyagraha. It 
is mean to run away in face of danger.” 


A call to repentance* 

Then he appealed to the gentleman who had committed the 
crime to admit it and to undergo the punishment that law may jnfliot 
on him. He then asked th ryots to act cautiously but courageously 
And requested them to be hospitable towards Government officers 
finally he said that they had already attained success in their 
Sniggle, and congratulated them on their great pluck and courage. 

When Mr. Gandhi finished his speech, the culprits who had 
Absconded and who were present in the meeting appeared before 
Hr. Gandhi and made a clean breast by confessing everything and 
expressed their willingness to submit to law without any hesitat ion* 
The cattle that were removed from the “pound were also handed 
over to the police before the Mahatma left the village. 
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Sir Sankaran Nair’s Note, 
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Mi milr 'q 6 ^ 3 * r t,, Eyot:s ^^ a ' r the Hon. Sir Sankaran Nair 

in??„ o Upre “ e Executive Council of the Viceroy, says the follow- 
India ap . P f n , dlx , t0 nls Minute of dissent to the Government of 
dia lespatch (ist despatch) on Reforms, dated the 5th March, 1919. 

The Kaira Case. 

Pr,J? r a ? n J nbe i ° f , years the cIistrict of Kaira >n the Bombay 
Picsidency had suffered severly from failures of crops, partial famine 
peases, and general agricultural distress. According to the collector 
mine-district, the crop in a normal year is valued at 12 annas and 
no- .6 annas or more. Owing to excessive monsoon rains towards 
the end ot 1917. the crops had failed. It is a feature nftbl i> “ 

rules that individual cases of hardship are not attended 1! ?“° 
other words, an individual is not exempted from payment" for f-rih,’> 
of crops in his holding only, but if there is failure in the locality 'he 
might get relief with others. The ryots sent numerous petition for 
suspension of collections of revenue signed by about 20,000 persons 
Their piayer was that they were entitled to a suspension of revenue 
aiuler the Revenue rules as the outturn of their crops was below 4. 
annas, t hey demanded that the Government should not force them 
0 v 1 * n l h ( '} had not obtained from the land crops adequate to 

eraarlTthat^they 6 WMe^not; 8 ** 

Thev were afterwirHc ? ot sent through the proper channel 

Association" after maHn™' 1 '^ throush the Collector. The District 
to stop the collection nf em I uln r £, s - also petitioned Government 

intervent^ S iS^Ld^nd 6 ' • ^ Were l ° ld in repIy that *eir 

1 e^is itive rvn» -I and mischievous. Two members of the 

n. ul * ZaiS^n ~ heHon c ble Mr - Patel and Mr. Parekh—also 
iu- ,f ,1 inciuiries into the matter. They were satisfied of die 

h^hatll C r, P V a,nt , and peti(ioned tke Collector, who assured 

not s onnid n ' maku ,nc l uiries the collection of revenue was 
, P ' '!■ account of these representations, there was 

ow wu some relief granted, r. *., a suspension to the exter, 

a ir.' JS 5 ' 000 When - ‘ hey J ,ad asked tor Rs- 23,00,000 suspens o ‘ 
n consistingofthe Honble Sir Dinsbaw Wacha u ' 
vinr ' sa and tile Hon'blc Mr. Patel waited on the’Gn 

s n.,1 who deeded that the estimate of the outturn of the village 
van a as correct and refused therefore any further relief Ad ™, 

^"red ,£ Sir pSSTES- T >k m0nSoons had “«£ 

poor people helpless, quite without an adquate supph 
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NOTE ON NAIRA AFFAIR 

Mb] Itjaple food for 4 or 5 months'-, and that they were redui 
lay destitution. They found the ryots complaint was well-foui 
/ought matter- to the notice of the Collector, the Commis¬ 
sioner, the Member of Council in charge, and of the Governor, 
on whose advice they met in conference—the Commissioner and 
die Collector with Mr. Gandhi. The Commissioner and the Col¬ 
lector promised some relief. Mr. Gandhi requested the Collector 
to make an enquiry which he might be allowed to attend. This was 
refused. Mr. Gandhi, however, finding that the evidence collected so 
far was not adequate to meet the official test, himself went about 
the district inquiring into the matter and collecting evidence. Me 
also found that the complaint was well-founded. lie made re¬ 
presentations to the Collector and to the Governor, who replied to 
him on the :7th and 20th of March, respectively, declining to in¬ 
terfere as they were satisfied that justice had been done. Questions 
which were submitted to the Government to be put into the Legis¬ 
lative Council for the purpose of eliciting all information about 
agrarian distress in Kaira were disallowed. On the 23rd of March 
a resolution was moved in the Legislative Council asking the Go¬ 
vernment to appoint the Agricultural Department of Government 
to value the outturn of the crops, or to have the outturn of cr u> 
valued by some other agency other than the Revenue officials. On 
the opposition of Government the resolution was defeated. There 
was nothing left to be done by way of ordinary constitutional agita¬ 
tion. A no-rent manifesto was then issued and the ryots went on ■ 
atrike on the 28th of March, taking a vow not to pay revenue. The 
Government rent or revenue was not paid. Properties including 
household utensils, milch cows, were attached, orders of forfeiture 
of lands were issued by the Government and all possible steps were 
taken by the Revenue officials to enforce payment of revenue, 
about the 12th or 13th of April the Commissioner himself called x 
meeting of all the ryots and tried to impress upon them the neces¬ 
sity of complying with the Government orders, threatening tbc.ni 
with dire consequences in default, and telling them not to heed their . 
advisers, the Home Rulers, who themselves will not suffer in person 
the consequences of non-payment of revenue. But the ryots 
persisted in their attempt. Meetings were held, jn various pars of 
India expressing their sympathy with the movement. 1 he Ge\ern- 
ment regarded it as a contest between themselves and the Home 
Rulers. Every form of pressure was applied but the resistance of the 
people stiffened. The village headmen also turned against ib..- 
Go\eminent. Their reply to Government pressure was :— 

“Whenever we feel that Government's orders eonllict with what we renrd 
.is on duty to the people, wo believe it to bo our religious obligate > 10 
disobey (.mvenirae nfc orders.Before taking this extreme stop vc have 
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*ne unturned in politely reasoning with Government, and ove! ^ 

. them to spare us all the suffering, to respect the ryot's vow, a 
popular opinion to be not in any way less worthy of respect than 



On the 25th of April the Government suspended the collection of 
revenue by ordering that only those who were in a position to pay the 
revenue need do so, and the rest might do it next year. The decision 
as to who were able and unable to pay the revenue was left to the 
ryots. But curiously enough, this order was not promulgated till the 
3rd of June. Till then the attachment of property and various other 
proceedings continued. The accused in all the prosecutions never 
made any defence ; they made no appeal against their convictions, 
and one of them declared on his release after the order of the 
Collector, that he was a real Home Ruler, he understood the 
principles thereof, and that he would for ever refuse to recognise 
laws that did not ‘consist’ with his conscience. 

Under a revenue system where this is possible, progress in 
material prosperity is, according to Indian politicians, impossible to- 
the ryots. The other conclusions are obvious. 

If this was the case under Lord YVillingdon we can imagine what 
might be the situation under less sympathetic rulers. 

Delhi, 5th March 1919. C. SANKARAN NAIR. 


Mr- Gandhi’s Manifesto 

On the termination of the passive resistance movement a mani¬ 
festo in the vernacular was issued over the signatures of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi and his co-worker Mr. Vallabhai Patel. The manifesto, 
after describing the circumstances leading up to the struggle which 
began on March 22nd last, expresses satisfaction at its termi¬ 
nation. and the Collector is thanked for the concession granted 
n> the ryots. The manifesto declares that the orders passed by 
the Government “lack grace and generosity, and had the appear¬ 
ance of being passed with the greatest reluctance. The Collector 
in a letter said that orders were issued to all Mamlatdars 
on the 25th of April, that no pressure should be put on those 
enable to pay. If the ryots had known this on the 25th of 
April much suffering would have been saved. Although the official 
attitude was unsatisfactory the people’s prayer having all been 
granted, it was their duty to accept the concessions with thankfulness. 
Now there was only eight per cent of the assessment remaining un 
paid, and it was a point of honour with the people of Kaira till now 
to refuse payment. The manifesto praises the courage, unity and 
determination of the men and women of Kaira “for the sake of 
conscience ami truth," and concludes ihat they had truly served their 
own cause as well as the cause of “Swaraj” and Empire- 
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The Call to Arms- . . 

While the affairs of the Home Rule League and the Kairs 
Ryots were helping to keep alive the political life in India, both 
in Euroncan and Indian Circles, the whole country was about this 
time suddenly roused from its monotony to an intense element 
over the alleged impending German menace to India. I he I remiei 
(Mr Lloyd George) cabled to the Viceroy on April 2nd to the effect . 

“At ' this time when the intention of Germany s ruler to 
establish tyranny not only throughout Europe but in Asia has 
become transparently clear I ask the Government and the people 
of India to redouble their efforts. Thanks to the heroism or the 
British armies and their Allies the enemy’s attempt in the west is 
being checked, but to prevent the menace from spreading eastward 
every lover ot freedom and law must play his part. I have no douK 
that India will add to the laurels which it has already uon .mid erpi.p 
itself on even a "reater scale than now as the bulwark which mil 
save Asia from the tide of oppression and disorder which it is the 

“' 3 ': tZS '» Apnl 5th.—“Your message ernes a. . 

time when all India is stirred to the depths by the noble sacrifices now 
being made by the British people in the cause of the woihi s 
freedom and by the stern unalterable resolution which those 
sacrifices evince. India, anxious yet confident, realizes to .c u 
the great issues at slake in this desperate conflict, and your trumpet 
call at this crisis will not fall upon deaf cars. I feel confident that it 
will awaken the Princes and the Peoples’ leaders to a keener sense 
of the "rave danger which, stemmed in Europe, now threat.ms to 
move eastwards. I shall look to them for the fullest effort an.l tu- 
fullest sacrifice to safeguard the soil of their mothedand amm st • 
attempts of a cruel and unscrupulous enemy and to secure In. ana 
triumph of those ideals of justice and honour for which the 1> U*sh 

that aii • ^A.VSStTS: 

Western front; the German pressure \\a* i » 

slowly retiring ; at one time it looked as if th - %- 

The American help had not yet arrived : eyes scanned the hmizon 
at sea for the American transpoits ; all hopes were on Ameri¬ 
ca and the situation was suspected to be getting desperate. • 0 
much was known in India but nothing more, and people did not q ntie 
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Vi'Yt the y conlcl do. At such a juncture came the Pre 
pall. 

, „ / tho w ^ ole country by storm. All sections combined 

^4g^^|igerness to do something for the defence of the country. Enthu¬ 
siasm.ran high tor the opportunity given to India to take a lareer 
diaie ■in the world-war,.to defend her own home, to be called to help 

l |l^ p,re at a ° rave crisis - Meetings were held all over the 
-oun i) m support of the Viceroy’s message to the Prime Minister 

tmnJl 1 S and commu «>cations went forth from every district 
•md Tn! > | SUP vr 0r u ng the V,cer °y > and Prince and peasant, European 
Vj d Ia lan - Mode rate and Extremist, all combined to call upon the 

, ne in° a? K tC iS , d , emandS f0r Whatever sacrifice mav 

’n Vi i Sd ’ A l 3 ' hug f P ublic meeting at Calcutta in the Dalhousie 
aiMitute on the loth April Mr. B. Chakravarty cried amidst an 

/f!" c a «;:;. ce: Camp C:lvoens - T ° !he Cam p> ctiJH, 

Circumstances demanded a united India voicino- fonh r ,• 
.Viceroy as ,hc only lender lo,“ SkS ££,£ £*? 

''I! T ‘ ar “« f «'c"ce of Princes and Peoples at Delhi'in Wii 
iyib. Thib conference sat for 3 days, 27th to 20th AdhI P 1 

atended by the Ruling Chiefs, the members of Viceroy’s Council 
and delegates representing all shades of political opinion sent hv tuL 
Provincial Governments. y ne 

haca lo face with danger, Government urged suspension of 
political controversy for the time being and concentration of public 
acln it) on measures necessary for the prosecution of the War und 
ni ^c c n the people full co-operation with Government. The conven- 

»15.S”b“2d JuhS*Sh’Jo? 1 ' Poorwew “ 

■•cne there was not Hio 1 ! l \ f c °-0P eratl °tt a ™3 support and 
the man in the street 6 the slightest union of hearts. While 

0,-llii Conferenee le understood the why and wherefore of the 
„„ „„ A ,n f er f nc ^’ . :' l< r e Pj as a hig tarnasha showing the strength and 
S a U W h ; n “Sr-’ theimplaCable Houfe Rulers hummed 
tlmwintr tV u ° f ^^"Government and Bargain and succeeded in 

\.; ilLi ; f lhc harassed Government into topical controversy of home 

Exclusion of Home Rulers- 

1 ubhc meetings were held at almost every important town protest* 

' K | a 5 , ailiSt Lbe elusion of prominent Home Rulers, such as Mr. Tilak 
r / 1 .f 8 ' ^ cac ^ crs w ho had great influence over the mass 

1 £)<dhi conference. Mr. Gandhi protested strongl) against 
s »y refusing to attend the Saturday’s meeting (27th). It subsc- 
ll °' vev f ■> explained by Sir Charles Munro, the 
. , l ,° 1,0 due to the action of the local Govts. Th 

l * »a mciuded them nthe list of persons to be invited but the 
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[Madras and Bombay made selections of their own. an 4 1-V 
U "under the circumstances what could they do ?” Of 
Palrika of Calcutta commented as follows :— 

Tts. “what could they do under the circumstances.” The real situation n? 
this. Tho Indian Secretary of State in Council is quite helpless in the hand.' 
of tho Government of Indii and the Governor.General in Comical in his turn 
is quite helpless in the hands of the Local Governments, while the Local 
Governments are quite helpless in the bands of their subordinate executive 
officials So even when a constable does an unworthy act and thereby comes 
into collision with the people, the ruling authorities, generally speaking from 
the Secretary of State downwards, will range themselves on his side. 

And people had the Sindhubala Affair still in their minds ! 

However, protest meetings were of little avail. Prominent Home 
Rulers remained outside, and on April 22nd. a manifesto signed b> 
Besant, Tilak, Subramania, Kastnrianga Ayengar, Rangaswami lyanger, 
Patel, Jinnah, Bomanjy, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Plorniman, Morarji, 
Wadi’a, Motilal Ghose, C, R. Das, Hassan Imam, Muzarul Huq 
Khaparde and other Home Rulers was sent to the Governments ot 
India and England :— 

The Home Ruler’s Manifesto- 

“This is a time for grave and weighty decisions that affect the 
future not only of Great Britain, India and the Empire but of the 
world. The war has reached a critical stage and plain speech is neces¬ 
sary alike on the part of Groat Britain and of India it the Empire is to 
triumph over her enemies, if liberty is to triumph over force, law ovei 
autocracy, in the working of Providence who guides the destinies ot 
nations. Great Britain and India have been brought together and 
have lived side by side for 190 years. Union has brought both gain 
and loss to both—gain to India by being brought into contact with the 
liberty loving and progressive western nations—gain to England bv an 
immense increase of wealth and impetus to commerce; loss to India 
by t he destruction of her power of self-defence and by her becoming 
a dependency instead of a member of warlike, wealthy and indepmuh m 
States loss to England by the clouding of her principles in the 
adoption of autocracy and by the consequent Jowerimr of her yym, 
in the world’s eyes. The Act of 1878 completed Indiais abject help¬ 
lessness and in the moment of the Empire s nee ■ u _' ■ 1 

danger of invasion from Central Asia as in o t ' ay ' . * * * 

dominated by Germany, and herself without her old pou, sc , 
defence. Yet the old martial spirit is not dead as is shown ny her 
soldiers in the present war. Bengal has shown the capacity of us 
voung men for quickly becoming soldiers and the Bengal h < 

shown exists all over India even outside the so-Called ni.u r* 
fucca. It is tuo late to evoke the spirit that sprang up in 1914 (ot 
enlistment in the Army and wa - rejected. We believe i i c net even 
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[^but that which Mr. Lloyd George said of Ireland is t 
AVe cannot ask young men to fight for principles !!! 
aion of which is denied to their own country. A subject race 
fight for others with heart and energy, with which a free race 
can light for the freedom of itself and others. If India is to make 
great sacrifices in the Empire it must be as a partner in the Empire 
and not a dependency. Let her feel she is fighting for her own 
freedom as well as for the freedom of others ; that she will have her 
place as a free nation under the British Cro.vn and then she will 
strain every nerve to stand by England to the last for then there 
must oe mutual trust. His Majesty's Government has already 
promised reponsible govenrment to India. Let full responsible Gov¬ 
ernment be established in India within a definite period to be fixed 
.\ith tiie Congress League scheme as the first stage and a bill to that 
effeci be introduced into Parliament at once. Let India’s leaders be 
taken into the confidence now and treated as recognised sharers in the 
penis and triumphs of the struggle. Let-the Governor- General 
and the Secretary of State for India say to the leaders of ihe peoi le 
what they want. Let us all feel that w T e are one in heart and aim 
that we are not servants fighting for our masters, but free men 
fighting besides free men for the common heritage of freedom. We do 
not want to break our tie with England. We do not want to' see it 
broken by the ”*ar into which she entered in the defence of liberty 
We detest German tyranny and German method. The policy of 
Grea'. Britain has made it impossible for us alone to defend our own 
frontiers and our own coasts. We do not want to change our 
master but to share their freedom and to live in the happy union of 
u) U ‘ U * ^° r ° U j r mutu ^ advantage. We are ready to make sacr frees. 

FrnrliThwnm^rf l ° and , WOrk in India as Englishman and 

Ln dnvomen are fighting and working in England. But it must 

jbe fot a similar reason. We must work and fight to win liberty as 
the prize of victory as they work and fight to keep liberty won in 
m the past generations. Responsible government is promised but 
the promise is indefinite, and hang floating in the air. Let England 
pledge herself definitely to redeem that promise bv accepting here as 
in Iieland that which our leaders have asked in the Congress and the 
League assembled and we will work heart and soul to save British 
India and the Empire. We will triumph with her or go down with her 
in a vorld ruin. Do not misunderstand us.—-We shall try to help 
Britain in any case, for we cannot forget the ties of many years and 
we believe that in the immediate future liberty stands or falls with the 
j r ui. h Empire. But if Great Britain refuses us our place in the 
■mp.rc -w shall try as leading a forlorn hope. Whereas if Qr at 

Si 8 US as a nadon depends upon the issue 

e btru gg^ ' vc are sure mat we shall win. Only the hope of freedom 
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enthusiasm to the fiehtinp 


point 


British politicians prevail at this moment and we will 
Be true to us and we will be true to you. Do not ask us 
^erything while you give nothing to trust you, while you distrust 
us and try to use us for your own advantage. Only drill us, arm us, 
officer us with our own countrymen, make us a huge citizen army, 
and take if you will the tlower of our troops to fight abroad but let us 
fight under the banner of liberty for nothing less than hope of that 
will nerve our men to fight and our women to sacrifice.’’ 



Mrs. Besant in a note under the manifesto wrote:—The above was 
written and sent out before the receipt of the unfortunate message from 
the War Cabinet. (This refers to the stoppage of the Home Rule 
Deputation, see pp. 65.) There are some of the signatories who in 
view of the tone of the War Cabinet’s communique and proposal to 
stop political discussion are inclined to stand entirely aside from any 
co-operation with the Government. There has not been time to reac’r 
the UuitedProvinces, the Punjab and Sind, and some additional 
signatures may reach us from the Members of Council and officials 
of public bodies.” 


The Delhi War Conference. 

The Khaparde Resolution- 

The day before the Conference, on the 26th ApriL, in a private 
meeting of leaders Mr. Gandhi decisively declared that he could lake 
no parkin the conference where such prominent People’s leaders 
Tilak and Besant were not invited. Then came the historic Durb.tr or 
:< renceat Delhi, on April 27th, opened by the Viceroy m a lengthy 
speech (For the proceedings ot the Conference see the Register,, 

ci T T A- r nn IT ’_I?-). Mr. Gandhi was not present. 

Part I India and War, pp- 110 \~, i , 

The Man-power Sub committee held its sttungs-mimechately after under 
the Commander-in-Chief. The Viceroy interviewed Mr. Oandhi and 
reuu sled him to be present in that committee which he did. in this 
meeting the Hon. Mr. Khaparde read his Self-Government resolution 
passed at a mass meeting of Delhi Citizens a few days before, and 
wanted it to be recorded in the minutes of the Cotjnmitie*. Nomine- 
fame out of the discussion till the nevt meeting on Sunday (April. 

54 
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the President, Sir Charles Munro, 


vhen the President, Sir Charles Munro, declared it 
Defeated at the Sub-Committee the Indian Leaders 
immediately after the work of the Sub-Committee 
began to discuss how to bring the popular view before 
•die Conference. A draft of the Self-Government resolution was 


drawn up and Mr. Khapardc and 15 members signed it. Mr. 
v iandhi however was strongly of opinion that it would not be gracious 
to press the matter so openly before the Conference and counselled 
that a “fuller, stronger and more influentially signed note” should be 
presented to the Viceroy. Immediately all the signatories backed out 
leaving Mr. Khaparde alone. Undaunted by this exhibition of weak¬ 
ness on the part of his Colleagues, Mr. Khaparde aione sent notice 
of the resolution to the Viceroy to be moved the next day 
(Monday, the 29th April) at the second sitting of the Conference, 
dhiis bold step of the Hon. Mr. Khaparde led to much discussion 
•••nd the opposition finally decided that Mr. Gandhi in consulta¬ 
tion with the Plon. Pandit Malaviya would draw up a note to be 
presented to the Viceroy the next morning and if it was found 
satisfactory, Mr Khaparde was to get up before the proceedings 
commenced and say : “My Lord, in view of the action we have taken 
. i. beg to withdraw my resolution.” This however proved abortive, 
as the Pundit would not sign the note. The result was Mr. Gandhi’s 
letter to the Viceroy reproduced below. 


Mr- Gandhi s letter to the Viceroy. 

Sir, 

As you are aware, after careful consideration I felt constrained 
ip convey to Your Excellency that I could not attend the Conference- 
° r reasons slated in mv letter of the 26th instant, but after the inter 
\jcu you were good enough to grant me I persuaded myself to join 
.1. if toi no other cause, then certainly out of my great regard for 
you 1 self. One of my reasons for abstention, and perhaps the strong¬ 
est, was that Mr. Tilak, Mrs. Besant and the Brothers Ali whom I 
!egard as among the most powerful leaders of public opinion Mere 
not invited to the Conferetice. I still feel that it was a grave blunder 
not to have asked them, and I respectfully suggest that the blunder 
might be possibly repaired if those leaders were invited to assist the 
Government by giving it the benefit of their advice at the Provincial 
' onferences which I understand are to follow. I venture to submit 
that no Government can afford to disregard leaders who represent 
* masses of the people, as these do/even though they hold views 
fundamentally different. At the same time it gives me pleasure to 
• <- able to say that the views of all parties were permitted to b. 
revW t pressed at the committees of the Conference. For my part 
.• purposely retrained from stating my views either at the committee 
(m hich I had the honour of serving or at (he Conference its If. 
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jblt\lgat I could best serve the objects of the Conference by 
my support to the resolutions submitted to it, and 
^k*ne without any reservation. I hope to translate the 4 —. _ 
wog Lmto action as early as the Government can see its way to accepv 
my offer, which I am submitting simultaneously herewith in a separ¬ 
ate letter. 

I recognise that in the hour of its danger we must give, as we 
have decided to give, ungrudging and unequivocal support to the 
Empire of which we desire in the near-future to be partners in the 
same sense as the Dominions overseas. But it is the simple truth 
that our response is due to the expectation that our goal will be 
reached all the more speedily on that account, even as the perform¬ 
ance of dutv automatically confers a corresponding right. The 
people are entitled to believe that the imminent reforms alluded 10 
in your speech will embody the general principles of the Congress- 
League scheme, and I am sure that it is this faith which has enabled 
many members of the Conference to tender to the* Government their 
full-hearted co-operation. If I could make my countrymen retrace 
their steps I would make them withdraw all the Congress resolution^ 
and not whisper Home Rule or responsible Government during the 
pendency of the war. 1 would make India oiler all her able-bo iied 
sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its critical moment, and I know 
that India by this very act would become a most favoured partner 
in the Empire and that racial distinctions would become a flung o 
the past. But practically the whole of educated India has decided 
to take the less effective course, and it is no longer possible to say 
that educated India does not exercise any influence on the masses. 
I have been coming into most intimate touch with the ryots ever 
since my return from South Africa to India, and I wish to assure } 01 • 
that the desire for Home Rule has widely penetrated them. I was 
present at ihe sessions of the last Congress, and I was a party to the 
resolution that full responsible government should be granted to 
British India within a period to be fixed definitely by Parliamentary 
statute. I admit that it is a hold step to take, but I feel n - o.v 

nothing less than the definite promise of Home Rule, to be rc.-dir'd 
in the shortest possible time will sattsfy the Indian peoplo. ^ 
that there are many in India who consider no sacrifices too grcal^m 

order to achieve the end, and they are wake “ {or lhr . p m .,; r 

they must be equally prepared to sacrifice . ,, cep,,,, 

in which they hope and desire to reach their tna“ ' 
ihcn, that we can but accelerate our journey to g 
and simply devoting ourselves heart and soul to t ie N 
ing the Empire from the threatening danger. N 1 
suicide not to recognise this elementary truth, 

We must perceive that if we serve to save the Empire 


It follows, 
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ii'.i secured Home Rule. Whilst, therefore, it is cl 

:ry available man 



we should give to the Empire eve 
I fear that I cannot say the same thing about fina^ 
t i Miniate intercourse with the ryots convinces me 
Oiat India has already contributed to the Imperial Exchequer bevond 
her capacity. I know that in making this statement I am voicing the 
opinion ol the majority of my countrymen. The Conference means 
ior me and I believe for many of us. a definite step in the consecra¬ 
tion, of our lives to the common cause. But ours is a peculiar 
position. We are to-day outside the partnership. Ours is a conse¬ 
cration based on hope of a better future. I should be untrue to 
you and to my country if I did not clearly and unequivocally tell you 
what that hope is. 1 do not bargain for its fulfilment, but you should 
know it. Disappointment of hope means disillusion. 

There is one thing I may not omit. You have appealed to us to 
Mnk domestic differences. If the appeal involves toleration of tvrannv 
? T *V the part of officials I am powerless to respond 

I shall resist organised tyranny to the uttermost. The appeal m„ 8 i 
be to officials that they do not ill treat a single soul, and that ihev 
consult and respect popular opinion as never before. In Chamnaran 
•b) resisting, I have shown the ultimate sovereignty of British justic 
in Kaira a population that was cursing the Government now feels 
that 11 and not the Government is the power when it is prepared to 
suiler for the truth it represents. It is, therefore, losing ji s bit¬ 
terness. and is saying to itself that the Government is for the people 
for n tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where injustice is 
? l ; 1 1,11 " li:, ‘ ( hamparan and Kaira affairs are my direct, dehiiiu- 

Si?* contnbmi ° n 10 l he war. Ask me to suspend my activities 

non laric [i:: l,0n a f nd > ou ask me to suspend my life. If I could 
to CP in nio ' S0uk ^ 0rce - which is but another name for love- 

an InHtn fkv, f e ° krute ^ 0rce , I know that 1 could present you with 
, a ^ aL coukI cle fy the whole world to do its worst. In season 
in out o. season, therefore, I shall discipline myself to express m 
it<; tin* eternal law of suffering, and present it for acceptance to 
owe who care, and if T take part in any other activity the motive is 

VT' 8 10 ^ U, A?. ri0rit ' V tkal ^ aw * Lastly, 1 would like you to ai 
118 ajesty’s Ministers to give a definite assurance about M 
met.an . tates. 1 am sure you know that every rnahomedan is deeply 
n ercstcd m them. As a Hindu I cannot be indifferent to their 
1 heir sorrows must be our sorrows. In the most scrupu 
or die rights ol these States and for Muslim sentiment as to 
o wOiship, and in \ourjust and timely treatment of d K; 
claim to Home Rule, lies the safety of the Empire. I write 
ause 1 lo\c the English nation and I wish to evoke in every 
* alty of Englishman. I remain your Excellency's faithful 

(Sd.) M. Jv. GANDHI 
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iceroy informed Mr. Khaparde that in regard to hi^ 

ient resolution he had decided to reject ii as out ol qrc^_ 

he would give his reasons for this decision at the Conference. 
AMonday morning, the day of the Conference, Mr. Khaparde 
saw the Viceroy to ascertain if he would say anything in the Con¬ 
ference criticising the Home Rule party, and intimated the Private 
Secretary that in that case he would have to reply. He was assured 
however that the Viceroy had no such intention. 

The Conference met again on Monday,the 29th April. The Viceroy 
in opening the proceedings referred to Mr. Khaparde's resolution 
in the following words :— 

“Your Highnesses and Gentlemen, before proceeding with the 
agenda on the paper I wish to inform this Conference that I have 
received notice of a resolution from the Hon. Air. Khaparde. The 
resolution is :— 


‘’That this Conference recommends that in order to invoke wholehearted 
and real enthusiasm amongst the people of India and successfully to mobilize 
manpower and material and money the Government in England should 
without delay introduce a bill into Parliament meeting the demands of the 
people to establish responsible Government in India within a iv;^onable period 
which would be specified in the Statute. We feel confident that the i r • 
ion of this measure will make our people feel that they are ii* 
for their Motherland and for freedom in the defence of their own lights 
in an Empire in which they possess same status as other members theieof. 
And we are further sure that if tho imagination of our country is captured 
and its enthusiasm so encouraged it can easily equip itself to be in tho 
language of the Premier, the bulwark which will save Asia from the tide of 
oppression and disorder. This Conference recommends that nil racial distinc¬ 
tions should be removed forthwith and Indians and Europeans should bo 
treated as the King’s equal subjects in all departments of public affairs.” 

The Viceroy ruled this out of order and gave his reasons in a long 
speech, which were firstly that that was a conference to discuss how 
best India could help the war in Man-power and Resources and 
econdlv that that was a Conference of Princes and people of In.' a 
.in which constitutional questions regarding the people of h fiish 
India could not be discussed as the Princes were there 10 >ote w 
resolutions. 


Effect of the War Conference. 

Thus ended the great War Conference after passing Resolutions 
(sec Ps rt 120). People expect d much from its deliberations ; 
they came back little wiser. ‘ Tell us all , tell us how you stand, 
and tell us what sacrifices you demand” : that was in the popular 
mind The late Mr. VV. Ironside of the Bengal Chamber—a man 
of . a rliug worth and rare qualities — pressed for the formulation 
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ds in a business-like way. But Olympus kept his 
ed patronisingly on those below ?nd chilled the warn®! 
feeling by stern Augustine rhetoric and distant platitudes. 
While the occasion was just the time for an exemplary sursum corda 
Authority evinced the degree of morbidity to which it had been 
reduced by “the huckstering spirit” and “the spirit of bargain” then , 
current in the country. Even the reference to German move in the 
speech of the Viceroy “that the Germans have made no military 
move in this direction” served but to increase the general perplexity, 
lor the statement was made at a time when the Premier was calling 
for help and Mr. Me. Callum Scott was telling an alarmed House of 
Commons about the road through which the Germans were 
moving to the East (for this speech see the Register, Part II, India in 
Par. p 28). Even the London Times, then in the full confidence 
of the British War Cabinet, expressed the doubt : “we are not sure 
that there is no military move.” 



The Provincial War Conferences. 


The Delhi Conference was followed by Provincial War Confer¬ 
ences ( see the Register Part I, pp. 125—40) conducted much in the 
same line as the parent organisation. Most of them passed oh' as 
smoothly and without any hiatus as the political sensitiveness or 
otherwise of the province concerned permitted, but in Bengal and 
Bombay the proceedings were more lively. In Bengal the Governor 
Lord Ronaldshay in opening the Conference made in the course of 
his speech a naive reference to what would happen “if the Kaisar 
came to Calcutta/' No body knew better than he how far the Ger¬ 
man Emperor was in the mood and prepared for that sojourn, but 
perhaps His Excellency had in mind the Bengali couplets 
memorising in folklore the dreaded Marhatta invasions of Bengal tv.'O 
centuries back and wanted to touch the alarm-chord in the heart of ‘ 
Bengal by drawing a picture of what would happen if ^he ivaisf-i 
came to Calcutta V’ To rouse the people 10 a full sense of the danger 
by conjuring up visions of the Kaisar proved however a too-obso- 
lete method, and the words ran agog, a by word m merry circles of 
‘Calcutta. In keeping with the mentality which those words 
displayed was a reference made in his speech of the ‘qualities, of 
Englishmen which, it was felt by others, was not the precise business 
of the war conference to deliberate upon. Said his Excellency : 

The British people have a temper of their own. Some people call them 
a, stubborn and a stiff-necked race. They are I believe a fair and a just 
people. You can without difficulty reason with them, you eaD without 
difficulty excite their interest, excite their sympathy, and above all you can 
excite their gratitude But they are a people, believe me, who rot> nt perhe’ 
more decnlv than auv other people 011 this earth, any suspicion that anybody 
'"S haking any attempt to take advantage of thorn wkc llunr 
hack,', are against the wall. 1 don t. say for one moment elm the -eoplj 
it this country have any such intention and any «mh tawbrt 1do 
fittR^est that it would be unwise by any thoughtless word at the pi sent . rno 
o e |T IrLL to the people of tired Britain for harbouring any sn -m. nm 


sense to tell the Con- 


to give grounds to the people * 
of that kind. 

llis Excellency, however, had the good 
erence that it was idle to expect, and he did not expect, nor did 
he press for. a total cessation of political agitation m the c ountry 
or of demands made upon the Government. The Hon. Mr. Banerji 
and Mr. B. Chakravarty—representatives of two extreme political 
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strongly repudiated the idea of suspending pc 



both 

J for the simple reason that they are the very salf of p$ 
ry _ ,, v note popular accord was struck when Mr. Iroittu^ 
s^feUn£*ted another aspect of British character which did not occur 
to His Excellency, that of first finding faults at home before going 
outside. lie suggested that the huge waste of materials in 
Government offices, particularly of paper and stationery, might 
be stopped at once. The proceedings; however, were conducted 
very tactfully by the Governor, and after a few exchange of suo^es- 
Uons and passing resolutions the conference came to an end. 

1 he slrain caused by the war seemed to have very substantially 
unnerved the official mind in India about this time. Danger instead 
of calling forth latent human resources of quickened adaptability 
seemed to have bred a sort of irritability which saw in every ventila¬ 
tion of grievance an exploitation of'the Government's ' troubles 
So said the \ iceroy, so said the Bengal Governor. But the climax 

T Bonibay whcre on the 11 th I™e, T8, the Governor 
Lorn \\ illiingdon convened the War Conference, invited the Home 
Kule Leaders, and in opening it straightway went to the lenghth of 
abusing and insulting the Propaganda of the Home Rule party 

' (foMhe Bom. War Conference, see the Register, Part f. pp. 134_ 40 V 

^ hat his object was it is difficult to surmise. It is difficult to conceive 
iiow it was thought worth while to abuse *.nd sermonise to an obstacle 
Vvln n ,t was avowedly your aim to sun: unt that obstacle and r> a in 
your object speedily. Mr. Tilak and other Home-rulers whose 
P ro P re did not quite fit with the cxpostulatory demeanour of 
the Go\ernor left the meeting and forthwith issued a manifesto. 


STATEMENT BY MR. TlLAK AND OTHERS. 

on . tbe * r ac tion they said that the only course left 

.'f inern )eis invited to the conference to ventilate their views was 

to sneak in Q ..... .1 , , _ 


. , . .— '-'ctumciciiuj 10 ventilate tneir v 

, ^ C . a k ! ? a o enc ral way on the resolution prepared at the 
c 1 without moving amendments. The first resolution was 
more than an expression of loyalty to the King Emperor, as it 
t on aine< an expression of the determination of the presidency to 
itinue to do her duty to the utmost capacity. As to the first part of 

r,l( ‘ lCoU.UtlOn exnrpssincr Inciltv »/. tUr. v:.. _ I?_ . l . _ 


sayh, h 
01 thei 
the sen 

nm pr>* 
wiitiiu 

•i< -... 


irrclcvaii 


atl _° T n '^Pressing loyalty to the King Emperor, the statemenl 
r>t K and Mr. Kelkcr emphatically expressed on behalf 
ise \(vs ami the Home Rulers generally their firm adhesion to 
,‘j 1 ' nt * diey desired to point out why the presidency could 

stbly clo her duty “to its utmost capacity" so long as certain 
, tone ltions were not altered. “We are at a loss to understand 
m beeches could be impugned on the ground of their bein'- 


uf order. ’ There 


was no intention of moving 
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^nd)nlcnt, in deference to the ruling of the chair, though 

vould have been justified under Parliamentary procedut 
-known that amendments to loyal addresses to the Throncrf.i^" 
iarlv moved in the Commons. We had to be content merely with 
speeches but even that was denied to us. The main ground of objection 
on His Excellency's part was that of political discussion. His 
Excellency's speech was distinguished by political discussion of the 
most controversial character. We were entitled to an opportunity of 
replying to his gratuitous and provocative attack on Home Rulers and 
that opportunity should have been afforded to us on the first resolu¬ 
tion which stated in general terms the objects of the conference 
Before the Conference some of us were informed on behalf of the 
Governor in response to enquiries that “open discussion" on resolu¬ 
tion would be allowed and that “any criticisms or suggestions which 
speakers may make in course of the discussion will receive carefu' 
consideration from the Government." 


The Home Role Protest Meeting. 


A week later, on the 17th June 1918, a meeting uf all llOnu 
Rulers was called to protest against the action of Lord Willingdon 
and the alleged insult which he offered to the Home Rule Pa r tv. 
The meeting was enthusiastically attended by the people of Bom aw 
T he President, Mr. Gandhi, addressed it as follows :— 


Mr Gandhi’s Speech- 

We have met in order to respectfully protest aeainst his I \o-H< no 
Lord Willingdon’s conduct in the chair at the War Conh u iu <* that 
met in the" Town Hall on the 10th instant. I entertain l.ivl. 'c-gnrd 
for Lord Willingdon. Of all the Governors in India pro >ubly Lord 
Willingdon is the most popular. He is known to ho t. hlmuil vi. tvs 
r<.".carding our aspirations. It is, therefore, dmicult lot me to 
contemplate the proceedings of this meeting without son o\\, but 1 
feel that I may not allow personal regard to mtei 1 with the perfojpfl 
mance of an obvious duty, no matter how painful it may be 1 hel 
dutv h plain. Lord Willingdon convened the Confcrenco, detibei u> 1\ 
united the prominent and leading members of tin* Home Knh 
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lues.! ! They, not wishing to court insult on the one hand an 
bdW desiring to give ample previous notice to H. E. of ttfcn 
fibp to plead their views before the Conference, asked for in- 
tion about the programme of the Conference. Lord Willing 
don had before him the experience of the Delhi Conference. lie 
knew that the Home Rule League members had the first scope given 
them tor discussion during the sitting of the Committees that were 
then formed. He knew that many members of that Conference had 
delivered political speeches at its first sitting. With all this know- 
dge in his possession now mark what happened at the Conference, 
tn his opening remarks he delivered a deliberate attack upon Home 
Kulo Leagues. He accused them of constant obstruction. He was 
not sure of the sincerity of their support. The Conference platform 
' ■ a« hardly the platform for such remarks. If he did not want their 
co-operation he ought not to have invited the members of the Home 
Kute Leagues. If he desired their co-operation it was hardly the wav 
to tell them beforehand that he did not trust them. He ought to have 

remembered that Home Rule Leagues gave material assistance in 
one way. Their organ, the “Chronicle” has always urged upon the 
pepple to give all the help they can. 

H- Es Tactical Blunder- 

I ’'enture to suggest to His Excellency that his aspersions upon 
ill-' i .(.ague was at the very least a tactical blunder, llut this was 
i.nt enough In my humble opinion H. K. in giving the ruling 
ih.n he did, committed a grave blunder and did a disservice to 
v cause -hich he had ome to espouse. He offered a gratuitous 
. ssrs - ^ and thereby to a great and powerful 
rgamsa ion m t.he country. It is impossible to ignore or insult 
Air. 11 ak and his followers. Mr. Tilak is an idol'of the people, 
lie wields over thousands of men an unrivalled influence, his word 
if* ,l,v ^ L “ em - i have great differences of opinion with him, hut 
1 v add be untrue to myself if 1 failed to acknowledge that his 
mining love of his country, his immense sacrifices and his resolute 
%iv 'ucacy of the popular cause have earned for him a place in the 
po ll,- s ot India which no other leader has. The insult offered to him 
**Ur.l through him to the Home Rule Leagues is therefore an insult to 
trm nation at largo. Whether, therefore, we differ from him in politics 
m not, it is the duty of us all who feel thai Lord Willingdon’s treat¬ 
ment of Messrs. 1 ilak and Kelkar was wrong to protest against 
i'll, 1 prepared to admit that it would have been better it Mr 
' had risen to speak to the said lesolmion 
‘ '' p raonal opinion not shared pe 
would h.ive heen heltcr still if * 

,ut 1,1 opinion he had 
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criticism. I must dissent from the view that a _ 
debars a free expression of one's sentiments. That lo^aj 
be skin-deep which requires a wall of protection against 
ticism. I hold it to be perfectly consistent with my loyalty to 
the King to tell him that things are done in his name which ought 
not to be done. My declaration of loyalty will sound all the truer 
for the warning and*I think that among the many services rendered 
by the Home Rule Leagues, special mention deserves to be made 
of their having emboldened the people to speak out their minds, 
and I doubt not that if they but do their duty to the fullest extent 
they would place India's loyally above suspicion. For, with a true 
Home Ruler it must be an article of faith that the Empire must ^ be 
saved ; for in its safety lies the fruition of his fondest hopes. Not 
to help the Empire is to commit national suicide. How can we 
wish harm to our would-be-partner without hurting ourselves. So, 
whilst I fully share the opinion of the members of the Home Rule 
Eeague that we must protect national honour by asking for an ex¬ 
pression of regret for H. E.'s fauxpas, we must at the same time 
redouble our efforts to help the authorities in the prosecution of the 
war. We must not be angered by Lord Willingdon’s mistake into 
taking a single false step ourselves. We have too much at stake 
we want Home Rule and we want it in the quickest time possible, 
and I wish 1 could still persuade the country to accept my view that 
absolutely unconditional and whole-hearted co-operation with the 
Government on the part of educated India will bring us within sight 
of our goal as nothing else will. I do not for a single minute share 
the distrust of my countrymen that like so many other hopes of ours 
this one of Sawaraj is also doomed to disappointment. Not that 
the Government here as also the Imperial Government have done 
nothing to shake our trust, only my trust rests not in their change 
of policy but it rests upon the solid foundation of our own 
struggle. 

H* E To Apologise 

1 hope that H. E. will see his way to concede to the vi 
this great meeting ; but if he fails to-day, if the \ iceroy also 
1 for one shall not despair of H. E. voluntarily apologising to 
Home Rule Leagues in the near future. For 1 know they mean 
co-operate in the prosecution of the war. And when hi sees thh 
he will realise his mistake and like a gentleman that he is w ill olT.. 
apology. Difficulties there are, many of them of the Government 
realion. Thus indifference to popular opinion, their rejection of o ji 
advice tendered for the attainment of the common end, namely gaining 
of recruits, lane made our task well nigh impossible of fulfil).vie 
but o’ii duty is clear. ludaunted by these and mam othei tli'li 
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s jvei should press forward and bear down their indifferent 
pnwn by demonstrating in practice the harm that the\ d 
"fnre by their persistent defiance of popular will. I therefore 
the second resolution that will be placed before you not in 
;.nv sense as so many conditions of our co-operation, but as a state- 
aiv'nt of the difficulties lying in our path. There are only two ways 
whereby we can attain our goal, co-operation or obstruction. Under 
u British constitution obstruction is a perfectly legitimate and well- 
known method for securing rights ; but obstruction at a crisis like 
tli one facing the Empire can only end in enraging the Government 
who are responsible for the conduct of the war ; whereas co-opera- 
lion will not disarm their opposition but it will give us a strength 
and a confidence, which cannot but take us to our goal. The occa- 
.icii lor which wc have met is an unique one; we are asking a 
popular Governor to pm himself right with us by repenting of his 
mistakes ; we are also providing that if we fail to get redress we 
pledge ourselves not to attend any public meeting over whose deli 
herations Lord Willingdon may preside in future. This is a serious 
step, hut T think warranted by events that have taken place. The 
justice of our step will be proved by our future conduct, i.e. b\ 
dbproving H. E’s charges by a determined effort at co-operation. 


Mr. B- G. Horniman 

Mr. B. G. Horniman in protesting strongly against the public 
in-ult levelled by H. E. the Governor of Bombay against the 
11 ’ '' °f die Home Rule League concluded his speech b\ 
Ruviti- that he would repeat that when they were called to that 
-conference practically they were invited to walk into a trap. ' It was 
»e old story of’‘Will you walk into my parlour? said the spider 
1 ’.lie ffy ! I he Home Rulers were to he the flies. But on this 
ou asion they were to fly for the spider. Five of them walked 
out a .vafe and sound as when they went in hut, if anything, rather 
stron r -.i in their determination to stand to their guns. (Loud cheers i. 
And one big fly remained behind, (Jinnah ?) and instead of being 
cat *ii up by the spider he taught the spider a lesson which it 
la kv him a long time to forget. He did not think it was 
necc.sviry them to justify their attitude further. He would 
o!,!' reler to one single incident in conclusion. He was sorry to sav 
jhtu there was on that occasion one of their Home Rulers, one thev 
ha I numbered among their leaders, who did not think fit to join 
1 • ni on that occasion, or to join them in the present occasion. 
Mi»*r having been insulted by Lord Willingdon, for thy insult was 
?? nun as much as on anybody elsr, he went to the War Loan 
1 n Lr Lord Willingdon presidency and he there made a 
T ‘ h r d used words which were very appropriate. Mr. BhuE hui 
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1 that that was no time for shirking. He would 
and io all those who had not strength and 
by the Home Rule League that that indeed was 
“shirking" but a time for standing by their cause which was 
the cause of the Empire as well as the cause of India (Loud cheers'). 


The Hon. Mr A- Jinnah said • — 

Lord Willingdon had said that the support of the Home Rule 
party was halfhearted. My answer is this ; that your policy is more 
than half-hearted to get the fullest man-power of India l You are 
playing with the people, and you are not in earnest. Your methods 
and policy are all wrong. I cannot believe that even a bureaucrat 
is so blind as not to see it. Such policy, such conduct, had been 
, pursued for the last four years, and the conclusion that I come to 
is this : That they do not trust us and therefore are not prepared 
to allow us to take up arms for the defence of our own motherland 

( and of the Empire. They want us to continue an organisation, which 
they call an army, which is a sepoy army and nothing else, and 
they then turn round and tell us that we are not helping them. 1 
sav what Mr. Montagu in his speech on the Mesopotamia Repoi f 
has said. Mr. Montagu put forword the very case that I am going 
to put forward. He described the Government of India in the 
following words : he said that the Government of India is too wooden. 

D too iron, too ante-diluvian to be of any use for the modern purposes 
we have in view. 

Mr B. G. Tilak. 

Mr. B. CJ. Tilak who was given a prolonged ovation said 
that he doubted the honesty and sincerity of the Bureaucracy 
<and he had sufficient proofs of that. He asked the officials how 
thev were going to get a response to their appeals when thev uhe 
people) were treated as aliens in their own land. The chains romm 
\ the legs of the country and its sons should be removed at once and 
immediately that is done they would be ready to fight i > a man. 
If the only question was to take away the money and money without 
thinking of removing the chains, there was nobody who would think 
of fighting only to get the bureaucratic rule perpetuated. I hey 
were invited to the Conference, not to flatter the Governor or the 
Government—the princes and ruling chiefs and the sycophants as¬ 
sembled there were sufficient for that—but they were distinctly told 
that they would be allowed criticism and discussion. They w ere 
treated to an insult first and after-wards were asked not to talk on 
the loyally resolution, it was not possible for him to & >wv ih,- 
Government of the people's support to the schemes which were* 
accepted by the Government. They would inform the Government 
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\ai as soon as a declaration was made to the ef&lt 1 
Eminent would be granted to India they would get a 
p^ill of man-power to the extent of live to ten millions, 
the. Government expected to enlist, could not be secured in 
this way. Their sincerity had been doubted, and his reply was that 
he had doubts himself about the sincerity of the bureaucracy ; he 
had more proof to prove their insincerity than the Government had 
to prove Indians’ insincerity. The Secretary of State had stated 
that the Government were considering sympathetically the question 
of granting commission to Indians, and to that the speaker's reply 
was this : With regard to the question of supplying men, they were 
also considering it sympathetically. 


A Challenge to Lord Willingdoti» 

I .cl the Government give the Indians responsible positions in the 
Army and treat them fairly and then they would get the requisite 
number of men. Should Government treat the Indians fairly and 
equitably, he could promise them at least five thousand men from 
Maharashtra alone, although he was sanguine that he could get at 
ieast 25,000 men. He had come to the meeting to say it solemn! v 
that if the Government could grant them theii demands as set forth, 
in ihe resolutions, he was prepared to give 5,000 men to them. 
Should he fail in keeping to his promise he was quite prepared to 
give Rs. 100 as a fine for every man less than the number, and he 
was ready to give his cheque for Rs. 500,000 in case of his non- 
fulfilment of his promise. The Home Rulers were a poor people, but 
they were going to subscribe five lakhs of Rupees to the War Loan. 
Thai sum was, of course, not to be included in the general^subscrip- 
liuu. He would, therefore, say to the Government that they should 
either withdraw their words, or give the people what they wan ted 1 
That talk about insincerity was the bureaucracy's favourite game. 
He would challenge Lord Willingdon that if the Government were 
sincere, they should grant the requests ot the people. Sincerity did 
not comist in surrounding themselves with their own partisans and let, 
them clap their hands when the Govt, nod their head. 
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About this time the Nationalist papers published an account of 
how “America was convulsed’ 7 with the news that India offered a 
million men to fight for the Allies against the Germans. The 
foundation of this ‘convulsion’ was a letter written by Sir Subra¬ 
mania Aiyar, K.C.I.E., retired Chief Justice ot Madras and president 
of the Home Rule League, to President Wilson of the United States. 
The text of this letter as also the parliamentary proceedings and 
Sir Subramania’s Press communique explaining and defending his 
position is published elsewhere (see India in Parliament, pp 36 to 
51). In that letter the venerable ex-judge bitterly complained of 
the bureaucratic government of this country and appealed 10 
President Wilson that he will “so completely convert England to 
your ideals of world liberation (‘‘the liberation of peoples, the rights 
of Nations, great and small, and the privilege of men everywhere to 
Choose their ways of life and of obedience’’—Pres. Wilson s Speech, 
that toucher you will make it possible for India s millions to lend 
assistance in this war.” It should be remembered that though 
America had lately joined the Allies the British War Cabinet were 
making earnest efforts to maintain their bona fides with the 
American people. For, that great democracy was strongly 
suspicious of the tall talk of Britain as to the objects of the \\ ar 
being to set the world free from German oppres ion and domination, 
and pointed to Ireland with an enquiring wink. They scented also 
something uncanny behind the pious protestations of the British 
Premier and Cabinet Ministers as to their War aims and solicitation 
of American help when the great Empire had untold resources, 
human and material, in India, Egypt and Ireland yet untapped. The 
Subramania letter appeared in the American press in the ..■jua 
American style of hysteric hyperbolism and the news was Hashed 
over the continent that India was offering millions ot lighting m- n . 
The hail was set rolling in India by the Besant Press m Madras and 
soon the matter became a topic of popular gossip, l hc atientioi. o 
Parliament was drawn to the letter by Mr. Johnson llicks, M. 1 . and 
General Croft, M.P., who put questions in the C ommons on Juno 
3rd. The point was again raised in the Lords a fortnight later by 
Lord Harris and there was an animated debate over, the q^stion 
what Government was going to do. borne suggested, that the 
writer of the letter should be punished, his rank ar. 1 title taken 
away, and hit pension stopped. This Government declined 



^do fias the writer had been already reprimanded 
rzemment of India and had been told dial “in view 
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failing health and past judicial services, they did not 
propose to take any further notice of his actions.’'* Some of the 
Noble Lords of the House were of opinion that the action of Sir 
Subramania, however regrettable, was, if not common, not altogether 
unknown as legitimate tactics in the field of politics, in their 
own politics, for instance, and that there was nowhere a breach of 
any criminal law in his behaviour which could justify any punish¬ 
ment being meted out to him. 

Immediately after these debates in Parliament Sir Subramania, who 
had so long kept a scrupulous silence, issued a press communique 
fully disclosing the whole affair and explaining his own position. 
(]• or tills letter, see India in Parliament, pp. 46-51). He at once 
renounced his titles and returned the insignia threre of. This action 
sent a thrill through the whole country. The Nationalist party and 
the Home Rulers acquired a new stimulus galvanizing their line of 
thought and action. Dr. Subramania, henceforth free from the 
Shackles of Knighthood and Dewan Bahadurship, became the hero 
oi the hour. Young India, hemmed in on all sides by hostile and 
discouraging barriers, of society, of tradition, in private and public 
lit;, saw in the old bones of the venerable doctor the strength of a 
hercules rending the walls of their prison house, and hailed him as an 
aposile pointing to the new life which gleamed beyond. Thus came 
h Hi air, fresh light and a fresh lease of life to the struggling Home 
Uair League of India. Nationalist meeting: were held here and 
ihcre passing popular votes of confident: on Dr. Sal-ramanla, 

ulogising his conduct and congratulate him on his escape from 
perpetual ‘benightment’ ! At Calcutta a p, q . sal was made, con¬ 
summated in verbosity, of erecting a statue to the venerable cx-judge, 
now resplendent in popular esteem, a Bhisma rehabilitated in a 
liuhinin ! 
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Madras Provincial Conference. 

' 

The month of May was almost uneventful save for the non-con- 
roversial war conferences held under the auspices of the provincial 
f governments. On May 9th was held the Madras Provincial Conference 
at Conjeeveram with Rao Sahib Cunnan Chetty as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu as president The Rao 
Sahib in his welcome speech referred to the Delhi War Conference 
and expressed disappointment that the Viceroy did not see his way to 
take advantage of the great occasion in making an announcement 
regarding early Self-Government in India, but he emphasised also that 
whatever their regret, every one of them would to the best of his 
ability strive to carry out the substance of the Delhi recommcn 
dations. “It must be our endeavour ’, he said, “to give our best to 
win the war, while it must be the endeavour of the Government to 
do their best to bring forth from the people the fullest man power 
and material needed to secure victory. 

Mrs Sarojini Naidu delivered an extempore presidential address. 
She appealed to the people first to stand as one man and rise to 
light the enemy. She condemned sectarian differences of Brahmin 
and Non-Brahmin lately growing so acute in the Southern presidency. 
It thev were to get back their freedom, she said, they must submerge 
their illusions of differences and whole-heartedly respond to the 
call of Government for men and money. They were v:ry ready to 
respond no doubt and were really very ready to fight for free Imn 
and all that they asked Government 10 do was to give a pledge thru 
the people would get back all that they had once possessed !>ut 
have since lost. They must have some measure of Self-Government; 
they were bound to get it, and she said : let India, for the sake 0 
her liberty raise an army which will defy her invasion by any olhe> 
foreign power. 

There was a hot debate on Mrs. Besant s resolution on 
recruitment to which Mr. Saiva Murti moved an amendment. 
There was a passage at arms, attacks and counter attacks, des 'en¬ 
ding more often than not on the personal level and supported !>v an 
upjrorious house. Mr. Kasluriranga Iyengar tried to patch up a 
peace by asking Mrs Besant to substitute for her resolution the one 
passed a f the Delhi War Conference. The majority of the delegates 
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jpej 5 vas on the side of Mr. Satya Murti and decidedly 

nt's proposal to support Government whole-hearted 
er of raising the war recruits and war loan. But the Presi¬ 
dent gave her casting vote against the amendment of Mr. Satya- 
murti which was lost. Mrs. Besant in a flush of temper exclaimed 
that she would call meetings all over the country and get the amend¬ 
ment cancelled. The original resolution of Mrs. Basant was passed 
nem con on Mr. Satya Murti’s declaring that the meeting having 
shown its temper, his purpose had been served, and he withdraw his 
amendment. 


The conference showed for the first time how public opinion in 
Madras was recoiling from old tracks. Mrs. Besant, be it noted, had 
up till now held a unique position and authority in the eyes of the 
Madras public. She was loved and honoured and trusted in Madras 
no other personage in India, except Lok. Tilak in Bombay, was 
honoured and trusted by the people. But the Conjeeveram con¬ 
ference showed the spirit of the times—a spirit of revolt even against 
the most loved and constituted authority when it was auto¬ 
cratic in its methods and not subservient to the wishes of the people. 
The cay of despotic benevolence was fast running out ; and bene¬ 
volent or not, despotism in any shape was being offered a resolute* 
opposition even in the limited field of Indian politics: 
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HoKie Rule League Lecture. 

Under the joint auspices of the Home Rule Leagues, a series of 
lectures was delivered at the Morarji Goculdas Hall, Bom bay, dar¬ 
ing the month of June. Mrs. Annie Besant delivered a lecture on 
‘‘Standing by the Congress Resolution” on June 10. 

Mrs, Besant said the present position as regards India and the 
Empire was very much confused because they could not deal either 
with the war or with the political reforms separately. The reforms 
were intertwined with the war and the success of the war very largely 
depended upon the reforms. The reforms were essential at this 
time, and as the “Times” called them, they were a war measure. And 
when they found the “Times” saying that anything connected with 
India was a pressing matter to the Empire, was in tacr in the 
position of a war-measure, they might surely then be certain that the 
matter was of the most immediate importance and that the t- > 
things, the war and the reforms, were so closely interwoven that the\ 
could not be separated. In fact, if they were asked to concentrate 
on the war they found themselves obliged to concentrate on the 
reforms. If they began talking about the reforms, they found them* 
selves drifting into the discussion as to how far they were affect¬ 
ed by the war. And that was inevitable at the present time. No* 
thing that could be said to Indians would persuade them that India 
was in so unique a position that she was outside the world. And as 
they were told that the war was for the preservation of the world * 
liberty they could not help feeling that India’s liberty formed a part 
of the world’s liberty. If she was not in the world, but outside it. ol 
course the liberty of India was outside. ‘Day after da> u hen on tak¬ 
ing up the newspapers they found the statements of President \\ risen 
and Mr. Lloyd George, where they found day after day that 
if Germany succeeded it would establish a terrible autocracy were 
they to understand that what was good for Poland, good tor Belgium, 
good for Servia, for Montenegro, must be no good tor India . Hence 
while the title of her lecture represented onl\ standing bv the 
reforms, she could not help looking also at the conditions of the war. 
It was the war which was quickening their political lbe. U was the 
result of the war which \tuuid bring about the reconstruction ol lie 
British Empire and of the whole world. It was '.tsiincdy the out¬ 
come of the war, and that was recognised when in the Congress at 
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hey declared that in the reconstruction of the Empire, Tuft 
Ajp /}ifted from the position of a dependency and must be placbc/ 
imposition of a self-governing unit of the Empire. Two points 
seemed to be standing out in this world full of contusion — on one 
side die question of the war, and, on the other side, the question of the 
unwisdom of the British Government in its dealing with India. Those 
were the things .that were present to the mind of every thoughtful man 
in India and the Empire. They could not help thinking that the 
Government of India and of Great Britain in delaying the reforms 
■‘.ere full of unwisdom and making the task of allowing India 
to help the Empire more difficult than it ought to be. So, in 
ashen ; them to consider those problems and their duty of standing 
b) 'hr reforms which the Congress and the Moslem League had 
asked for they would find her running back into the war problems 
and men into those of politics. 


Problems of India were those of the Empire. 

•• The problems of India to-day were the problems of the Empire, 
and 5 hey could not distinguish between the two when dealing with 
the whole future fabric. She was not going to dwell on the details 
of the reform which were only too familiar to them during the last 
two years, but she would only refer to the salient features of it to 
know what they stood by. When the detailed discussion would begin, 
when the reforms were before them, they would have to test them 
bv the ( on res -League Scheme and by the resolutions passed in 
Calcium, and if they found that in the test the proposals proved not 
to he gold out tinsel, then they could not accept them, no matter 
plausible they were. They had first of all the resolutions 
passed in Bombay, when the Congress directed in consultation with 
the Indian Moslem League to formulate a scheme of political reform:-. 
The whole of 191O was occupied in that formulation. It was not 
done in a burn . On it were hi ought to bear the best brains in the 
wh ile country and then they met to discuss the resolutions. That 
was done in 1916. In the Congress of 1916 the reforms of the 
Cone- ess and the League were accepted in full. They talked over 
then, i.» the Congress and the Moslem League and both of them 
au opted the scheme. Stow during the whole of that year after the 
<'<>!•. ''•“>•' of 1916 they were going up and down through the country, 
y.opul m/.irtg the scheme. In town atter town, in village after villi gc. 
speaker: went ail over the land, speaking in English in the towns and 
in ul a in all the mofussil districts, until praciic illy 

rnnu-rv m- inn a-quainicd with the details of the scheme. They 
curb ! r -n an educative propaganda until all who took interest m 
politics knew the details of that scheme. Then having done that, 
thci< came the duty of preparing for the next Congress. Now during 
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of the propaganda work ccr'aii changes took plat 
Uped bv their friendly Madras Government (laughterj 
(t go into the details of the if "me Rule propaganda so 
cariied on by Lord Pcntland and his Councillors. Their 
own leaders were entirely thrown into the shade by Lord Pentland 
in his advocacy for Home Rule. They knew the result of his 
advocacy was a change of policy on tlie part of the Crot eminent . 
declaration that responsible Government was the goal of the British 
policy, and the sending out of the Secretary of State for India chat 
he might put that declaration into form after full discussion with all 
nartics in India, which could be brought back to the English Govern 
mem with the seal on it of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
and then in due course passed into law. He came, he saw a 
large number of people, and went away. A vert' large part of 
his time was spent in conferences with the V iceroy and the \ iceroy s 


Councillors, and some of them thought too much time had been so 


spent, with the result that they were afraid that a large amount 
bureaucratic influence might have somewhat overlaid the icsuli of 
his conferences with those who represented Indian aspirations. At 
the end of all the conferences, however, the Congress scheme was 
the one scheme that held the ground, though a numlwr of 
other schemes were put forward, suddenly finding the Irrht 
Of dav, which had never been submitted to the country, nor 
discussed, nor accepted by the country .-schemes which were for¬ 
mulated for the purpose of conveying to Mr. Montagu the caidully 
thought-out mind and will of India. Certainly a man in his position, 
a man of the world, could never have been deceived by those sudden 
and up-start associations face to face with the two great reg ie- tp- 
tative bodies of the country which, since 1915, had been cunu mod 
in finding out the country’s will, formulating the country’s aspira ions 
and endorsed by the two great representative bodies. Well, he emu*, 
discussed and went. Then they found themselves in a very pcculiai 
position. 


Now what were the points in the Congress League 3 . . >n 
which were of importance to them? hirst, a substantia 

said four-fifths. They mm »»« «*. . ;> 

majority than that but they need no i , . 1 

body was elected (laughter), and she (the speaker) woul< be .pmc 
prepared to waive her adherence to ur- t ygrv* I eagn.- • ; .l,cme 
so far as to accept a completely elected Legislative Council : Mu- 
would not be doing anv dishonour to what they bau said in the past j 
by accepting i little more (laughter), but the thing was*nor to advpt 
less. The special points of the scheme were a substantial maim if'*, 
the power of the purse, and the widening of the franchise 1 u si' 
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principles which were worked into details i: 



/could not fairly say that the Congress-League scheme 
<l ° 8d ve them responsible Government. It was intended, to 
use the ordinary cant of the politician, to give them representative 
government but not responsible government directly. It aimed at 
responsible government indirectly by giving them the power of the 
nurse, not directly, for they had an unremovable executive. In 
responsible government the executive would be removable by the 
censure of the legislature. So the power of the purse or the power 
'.o control supplies tended to make an unremoveable executive 
responsible. The presence of an unremovable executive was at 
once die weakness and strength of the Congress-League scheme : 
weakness, because the executive was not responsible, as it was not 
removable ; strength, because an unremovable and hence irresoon- 
sible executive was made responsible by the power of the purse 
1 his was where the superiority of the legislature to the executive 
came in. An irremovable executive was absurd if it was placed 
equally with the Legislative assembly representing the people 
put historically, that (to have an irremovable executive) was the wav 
in which the Colonies had gained their responsible government and 
therefore it had been selected for the Congress-League scheme. 

. h'le it did not give responsible government directly it forced 
indirectly power of the purse being the one compelling power 
between the Government and the nation, the power of withholding 
supi'h s. Now there was no way to responsible government except 

«***»" ft™* a *; hemc that 

Trco nnr Prv ' 10 it. 1 he power of the purse alone could 

..... . ‘ , unment mto yielding to the will of the people. That 

0 . ‘ ^ made it the first stage of advance towards self- 

\ . rnment a1 !^ lf . the >' were foolish enough to give up the power 
1 P uise > men it would show that they were so utterly blinded as 
not to he capable of taking a sane view of the matter. They wanted 
a Po.i: which would be won at the end of ihe war and that respon¬ 
se e government should come to them when all the other countries 
were us) in formulating their constitutions and winning their liberty, 
leitiore, when they formulated their scheme in 1917, they went 

. S t: yond the Congress of 1916 and the resolution of 1917 laid 
down a new basis. 


Wanted a Statute- 

ct <- l f I* ^ a ked for a statute definitely laying down the successive 
' realisation of self-government. No orders, no ordin¬ 

ance.*, no i*ng except an early statute would be accepted by them 
ne o the English papers had expressed the view that 
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lit be done by an Order in Council. They did not fwa 
wanted a siacute that should not be changed, an irrevfl 
%nd the honour of England pledged to the self-governfgbj 
In that statute they had p.skcd in their resolution respon- 
. government at an early date. They did not lay down the year 
but things ha<l been going faster since the Congress took place 
Since then President Wilson had spoken, I\Ir. Lloyd George had 
snoken and the Vllies had pledged themselves to self-determination 
Mler the war She knew it was so laid down for the sake of the 
(term an Colonies (laughter), but it did not matter what the motives 
were—America was there for complete liberty for every nation, 
but she perfectly sympathised with the anxiety that there should not 
be a German Empire and German Colonies because she regarded 
Germany as the incarnation of oppression. 


Liberty to India 

As the Rajah of Mahmudabad said the other day, if England 
were to go into the Conference of Peace with clean hands she mns. 
give liberty to India. If she did not she would be shamed in the face 
of the whole world. When they (the English people) were discussing the 
constitution of Germany, when they were discussing the mdependenoe 
of Poland when thev were discussing the independence of ,iu i 
and the Silav, they ,hLld no. torse, that there v» a nahon .lore. t. 
renresent which thev had only to add one letter to the blavs amt pm 
an ‘‘f! ! in between “V and “S'\ there would be the subject nation 
of India demanding the same liberty that they were scattering <roat - 
cast over the whole world. They did not want to be told .hat they 
should have self-government five years hence and after those m ~ 
vears that ‘-the lime had not came," or should watt for ten yeais and 
then “not yet/’ or after fifteen years and wait and see • 

An Unacceptable Scheme- 

It was vital that whatever reform scheme Mr. Montagu brought 
forward the supreme Government and the local Governments should 
be carried on side by side and not on what they called provincial 
oe c r eel supreme Government remained as u wu a. 

autonomy basts, white the supre atu , with t ,u , , • ov ct 

the persent purees of revenue in their hands .,.1 no 

the excise and all the big resource 


CO vet . ~ . 

Such a scheme would be only a 


That was why she urgeej. 


power to the people to control it. 

mere deception, merely a ptay ™th £' the first step towards 

them to cling to the ong ‘ “ There was a certain danger ofg 

»< rr m \& 

ail the rest of them so as not to see the autocracy behind u. I hey 
should realise that no subordinate power was worth hiving 
power behind it remained autocratic. 
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e=Rule Anniversary Meeting 


Calcutta , 18 th June y 18. 

In Calcutta the Home Rule League Anniversary was celebrated 
b} a procession and a meeting at Beadon Square where the Calcutta 
Nationalists met under the president of Mr. B. Chuckerburty. The 
1 resident after refering to the Delhi War Conference said that his 
mes>age '\as . Vrm ! Arm ! it is the cannons opening roar.'* India* 
be saiT was menaced on two sides: at the North Western gates 
of India there was the menace of German invasion, and on the 
otnei hand there was the menace to the grant of responsible 
Government against which they should arm with constitutional 
weapons. There was a widespread misconception, he said, of the 
motives and objects of Home Rulers. But he repudiated the charge 
of bargain and huckstering made against them. “It is one thing to 
say ‘1 wont do a certain thing unless you give rue something in 
exchange . This is a bargain between an individual and individual 


nrv i• p 1 v »UUJl! , 

lJl leading men speaking not for themselves but on behalf of a 
population of millions cannot be accused of bargain when thev 
point om ‘we can t move the millions, we can't touch their heart and 
imagination, we can t create in them that enthusiasm for self -sacrifice! 
_ ». tW° n Untl anf * Dn ^‘ss certain measures are taken to 
; . 10 nece ssary atmosphere for that spirit of sacrifice and 

t.ju.m ° come into existence’’. Mr. Chuckerbuty then referr- 

* j 1 e r ^P eatc d declaration of the Home rulers and to their 
attitude and demands, and then proceeded to show how the Delhi re. 
commendations were being gradually shelved. The two main 
lccommendations, viz, (i) increase of pay of Indian Soldiers and 
(.:) grant ot King’s commissions made in the Delhi resolution had 
nm n : ' n aflcr two months been given effect to. “At the conies 
tiiLC it was stated by the Authority in charge that the regulations 
UX1 . 1 Aims Act were to be modified but on account of pressure 
O i tune he had not been able to issue the necessary modification 1 
vv * arc till wating for these modifications”. 

. , Referring to the Montagu-Chclmsford Report then about to 

• published, Mr. Chuckerburty said that there was a bitter 

)VCT: ’) ahead and that they should arm themselves for th u 
‘ ' ,nvrs y “Our demands' , he said, arc “the right to rcirulaie 
J o\vn a ian?, the right of citizenship within the empire, a change' 
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system of her government which ha* grown, in til 
Mr!Montagu himself, ‘too wooden, too iron, too inelastic* 

’ /Indian friends and our Bureaucracy say : freedom, Se!f^ 
rttion, equal citizenship are good for the rest of the world, but 
not good for you i And I regret very much to say that there are 
slaves amongst us so enamoured of slavery that they cry ‘aye’ with 
our Anglo Indian friends and our ruling Bureaucracy.* 



He next deplored the action of the War Cabinet in stopping 
the Home Rule deputations, referred to the grant of passport to 
Dr. Nair of Madras an anti Home-Ruler. “All is fair in love and 
war/’ he said. “Home Rulers are kept back because of the war . 
Dr. Nair was allowed to proceed because of love” 


The Grant of Army Commissions to Indians. 

In this connection Mr. B. Chuckerburty’s attack of the Gov .ni- 
ment referred to above happened, as is usual with political free 
lancers, to be premature and hasty. For only a few days after, on 
June 2 ist, the Government of India issued the following communique. 

“The Government of India have had under consideration n«r 
some time past proposals for the grant oi commissions to Indians. 
Expression was given to their views by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in his speech at the War Conference at Delhi and these views 
were at once communicated to His Majesty’s Government, but 
the latter’s preoccupation with other matters has dele « d their 
reply. This reply has now been received, and it is to I’ho Hlect 
that His Majesty the King Emperor has decided to grant :— 

(1) a certain number of substantive King's Commit Y us m 
the army to selected Indian officers who have special: * disiin* 
guished themselves in the present uar. 

( 2 ) A certain number of King’s Commissions conferring lion- 

oran Rank in the Indian army to selected Indian officers who 
haw- rendered distingui ce not necessarily dr 

present war and who owing to age or lack of educational quahlica* 
tions are not eligible for substantive King’s Comm; -itch 

Honorary Commissions will carry with them specia' adw.nl.igrs 
in lespect of pay and pension. 
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certain number of temporary but substantive Ki 
lions in the Indian army to selected candidates nomin 
’ jm civil life and partly from the army. Those selec 
vil life will be nominated by His Excellency the Com- 
Ter-in-Chief and the Local-Governments arid political admin¬ 
istrations concerned. They must be between the ages of 19 and 
25 and will be dr; wn from families which have rendered good 
service to Government and more especially those which have 
acti\ely assisted in recruiting during the present war. Those 
selected from the army must also be between the age of 19 and 25 
and will be nominated by His Excellency the Viceroy on the recom¬ 
mendation of His Excellency the Commander in-Chief and the 
general officers in whose commands they are serving. In making 
Sections preference will be shown to officers or non-commissioned 
officers who have displayed special aptitude as leaders and ins- 
1 ’'iielors. No candidate will be eligible for nomination unless 
lie is medically fit and has passed a qualifying examination as a 
test of his genera] education. The standard required of civil 
candidates will be that prescribed for the diploma of one of the 
colleges, a school-leaving certificate recognised by a local-govern¬ 
ment, the matriculation examination of an incorporated university, 
or any higher examination. Holders of such certificates will be 
exempted from the qualifying examination referred to above. 
’\ h- standard of the qualifying examination demanded of militan 
candidates will be prescribed by His Excellency the Commandcr- 

in-Ghief. 


1 Candidates selected for nomination will be required to join a 
S< *n°u l instruction. Their status while under military training 
will be that of cadets. The length of the course will depend upon 
if'* attainments of the cadets. It will usually be not less than a 
year after which a cadet will be granted a commission unless 
reported fit in all respects for employment as an officer on active 
service. On completion of the school course candidates who qualify 
foi commissions will be posted to Indian regiments as temporary se¬ 
cond lieutenants and will be subject to the same regulations and 
oujoy the same status as British officers of the same rank. On 
-he termination of the war, temporary Qfficcrs appointed under thi > 
‘.cherne who have proved themselves efficient in every respect and 
who desire to make the army their profession will be considered 
t permanent commissions. The remainder will be retired on 0 
^ 1 with permission to wear the uniform of the rank held at tbc 
Li!n ' «>t retirement. 

Flic t /Overnmen' of India have also decided with the approval 
04 1 he Right Hon. the Secretary of Stale for India to nominate 
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m gentlemen annually during the war for cadet 



Military College, Sandhurst. Candidates will be^ 

__cPW His Excellency the Viceroy on the recommendation _ 

^he^'gdmmandcr-in-Chief and the local governments or political 
administrations concerned. No candidate will be eligible for 
nomination unless he is medically hi and has passed a qualifying 
examination which will be held in Simla. This examination will 
include an oral examination similar to that required by the 
Admiralty in the case of candidates for the Naval College at 
Osborne" designed as a test of general intelligence. Candidates for 
nomination must be between the ages of 17* and 20 on the rst 
July 1 qI q. A syllabus of the qualifying examination referred to 
above will be published at an early date. The general standard 
required will be that prescribed for candidates for temporary com¬ 
mission. The payment of fees for the education of cadets at 
Sandhurst is in abeyance during the war. Parents and guardians 
are required however to contribute ^35 towards the cost of uniform, 
books, recreation, etc., and a pocket money allowance not exceed¬ 
ing ^50 a year to be paid through the college authorities is also 
usually necessary while at Sandhurst. Indian cadets will he treated 
in precisely the same way as British cadets and after passing he 
qualifying examination on the termination of the course will, ii found 
suitable in all respects, be granted permanent King's commissions 
in the Indian Army/’ 




mtStfiy 
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The Reform Proposals, 


At last came the long expected Report on Indian Constitutional 
Ketorms pubH^ed early in July. At once began the forward move 
o e amerent sections of political thought in India, examining 
analysing, criticising the proposals, some with chagrin, some with 
‘Ondness, some with anger, some with fawning, and public life was 
thrown into a vortex of controversy the like of which was never 
witnessed in India for some decades past. From sometime before 
urn • or cleavage in the huge political organisations of the country 
were becoming more and more apparent, and if Mr Montagu’s 
mission had one undeniable and proximate effect it was to create 
divisions where none existed and to unchain a babbel in a realm 
where there was quiet. The solid old political blocks steadily broke 
down into smaller fragments, and new leagues and parties be - an u* 
handy manifestoes from here and from there and pelt each other with 
missiles of political pugilism, falsifying the bond which so long hold 



scheme vproposed) will take us a long way forward towards the goal of 
g monsible Government, we should give it our approval and support 
s ", " 11 “ saliafactory. If it falls short of our expectations i 


u-iii un '. . UI our expectations it 

. 1 •> \ C U ^ t0 ^P ress our disappointment and to record 

P est. Against this the Home Rulers said, “YVe 
pomi out that no scheme of Reforms which does not confer real 
political powers upon the people can possibly meet the requirements 
tne present situation- \nv attempt at half measures will 


our 
need hardly 
confer 


of the present situation.Any .. ... 

-m help hut seriously hurt both the people and the’Government. 

In the following pages are given some of the manifestoe 
the proceedings of the Provincial Conferences met 
oessions for considering the Reform proposals. 


amt 

in special 


BOMBAY MODERATES MANIFESTO- 
Nine Moderate leaders, including Sir Dinshaw Wacha, M* 
! n ,inan »‘d Setalvad and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, issued a 
manifesto supporting the Montagu-Cheirnsford scheme ol 
fiiriirVn'*. j e 7 said that the proposed scheme formed a complicated 
• - »*- capable of improvement in some particulars, especialh 
u 10 U> P ;ul *** nevertheless a progressive measure of reform 






BOMBAY MODERATES MANIFESTO 
to make the Provinces of British India reach th 



M c responsible Government. They think the critic 1 
^pressed ignore the qualifying phrases in the declarator 
fte 20th August. They say also that the Congress-League 
Scheme ~ entirely^ lacked elements or beginnings of responsible 
Government Many of the demands which the leaders of the 
Congress pressed "on the attention of the Government are, 
however embodied in the proposals, and that constitutes a distinct 
advance on the present condition. A good deal will depend upon 
the recomendations of the two Committees now being appointed in 
England and the signatories trust that those recommendations will be 
carried out in a liberal spirit. The list of transferred subjects appended 
to the Report was a large one and comprised many important subjects 
and constituted a substantial instalment at the start. Within the short 
period of six years, from the time the reformed councils come into 
existence, it would be possible for them to obtain full responsible 
government in regard to the transferred subjects. Complete 
autonomy in anv province will depend upon the capacity, public 
spirit political judgment, and sense of duty of the elected representa¬ 
tives There are a series of safeguards which they think well 
devised to prevent extravagant allotments for reserved subjects. 
Periodic enquiry with us potentialities and terrors will act to a 
check both on the Governor in Council and on the Legislative 
Council They think that those who criticise the financial provision 
of the scheme tail to realize that their countrymen stand to gain 
b\ provincial taxation being in the hands of their own ministers. 
j; vcn during the transitional period there will be an effective 
control bv "the legislature of provincial finance. Grand Committees 
will serve also as a constitutional safeguard against arbitrary 
wercise of authority of the Governor in Council. The whol scheme 
is a carefully and sympathetically devised plan to enable the elect 
M the' people bv their capacity and wisdom to secure responsible 
Government within as short a period after the first ten years ot the 
reformed Councils as their record of work on these bod.es m.iv 

justify. 

Government of India- 

Referring to the change proposed in the Government of^ India, hov. - 
over the signatories are unable to speak in terms of approbation. They 
think .he Indian element in the Imperial Executive Council shook! 
be one f. They object to the Council of btate in principle buV 
thev acknowledge that the elected element therein is an improvement 
over the present Legislative Council. Vet ii the Council of Stair 
to remain thev hold that halt its total strength should La-. > let ltd. 
hut they hope the idea of planting this thorny tree in India v ill lx* 




THE REFORM PROPOSALS 

L j | acre will be in other matters an advance ittN 

^ $7, but 111 u11 other respects of great importance the nAi 
' in status quo.’’ 

members to^nT a \ a f vis c 0l - v lj0ard elected and nominated 
the budm^ v W!tbthe ] flnance member regarding the submission 

•ion h of b lhl°h N ° n t? BC . 1 m V01Ce mUSt be heard bcfor e the prepara- 
c ‘ n ‘ b j? ud o et - No bill reconstitutin the Government of India 

2 lf u contains no provision for India being granted 

fiscal freedom on terms of equality with the Colonies. 

® P. ro P osa *s regarding the Government of India are exces- 
uel > f l,t !°us and illiberal; they are based on a formula the sound¬ 
ness ol which is questioned. The Government of India is apparently- 
to remain without responsibility introduced in its system This 
lead to rigidity and unprogressiveness at the centre The 
Ugislalive Assembly ol India would then be very uninviting The 
scheme retains the characteristics of the Morlev-Minto modd S 
criticism unchecked by responsibility. The introduction of a Second 
Chamber is highly undesirable. It is a discredited device which will 
lead to irritation and bad blood, imperilling the constitution itseii 
I hey would suggest instead an adoption of the plan of Grand 
Committees as proposed for the provinces. If the principal alterations 
* lrc a dopted the scheme would be more symmetrical and more 
acceptable. On the whole the proposals, says the manifesto are 
evolved with great forethought and conceived in a spirit of genuine 
sympathy with India s political aspirations. 




Home Rulers’ Manifesto. 

Madras, July 8 , 1918 . 
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Wo have read the report with intense disappointment. The main proposal 
contained in it embody the principles of the scheme of Mr. Lionel Curtis 
;i scheme which has "been universally condemned by Indians, and from their 
own points of view by Anglo-Indians. The scheme is based on an unquali- 
tied distrust of the people of India and is so radically wrong alike in principle 
and in detail that in our opinion it is impossible to modify and improve it. 
■Nor do we think it possible to devise any system of safeguards against the 
mischievous working of the whole complex scheme. It cannot consequently 
form the basis of discussion or compromise by the people or their representa¬ 
tives. 

The scheme consists of three portions : (A) Construction of the 

political machinery of the Government of India and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments; (B) The Indianisation of the services ; (C) The relations of the 

Secretary of State for India with Parliament. As regards (C) we note with 
satisfaction the proposal to place the salary of the Secretary of State on the 
British estimates. With regard the other provisions, we adhe.v to Mm 
national demand for the abolition of the Indian Council and consider that a 
Commission, therefore, is unnecessary. As regards (B), we propose to h ave 
it. alone here as it is no part of the scheme for the constitution of the political 
Government of the country. 

We now proceed to consider the mam part of the Scheme confining 
ourselves to its more important features. 

(A) Government of India- 

The Sovereign Princes of India, in our opinion, ought not to bo called 
to assist in any manner in the Government of India, especially in their 
own interests, as the process is o alculated gradually to reduce their position 

to that of mere Nobles . * yl 

As to the Council of State, wc arc altogether against the institution of n 
second Chamber the more so as constituted in the manner and with t> c 
power* proposed. Absolutely no valid reason lifts been give for 
second chamber at all in this coup try._ 
present Legislative Council with 
name. We are not s 

The threefold object of the re formed legislature should lie : to satisfy the 
aspirations of the people, to meet t he requirements of the country and of the 
Empire, and to carry out the pled gee embodied in the dec! ti ition . 

20th of August, 1917. The soke me of the proposed Legislative Asi om lily 
doe* not satisfy any of these requirements. The Legislature iov the countrs 
>lumld be wholly elective iu cousti tution and should possess powers Miituhh* 
to a system of Parliamentary Cabin et Govern inert. The power of dissolution 
of the Legislature proposed to be given to the Governor General : s ;l emprise 
nix the people of this country, when not a shadow of responsible <; vcrnnvnt 

conceded to them. Such power c xi-ts nowhere elan except in Germany. 


with 

oatiofc a 

The proposal is a continuation of the 
the official majority under » different 
WtTarB not aware of any' parallel for such a second Chamber. 
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,ivision of the powers and functions of Government on the 

: °rder and good Government including financial administratively_ 

impracticable but also wholly inconsistent with representative, aud 
m01v responsible Government. This would reduce the Legislative 



Assembly to impotence. The whole scheme is a retrogade step and is much 
*‘ ie existing system. It is hardly necessary for us to add that the 
Indian. Legislature should have complete sovereign powers of legislation, 
taxation and appropriation. 

(B) Provincial Government 

»i a * e . °‘v opposed to the novel and startling idea of the powers of 
tiie Provincial Governments being split up into two divisions in the way in 
n cK-li it has been done. We are decidedly of opinion that this part of the 
scheme, however altered and modified, is absolutely unworkable, and that ii 
is not cal mlated to evolve at any time, the more so with the limitations and 
under conditions prescribed, either representative or responsible Government. 

& YVfT VOtniun ill 1 ! » , . I VattI t.otol f - ,\rrrvi*»A i-. ..L ) 1 1 ii* i 1 i 


l - 9 - - —j, JL uo j /uuni vju vcrn lntJlJL, 

Any veEovm of the Provincial Governments should be effected as a whole and 


mb by c napartments. The proposed changes in tlVVrovi^ 
ure not calculated any wise to remove the cardinal defects and infirmities 
iii the existing administration but would, on the contrary, induce friction ' "i 
'he complex machinery of the whole system of Government and make IP¬ 
ad ministration more costly and unpopular. 

The creation of the Grand Committee, the germ of a future Provincial 
'Second Chamber, analogous to the one proposed for the Government of India, 
th- power of dissolution of the Legislature vested in the Governor, other 
such powers vested, in him, such as the powers of excluding important 
measures of Legislation on the ground of peace, order, and good Government 
n that they affect his responsibility for the reserved departments of adminis¬ 
tration. th • very extraordinary power given to any member of the Executive 
Council cbul! age and block ail the proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly at any stuge, are very disquieting and constitute grave retrograde 
l&rnv-t"? ifc recognised that any real reform of the Provin- 

nt responsible Government is impossible of achievement 

form of the Government of India on the lines already indict 

In conclusion, wo submit, that the scheme is altogether calculated t,o 
create general alarm throughout the country. We have read the preamble of 
the document with mingled feelings of an intense kind. We are thankful to 
non- hiai a conclusive answer is given to those who would maintain that the 
piUBCnt i . inopportune for the political reconstruction of the country. }} u t 
we are wholly unable to reconcile ourselves to the scheme which is virtu il]v 
» negation oF the universal principle of the self-determination of people in 
i.ii • • •'. *• lion and mamtenace of which blood and treasure are so* pheno- 
ox jJtrifled. We are satisfied that unless the present scheme is 
altog‘II'abandoned as to the political reform of the government of the 
•O’lnin. aud a new one substituted embodying principles and plans in 
with the inalienable rights of the people of this country to nci.^ve 
uM>k- uovcrninent which is different in nature and magnitude from a 
t.u,ly gni. cd nghtof co-operation, a deep, widespread and endurin ' 
^tioTiut (i . ontent would he the consequence. * 

C. Vijiaraghavachnmr and 15 others. 

'■ Kostnri Ranga Aiyangur. 

(8) A. Itangaswami Aiytmgar. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSj 

In the course of his. address the President, the Hon. Mr. K. K. 
'"Chanda, said :— 

You have to consider the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme which 
has now been published. I am aware that the time has been short 
for the delegates, specially the mofussil delegates, to consider the* 
scheme in all its details and bearings. But the Conference has to 
form an opinion to prevent a mischief which has already begun. 
There is on the one hand au attempt on the part of some people to 
hail the scheme with grateful delight and welcome it as a concession 
of the first instalment of responsible Government. There is on the 
Other hand a clear pronouncement which adheres to the Congress 
League Scheme as the minimum instalment of responsible Govern¬ 
ment acceptable to the people. There is this to be said with regard, 
to this class of people that they are certainly logical in their attitude. 
The Congress League Scheme is the most authoritative formulation 
of what is acceptable to the country at the present stage and naturally 
•t is insisted on that in order to be self-respecting and serious in our 
pronouncements we must abide by it and cannot set it aside sitnplv 
because something which has a fascinating name but falls far short ^ 
of that scheme has been offered. Then there is a third class of 
people who have taken up an attitude which is midway between the 
two. They say that the Montagu-Chchusford Scheme as it is now 
docs not meet with their approval but th it mey are prepared to try it 
if certain alterations and modifications are made with regard to the 
details of that Scheme. 

With your leave I desire to point out .shortly what each of 
these 3 classes of people have solar said in support of their respec¬ 
tive views. I have noticed that the first group who hail thp. present 
Scheme with acclamation not only do not seem to apply their mind to 
the details of the scheme but appear to resent any criticism of tho-Jj 
, tails which might reflect upon the entire acceptance of the proposals 

i outained in the scheme. The inference seems irresistible, although ^ 
hope I am not doing them injustice, that they had made up their 


WiMsr^ 
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1 accept the scheme what it was without any thougntl 
i/s* 6r demerits. However, what maybe said’in ^favour 
■ of this group may be summarised* thus-.- Beginning wit, 
^higlfest functionary in the Government of India- i.e. the- Secretary of 
State and the Government in England:— 

(1) First, the salary of the Secretary of State is'to be placed on 
the British Estimates which means that his control of the Govern¬ 
ment in this country is to be opened to discussion in British Parlia¬ 
ment, thus providing a check by the British people in Parliament- 
assembled. 

(2) There i» to be a Standing Parliamentary Committee to 
inquire periodically into the affairs relating to the Government in 
this country, thus providing a machinery for watchfulness and periodic 
correction of the methods of Government pursued in India. It 
may be first noted that the Indian National Congress has for years 
past asked for these and there is thus a reasonable ground of 
satisfaction with these proposals. 

(3) I h ere is t0 be a periodical Royal Commission, the' first 
after 10 years, and the subsequent ones after 12 years, to watch 
the working of the Scheme now propounded and reyise the condi¬ 
tions then existing and the aptitude shown by the people for res^ 
ponsible Government, and if thought advisable, to broaden the power 
of responsible Government until the final goal of complete res¬ 
ponsible Government is secured to the people. But this has further 
to be said with regard to these Royal Commissions that they may r 
;1 though it is hoped otherwise, interfere and, instead of accelerating, 
retar- the progress of Self-Government on account of inaptitude 
in the exercise of the powers conceded. 

< 4 ) I here is a promise made of the grant of 33 per cent of 
the appointments in the Indian Civil Service with a proportionate 
increase of i-| per cent every year. 

(5) There is the promise of grant o{ King's Commissions 
in the Army. 

Then as to the Government of India : — 

(1) Increase in the number of elected members to about 100 
with elected majority to the extent of 2/3 and as regard the remain- 
ing 1/3 which is to be nominated not more than 1/3 of it can be 
officials. 


(2) A second chamber called the Council of State to consist of 50 
:nemb *rs—21 to^ be elected, 4 to be nominated non-oflicials and 2=; 
officials. The Viceroy to be the President and may appoint a Vice' 
President making the official number 27. 

( 3 J Provision for a joint session of the Legislative Assembly 
and the ( ouncil, and it is suggested that in such a Session there will 
be ;*n elected m-jjonty and under normal conditions the popular voice 
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\ haki' its wishes carried out except where the Governor- Ge 
]lo certify a Government bill necessary for peace, of 
1 Government, including “sound financial administration. 

Fixity of the financial contribution of the Provincial 

Governments; , 

(5) Withdrawal of the authority of the Indian Government as also 
of the Secretary of State from interference with transferred subjects. 

(61 Institution of a Priw-Council consisting of about 50 members. 

(7) Institution of a Council of the Indian Princes. 

(8) One more Indian Member of the Executive Council. 

(9) Appointment of permanent Secretaries of .the nature of 
the parliamentary Under-Secretaries. 

Then as to the Provincial Governments 

(1) Substantial elected majority in the Legislative Council ; the 
members to be elected on the basis of direct representation and on a 

broad franchise. . . . . 

(2) Complete control—Legislative, Administrative, and financial 

—over the transferred subjects. 

(3) A minister or ministers to be chosen from amongst the 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative Council- 

(4) Withdrawal of one of the European members of the Executive 
Council with the result that the Executive Council will consist of 
2 members, one being an Indian, with provision for a PP oint ^ 
of auditional members, to assist m the deliberations but ha g 

(0 The Minister or Ministers and the Governor to decide all 
questions affecting transferred subjects while the Governor and the 
Executive Council to decide all questions regarding reserved 
subjects. 

(6) Allocation of the provincial finances for the administration 
of reserved subjects the balance to be entirely at the disposal of the 
provincial Legislative Council. 

,v\ Limited powers of taxation and borrowing. 

( 8 ) Standing committee of the Legislative Council to be attached 
in the nermanent departments and groups of departments. 
l ° (9) P °The'formation of a Grand committee with a bare Govern¬ 
ment majority. „ , T ,. £ , 

Go) Provision for application to the Government of India after 

5 yHS,o! L Wnsfcr ffw ZtfjtfSZ “j££ 

minister will have to resign. t 

Local Self-Government i.e. complete popular control in local 
bodies to be at once instituted as far as possible. 
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The Extremist View. 



x , ave enumerated as shortly as I can the merits which 
sc eme possesses according to the first group of indivl- 
duals now let us similarly enumerate the views which have been 
pu orwar by the second group of individuals who are for total 
rejc^iono t le present proposals. They say that the Government 
? TK ^ instead of becoming amenable to greater popular control, 
in tact becomes not only more autocratic, but will be independent in 
certain directions of whatever control the existing constitution allows 
to the Legislative Council for, they say, the Government of India is to 
preserve indisputable authority on matters adjudged by it to be 
essential in the discharge of its responsibilities for peace, order and 



on as to what matters are to be adjudged as essential or'not'isemire- 
y ve k stcd ,n l k he G ° vernme nt of India ; it is to be the sole judge They 
further say, that tfm action of the Government of India is only subject 
to the control of the Secretary of State for India who again is responsible 
to the British Parliament which responsibility, however, has been 
iound to be practically illusory in the past and will probably be so in 
future. It is further pointed out by this group that although there is to 
be an c.ected majority in the Legislative Assembly, the Assembly will 
be powerless to interfere with the Government of India as it will have 
no control over the budget: it will practically have no effective voice 

* n m. -"edfrom theA^mblv ' S that if n0:>officia! member's bill 
not in a form which i h? r ’ whether originally introduced there or 
order and nood Gove ?ment thought prejudicial to peace, 

council ffivimr vernment and on the Governor-General in 
^ c ® rt 'ficate to this effect, the Bill would go. or go 

fnrm fine m C ° UnC ! 1 of State , flnd could only become law in the 
. , ‘- dl h ^ 0 further they say that the plenary power 
j ‘ n L governor General to certify legislative measures 
Zt P A L 0r ^ nances ,gft0re resoiutI ons arrived at by the Lc-isla- 
j. ' em J . v as 1 I lere recommendations. So the apparently 

° f ^stantial elective majority appears on 
Pvpr nr-p 0 rl * i I he promise of an additional seat in the 

• " e u " ounci , although at first sight appears to be a concession 
,n lavour o popular right, on examination appears to be of no 
value as the Governor-General is g ive n power to increase the 
total number of members of h s Fv ^ i a uie 

r:Tirr ,ions r h k z d ssjsss 

; : U NTr - irC , bcm * 'V‘, hd f awn - The resu,t thc >- ^creforc 

as regards the Government of India, is that there is 


no 


say, 
concession 
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ible Government; on the contrary it becomes 
ore pronounced degree. 


irre 



'Lfda ards theProvincial Government, they say, the scheme 

_rbus and unworkable and the suggestion that it takes a real 

step towards responsible Government is lound on examination to 
be absolutely imaginary. They point out, the minister or ministers 
although nominated from amongst the elected members are not 
immediately made responsible to the Legislative Council. The 
appointment is held for the life of the Council and for a period of 
five years the minister is subject to the control only of the 
Governor It is further pointed out, suppose the minister proposes 
a particular measure regarding some transferred subject which 
measure is in accord with the wishes of the Council ; the Governor 
is given the power to override the wishes of the Council and as the 
minister does not hold office subject to the control of the elected 
majority he cannot be compelled to resign and no vote of censure 
can be passed. Suppose, on the other hand, that the ministei 
proposes a measure in direct opposition to thg wishes of the C ouncil 
and gets the sanction of the Governor. The measure may .be 
carried out and the Popular Assembly is powerless to have its voice 
felt The Popular Assembly is to wait for five years and then to 
make an application to the Government of India to get its sanction 
to place the salary of the minister on the Estimates to be voted for 
yearly. If the Government of India does not entertain the application 
the Council must wait for another five years when there is to be 
the first periodic revision by a Statutory Commission. Ihey furtner 
cogentlv point out that assuming that they are right in thinking that 
the Scheme provide that the resolution of the Legislative Council or 
the Budget, so far as it affects any of the transferred subjects, is final 
and conclusive, if the Legislative Council should refuse to vote sup¬ 
plies for these subjects to maik their sense of disapprobation of the 
conduct of an offending minister with regard to any measure opposed 
to their wishes, there will be deadlock, the very deadlock which ha; 
been found to be sufficient for rejecting the Congress-League Scheme. 
They further point out that the cumbrous machinery provided for 

administration which apparently seems to avoid the vice of Govern¬ 
ment by compartment in reality prepetuates that vice in a more 
pronounced manner. They say that the appeal to mutual good¬ 
will, mutual forbearance, is really a pious wish and may appeal to 
be a council of perfection but will not bear a practical working 
which will give rise to endless friction. ) hey emphasise therefore 
that this is not a commencement of responsible Government, not an 
opportunity of a real trial of autonomy in the provinces, but at bc ; t 
a promise of a beginning at some indefinite time 

We now come to the third group of individuals for review. 
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eople say we will accept provided you amend and al^ 
vith regard to its details. I have been unable to fin (3 
•e the amendments and alterations they are seeking, bec& 
say unless alterations and amendments are made the scheme 
not meet the exigencies of the situation. 1 suppose therefore 
still wish to adhere to the Congress League Scheme and if 
do. their views are not essentially at variance with the second 
group of individuals. 


One other point I wish to mention. So far as I understand the 
views of all three groups are at one on this point that there 
are no materials for discussing the important questions of franchise 
of electorate and other matters which are not provided by the schetae 
but whic h are to be determined by certain committees hereafter. 

I have surveyed now the whole situation and it is for you to 
express your views. The practical way to discuss the various ques¬ 
tions will probably be by going into a Committee of the whole 
House and t the Committee stage to discuss privately amongst the 
members, then meet again in open conference with the Resolutions 
arrived at at the Committee stage. I am only making the suggestion ; 
it is for you to decide the procedure. 

Having presented for your consideration the three main points 
of view from which the Scheme can be judged as to the compara¬ 
tive merits of which you yourself will be able to decide better than 
i can do, I shall, with your permission, place before you my own 
views as I h ive been able to form them after a general survey of the 
Scheme for what they may be worth. • 

Tn the first place, I was one of the signatories to the Memoran¬ 
dum submitted by nineteen elected members of the Viceroy's Coun¬ 
cil in 1916. The proposals enumerated there were, as a matter of 
fact, adopted in the joint scheme of the Congress and the Moslem 
League at Lucknow. I gave my support to it at the Lucknow Con¬ 
gress which I attended for the first time after the unfortunate Surat 
split, and the one thing that tempted me to Lucknow was this one 
question of Self-Government which was proposed to be the chief 
item of consideration at that session of the Congress. This scheme 
was ratified last year in Calcutta by both the Congress and the 
Muslim League and I lent my humble support to its ratification. 
You are all aware that there was a desire in certain quarters to 
amend that scheme in the light of the Announcement of 30th 
August. But while favouring such amendment in certain directions 
f felt it my duty along with my other friends to stand by the 
C ongress League Scheme as representing our minimum demand 
*nd which we prayed should be accepted as the first stage in our 
|u ogress towards responsible Government. This was specially 
pressed upon the attention of the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu iij 


mist#,. 
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' ilfllomtWdress ,of the Congress and Muslim League as well/ 
v ib®&ddtiss of the Home Rule League, to both of which I was a !^_ 
%Nt|i|h4 Ssential features of which I also pressed in private mtervig^. 

' ::Lwas;granled. I adhere to those views. I find nothing either in 
the report or in the general situation in the country to lead me to 
alter or amend them. 

It is impossible therefore for me to support the present scheme 
which is frankly and admittedly built upon the assumption of the 
latent incapacity of our people for any measure of real responsible 
Government without being dishonest to myself, without stultifying my 
\-considered opinion, and being false to the beat inteiest of m> 
country and the Empire as I understand them. The scheme in brief 
,/plv unacceptable as it stands- without such radical modi 
ions as ’will be bound to change both its form and spirit and bring 
it in conformity with our scheme. It would be the merest affectation 
to deny that having entered into the present war with the avowed 
-object of protecting and securing the freedom of small nationalities 
-and advancing the principle of self-determination to all international 
relations and having invited the great American democracy to join 
this war for these objects, Great Britain could not help doing some¬ 
thing to justify her present position in India. If India accclaims 
the present Scheme as it is she will enable British statesmen to pro¬ 
claim to all the world that they have done for their own possessions 
•what thev are wanting the world to do. It would remove the on y 

moral pressure to which British statesmanship would be amenable 
for the early introduction of full responsible government in India. 

I don’t approve of the methods by which Mr. Montagu s com 
promise has been reached. We want the bureaucracy to lie e\en 
ually abolished. That is the meaning of responsible Government 
and the objective of British Policy. And it is ridiculous that the 
bureaucracy's view should be given the great importance that has 
.been given to it in the final solution of the question. When slavery 
was abolished no one thought of consulting the masters of the slaves 
If the masters had any prescriptive rights they were bought over, 
-o if the bureaucracy have any rights, they should be purchasad over, 
Wsuggested by Sir W. Wedderburn some time ago 

So far a^ I can judge, three views, as 1 have already indicated, may 
be takin oTthe duly before us. First, this scheme should be sum¬ 
marily rejected as "unworthy tor England to offer and disgraceful 
for India to accept”. Second, we may accept it with thanks, res- 
pectfully requesting in the meantime the consideration o our hombte 
suggestion for its amendment; and thirdly, declare that the scheme, 
as u is, is wholly unacceptable, but may be made acceptable if cert am 
fundamental changes are made in it on the lines ot the Congress 
ILeaguc Scheme* The first is the counsel oi courageous .statesman-* 
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second of timid expediency ; and the third seeks to{ 
promise between the two. But whether we accept thV 
, °r 1 es ® we have in either case to take 

t if * e democracy, and the one absolute con- 

the srhpmo qo -1 must by no means create any impression that 
acceptabTe^-s>has either been accepted by or is likely to bo 
menfal consul ,• " ha ‘ ev er decisions we may arrive at, these funda- 
musJ bo nn l > t ° nS $h0Uld ahvayS be clear 'y ke P‘ ^ view. There 
your resolutions InTh^^nr^ 0 ^’ "° half ' hearted assertions in 

nerSm W r rd ,u ef ,° re 1 r , esume my seat - As a matter of imperative 
in thp \ * * think we should demand the removal of all restrictions' 
delVl ^ y i 0f 0Ur representations going to England without further 
manr1,.r de “«> d s before the British democracy with your 

nomtme tl Z ^ su S& est . that b " fore you dissolve you should 

"BeLal o^ th e Pe Cnt ° f lhe Con e ress representatives- 

^o,.7 8 c ■ he Congress deputation and also adopt necessarv 
measures for givmg effect to these Resolutions. 


Proceedings- 

,, n ° n tbe . motion of Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjea the whole House 

Mr B C Tp Com ™ lUee ' There was a ve ry heated debate on 
V; B * C : 1 aI s resolution 1 “That the proposals as a who'e ire 
jisappomting and unacceptable and do not meet the exigencies of 
t , e Sl nation. \ arious amendments were moved by the members of 
^ r ni “‘ff ? arty " hich "ere all rejected. The resolution,vas 
C Tnf hy A ^ r 5 ssr f Chakrava rti, B. K. Lahiri, H N Dutt 

^ “Aoi f f N - t,-T m c a" hile 5 

is Of opSn that tL Ik d f * olloW8 —‘‘That this Conference 
c h lT“ ion that , the scheme of the Viceroy and the Secretarv nf 

^eal steM a tow^d ng “ d u " sati ?, fac * 0I 7 and'does not present anv 
almost the Xl n responsible Government. This was carried by 
-umost the whole House only 10 voting against it. 
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The Madura Ramnad Conference, 


27 July-1918. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

In the course of his address the President, Mr. C- P Rania 

Swaini Aiyer said 

We are face to face with tremendous issues. The first and most 
predominant affecting the well-being and future of the whole Empire, 
is the long drawn out agony of the battle-fields of France. It is a 
matter of gratification and hope that the strong tide has now begun 
to turn, and that the offensive of the Allies has now replaced the wild 
rush of German attack. Whilst expressing our satisfaction at this 
posture of affairs is it not nevertheless felt and felt deeply, by every 
thinking Indian that the resources of this country were not husbanded 
and utilised as they easily might have been, and its man-powei availed 
of in the interest of the Empire and of this land ? It i *5 impossible 
aloso to refrain from an expression of disappointment that in spite of 
the labours of the Delhi Conference and its recommendations, only 
a half-hearted and grudging response has been made to the demand 
that Indians should be placed in the matter of army recruitment, 
pay and promotion on the same level with every other British 
Subject. Even now it is not too late, by arousing properly the 
self-respect of Indian manhood, to enlist the material that lies to 
hand. If the artificial distinctions between martial and non-martial 
races are swept away, and the insatiable demands of red-tape are 
discarded for a moment and a well-thought out scheme of army- 
reorganisation and enlistment with non-official help is inaugurated, 

I feel confident that the War will not and cannot last long. In this as 
in other topics franker co-operation can still be invited and with 
signal success. It is gratifying to notice that such a cautions 
statesman as Sir S. P. Sinha has stated that it India had been 
and industrially advanced and self-contained country, on a par with 
other great wealth-producing countries, she would have been the 
chief emporium of military stores and ammunition and ordnance, 
sufficient not only for her own requirements, but for export to 
the Far East and the Dominions. 
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The Reform Scheme- 

in importance with this subject—and I say this ttelj 
y- is the one on which the thoughts of this Conference wih 
- converge. The War has been proclaimed to be a fight 
between the forces making for liberty and those, making for 
despotism : and it is true that it has given a great stimulus, to 
Indian political hopes and aspirations. It is a task of supereroga¬ 
tion to justify the concentration of attention on the matter of the 
Constitutional reforms, when the framers of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
eport themselves admit that in spite and perhaps because of the 
, ar > t “ ere ai ’e strong reasons for not postponing the considerations 
ot necessary political changes in this country. We are met to-day 
primarily to deliberate upon and express an opinion on the Report 
which has now been published by the Government, embodying 
the proposals for the reconstruction of the Government of India 
ind of Provincial administrations. It is conceded that a new policy 
I s in, ^ tab le and essential ; it is freely admitted, to go no further 
oack, that the ?.Iinto-Morley Scheme was essentially at fauh, based 
lS 51 was on a very narrow franchise and indirect elections, and on a 
wrong and obsolete theory of administration It is common ground 
dial not only was the Executive not responsible to the Legislature, 
bui that all powers were intended to remain and did remain with the 
Government. All legislation was really officialised, and the sphere 
ol action of the Councils was circumscribed, and the Provincial settle- 
memo rendered it narrower in scope. In practice and certainly in 
Theory the local Governments were subject to no influence excepting 

* lat o t ie Government of India, and the Government of India in turn 

m r ,fJi gatl0n SaV V° the Secretary of State. It is impossible 
^ i g M ge • the Montagu-Chelmsford Report when it 
‘ u le °|d conditions in the following manner : “Parliament 
Z L .i geS W , Cre ,n ’^ ate d and adopted in the Councils up to the 
P nt where they caused the maximum, of friction, but they stopped 
snou at the point where by having a real sanction behind them, 

* it) begin to do good. Responsibility is the savour of popular 

oO\« lnrnent and that savour the present Councils wholly lack ” 
i he Report very wisely recognises that the Councils must have real 
am tangible work to do, and that there must further be a number 
a j entitled to call, and interested in calling, into account 

itji i presemaiives. Moreover, after the introduction of the 
or ey-Mmto constitution, there was no large and comprehensive 
programme even of Local Self-Government undertaken, and there 
lrl\ !‘° ’bemusing of financial administration. Both as to legislation 
h i L° ca ^ Imperial Governments were sometimes 

IH1 rao 1 c of,en °bMructivc. In this state of things it is 

r tba< throughout il,e country there arose a continuous- 
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idually increasing demand for a thorough change 
/ion and structure of government ; but throughout, it occu 
to the constituted authorities in England nor in Ind 
'recognise the new factors in the situation and to provide for them ; 
and the result, therefore, was that instead of the Government making 
and placing before the country a definite scheme for discussion 
and criticism, it became the duty of representative institutions in 
the land to meet together and evolve a scheme of their own. It 
has been said and will be said to the end of time, that neither the 
Indian National Congress nor the Muslim League is representative 
of t h e people, and that the number of men who really ask for free 
Institutions is very small. But it one service has been done 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, it is this, namely, that it has de¬ 
finitely and unequivocally recognised the status and position of these 
great political organisations, and the true meaning of the demands of 
the educated classes and the really popular and representative 
character of their creed. It has further pointed out that the only 
possible policy for India is to work towards the formation of a 
Self-Governing India, and that “the placid pathetic contentment ol 

the masses is not the soil on which Indian Nationhood will grow." 
At the risk of repeating what has often been stated, let me again 
emphasise the circumstance that when the momentous experiment 
was made of the grant of Self-Government to the Plnlhpines the 
number of persons entitled to take part in the elections was painfully 
small in comparison with the total population. But the trial was 
nevertheless made and with undoubted efficacy, as indeed was the 
case with similar political experiments both in France and in England. 
Thus then it must be conceded on all hands that a departure must 
be made without reference to the trite arguments regarding the im- 
pefecl education, general and political, of the people of this country. 
This granted, the next problem to be faced is one of method and 
of means. The means adopted by the C ongress-League Scheme 
were firstly to insist upon the effectiveness of popular representatives 
in the Indian and Provincial Legislative Council elected on a b.oad 
fanchise such effectiveness being secured by their being in n 
substantial majority, and by their being given freedom of legislation, 
subject to certain vetoes exercisable by the head ot the Province the 
Governor-General and the Crown. The next mean., Adopted to 
secure the end in view was to confer on these Councils control over 
the finances of the country so as to utilise and develop the resources 
of the land. The Councils were, however, not given the power of 
turning the Executive out of office. The anticipated results of th«* 

1 \>n r rress-League Scheme where • first, the maintenance, L»v a 
•erics of carefully framed provisions, of British su 2era:mv an ■ 
military control and secondly, *ubjec to this paramount consider..- 
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iplication of the same liberalising ideas to the Gov 
^ia as to the Provincial Governments. 




The Congress League Scheme. 

^ ne § r ? at source controversy in relation to the Congress- 
JLeague Scheme . as the technical non-responsibility of the Ministry 
° r t ^. e . xecutlve > »-he Legislature. I am not going to reiterate the 
provision* tending in favour of the Legislature, so as to maintain 
Ho portion against the Executive and the provisions tending in 
avour of the Executive itself; but the scheme was evolved in full 
consciousness of the fact that there were more solutions than one 
•-0 the problem of Self-Government, and that Self-Government was 
neither syronymous with nor inseparable from responsible Govern¬ 
ment as understood in Great Britain. It was felt in fact that very 
often the complete and absolute responsibility of the Ministry to the 
Legislature tends to the production of crude measures, and it has 
often been pointed out that both in the United States and Switzer¬ 
land, the plan suggested by the Congress has been worked with 
success. As I have often stated recently, the scheme was evolved 
with an eye to those who wanted to build on existing foundations, 
and there are many who arefirmly convinced that the establishment 
of a permanent body, which carries on the administration of public 
artairs subject to the periodical and effective impinging on it of the 
-egislative will t is a system on the whole better adapted to the 
conditions of the country th in what is called Responsible Government 
in the narrower sense. However this may be, in framing the 
Montagu-Cheltnsford Report, those responsible for it have, as I have 
sa.d elsewhere recognised and conceded the following points made¬ 
fy die exponents of the Congress-League demands, namely 

elected Legislative Coundtaf ** ofit ** Popularly 

2 ‘, 9 0vernment by Executive Councils with a large Indian non- 
ofheial element. 


^satisfactory nature in many cases of nominations to- 
such Executive Councils by the Governor. 

t The need ^ for increasing the number of members in the 
Legislative Councils and the broadening of the franchise. 

5. The representation of important minorities. 

The separation of Provincial and Imperial finance, involving 
the provincialisation of judicial revenue, excise and land revenue and 
the consequent segregation of the Provincial from Imperial finances. 

* here is also no doubt that the appointment of a Parliamentary 
;, j0u 1 ”V t ’, e and the transference of the Secretary of State’s salary to 
uie lJrinsh Estimates are great political gains, as is the abolition 
e rac ‘ a bar in public services and their Indianisation 
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hedged round with restrictions in pB 
\)/ck{\on as are these long over-due reforms. It must be res 
ed in this discussion that according to the new plan the Imp 
Illative Assembly has a two-thirds majority of elected members, 
which is undoubtedly an advance, though in the circumstances of 
the case and with a Second Chamber, one is entitled to ask that it 
•should be predominantly elected. The enlargement of the powers 
of interpellation, the provision that rules of business may be 
amended by the Council itself, the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, and the Parliamentary 
Commission contemplated by the proposals are all notable steps 
forward. 


Dissent from Congress League Scheme, 

The Report dissents from the Congress-League Scheme on the 
following points : It insists on removing the bar to the appointment 
of members of the Indian Civil Service to Governorships and Mem¬ 
berships of Councils. It does not favour the view that the Indian 
members should be chosen by election, in spite of the circumstance 
that it is conceded that nominations in the past have not always 
^iven satisfaction. The Report would do away with the safeguards 
fn relation to communal legislation. It insists that the Executive 
must be in a position to secure the money necessary for its essential 
purposes, irrespective of the Legislature, and it denies validity to 
resolutions, holding the view that the veto is an illusory safeguard. 
Summarising the position, the framers of the Report think that the 
essence of our project is “an Executive theoretically responsible to 
the Secretary of State but practically divided ; a Legislature respon¬ 
sible to the electorate, and a distribution of power which enables the 
Legislature to paralyse the Executive without having power to re¬ 
move it”. This criticism involves three objections. The answer 
to the first would be that the responsibility of the Executive N not 
necessarily dependent upon the method of recruit)nent. The answer 
to the second and to the third wobld be that the plan has been 
tried elsewhere and with comparative success, and that the i. r. spon- 
sibilitv of the Executive would, under the scheme, be limiled as to 
time, and by the powers of the Legislature to ask ^questions. to raise 
debates, and carry resolutions. The power of the Executive is 
secured by the ultimate financial control vested in the Government 
in the introduction of money bills, and by other safeguards including 
veto and dissolution. 

There is for the first time found in a State document the con¬ 
fession that European theories as to limits of State activity are in¬ 
applicable to the nascent resources and industries of this Inal 
There is further the recognition of the position that the Government 


mtSTQy 
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fisc its responsibility for fostering industrial progfessL 
development, though, unfortunately, the important? 

_ , y the Indian ta riff policy with sole regard to India’s requ 1 
tnent^and future has been minimised. To review the position 
might be saio : in the main, the Report is, in spite of the injustice 
done b y lt: . t0 Indian political instincts as maifested in the past, a 
sympathetic summary of the present necessities and an adequate 
rcsunic of the inadequacy to acknowledge that those who have signed 
the Report have been obviously and distinctly actuated by a real 
desire to achieve Responsible Government by stages. But whilst' 
tno Report is entitled to this tribute, it at the same time, as I have 
>:rid elsewhere, proceeds on the fundamental position that careful 
mentorship and periodical stock-taking ought to be the essential 
future programme. The Report affirms that political capacity can 
only come through the exercise of political responsibility* But the 
bestowal of such responsibility has not proceeded on the footing 
of creating initiative, political vigour and practical energy Respect 
for what is supposed to be instantly practicable has in the proposals 
outweighed most other considerations. In this state of things f 
conceive it to be our duty and indeed the proposals themselves 
have invited the exercise of it, to point out how and in what respects 
the Scheme as framed fails to give effect to the principles which 
underlie the Congress-League Scheme, and which are, as a matter 
ct fact, practically conceded to be valid in the Report under 
consideration. I incline very strongly to the view that the imaginary 
tears and threats of imminent catastrophes, held out by some of our 
political antagonists, must have been responsible for the present 
tvT '-I ' “ e f P r °P° saIs - , r venture to doubt whether the 
m a tran™L A ( ? " 2 f 0th ’ n T volves necessarily the introduction 
sense ° a Ministry responsible in the British 

m r /° tbe Legislature. The net result of the proposals is that 
the Government of Ind,a .s practically left untouched, and the 
m reduction ot the Council of State and the powers vested in it of 
independent action and the certifying powers of the Governor-General 
nuke of the popular Legislative Assembly a body whose powers in 
theory are non-existent, though in practice it may exercise some 
influence or persuasion. Moreover, there are no stage- 
,lxed \ or the liberalising of the Government of India, and the 
t ommission of Enquiry is given no specific mandate. There is a- 
total absence of any indication of any automatic change in this 
sphere. 


\. A ar as re £ ards tbe Government of India, the Legislative 
^unbly f has > no d° u bt, a majority of elected members ; but even 
a i.m n K r f or argument’s sake that the Council of State has a liberal 
constitution for a Second Chamber, yet it must not be forgotten that 
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^ers exercisable bv the Council of State are such 
Assembly may easily be reduced to a cipher. The conS 
gf$W power is often the best means of securing its proper exd 
m fact, as has been rightly pointed out by the Honourable Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, whilst the authors of the Report condemn, 
the Morley-Minto reforms for the attitude of irresponsible criticism 
introduced by them, the same Report insists on the authority of the 
Government of India remaining indisputable, while the Legislative 
Councils are to be given merely greater opportunities of “influenc¬ 
ing' the Government. The large powers vested in the Governor- 
General in Council by reason of the certificate procedure are such 
that whatever the opinion of public representatives may be, the 
Supreme Government can carry out any measures. I agree with 
those who believe and advocate the view that the import of the 
announcement of His Majesty’s Government must be that an advance 
should be made simultaneously in the Provincial and in the Supreme 
Governments. 


Fiscal Autonomy. 

Above all, it must be remembered that the industrial and eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the world in the immediate future are likely to 
be such that this land has no chance in the struggle for existence, 
unless allowed to regulate her fiscal policy with exclusive advertance 
to her own interests. Fiscal independence is a matter of vital 
moment and of all-absorbing interest to us, and it would be im¬ 
possible with a sense of equanimity to commit our future to the 
tender mercies of forthcoming Imperial Tariff Conferences. Fiscal 
autonomy is not only an advantage but, to the minds of most thin¬ 
kers on the subject, is a condition precedent to the economic 
existence of our people. The proposals therefore have been deeply 
disappointing in so far as they do not concede this all-important right 
to India. 

What is our Duty ? 

This being so. what is our duty ? There are those who say, and 
with considerable logic, that a scheme not based nor developed on 
the lines of the demands formulated by ourselves and proclaimed as 
our irreducible minimum must be rejected in into. On the other 
hand, there are others who would somewhat facilely accept the assu¬ 
rance that periodical Commissions would remedy any evils that may he 
found at present, and that as a first step towards the fulfilment of the 
promise contained in the announcement, the present Scheme mvi\ 
be accepted. In coining to a decision on the point, confronted a- 
we are with these two views, it seems to me that on the one hand, wr 
must bear in mind that the Report itself in its present form oa 
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rmcjtf'lhc support of tried public workers and sympaH 
eplSMof Indian conditions and is pm forward with the assent] 
of the Vi< eroy’s Council (including in it that unflinching 
^Sir Sankaran Nair), of the members of the Secretary of 
'wcne’a Council, and of the members of the Montagu deputation. it 
has secured the benediction cf the British Congress Committee, and 
s being advocated here and in England and by men of weight and 
position, though not always in a spirit of conciliation and good 
temper. The ignorance of the British Democracy as to Indian 
onditions,and the attitude of the British Press and of men like 
Commander Wedgwood, are also matters to be earnestly reflected 
"pon, especially as we are now unable to influence English opinion. 

' >n the other hand, it would be folly to forget that the Scheme itself 
. put forward only tentatively, and that suggestions and criticisms 
ire invited, and also that nothing has happened to modify or weaken 
our sense of the imminent and urgent necessity for a reorganisation 
ot our political institutions, and for an insistence, subject no doubt 
o safeguards, on the great and vital principles of the adequate 
representation of the people at large in Legislative Councils to which 
the Executive must he fairly and directly subordinate in legislation 
an 1 in the control of finance. In this state of things and if we are 
-o act as practical men, it seems to me to be clear that the courses 
Ijjpcn to us would be threefold, (i) To insist on the Congress-League 
• Civine, adding to it such features as may to us appear desirable, 
and modifying it in such respects as may appear to us expedient, on 
ihe basis of the criticisms levelled against it from the time of its 
inception. (2) I he evolution of a new Scheme altogether. (3) The 
pftgUauon for the modification of the proposals now presented for 
>m, so as to embody in them those ideals which aie to us 
ial, and also so as to eliminate from these proposals features 
seem calculated to produce friction or retard political growth, 
icond proposal, can, for various considerations, be dismissed 
me, as npt being within the range of practical politics ; and as 
-n the first and the third, I feel that the difference is in reality 
verbal than practical, and I mvself incline, in all humility, * to 
w that in order to enlist all available forces in our favour and 
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aside our efforts as dictated by merely idealistic insis^^c’ 
Virtues of our own programme, and would also not c 
to matters of detail and frame-work. If such a line 1 
m is taken * I feel fairly confident that the unfortunate cleavages 
of opinion, which have a tendency to be manifested at all critical 
moments of our history, will tend to disappear, and all parties in the 
countrv will sink small differences and unite in a demand which will 
be insistent and urgent that the constitution of this land may be so 
altered as to make a beginning in the direction of Self-Government 
and self-determination. Tentatively, and more as the basis of 
discussion than as any final verdict upon a question beset with in- 
numberable difficulties, I have ventured to suggest certain modifea- 
lion in the Government proposals which, if granted, would secure 
in the main the objects we have in view. The final decision 


will, of necessity, rest on 
of the Muslim League, 
economic future of the 
unanimity and harmony 


the Special Congress and the Session 
on whose labours the political and 
land will greatly depend, and whose 
are therefore matters of the greatest- 
moment. The task of'this and like Conferences will be to prepare 
the ground for the work to be done by the Congress and League, 
and make all possible contributions in the shape of tresh points of 
view and solutions. Our attitude, I would say, will be that ve are 

not satisfied with the proposals now before us, and that as ihcy 

stand they will not achieve their avowed object, and the least that c<ui 
be done to compass the ends suggested by the announcement in 
Parliament is to modify them on the lines suggested by us. 

The Time Limit- 

I would in the first place, ask that a time limit should be fixed 
wiihin which full Responsible Government should be realised 
India, and would endeavour to shorten the intermediate pern, 
between the successive stages. 1 would next plead that the sch« i 
wrongly perpetuates the present unequal treatment of the various* 
Provinces, and the unfair adjustment regarding them wh 
to revenue and expenditure, both between the Imperial and PmvIn- 
ci al Govegnme-ns on the one hand and the various 1 rovmccs on ihc 


i he 


next 
are vci*v 
press the 


other. 1 No revision is possible under the proposals until 
Committee meets after ten years. \\ c m this I reside icy 
hard hit by the arrangement m this matter, ana m 
view that an equitable re-adjustment should be enectea. 

I would, next restrict the certificate of the Governor-General 
ml 1 to those cases where the interests of peace and tranquility r - 
,.,;ire it. This means that the certificate of the Governor-G .-ml 
in Council should have no application excepting as io mca^uivu 
which directly bear upon the peace and order 0 * the conning and nil. 
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apartments would be within the plenary jurisdiction* 
legislature. If this is granted, the Council of State 
i be the final arbiter in legislative matters. I would next advocate 
Indian Legislative Assembly should have control over Cus¬ 
toms and Tariffs, thus making the fiscal autonomy of India a fait 
acomph. I will also plead for the voting on the budget by the 
legislature itself, excepting as to the heads relating to army and 
navy. In the Executive Council of the Viceroy, I would insist on 
at least three members being Indians. With regard to Provinces* 
1 would plead that if the system of reserved and transferred subjects 
should be introduced at all, the former should be confined to those 
departments on which the safety of the country and its peace 
dep nd. and that it should be provided that complete provincial 
autonomy should be created, and the reserved subjects should he 
transferred, in five vears. 


He then referred to a memorandum which he has prepared on 
the Montford Report, and strongly objected to the Grand Committee 
procedure*which, he said, is sure to produce deadlocks. He wouid 
also strongly deprecate the appointment of Ministers without port 
folio. As regards the view often advanced that the Congress League 
.Scheme was the irreducible minimum, he said that in matters of 
o’ th ; kind compromises arc not only allowable, but are expedient. 
HAs has been often pointed out, the main defect in the new 
proposal:* is their disinclination to vest real responsibility and power 
in tL representatives of the people. Let us strive to bring about a 
cL. nvhis attitude, and let us so define and formulate our 
toman- that they may be accepted as practical and constructive 

lions. But these suggestions are all made only and frankly 
•s a//j alter and as a basis for compromise and concerted National 
action. if our opponents will not admit our principles, of course 
thcu‘ will be no need for any adjustment in our view point. It may 

as >r N. G. Chandavarkar states, that the history of constitutions 
i a bundle of seeming inconsistencies, but this is no reason why an 
inconsistent or contradictory position should he accepted without a 
corres ] ' ndi.ng advantage. 

L, in the spirit sought to be indicated above, all public men 
in this country discuss and seek to modify these proposals, 
perhaps hear less of the formation of new Leagues and abstention 
from the Congress, and the casting of undignified reproaches upon 
weighty organisations and the bandying of uncomplimentary remarks 
Surdy the time-has gone by when personal equations ought to count, 
and m the face of the organised opposition of our relcnlies* enemies 
in Enyhi!Vi, the tremendous resources and influence at the disposal 
of bodie: li! .<• ih..: Indu-JBritish Association, and the croaking* of the 
reactionaries amongst us, official and non-official, is there a task 
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nt than the closing of our rank.->, and the p 
ness of tlr.it solidarity of thought and feeling which 
our political work in spite of superficial an<l, I may 
temperamental differences ? 

He then referred to the Resolutions of the Govt, of India on 


add. 


Self-Govt which, he deplored, are either too late or premature. Large 
and comprehensive plans on these matteiVhe arged, should not be in¬ 
augurated while new schemes of constitutional reforms are or: the anvil. 

The same remarks more or less apply to the policy indicated in 
the proposals in regard to education, as to which it is stated that it 
is part of the political advance that educational policy should he 
transferred hito Indian hands. In spite of this statement, no practi¬ 
cal suggestions have been made for handing over the control oi 
education to us, and such pious aspirations are often an excuse for 
stagnation unless they crystallise into definite legislative programmes. 


The Rowlatt Report 

Before concluding, it will be my duty to advert briefly to the 
Report of the Rowlatt Committee. The Committee, no doubt, 
finds that the .revolutionary movement has been confined to certain 
particular areas; but as to its recommendations of meaiulSB 
punitive and preventive, there will be unanimity of opinion that it 
goes far beyond the necessities of the situation, even as presented 
bv the Report itself, and that the changes of substantive law sugges¬ 
ted by it are drastic and uncalled-for, and that the so-called prev 1 
the emergency measures and the powers to be assumed by Ik 
G overnment there under ore such as will in the present condinon 
of things tend to complicate instead of easing the situation. The 
inauguration of special legislation will only, in the opinion of many 
competent to speak on the matter, drive sedition underground. 1 
purposely resist the temptation of r • luting the inaccurate history 
and class hatred that underlie a portion of the Report. 

There is one argument which is inevitably and perennially 
utilised in answer to all demands for a progressive policy. . 
that catastrophic changes are to be depecated ; but tlu* truth must 
not be lost sight of that though familiarity is a great help, ynt. in the 
language of Mill : “There are abundant instances in which the whole 
people have been eager for untried things. To kindle a desire lor 
them is a necessary part of the preparation for political growth. To 
recommend and advocate a particular institution or a form 01 
government and set its advantages in the strongest light is one ol 
the inodes, often the onh mode, of bringing about the fitness lor it. M 

And when all is said and done, is it not true that onh’ inr alfinnn 
lion and courageous pursuit of a great ideal can help us in tl > nu.it 
of a new life. 
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r tw/ Democracy of the future will involve association insle 
d will be based on a fresh philosophy of existence, whic 
appears to be the only means.of regeneration vouchsafed to 
^Tcrc opposition, mere criticism, hills but does not give life, and 
m the words of Mazzini when u opposition declares a principle to be 
dead it takes its seat upon the dead body and stirs no further. Only 
u new ideal can thurst the corpse aside, and move forward in its 
:;uest for the vito ttuova.” 

So let those who have pledged themselves to the progressive realisa- 
uon of Responsible Government remember, in the language of John 
Morley, when he was the philosopher and before he became a cabinet 
minister, that the time has always come, and the season is never unripe, 
T.ot only for the announcement of the fruitful idea but for its realisa 
>' »n. Truth, to quote Bacon, is the daughter of time*. 1 o compro¬ 
mise with principle and act as if the.truth were not evident is to 
<*>:t in :u ish beginnings. On our part let us remember that in political 
as in other matters the question is often not relcvent whether we 
can make others agree with us. We can only gel them to do so, if 
:t be possible on any terms, by persistency in our principles , history 
dial chronicles success often embody the history of strenuous 
minorities. 
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Madras Provincial Conference* 

Special Session 3 Aug. 1918. 

Mrs- Besant’s Speech- 

Mr<i Resant chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegates referred to the Reforms in the following words.— 

The Mdntagu-Chelmsford Reforms are a slow eighteenth 
century coach, lumbering along the highroad suitable enough, 
perhaps if they had then been introduced, for the slow days 
of a bve-gone century ; but we are in a century ot swift mail 
trains and aeroplanes, and we must travel swiftly it we are 
not to be left hopelessly in the rear. The war, we may hope, 
is not going to last even to the end of the first o the proposed 
1 „ orrn. vptwe are told that the Reforms an- not 

to“be taken as “implying that there can be established by that 
)? Responsible Government in the Provinces’’ (para aO.t 

Sport) &o the Government of India “the line beyond which out 
prindples forbid us to go” continues “the use of the special machi¬ 
nery of Autocracy”, confining it “to essential cases of which the 
Autocracy is to be the judge ; leaves to that Autocracy the power to 
carry measures against the will of the Legislative Assembly ‘ in the 
discharge of its continuing responsibility for th< Rood Go 
of the land” ; does “not offer responsibility to elected members olj 
the Legislative Assembly’’ ; defines “the sphere in which toe Oo\un- 
ment will defer to the wishes of the elected members not bv 
if , directions in a schedule, as we have done in the Provinces, 

by a general prescription 

interior I’oara 2 8<) Report). That is to say, the sphere is nm .It m 
ed • it would have been simpler and franker to have said s" ; >u c 
JKgTcLLiori Scheme mete. » f»<* t 

people ?„to lfl!nd K ness to the hideous object beneath tlie dmpery . nt 

into a sentence, this Scheme sees India, m the dwtunt ts a 

srroup of separate autonomous States, under > ' ■ g 

Autocracy, which is the sole judge of its own powers Cher again 
that sad vision of a conglomerate of separate and therefore 
less States, under a central foreign Autocracy ue onlv really ftee 


thing in the future, India—w . the Nationalists, m-t up 
vision of a Free Nation, self-ruling, one and indivisible 


the splendid 
, with Fro* in- 
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fcninisirai ,*c units, which no more destroy her unity 



/destroy the unity of the Province, standing- out "as 
Nation among the other Nations of the world,' shaping hTr 

— , V nv ’ * lv,n S he r own bfe, our Bharatavarsha, our Bharatamata 
our glorious Motherland. 

It a ill be seen that the two visions are incompatible. Let India 
choose which she will. The choice must be made now, for we stand 
a, toe parting of the ways. Accept the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
as it is and you enter on the road which you cannot escape from 
whtch leads to the line beyond which its. authors cannot go a per¬ 
petual slavery which can only be broken by Revolution- Introduce 
mto it the essential features of the Congress League Scheme, as a 
tirst short step, which will give you the power to take your other steps 
as s-.i.t./ as you please to Self-Government, accepting the time limit 
rendered, necessary by the war, and you enter on the road which leads 
to ilifi Nationalist vision, dU f> 

L V en n°-f° fUlly thc l , rUth p 0 i nted out ]) y m y friend and co-worker 
■Mi. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, of the need of the clear cold liHu 
ot the Intellect, that we may see our way ; and I add, what he I a 
sure, would also endorse fully, that the Intellect must be iljumb 
nntjd by the high Emotion of Patriotism, which impels to Action 
aiong the road chosen by the Intellect—for Intellect, Emotion 
Action, are the inseparable constituents of human Consciousness* 

I say to each one of you, therefore, Sons and Daughters of Iridi i 
m the words of Goethe, * 


tile 


oner 


t Ml 


ii 4 , . Choose Well 

T eci e , my our deliberations, which are the • features of 
" rrn” Ue S( ;heme f hat you deem it essential to insist on 
the Bill now drafting:which is to be laid before Parlia! 
. is better to concentrate on a few salient points, which, if 
; . "f mthemselves eliminate the remaining most objection- 
caiures. than to scatter our forces over a number of minor dc- 
roni m y ow £ standpoint, the following are the essentials of the 
Scheme which must be included in the Pill - l 
tie for the wording if we secure the facts. 

Enlarged Legislative Councils, on broad franchise, with 
.uitial) majority of elected members. Mnhammetlafi 
ton as detailed in the Joint Scheme. 

Control over budget, entailing subordination of Executive to 
iun , and giving fiscal autonomy. 

Scheme reserved to the Indian Government sole control 
foreign Affairs. Army and Navy, Political Relations the 
tnV ih- ar and - ^ cac !;’ u?l1 llj '-* entering into Treaties/ thus 

slont Sch'.m’ a l' C ° f subjects; but the Montagu- 

O-uu. has extended ii most unreasonably. 
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! first demand is given in ilie Moniagu-Chelmsford S< 

/as regards the. proportion of Muhammadans to be ele 
granting of special electorates in all Provinces. On UTese 
we must stand by our Muhammadan brethren as agreed. 
It is vital to the Muhammadans to support the Congress in this, as 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme gives them less than was agreed 
to in the Congress League Scheme. 

The second gives fiscal autonomy a “sine qua non" Without 
this ihe Executive is supreme, with it the Legislature. As a con¬ 
cession we might agree that in the Provinces a fixed sum, calcu- 
latfed on the average expenditure of five years before the Y\ ar. on 
police law and justice, should be at the disposal of the Executive 
and out-side the control of the Legislature for the lifetime of 
the first Legislative Council, and that these should be reserved to 
the Executive. It is also arranged in both Schemes, th 
amount from provincial revenues shall be allocated to the Govern- 
it of India, and that the Local and Indian Legislative Councils 
and Assembly shall control respectively Provincial and Indian reve¬ 
nues and expenditure, there being no divided heads of revenue. 

Thus in the Provinces, all the Departments, except law, police 
md justice should be placed in the hands of Ministers who should 
be chosen by the Governor-in-Council from the elected m nU rs 
of the Legislative Council, and they should be irremovable, as m the 
Congress-League Scheme, for the lifetime of the Council. Ihe 
Legislature would control the v hole Budget except the two fixed 
allocations and under these circumstances the Grand Committees 
would have nothing to do and would disappear. The Governor 
flight advise with his Ministers, but not control them. 

The third is granted in the Provincial Councils, but the demand 
that the Indian half should be elected is refused. I think we might 
let that go, if all subjects except law, police and justice are n 
the hands of elected members of the Council, in whom control 
of the budget is vested, and if these also come into the h-.mdv 
of the Legislature automatically, at the end of five year*, nuking 
Provincial Autonomy complete. 

In the Indian Government, half the Executive should be uh -i\ 
And if the work be heavy, one or more Ministers might V <.lrled 
from the elected members of the Assembly. Mc.l a -o a uxco 
,ui„, calculated as before, should be allocated tiff the subjects' 
reserved in the Congress-League Scheme; in^ addition we may 
grant to the Executive Council, half Indian, tae care 
tranquillity and the safety of the country, seeing that 
-> t concern jd with these. I say “safely of the country 
‘good government/’ because the latter phrase, like the 
’exes " urn's be stretched to include anything. 


of peace*. 

ihe -Anay 

■ 

‘public id- 
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Indian Budget must be under the control of the Assent 
/regards the fixed sum granted, and Customs, Tariff 
__ must be specially retained in its hands, lest any attempt 
lould bi made to bring* these within peace, tranquillity and safety, 
in view of the resistance of the non-official European community 
to the necessary re-arranging of Indian finance with a view to 
Indian interests. 


One point of great importance must be remembered, that no 
power must be transferred from Parliament and the Secretary ot 
State for India to the Indian Government, nor to the Provincial 
Governments, until the latter are responsible to the electorates. 

V. r ilh the powers thus secured, we might leave to the Councils 
aided by strenuous outside agitation and the inevitable hurrying of 
events, the gaining of complete Self-Government in the Reconstruc¬ 
tion c/ th' Commonwealth after the War. But foi this, we must 
distinctly declare that we do not accept the Bill as it stands/ and that 
even with the changes proposed we regard it as unsatisfactory, since 
it deals only with the first short step, absolutely negates the National 
Autonomy we claim, and states, in so many words, that the 
•‘machinery of Autocracy’’ is not to be abolished but merely to be 
restricted in its area. We declare once more that we will not sell 
our birthright of National freedom for this mess of autocratic 
pottage, with its crumbs of partial local liberty floating in it. The 
worlu is tired of Autocracy, and is to be made fit, in India as else- 
v, i ;re, “lor free men to live in.” Great Britain alone cannot be 


allowed to perpetuate it within her Empire and unti 1 it is abolished 
biur. as elsewhere, India will remain in a state of unrest. 

conclude by asking you to survey as a whole the policy of 
to eat Britain in regard to the Reforms. 

, On August 20th, 1917, she prorlaimed, as the goal of her policy 
liv establishment of “Responsible Government in India.” The 
Report establishes the continuance of the “machinery of Autocracy 
in fndia, with shreds and patches of local freedom, liable indefinitely 
Gn u Britain’s choice, to extension, retraction, and uncertainty of 
attainment without any limit of time. The Reforms were to be 
published for discussion in Great Britain and India. To make clis 
cession one-sided in Great Britain the Government permits unbridled 
lice: - of misrepresentation to Lord Sydenham and his anti-British 
A ‘OLU'iion, but stops Indian Deputations, over-riding the Viceroy • 
it ‘hen circulates the Report, with amass of non-historical matter 
ftiviog the bureaucratic view o India when the British cam< to it. 

n ° rcioronce to the success of indigenous systems in building 
up ie wealth and prosperity, trade and commerce, which invited 
Lniojicv.n adven uu .. to overrun the country, divert huge portion^ 
Ot its wealth to Great Britain, giving Isq to the trade of the 
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[/most remunerative markets for its products and the 
'gft/ts capital. The ‘Report, thus ensures the creation 
emwelyunhistorical view of India in the minds of the British public 
preparin g it to accept utterly inadequate reforms as generous boons 
to a child-people, requiring education and training at the hands 01 
responsible and benevolent British officials, who yet, even after a 
hundred and seventy years, have only brought it to the condition or 
O nromisintr child, who would fall and kill itself if released from its 
‘ leading-strings. This charge, entrusted to Britain by 

Providence—which apparently left India to itself for more than five 
thousand rears of not unsuccessful self-management, judging by it 
results—entails a perpetual tutelage within the lines of the principles 
of the authors of the “Report.” The British Press, thus tutorco 
bursts out into a chorus of approval of Reforms that might be g r ood 
ior the child-people so cleverly described, but are absolutely absurd 
when offered to an ancient and highly civilised Nation. 1 o prevent 
any correction of the distorted picture, not only are Indian deputa¬ 
tions slopped, but prominent Indians going on urgent private allair 
are forbidden to speak on politics : Indian papers are confiscated on 
their way to England ; Indian articles to the English paper,- sum. 
the same fate-only, of course, if patriotic : Anglo-Indian paper- 
circulate freely Cables to England are stopped or long delated 
Remer suunresses the news about the Indian meetings and pro.es s. 
but cables the anti-Indian. Meanwhile in India, despite all the 
encouragement it will give to the enemy, a report of a bcduion 
Commission is published, showing wide-spread conspiracies, and 
proposing increased and permanent coercive measures in order to 
crush them, forgetful that Britain has regarded such conspiracies in 
other countries as proofs of tyranny, and h^s counselled thon? 
countries to destroy conspiracy by freedom, not by increased 
coercion, since there was only oue eml to the latter course. 
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The Presidential Address, 

(By Mr. C- Vijayragiiavachariar) 

England was entitled to the eternal gratitude of India for re¬ 
cognition of India’s right to responsible government as an integral 
part of the British Empire, but he protested against the claim 
that the British Government and the Government here in India 
should be sole judges of the time and measure of necessary steps 
<o be 'alien in view to reach a complete system of responsible 
government, which he regarded as the root cause of the verv unsatis¬ 
factory and disquieting nature of the reform proposals The nlarimr 
of the Secretary of State’s salary on English estimates was not a 
matter for over-jubilation. As a constitutional measure it would 
depend upon circumstances whether this reform would be for our 
benefit. 

As regards the Government of India he feared that the attempt 
^ to introduce Indian princes to assist the Government., of India 
would be viewed almost universally as tending gradually to reduce 
Ti i'Mn to the level of nobles of the court. He considered the placing 
■ a imp rip ed Indian states in direct political relation with the Govern- 
| menr of India as a desirable change not on the ground assigned 
release them from future provincial democratised Govern- 
■ the ground that it indicated grant of greater freedom 
I j P *! S J & e t0 l ^ e Princes. Tire institution of the Council of State 
. AU afIr()lt contrivance to keep the present power of the bureaucracy 
in lawmaking under a mask and he thought the power of the Vicerov 
and the Governor to dissolve the legislative assembly as a departure 
iroin all constitutional laws and conventions applicable to every 
t caponsiblc Government. To keep the Government of India as ;U> 

solute as ever and to arm the Governor General with this extraordi¬ 
nary power to control the legislature smacks of Germanism and is the 
most disquieting feature of the new proposals. 

> changes in the provincial Governments he criticised 
. I >r °posal making ministers responsible to the electorate and not 
40 the legislature as a vital departure from constitutional principles 
1,1 conventions pertaining to responsible Government. The financial 
1^,7 * i ’’ VCn t0 I )rovi ncial councils is delusive and calculated to 
-m into conflict with the people. The system is unworkable. 
1 ,. uu , our interest and postpone the realisation of nur 

,n - to rite Greek calends. The presumed incap,it it > of 
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lantry and workmen of India was greatly exaggcratil£JT 
Id/tiori that masses needed protection from the officials 
^fiflSTatcd Indians was groundless and unmerited. The aclffi*t 
nreffiWif responsible Government by India would also enable India to 
i ite one of the most efficient and splendid armies in the world. . 
Referring to the Rowlatt report he said : No deep study of the 
material of the report is necessary to record our emphatic opinion 
that the recommendations made to more effectively deal with sedi¬ 
tion and conspiracy are drastic and more calculated to add to the 
difficulties of Government than to lessen them. He affirmed that 
the proposed reforms gave them absolutely no power nor men, me ot 
influence to get rid of existing laws which were retrogress,ve and dw~ • . 
criminatory, nor to prevent enactment of similar lavs. 

In conclusion he said : “you would ask me what exactly should 
be out attitude at this iuncture. To my mind it is easy io make 
up our minds. We need part of the scheme and we shall not re¬ 
ject the whole of it. It will stand in the important matters : (0 

Reform of the Government of India in England. (2) Indi.umal.ion 

prop. h. adumbrated m *«*«>*» 

v tion 
the 

the central ijovcrmncm auu vj/ - i* v 

tpres to have effective voice in the making'otdaws within ti e h:gm> 
clastic formulas of “peace, order, good Government and sound 
financial administration" He then suggetesd that the is. o . 
tion and guarantee of our natural and lumlatncmal rights should 
fmd place in the instrument of coming composition, whalesci iin 
nature and scope might be. Indians, he said, had be-• 

CaskdfSdedof S ?'Where is *e tacoigntty «(|u 

ai. 'ffi the art'ffi true government of our 

country ? 



tried ui 
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then' 
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and 
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5 J. P. Provincial Conference. 



Special Session —11 Aug 1918. 


The President, Mr. Preonath Banerjee, in the course of a lengthy 
address, said the steps advocated in the report towards responsible* 
Government were extremely few and halting, hedged in by checks 
and counterchecks at each and every step. One failed to find in the 
repori any promise that the Government of India would ever be res- 
punsibl to the people in the provinces. The question of responsible 
Government was vague and casual. In this land of examinations they 
were burdened with further examinations. Upon their legislative 
bodies and ministers passing examinations succesfully five years 
after would depend wheth.r their ministers in provincial Governments 
would be allowed to retain even transferred subjects or not, or whether 
any reserved subjects were to be transferred to them. Then another 
examination would take place ten years after of four Commissioners 
to report if it would be possible to establish complete responsible 
government in any province or provinces, or how far it would be pos¬ 
sible to others, to advise on continued reservation of 

any departments for transfer of which to popular control it had been 
proved to their satifaction that time had not yet come to recommend 
to make any recommendations for working of responsible 
go,eminent or improvement of constitutional machinery which experi¬ 
ence of the system in operations might show to be desirable. Even 
rhat .vaj not assured. No explanations were to be accepted, on the 
contrary there was the nemesis always staring them of being plucked 
examinees and deprived of such powers as had been given. 

lie thm reviewed the reform proposals at some length and said 
no com >1 over the Government of India was given to the people 
uni Micre was no prospect of anything like it being given in the neai 
fu.ore. The proposed creation of the Council of State as an annexe 
to the Second Chamber was highly undesirable if noi mischievous. 

1 v. a - really meant to lie a sort of a mere machine of the Government 
ot 10 control and supersede the legislature containing elect T 



i of the Privy Council in 
as meant to be a human 
ere was no doubt whal¬ 
'd* some form of respou* 
ounterched:. and threai 
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bfuticm bv the Governor be removed popular control 




regarding 


r _ ^oeal but only a delusion. 

^^Dg^dring the lack of the fiscal reform and any proposal 
industrial education, the president concluded his remarks by appeal¬ 
ing to his countrymen not to quarrel among themselves at this 
critical time but to close their ranks and with one voice ask whaf 
they thought was necessary for full and proper development of their 
motherland, and said no power would then be able to resist their 
united demands. 


Behar Provincial Conference. 

Special Session.— Bankipore, Aug. 5. 1918. 

The Hon Mr. Mazharul Huq in his presidential address 
«b.SSdS« the authors of .he scheme iv.j'l »»■!= a gejurn 
honest effort to understand the huge problem of Indian reform, 
from all possible points of view and honestly tried to soh than. 
Me dissented from those who thought the scheme should be rejected 
in toto because thev bad not got what they hail asked for, and 'tier 
comparing the Congress League and the Montagu scheme he 
declared that a good working scheme could be evolved if the essentia! 
features of the former were engrafted on the latter. 

He welcomed the proposed select committee of the House ot 
Commons and demanded that the Under Secretary of State for 
India should be an Indian. Referring to the reform- in the Couth- J 

' r T i . v,/* ctrnmrlv expressed himself against the duality m 

ment of India, he strongV “P e , , f u nn ^ be “ of mein p.. r£ .,i ,hc 

the Central Government and lo hallMht conskler bicameral 

executive council to be lmHansanac. , . { the proposals 

system of Government to be sound. On an anaiy. » ft • 

of reform in the provincial Government he ^ U ^sponsible Govern* 
can not be said that a substantial step toward 1 j . 

ment had been taken though arrangements had ten made to 
prepjue the Indians for responsible Government. He wekoimU 
the commission of enquiry after five years, and said that it would be 
a wholesome check on the extravagance of the Government in India 
1 and their maladministration, if any. 




Moderate Conference* 

Calcutta , August 30, 1919. 

At the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, there was a large gathering" 
of the Bengal Moderates who met to consider the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reform Proposals. Almost all the noblemen of Bengal, 
besides rich merchants and professional men, were present. Raja 
Peary Mohan Mukherji who presided said in the course of his 
.»• Idre*s :— 

To ihose who have studied the history of British Indian administra¬ 
tion, the attitude of England in regard to Indian aspirations and 
‘ ‘demands has always appeared to be one of sympathy and a desire 
to help future developments. The sentence “We are seeking to- 
make the Indian people self-governing’’ occurs in several places in 
the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms which we have met 
to consider. There is ample evidence of the conviction of the fram 

• ers of the Report that popular rule is a greater thing than rule by 
officials, and of their inclination to help the aspirations of a politically 
awakened people. Instead, therefore, of encountering anything 
like hostility we can count upon the whole-hearted sympathy and 
sincere co-operation of the English people and of the Government 

Or> regard to the measures foreshadowed in the Report. Those 
jnoa ,hies have already received the approval of the British House 
of Commons. A great endeavour has been made towards giving 
India a large measure of self-government and towards leading her 
safely on the path to democracy and representative government. We 
could do no better than confide in the wisdom of the two eminent 
.statesmen who have framed the Report. They have taken care no: 
to grant political institutions to the people of India at so rapid a 
face as England has forced political ideas upon them. The difli- 
culiies in the way of giving the people of India a full measure oi 
responsible government are not inconsiderable. There are in India 
eighty races, speaking as many different languages and following 
more than a hundred different forms oi religion. Among them 

r there is no unity and hardly any solidarity. Many of the peoples are 

• aN tnudi alien to one another as the English are to them. India 
is noi now what it was a century ago. Even dumb people have 
begun to speak, and even the Namasudra classes are vigorously 
a selling their rights. The unifying power of the English language 
is a delusion. Even in the West ,he English language is being 
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local vernaculars. Thoughtful men naturally 
which follow a period of transition from oflicial 
and welcome the scheme embodied in the Report as 
Insubstantial advance towards self-government full of future 
promise and hope. We should bear in mind that the real reform 
of the Government of a country and the welfare of her people 
depend not so much upon the form of the administration as on the 
gradual increase of self-governing functions. It. has. been rigbtl) 
observed in the Report that “the successful working of popular 
Government rests not so much on statutes and written cdnsdmiions. 
as on the gradual building up of conventions, customs and tradi¬ 
tions’’. Now that a large measure of administrative power will be 1 
placed in our hands, let us, in .the exercise of those powers, so 
conduct ourselves as to make the vast unutilised natural resources 01 
India, her inexhaustible resource of cheap labour, and the skilled 
industry of some of her races, a means for adding to the happiness 
and prosperity of our countrymen.* 


Mr Banerjea on the Proposals. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee moved the following 
resolution :— 

“This meeting expresses its grateful thanks to H. K. thp 
Viceroy and Governor-General and the Right Honourable ih - 
Secretary of State for ‘the proposals formulated by them regarding 
Indian Constitutional Reforms in terms of the pronouncement of the 
Secretary of State m Parliament on the 20th of August, 1917. This 
meeting recognises them as a distinct advance upon the existing state 
of affairs and a substantial step towards the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government, and welcomes the scheme in its general 
principles and outlines, subject to modifications in the light 01 
such suggestions and criticisms as may be received from public 
bodies.’’ 

Mr Banerjea said that the resolution consisted of two parts. 
Firstly they had been asked to record their expression of thank* 
and gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
Slate for the Reform Proposals formulated by them, and seeondb 
,ad been asked to state their reasons for this exf 
do. They were grateful because the scheme recomr 
.1 distinct advance upon the exisiting state of things, and constituted 
a substantial step towards the progressive realisation of self- 
government. They had also introduced an important proviso in 
the resolution when they said that they welcomed the scheme 1 
subject to modifications in the light of such criticisms and sugges 
lions as might be received from public bodies. The framers • tin 
scheme themselves wanted public suggestions. Let not the 
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Mr. Banerjea then said that he would point out one by one those 
good points in the scheme which enabled him to i-ay that it was a 
distinct advance upon the existing state of affairs. The scheme 
recommended that every province in India should have a Governor 
and a Council. At present such Governments existed only in the 
three major provinces, Bengal, Bombay and Madras and in 
Behar there was a compromise between a Lieutenant-Governor and 
an Executive Council. The Report said that every province must 
have a Governor, which meant that Government by one civilian 
rvoul-' disappear. Then the Scheme recommended that Indians 
should be associated in the highest Executive Councils of the 
Governor. That was a demand which the Congress and also 
the Muslim League had been putting forward. Next there was 
to be a complete division between Imperial and Provincial 
Finance. That demand they had been putting forward since 
’ 3 qo. In that year the late Mr. Ranade put forward the de- 
mand. In 1897 four Indians, including the speaker himself, gave 
evidence before the Welby Commission and all of them put forward 
that reform as an urgent one. Their voice was not heecec. then, 
but now that reform had been recommended by His Excellency the 
v iceroy and the Secretary of State. Was it not a matter of great 
•idvant.igc that there should be such a division ? That meant that 
e\«..iy province could receive an annual accession of large amounts 
ot money. '1 hat boon would not only bring to Indians greater inde¬ 
pendence and power but would add pounds, shilling and pence to 
’lie provincial income. Then take the case of the Legislative 
Councils. The Report said that in all the provinces there should 
be substantial majority of elected members in the Legislative Coun¬ 


cil. The speaker could not say what would be the exact proportion 
nt the majority, but he could guess. Considering that in the Impe¬ 
rial Council they would have a majority of two-thirds of elected 
members, in the Provincial Councils also they should have at least 
two-thirds of elected members, though the speaker expected that 
.he number would be four-fifths. In the matter of law-making 
.affecting education, sanitation, agriculture, etc. the Legislative Coun- 
' 1 ould have a supreme voice. In the Executive Council, too, 
ibeic would be a predominance of Indians, It would consist of a 
,r n. n d some popular members. In Bengal they would have 
>ve J*..v.cutivf Council members, ami the speaker thought he was 
not exaggerating when he. said 1 hat ii Bengal they would have thieo 
Indians in the L. ccuiive Council. So there too they would haw: a 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Brother Delegates. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

With history looking on us, our labors to-day may well striuc 
sympathy in the" hearts of those who have the refinement to feel the agon'.' 
of a race that, conscious of its rights is struggling to realize them. 
The struggle is arduous, every step of it is laborious but our purpose 
is firm and our courage is enduring. We are earnest and we mean .o 
achieve our object, and it is at such a moment that you have called 

me to a duty that is most responsible, most onerous.This Special 

Session of the Congress is of exceptional importance and therefore 
i . cceptional difficulty. Our task is burdensome for we have to 
■discuss the proposed constitutional reforms as emanating : 
Secretary of State and a Viceroy who at least m then declarauons. 
have not been wanting in a spirit ot sympathy towards Indian 
demands. Their trank acknowledgement ot the justice ot our claim 
to equal civil rights with the rest of the British It m pi re lend to their 
proposals a sincerity which it is difficult to question. Bui in a. 
matter so grave as the laying of the foundation of our constitutional 
structure the duty of analysing and sifting the proposals outweighs 
all considerations of mere courtliness or thanksgiving. W hile 
i knowledging the high purpose of the British Cabinet in 
directing an investigation into the present Indian situation 
and fn desiring to find a solution thereof and while ren¬ 

derin'- the fullest tribute of praise to Mr. .Montagu and Kurd 
Chelmsford for the single-mindedness with which they ^ 

berated in formulating their proposals, we .v«t, as the puso, . i t 
affected, have to examine the proposals on to®*™" 1 *- y-.h 
their joint Report it will strike any observer that m the I n 1 r. on 
„{ it——which I regard as a historical survey of events Ladi .g to the 
present situation—the illustrious authors have by their decla^attoag, 
furnished strength to our demand for that charter , ; L ' L ' t M 

.vhich we have been fighting for the third of a cuitur) through the 
Congress, in spite of much discouragement, at times attended ’ itu 
•nscemly and indecent ridicule. When we read in the report a 
pa : age such as this ; 
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^\pust remember too that the educated Indian has come tn th| 
dsyovk ; he Inis seized the education which we offered hir 
t «tw its advantages ; and it is he who has advocated and work ell 
tfe^progress. All this stands to his credit. For the last thirty year^] 
^undeveloped in his Congress and latterly in the Muslim League, free 
popular convocation which express his ideals. We owe him sympathy because- 
5 k* has conceived and pursued the idea of managing his affairs, an aim which 

Englishman can fail to respect.” 

Our memory naturally goes back to the contemptuous phrase of 
of Lord Dufferin’s “’microscopic minority”, used in reference to the 
Congress when that noble Marquis was not in a mood to accord 
educated Indians a recognition. Time has justified us and to-day 
we stand on the principles of our demand where we did thirty-three 
years back. 

The announcement of the 20th August 1917 declaring the policy 
of hi' Majesty’s Government certifies to the correctness of our 
k*man<L and that our claim was not prematurely conceived is in- 
dirc'.ih acknowledged in the Report in the following notcw'orthv 
passage : 

u It is no longer sufficient to administer India ; it is necessary also to 
.satisfy her political aspirations ; and because we were all too slow in taking 
cognizance of the changes that were occuring the task is all the heaviei 
!» 1 ause there is lee-way to make up/’ 

The Report is full of generous acknowledgments of our claim, 
and if acknowledgments alone could not merely gratify but satisfy 
u.s, the need for us to meet in this Congress would not exist. It is 
when we come to the proposals themselves that disappointment meet 
re The Secretary of State and the Viceroy, it has to be admitted, 
haw made their proposals with a genuine desire to ultimately secure 
for us the right of governing ourselves and determining our own 
(Mure, but the proposals in themselves seem to be afraid of them- 
sei\es and do not comprise any such real measure of reform as we 
had a right to expect. We realize the difficulty of their delicate task 
placed as they have been between conflicting bureaucratic and Indian 
interests. The deficiencies of the proposals appear to me to be due 
nut to any intentional omission of the essentials of what we should 
but to a spirit of compromise to secure the support of the bur¬ 
sts. It, therefore, behoves us to consider the proposals in a spirit 
>i sympathy and not of mere carping criticism. Now our criterion is 
he Cnngress-League Scheme and, if the proposals lack the essentials 
• 'hat, we should with all the emphasis that we can command, 
n d:e our protest ; but we must guard agaiust a hasty rejection at 
he proposals. Opinion in the country . more or less divided on the 

1 'j’ G of the acceptance or the rejection of the proposals. There 

1 vn.dl section of political thinkers that advocates a rejection 01 
the proposal. 1 treat their views with respect, for their ni 
n r l h l ased upon the political sagacity of not allowi 
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be passed against them and upon the political philol 
final rights have to be won and not merely to be received 
Underlying their principle of rejection is the desire to continue" 
fruggle for freedom and every one will admit that the severer 
the struggle the greater the vigor of the race. On the other hand 
there is another "class of our political thinkers that stands for the 
acceptance of the proposals with the proviso, that the proposals, 
as they stand, certainly do not embody the essentials of our demand 
and arc not calculated to satisfy our just aspirations. There 
seems to me, however, no material difference between those the 
advise rejection and those that advice acceptance, lor the common 
feature of both is to continue the struggle till our rights are won. 
In politics as in war, no combat but victory is the object to be 
pursued and where ground is yielded, not to take it would be to 
abandon what you have won. 

The Proposals a disappointment 
The proposals have placed us under a great disappointment, for 
though the essentials of our demand are acknowledged in theory, 
they have not been conceded in substance. Under disappointment 
our mind would naturally be prone to be occupied with the evil that 
disquiets it but true wisdom lies in calmly finding out the means 
to remove the evil. The history of our Congress is a history of 
patient constitutional struggle. The traditions that we of the present 
generation have inherited from those that founded and established 
this great national organisation are of perseverance in the face of 
even tremendous opposition and to-day it stands, acknowledged as 
the champion of the rights of the Indian people. Those traditions 
are dear to us and we cherish them. We know no extremists and 
wc know no moderates, names that have been devised by our 
enemies to divide us. We know only one cause and we have only 
one purpose in view. Our demand is the demand of a United India 
and so long as our rights are denied to us we shall continue the 
struggle, 

“Unchained in soul—though manacled in limb— 

“Unwarped by prejudice—unawed by wrong, ^ 

Friends to the weak and fearless of the strong . 

Coming now to a discussion of the details the^ 
attention must be first directed to the terms of the 
policy as announced on the 20th August last veai. 
lays down the policy to be'.— 

(1) <- Th* increasing association of Indians 

administration,” . 

•♦The gradual d-v. 1 pment of self governing mstititti n 
Vo the progressive realization of responsible government in India u> an integral 
tur.t '»f the British jEiroiro. 
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th^ fiimouncement, “that substantial steps in this direction VWn 

ko;i as soon as possible.” The Secretary of State in _ 

announcement stated that “progress in this policv can only be 
LSVreved by successive stages”. lie further explained that “the 
lintL'.n (royemtoent and the Government of India on whom the 
responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of each advance”, 
’he policy as enunciated is a pledge to the Indian people that they 
■> la be raised from their present abject position to one of dignity 
and honour as a nation, and it is worthy of the freedom loving British 
nice. But it is when we examine the cautious qualifying phrases 
Oa the Secretary of State that we came to suspect the length of time 
hat we may have to wait before there is fruition of that policy. The 
successive stages may be distant stages as the Reform proposals 
.v.ir.j demonstrate, and “the time and measure of each advance” 
may prove Illusory, dependent as it is declared to be on the “extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their (Indian 
people’s) sense of responsibility”. The decision that substantial 
steps in the direction of the policy should be taken as soon as possi¬ 
ble brought the Secretary of State to us, but where do we find the 
“substantia! steps’* in the proposals ? I shall now venture to place 
before you, as briefly as I can, my estimate of the proposed reforms. 

The Government of India- 

1 he Imperial Legislative Council is to be replaced by (i) a Legis¬ 
late Assembly of India consisting of about hundred members and 
(: i by a Council of State consisting of about fifty members. The 

g ’, VA, ! embly u is '° have an elected majority of two-thirds 
, j * s rength, hut the Assembly is to have no power 

..I ..remain content with exercising that shadowy stull, 

^ncc . fo tender that ineffectual a Council of State has 
been designed. It is to have a large majority of official and nomina¬ 
ted members and it will he the supreme legislative authority for 
India on all crucial questions and the revising authority upon all 
Indian legislation. It will have the right to over-rule all the work 
of the Legislative Assembly in the matter of legislation, budget 
allotment and financial proposals, and even pass them at the bidding 
Governor-General over the head of the Legislative Assembly. 


j 

of 


•of ihe 

lucre is no element of popular will in this, nor is the pretence made 
thar there is any. Apart from the objection that the people’s repre- 
nves in the Legislative Assembly will be overridden by a body 
k !r. ? ? re P rcserita ti ve of the people the mischief of the prop *sal 
.i * A'! 1 11,1 , l) y ac °ording to the members of the Council of Male 
themselves. 1 see in that the danger of * 
nr people, the formation of a new caste. Thi will no 
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lent of India and considering that it is proposed that 
iover the Government of India should be relaxed, the dcJ! 
less irresponsibility in the Central Government will be^efl 
Our demand is for the amenability of Provincial and Cen¬ 
tral Governments alike to the people’s wishes, but instead we are 
being given a Central Government more autocratic than ever. The 
joint Report admits that the bureaucratic system that has prevailed 
hitherto is no more suited to our needs, but the second Chamber 
that is proposed and which is to have the decisive voice is to consist 
of bureaucrats and their nominees with a powerless minority of elect¬ 
ed members. It would be, to my mind, the perpetuation of the 
bureaucratic rule that we have been striving to remove. We cannot 
give our willing assent to a packed second Chamber created tu 
render inoperative what the people’s representatives decide. The 
proposal is reactionary in its character and by no manner of means 
can it be described as a reform intended to increase popular control. 
The creation of such a Second Chamber is a confession of vhe 
distrust of the people—a distrust that is visible in the proposals as a 
whole. 

©escribing the legislative procedure the nervousness of the authors 
of the Report is made manifest. I quote from the Report. — 

A Government Rill will ordinarily be introduced and carried through all 
the usual stages in the Legislative Assembly. It will then go m the cmh >.ivy 
course to the Council of State and if there amended in any way which the 
Assembly is not willing to accept it will be submitted to a joint^ session^ ol 
both the Houses by whose decision its ultimate fate will be decided. 1 iu> 
will be the ordinary course of legislation. But it might well happen that 
iniendments made by the Council of State were such as to be essential in the 
view of the Government if the purpose with which the Bill was (•ni'inally 
introduced was to be achieved, and in this case the Governor-General in-Oounr.il 
would certify that the amendments were es^ntial io the interest > of pence, 
order or good government. The Assembly would then not have power to 
reject or modify these amendments nor would they be open to ri vinon in :* 
joint session.” 

Not content with this the Report proceeds : — 

“Further there maybe cases when the consideration of n me.^nra G 
both chambers would take too long if the emergency which ealh-d tne 
measure is to be met. Such a contingency should rarely arise; but yo 
advise that in cases of emergency so certilied by the Governor' -etc ral-m- 
, Council, it should be open to the Government to introduce a lid m .»c 
■il of State and upon its being passed there merely report \ 1 > • ‘ s 1 l " G • 

Similar but even more cautious safeguards are provided tor on 
Official member s bills. These extraordinary provisions to protect the 
Government against the people’s representatives are pavticn olv 
noteworthy when we find provided lor the Government ot liulh tlu 
power of making Ordinances for emergent purposes. Readme dn 
P oposdls contain.• 1 in Chapter IX ot lb Report dealing with in 
called reforms in the Government of India, the imprc^e’U i 
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\c mind of the reader, that the Central Government had 
^st the object of much tyranny and oppression bv the pc 
dal measures were needed to protect that Government.* 
itult ro estimate the political reasons that have induced the 
illustrious authors of the Report to treat the Government of India 
and the people of India as two combatants constantly pulling in 
opposite directions—the Government of India being always right and 
the people of India always wrong. The ideal that we have always 
sd before us is that the Government of India should be so consti¬ 
tuted that Government should be the Government of the people! So 
long as these extraordinary safeguards are devised and exist, it would 
he but natural for us to feel that those that carry on the Government 
arc removed from us, and as human beings, subject to human failings, 
v ill subordinate the people's interest to theirs. No one can conceal 


die f.\ct that the interests of the bureaucrat, whatever his services 
may have been, have been widely different from the interests of the 
people, and if the same bureaucrat is to shape the destinies of India 
even at this juncture, the reason for the special safeguards is obvious* 
The cardinal principle of our demand is that Indian interests are not 
any more to be subservient to the interests of others and if the 
proposed reforms are intended to restore to us what we have lost 
then the reformation of the Government of India should not be and 
must not be on the lines of the proposals hut on those that would 
weeni e to the people at least an effective voice in the governance of 
the country. The Congress-League Scheme has been discarded as 
unworkable in practice. It may not he artistic in its features, it 
ma> have the defects of inexperience of actual administration, it may 

veu appear to be crude in form. But we do not attach ourselves to 

. C ° tern . T s f* 16 sc h er ne but to the true spirit of it. We insist on 

ne essentials being left untouched, we demand their incorporation 
in the reforms that may hereafter be ultimately decided on. 


The proposal that in the Council of State the Ruling Princes 
s ^° ' ^ associated with the Government of India for the purpose 
of deliberation on matters of what have been vaguely described 
1 : common concern.” is neither happy for us nor happy for them. 
By the very nature of their relations with the Suzerain Power the 
I fin cos are in a state of subordination to the Governor-General as 
representing the King-Emperor. Their task in their own principali- 
o-;s is difficult enough and it will only add to their burden to be 
•nvii \l to take partin the Council of Suite in British India. Then 
agam there may be complications hereafter if the pledge of full 
^ ‘l’umible Government to us comes to he fulfilled, a$ we hope an 
ru.,. n. will be i n the near future. The Council of state with it- 
P cs * n Exposed constitution spells to me the dread that the Govern- 
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I] be listened to, for if that wore to be so the introd 



Winces into the Council of State would be incompatible 
Vverei^n rights. Supposing’ that at a future date the Cox 
vrr^otate becomes a representative body of British Indians, would it 
suit the Princes to descend from their high state to seats in a people's 
assembly, and would it suit us to have them in our midst ? What 
is the special need of the presence of the Princes in the Council of 
State 5 Is not that Council, if established, strong enough, even 
without them, to protect the Government of India against the 

Dealin 0 * with fiscal legislation we are frankly told that the budget 
will be introduced in the Legislative Assembly but the Assembly wil! 
not vote upon it. Resolution upon budget matters, as indeed upon 

all other questions, will continue to be merely advisory in charac¬ 
ter a d will stand on record as the considered opinion of the Assem¬ 
bly. This clearly is no advance upon the existing system. It 
no doubt is consistent with the safety of the constitution or the 
Government of India as proposed, but our protest is against such a 
constitution and our protest is against a budget that had not received 
the sanction of the people’s representatives. 

Distrust of the People. 

The distrust of the people is further made manifest uiicn tin? 

that aUeasUial? the number of the Executive Councillors should be 
Indian. In the proposals, while recommending the appointment 
of a second Indian member, the illustrious authors of the Report 
say t hat they do not think it necessary to argue the expediency of 
enabling the wishes of India to be further represented in the cabinet 
of the country. The reason of this illiberality is not explained and 
we are left to judge for ourselves. It is admitted that the presence 
A)f an Indian Member in tbe Executive Council has proved of emuc 
in enabling the Government to have first-hand acquaintance wid 
Indian ouinion. Lord Morlcy’s policy of appointing an 
member m the Executive Council created a feeling ? t 

olt'Sur^Wnghrbut also V the efficient 

] tv 5i, c Indian Members of their datte-. I appreciate mat u . nun. 
rical strength of the Executive Council mid. i thenew constitution 
nas not been disclosed and it may be that tae existing numbei may. 

with changed conditions, be reduced, in which event .he two In n':. 

members "as proposed, will constitute a much larger proportion M 
he Indian element in the Executive Council than is the one 
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in a Council of eight as at present. Judged by cojbi 
eh an illiberal increase of the Indian element in the P? 
oil noil will mark a stage in India’s political development, 
t enough ? We want a declaration of the proportion and 
proportion to be half, as that will give ns in some degree an assurance 
of the intentions of the Government regarding the establishment 
of responsible Government in this country. We are now no more 
content with promises. The illustrious authors of the Report them- 
selves remark that “there is a belief abroad that assurances given 
in public pronouncements of policy are sometimes not fulfilled. 1 
would say, not “sometimes” but “seldom” fulfilled. The Morely- 
jdinto Reforms were hailed by the whole country as ushering in a new 
era of political progress, but when they were brought into actual 
operation, the bureaucratic framers of the rules and regulations suc¬ 
ceeded in nullifying the liberal policy of Lords Morely and Minto. 
A.itcr our sad experience of the Reforms of 1909 our faith in 
promises and pledges stand much shaken to-day. Just as we arc 
told to realize that India’s political future is not to be won mereh 
by fine pharses, so we ought to make it clear to Government that a 
whole fifth of the human race cannot be kept loyal to foreign rule 
by mere promises. The days of fine phrases and hollow promises 
have equally passed, and if we are to be kept within the great British 
kmpirc, our confidence must be won, our affection must be secured. 
To the Secretary of State and the Viceroy we are grateful for the 
genuine desire their Report demonstrates for the political progress of 
our country, but to be perfectly frank, we are not without just appre¬ 
hension^ that in much of their work their good intention will be' 
frustrated by those to whom the carrying out of the policy will be 
entrusted in this country, and it is for this "reason that our demand for 

die Indian element in the Governor-General's Executive Council mu ' 

he insistent on being half of the total strength. 


The Provincial Governments* 

In regard to the Provincial Governments we are more liberally 
treated than in the Government of India. The proposals start witl 
tvr> postulates :— 

( 1) Complete responsibility for the Government cannot be givei 
without inviting a brerd; down. 

(j>) Some responsibility must be given at once if the scheme 
stated tn the proposals is to have any value. 

These conditions are to be satisfied by a bifurcation oi 
th . functions of the Provincial Government into two branches, vi 
n n«. subject to popular control, and the other in olheial hands. The 
• 4, -‘h -t u « f popular Control are. to be called ‘ Transferred Subjects” and 
in s< ir* d c hands of the ofliciaN are to be designated “Reteived 
Subjects b fr-liovs, n‘ course from th ; above divi. ion, that thr 
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Government must also consist: of two 



ive Government must aiso consist ui iwu parlsj 
0 yos/il is that one part is to comprise the head of the Pr< 

^yfil be known as Governor and an Executive Council of* 
ibcrs, and the other is to consist of a Minister or Ministers, 
according to the number and importance of the Transferred 
Subjects, chosen by the Governor from amongst the elected member.- 
of the Legislative Council. It is gratifying to observe that the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy have noticed the unreality that 
characterizes the existing Council, the cause of which they ascribe 
to the system of indirect elections. They consider that’the indirect 
svstem should be swept away to give place to direct election on a, 
broad franchise. We welcome this real step towards reform, bm 
it is right to point out that the unreality of the existing Council 
ha? not been due so much to the indirect system as to the rules 
framed under which the members of the Councils were pci milled 
to work. When the Reforms of 1909 were inaugurated the defects 
of the indirect system were pointed out but we were told then, as 
we have been told so many times in regard to all progressive 
demands, that the country was not fit for any better. While ihi 
indirect system was deliberately introduced, rules were also so framed 
as to reduce the usefulnes of the members to zero. Now ii 1 
proposed that there shall be in each province an enlarged Legid uor 
Council differing in size and composition from province to proving 
with a substantial elected majority, elected by direct election on| 
a broad franchise with such communal and special lepicserua.io 
as may be necessary. The members right to ask supplemental 
questions and to move resolution is enlarged and concession is made 
that the resolutions on the budget, except in so far as they trend 
on the Reserved subject, may be binding. So long as certain 
subjects remain reserved the policy of keeping them unaffected by 
the popular wish is in keeping with the principle on which the 1 -ntni 
Government is to be based. It has, therefore, been found neevs-^ry 
in regard to the Reserved Subjects to institute a Grand f'mini'U* 
within the Provincial Legislative Council to serve the purpose - mi 
which the Council of State is designed in the Central OmvrnmfU 
The illustrious authors of the Report say . 

For the purpose of enabling the Provincial (,overmnent to get t 

t~v *. r »f * -a*** »-.. 

poaee and tranquility ^ the Province or of any part thereof, or t.n the .... 
rhargo of hist respondbili y for the iwrved Subjects. 

The effect of such a certificate will be that, it no reference l<> the 
Central Government is made for their decision, the certified i . '*'• 

be automatically referred to a Grand coin mi tee of ilu- t-.iim.ii 


ar p 


proposed for controlling non-olheial If' ,u 
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its and clauses. The Grand Committee is to consiAw, 
}y P cr ccnt of the total strength of the council and compel 
partly elected to it by the elected members and partly 


y * • - — the elected members and pann 

ate- to it by the Governor, who will have the power to nomi¬ 
nate a bare majority, exculsive of himself. Of the members so 
nominated, two thirds mav be officials. The procedure laid down 
lor t e passage of a certified Bill is through the Grand Committee 
and it seems to me that the*Legislative Council has but a nominal 
p ace in it. Here again is the same spirit of distrust of the people 
“ s m the constitution of the Central Government though it has to 
)e acknowledged that it is not so manifest. Talking of the politically 
minded Indian the Report says :— 

11^ has made a akilfu.1 and on the whole a moderate use of the opportun¬ 
ity- which we have given him in the Legislative Councils of influencing 
Government and atVocting the course of public business, and of recent years 
ho has by ms : pooches and in the press done much to spread the idea of a 
united and self-respecting India amongst thousands who had no such 
'inception in their minds . uc " 

If that is so, then, may we not ask to be a little more trusted in 
these great reforms ? I am alive to this that in the provincial administra¬ 
tion a considerable advance upon the existing system is proposed 
and I believe that if the proposals are carried into effect the journev 
to st If-govermnent in provincial matters will be sure, though long. 
ano one amongst us wishes a breakdown and we would, as the party 
most interested, be ourselves most anxious to see the success Jf 
the reforms that promise us the Pisgah view of the Promised Land. 
It is not impatience in us, it is not any desire to force the pace, 

' “' lU . . as a: ^ f° r greater rights and, therefore, greater duties 

tcs nonsi'hnifv , adn ?’ nistralion * Our submission is that greater 
self-ovv - * ^ ou d he cast on us so that our training towards 

anient may be the earlier commenced in that proportion 
y »i f i may correspond to the magnitude of the work before us. 

* 0 r ° ne can c l uesti on the true objective of the Report. The 
lealizatK.n of responsible Government in provincial administration 
is the an ,-ous care of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, but 
towards the attainment of that end their proposals arc lacking 
m bold courage. 

Danger of a strong Man 

- i cr alb our past does not justify so many safeguards in the 
r ioirns ' * ' lese sanie safeguards in the hands of a “strong man 1 ' 
turned into effective weapons for the destruction of the 
iem..elves. It is true that periodic Commissions are sug- 
: the purpose of surveying the political situation in Ind?a 
*£-adjusting the machinery to the new requirements from 
one. uyl no doubt it would be within the province of the 
’ ' n otvc.Atigalc into the course of constitutional devejon- 


bc 


time to 


mtST/fy 
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!nt)ii]the country, and a "‘strong man” will have the tear 
Ing examined and judgment passed thereon by a Cot 
*vvftat°would derive its authority from Parliament itself, 
to be borne in mind that these Commissions will be at distant 
intervals, and however much credit one may be disposed to give to 
them for their anxiety to make a thorough investigation, the lapses 
of the “strong man” are bound to escape scrutiny when time has 
dulled the directness of perception. Without referring to any 
particular ", strong man 1 we naturally get apprehensive when we find 
an administrator of a province indulging in wholesale denunciation 
of the politically minded Indians, as men engaged in sowing distrust 
tnd in propagating vile propaganda. The latest pronouncement of 
one such -‘strong man” (reference to Sir Michael O Dwyer, loom 
Govt, of Punjab) is that such of us as ask, why these restrictions, re¬ 
servations, safeguards, this machinery for saving the authority ot the 
Government, and he explains that it is not the mistrust of the people 
but the distrust of the sinister influence of those whom he calls the 
extremists that renders it necessary to include in the new constitution 
safeguards, restrictions and reservations. Mr. Montagu and T-ord 
Chelmsford may well piteously cry : “Save us from our friends . 
Throughout the Report on the reforms no such suggestion tor the 
distrust has been expressed by its illustrious authors and whatever 
■mistrust that is noticeable could be ascribed to cautious step bone- 
warranted by the want of experience of the Indian people m .- 
.administrative ; but this commentator on the Report, if j - P ‘ . 

be correct, rouses us to a just resentment. I his same ^ strong man 
talks of an unbridled and defamatory press w hen he or all pei^on* 
oaght to know that the press legislation in India, of all measures, 
has been the most destructive of legitimate public criticism and has 
secured for the “strong man”, as also even for the milder burc-auerm, 
an unimpeded passage to the fulfilment of his arbitrary will. It 
such “strong-men”—and this unfortunate land has many of this hi ecu 
__against whom we, the people, require special measures ot protec¬ 
tion. 

fn the Reserved Subjects are included the import am heath con- 
mg under maintenance of law and order. Civil Justice, Land KM*. 

Industrial matters, business concerns and the 'ke^ * ; 

•proposed to be transferred to popular contro are . . 

those oi the Reserved class. I believe that the transferred . ubjccls 
will afford to us sufficient opportunities 

n to 


in the first few yeara to enable us to qualm oursel\ > s for the u 
fercnce of all the subjects to popular control. lie object;, 
die scheme, as a whole, lies, however, in the proposal that at the 
of a period of five years the Reserved Subjects are not to < 
automaticaUv under popular control but i ill he up 


In'll 


the C 
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ifi'ent to hear applications from either the 


Boa 



Provincial Co 1 

/he Provincial Council for the modification of the Rese 
Transferred subject lists of the province, and it will be up' 
Commendation of the Central Government that the Secretary 
o' State is to approve the transfer of further subjects. While this 
method of devolution of power has the merit of providing the incen¬ 
tive to the peoples’ represcntives for earnest and statesman-like dis- 
clnrge of their duties, it has the demerit of withdrawing the stimulus 
they would have, if they were now assured that at the end of five 
\ear-> the responsibility of the entire provincial administration would 
devolve upon them. In the language of the report itself, advance car. 
only come through previous failures and an exercise of responsibility 
calls forth capacity for it. 


Finance 

The financial arrangement provided for effecting the adminis 
irmmn of the two branches of the Government appears to me to be 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. The first charge on provincial revenue- 
v.e be the contribution to the Central Government and after that 
d:. r - Reserved Subjects will have priority in the matter of supple • 
the residue, after meeting the above charges, will be available to the 
Ministers for the purposes of the Transferred Subjects. The pro¬ 
vision is made that if such residue is insufficient for their require¬ 
ments the Ministers can suggest additional taxation within the 
schedule of permissible provincial taxation, or outside the schedule 
bv obtaining the sanction of the Government of India. The question. 
M anv fresh taxation will be decided by the Governor and the 
Ministers and the Executive Government as a whole will not bear 
31 4t J *° r ^ P ro POsal. Considering that the Governor 
Mb -i X P e . t0 r ^use } ordinarily, assent to the proposals of the 

• m ^ ^ apparent that the responsibility of a fresh taxation 

^ i in effect rest upon the Ministers. It is admitted that the nev 

< opments which are to be anticipated will necessitate fresh taxa- 
l on. Thus it comes to this that the odium, which is inseparable 
rom a new levy, is to be borne by the Ministers alone, the sequel. 

1 vmcj may be a feeling of repugnance in the mind of the people 
M popular Government. The responsibility for administering 
. r^nsrr’red subjects will be the Minister's, while the power of decid¬ 
ing w.-at part of the revenue shall be allotted for the discharge of 
hlu responsibility will be retained in official hands. The Legislative 
voniu.il under the proposed constitution will be bound to submit tt 
‘ A ,rn » S? ds of the Governor-in-Council with regard to expenditure 
' u- n ,o,} Subjects and it is more than likely that the reaction of 

preiudi * it * m the ! I,atler , of thc Reserved'Subjects will operate 
£ ’ » !' '/ n u ‘, e Minister's proposals for new taxations for Trans- 

u ‘ 1 1 Ilu propos 1 arrangement, it strikes me, is unfa it 




is 10 be broad and 
now to secure its ex¬ 
end it will not do to 
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K i" to the popular side ol the Government an unsatisia|t|>ry 
l/iie collects e responsibility of the Executive Governing 
ttjWof fresh taxation is necessary for the success of the refer 1 
bvious defects of the system proposed are so many that l 
ihink it is our duty to insist upon modifications that may insure to 
the Transferred Subjects a fairer and more equitable treatment, 
his worthy of note here that of the departments proposed to be 

transferred to popular control several are of vital importance to the 

progress of the country and they have been the most starved 
under official regime. 1 he duty of constructing them and develop¬ 
ing them will devolve upon the people’s representatives but without 
sufficient provision for them. The subjects of Education and Sani¬ 
tation, involving as they do the building up of healthy mind and 
healthy body in the people, are of supreme importance as upon them 
W U1 rest the creation of healthy electorates. If the franchise, on 
which responsible Government is to be based, 
extensive, due provision has to be made from 
jpansiveness as time grows, and towards that 
treat those two subjects with stint. 

Appointment of Ministers- 

\s regards the appointment of Ministers the Governor i to 
exercise his choice from among the elected members 6f the Legis¬ 
lative Council. They arc to hold office for the lifetime of the Legis¬ 
lative Council. Thev will be members of the Executive < lovcmmem 
bui not of the Executive Council. The portfolios dealing with the 
1 ransferred subjects are to be committed to them and in respei l of 
those subjects they with the Governor will form the administration. 
No provision is made for the Ministers to resign if they lose the 
confidence of the House. Our proposal that Indian members of the 
Executive Government should be elected by the Council has been 
‘ based on our experience that Government have in the past chosen 
nnen not because they were sound but because they were, accord'ng 
to bureaucratic view, “safe.” This has been noticed by Mr. Mo:., o 
md Lord Chelmsford in their observation : “We are awa o that in 
mst the nominations made to the executives have mu’ aiv./. iriurt 

satisfaction. There has been a '"‘Z 

annointed as chosen because they are safe and not !.UI> iuc 
Government trouble ; and if legislature and executive are to work 
smoothly together, it is, we agree, necessan to ma 'c MT n , lU0 ^ 1 i llS 
which command confidence and insure efficient an ability. rhe 
election of Ministers is disapproved but noinjunctionus laid thm 
ihe nominations should be ot persons who had the confidence m the 
Legislative Council. The justification for our proposal of election !ny 
t ii cor apprehension arising out of bureaucrat.c methods. If we can 
bo assured that really capable men will be chosen for appointment as 
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of the Governor our scheme of elected 
will not require to he pressed, for 
Our objection however to 


[ Bom, 

members of 

. -- our demand is 

cien only. Our objection however to the irremovability 
Jymsf&fs stands. It has been stated that it is not contemplated " that 
irom the outset the Governor should occupy the position of a purely 
mnstitutional Governor bound to accept the decisions of his Minis¬ 
ters. That may be so, but in that proposal 1 do not see any justi¬ 
fication to give to the Ministers a place above the will of the re¬ 
presentative of the people. What we have to guard against is a 
coo ready submission on the part of the Ministers to the wishes of the 
' jovernor. Under the constitution proposed the Governor will 
occupy a predominant position, and if at any time he chooses to dis¬ 
approve of the measure he should be made to take the responsibility 
or refusing his assent instead of securing by methods of powerful 
persuasion the acquiescence of Ministers. The scheme it carried into 
eheci will be demoralizing for the Ministers themselves Some 
method should be devised whereby the responsibility or the Ministers- 
to the representatives of the people should not be diminished while 
their harmonious co-operation with the Governor may be maintained 
T suggest that it be made incumbent upon every Minister on his 



appointment to seek re-election failing which his appointment 


will 


automatically cease to operate. A further condition of his office 
.should be that he should continue to enjoy the confidence of the 
House. Should the House, as a body, express its want of confidence 
in him he must resign his oflice as a matter of course. This sug¬ 
gestion I make does, not in any way reduce the position of the 

Governor, nor bis power under the proposed constitution. 

Dealing with the subject of Ministers I must refer to their ex¬ 
clusion from the Executive Council. While they are permitted a place 
in me .Executive Government they are not wanted in the Executive 
0Ujici . the reason of such exclusion seem to be their unconcern 
Miih the Reserved Subjects. Here again the distrust of the people 
. roposed reforms raises its venomous head. Ample safe- 
gu.irds loi the protection of the Reserved Subjects have been pro¬ 
vided and the hands of the Governor have beer; more than strength¬ 
ened by restrictions and reservations. I realize that the inclusion 
- ters in the Executive Council is not free from danger 
to popular aspirations, as sucl inclusion is more likely than not 
to create a natural bias in the mind of the Governor to choose a ah 
• *«n - his Minister, but I would sooner take that ri 

■ >. ter within the Executive Council than out of it. Whatever 
"\ unde i lying policy of two compartments of the Government may 1 < 

« <> * laicvcr its justification. 1 am decidedly of the view that a to d 
o ..o m the Ministers in the Reserved Subjects is not desirable 
i ne objective being the ultimate realisation of responsible Govern- 
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e association of Ministers in some form or other wit 



ation of the Reserved Subjects will the better prepare t 
Ultimate devolution of powei on the people. If expediel 
permit that they should have an effective voice in the Kxecu- 
tive Council they should at least be given a place therein of more or 
less advisory character, as additional members. i he constitution as 
proposed is - open to the very serious objection that until actual trans¬ 
ference takes place the people's representatives will have but little - 
touch with subjects of the Reserved class : while at some future date 
and let us hope not a distant date, it is they that will be asked to 
assume charge of the administration of these subjects. Another point 
in connection with the subjects of Ministers is that ol Jwn dignity 
in ihe Executive Government. The Report says that the illustrious 
authors of it do not make any recommendation in regard to Ministers' 
emoluments. This gives a faint idea that their salary may not be on 
the same scale as that of members of the Executive Council I am 
not one to advocate expensive machinery of administration but when, 
it comes to a distinction arising between Ministers of the people and 
Ministers not of the people, I would sink all considerations of finan¬ 
cial economy and insist on the Ministers enjoing the same salary as 
Members of the Executive Council. I consider it ei-i 

dignity but if economy has to be effected it must be effected by ieduc¬ 
ing the salary of the Members of the Executive Council to the lead of 
.he salary- that may be proposed for Ministers. In this connection I 
may be pardoned for referring to what will appear to be trivial, but 
mv excuse is that the illustrious authors of the Report nave con¬ 
cerned themselves with details of the honorific designation of 
members of the several legislative bodies. At present the advent* 
of a Member of an Executive Council, whether Provincial or 
Imperial, is attended with a noisy salute of guns that does no one 
any good. It is merely reminiscent of the age of vanity in which 
the bureaucrat lived and thrived. The days of catching the 
imagination of Indians by noise and din are passed anti we have 
now* learnt to appraise the value and worth of men by their r ork 
and not by their tinselled trappings. Let these salutes be-discontinu¬ 
ed and powder saved from unmeaning waste. 

The proposal to appoint additional members of the 
Council, if the Governor chooses, does not seem 
to any serious objection as no portfolio is m be 
and their functions will lie merely consultative 
long as the additional members continue 
of their substantive appointments and dra 1 
to those appointments, and no burden ol 
thrown on the Province, the proposal may 
in respect.of the Indian members (A the 
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^ elected, nor is the field of choice limited 10 the Legis 
'h^l The Governor will be free to recommend whom he wis' 
Mke into consideration the names of persons wlio have w J 
5 di&g^etions whether in the Legislative Council or in any other field. 
L admit that if the Governor is sympathetic and broad-minded and 
works with a view to the ultimate realization of responsible 
•Government, chances are that his Indian nominee for the 
Executive Council will be a person acceptable to,the people but as the 
satisfactoriness of a nomination becomes conditioned on the tenden¬ 
cies of individual Governors, the search for a safe man may 
become common. Our proposal for the election of Indian Executive 
Councillors is no doubt open to certain objections bat in the existing 
state of things if the Indian people are to be assured that the Indian 
element in the Executive Council will be truly Indian in aspiration 
\Ucve H'jcms 10 be no other method but that of election whereby such 
an as finance can be given. It may be said thai an Indian Executive 
Councillor holding his office by election may not work a, harmoni¬ 
ously with his colleagues as one who holds his office by nomination 
As we have not suggested that the elected Indian member should 
be removable at the will of the Legislative Council and his appoint¬ 
ment being permanent for five years there is no reason to apprehend 
dun he will indulge in unwarranted friction with his colleagues. 
What we want is that the Indian member in the Provincial Executive 
Council should be one to possess courage to present the Indian 
view of a question faithfully. If the nominations, in the past, in 
the Provincial Executive Councils had been as satisfactory as. 
huppdy, the nominations have been in the Governor-General’s 
Ex--x<i ’ v council, our apprehension regarding the search for a 
man would never have come to exist. 

1 be Congress League Scheme provided special electorate: 
'Musalmans for their representation in fixed proportions 
according to several provinces while for other minorities we pro¬ 
posed separate electorates. The proportions for Muslim 
representation were fixed after a discussion between the League 
'nd ourselves. r l his has given occasion to an observation in the 
Report that the compact shows the pressure under which the agroe- 
.n .iit sva reached. Continuing in the same strain the authors of 
the Report remark that the provision in our scheme concerning the 
discussion of measures affecting cUner community to proceed by 
Rave of its representatives measures the distance that separates the 
one from the other. The system of divide and rule is an acknow- 
’ mp <1 method in all alien Governments and it is nothing surprising 
’ v ,fl onu-being a feeling has existed between the two great 
communititi of India that in some res xh has a special intcr- 

o.-.t oi its own, but arc not the signs of fusion abundantly present ? 


for 
varying 
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Report dwells on the difficulty with which the agree 


^ie \tlie Report dwells on 

Keejv 5 ithe two communities was reached it fails to take noti 
6 n the agreement inculcates that those that had been arl 



C^wilyimrtcd have at last come to realise that a common Motherland 
binds them together and in the unity of action they have commenced 
to see that ties established by an All-wise Providence cannot be tom 
asunder in spite of seductive arts. Is there not in the reunion of 
the Hindu and the Musulman a prophecy of the future ? The Musal- 
•man has in certain provinces asked for more than his proportionate 
share and we of the Congress have willingly yielded to his wishes. Yet 
has not the Musulman in provinces where numerically he has had the 
preponderant population agreed to a lesser proportion of representa¬ 
tion ? Does not this show that whatever differences artifice had 
created have by the union of hearts and the contention of common 
interest been wiped out ? But let us look into the Report. The 
illustrious authors say that they are bound to reserve their approval 
of the proportions until they have ascertained what their effect will 
will be upon other interests. While the above observation is made 
the Report proceeds that it welcomes the assent of the Muslim League 
ihat the Musalmans are not to participate in the General electorate 
and a separate electorate is accorded to them. 1 believe that the 
assent of the League was given on the basis of the proportions agreed 
upon between us and them, and am informed that they take objection 
to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford interfering in the arrangement 
made between the two representative bodies of the country. As a 
criticism on the subject of the representation of minorities I do not 
desire to do more than quote from the Report itself- The lLitish 
Government is often accused of dividing men in order to govern them, 
but if it unnecessarily divide them at the very moment when it 
professes to start them on the road to governing themselves it will 
iind it difficult to meet the charge of being hypocritical or shortsighted, 
i trust that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are not conscious 
that the reservations they have made in regard to Musulman represen¬ 
tation is liable to be construed into a policy of divide and rule. 


Fiscal Policy- 

The fiscal policy concerning India has not been stated m any 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. They . con- 

d intimately with the matter of industries is the question ot the 
Indian tariff. No one can doubt the defect of the exist mg Uscal 
policy so far as the interest of India is couccrne l. I r.e subject is 

obviously excluded from discussion as it has been thought undcsiv- 

able at this juncture to raise any question ot the modification of the 
fiscal policy. The illustrious authors of the Report say that they 
have no immediate proposals to make but they are anxious t.har any 
tec Lion which may hereafter be taken should be taken wiMj full 
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eciation ot educated Indian opinion. We have throug 



- “X.~ ' w -- V .. 

taives in the Indian Legislative Council, by our spec 

_ olic platforms and by the medium of the press, expreo^x 

desire for protective tariff. With growing expenditure on 
administration and expanding individual needs we look to protective 
tariff as a means of bringing relief. We believe that if industries 
are to be nurtured tariff must be adopted. We are told that our 
belief is wrong but so long as our error in calculation is not demon¬ 
strated our faith in protective tariff will remain. Our desire for fiscal 
autonomy is not based upon any hostility to British interest. No 
doubt the extent of Indian gain will mean a corresponding loss to 
the British merchant but in the larger economy of the Empire a 
strong and prosperous India is of much greater value than mere com¬ 
mercial gain to Great Britain. The need to strengthen the Empire 
is demonstrated by the present War and the necessity for the streng¬ 
thening of every unit of the Erapiie is now beyond question. I do 
n«. tint A any one will dispute the statement that in the past* Indian 
commercial interest was subordinated to British interest, but with 
a more spacious view of the Empire we expect greater attention to 
be paid to what will conduce to the prosperity on the country 
Much of the political situation in India is due to economic forces 
that have been silently but surely working. It has often been said 
that foreign capital, which means British capital, has done much for 
the development of Indian resources. That is true if the develop¬ 
ment of resources as an abstract idea, detached from actual benefit, 
were regarded as a title of the British capitalist to the „ gratitude of 
die Indian people. I he question is, has the kind of development 
due we have had, brought to the Indian the prosperity that he wants ? 

I he Indian has merely been the producer of raw materials for the 
one i_ o ritish manufacturers who have purchased the materials 
lom him at low prices and sold the manufactured articles to him at 
igh pi ices. Industrially we have been left so utterly untrained thar 
we have not been able to free ourselves from the importation of 
foreign manufacturers, while the export of raw materials has conti¬ 
nued on an ascending scale. Frankly stated our conviction has been 
dint our industrial backwardness has been positively encouraged in 
the interest of British manufacturers. This conviction is not based 
upon «i mere prejudice that one race may have against another, but 
it 1. based upon facts of history dating from the tune when the com¬ 
mercial development of the country was fostered by the Company as 
a matter of business. The traditions of the Company inherited by 
\ 1 Government under the Crown, we believe, have not been departed 
nom British commercial interests have bad the same fostering 
C re a* m die davs ot the Lomuanv. The maintenance ot the dut- 


on ooiu i goous munuiauured m die country nas been unquestiony 
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lAjVhe interest of Lancashire. The need for industrial cU 
pn/2ds been felt by us for a long time and it is at our solicl 
t^h6 Government now seems to be cognizant of it. We arel^_. 
ToTltite that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are agreed that if 
the resources of the country are to be developed the Government 
must take action. We have long urged that the Government ought 
to be alive to their responsibility for the industrial development of 
the country. We have been crying for scientific institutes and tech¬ 
nical institutions ; we have urged upon their attention the examples 
of Germany and Japan. Have the Government up to now respo.i led 
to our call with that depth of sympatny that the circumstance de¬ 
manded > The dearth of technical institutions in the country testifies 
to the correctness of the charge that the Government, contrary to 
their duty, are indifferent to our industrial growth. Until the Gov¬ 
ernment come forward as guide and helper the charge will stand and 
we would be entitled to entertain the belief, as indeed at present we 
do, that in the policy of the Government the interest of India is but 
merely secondary. The political consequences of such a belief can 
be easily imagined for no Government can afford to allow the im¬ 
pression to prevail and to spread that the ruled are being “bled white” 
for the profit of the rulers The whole suoject has been com¬ 
prehensively put by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in language 

impossible to be excelled, ihey say • ... , .. . 

<• vfter the war the need for industrial development will be all the realm- 
unless India is to become a mere dumpm-yound for the manufactures 
,.f foreign nations which will then be competing all the mow keenly tor the 
markets on which their political streiigtu so perceptibly depends. India 
will certainly consider herself entitled to Claim all the help that her 
Government can give her to enable her to take her place as a manufacturing 
country ; and unless tho claim is admitted it will surely turn into an insis¬ 
tent requei t for a tariff which will penalize imported articles without respect 
of origin. On all grounds a forward policy iu industrial develops mi is 
urgently called for not, morel}’’ to give India economic stablity, but i». order 
to satisfy the us pi rations of her people who desire i-> s her stand bcloiv 
the world as a well-poised, up-to-daU* country ; •.i ord *r i proi 
for the energies of her young men who are otherwise drawn exeluaivoly to 
Government service or a few over-stocked pro Legions ; »»i mvl,*r thm m 
now Ivimr unproductive may be applied to the l>»uelit ot th v. “olo 
it,- . im l in „rd, r that the too speculative and literary U-ndcucies ot Indian 
thou-ht mav be bent to more practical ends, and the people may b. hotter 
qualified trT^lmuldev the new responsibilities which the new constitution 
will lay upon them.” 

Public Services. 

So far 1 have dealt with the prop-»at come under that pau 
of ihe announcement of the 20th Aui ost that ic ates to the gr*.lu.d 
development of self-governing institution, i nov, take up t.uu part 
of the announcement that declares the policy of the increasing 
association of Indians in the administration. 
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h^Vibject is or sufficient importance to have been acco 
^*ace in the declaration of policy. Happily the propose 
^ Jlontagu and Lord Chelmsford neutralise the effect of & 
^■rew^Hmendation of the Royal Commission of 1912. The report 
the Commission was unsatisfactory enough even for the time 
when it was prepared and it would be much more so now under 
present changed conditions, when volcanic events have caused an 
upheaval in our modes of thought. The Report on the Reforms 
as a whole bears testimony to the liberal and sympathetic inclination 
of its authors in treating Indian questions, and we welcome their 
observation, in dealing with the subject of the public services, that 
an entirely new policy towards the Indian Government has been 
adop ed which must be very largely dependent for success 
on the extent to which it is found possible to introduce 
Indians- into every branch of the administration. The declaration 
a pul cy of Ilis Majesty s Government ushers in a new 
era in the destiny of India and if that policy is worked out in its 
entirety, until responsible Government is established within a 
reasonable period of time, the discontent that stalks the land will 
not have disappeared. The two great changes that the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy propose in respect of the public services 
are (1) the removal of all racial bars and (2) recruitment in India and 
England for services for which recruitment in England only i , 
permitted at present. These changes will be a concession to the 
Indian demand that has been voiced from the Congress ever since 
its birth.—It will not serve any useful purpose to refer to the past 
bj s ' ‘ exclusion of Indians from the superior services, 

i he dev uudon of policy gives us hope for the future and we are 
now concerned more with what the services are going to be than 
what they have been. No one minimises the record of the Indian 
chii Service. Prom its inception that Service has comprised earnest 
and ardent workers of Great Britain, and the Indian Empire of 
to-day is a product of Great Britain in which they have had a 
considerable, if not the main part, fudged from our point of view 
their labours have not been altruistic, but incidentally, while they 
°rked for their own country, they have helped us to ideas 
freedom and liberty, of nationhood and political rights, which I 
treat as acquisitions of the greatest value for the up building of that 
Iwdia which is our dream to-day and and we hope will be our 
1 real.'ution to-morrow. No question of gratitude .irises in this ;is 
we have paid heavily for what we have received. It would be unjust 
* ~ r, nstrue our demand for a larger share in the Services as denoting 
iiooiihn towards the members of the Services. The changes 
proposed in respect ot the Public. Services arc merely steps towards, 
the restitution of our rights and it is a gratifying feature of the 
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Js g Chat in the future there is to be between the official 
npryoflicial more of partnership and less of dictation. 

mission of 1912 had recommended that *25 per cent of the 
superior posts of the Indian Civil Service should be recruited for in- 
India but Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have raised the propor¬ 
tion to ^3 per cent, and this percentage is to be incresed by id per 
cent annually until the periodic Commisson is appointed which will re¬ 
examine the whole subject. This means that if the periodic Commis¬ 
sion comes at the end of t2 years the proportion of recruitment in 
India at the time will be a little more than 50 per cent. The method 
proposed is ascending. Our complaint that we have been shut out 
from practical experience of the problems of administration is 
acknowledged and it is towards the remedying of that defect that 
racial bars "are to be removed and recruitment in India is desired. 

1 for my part welcome the proposed changes for they, while 
assuring to us our purpose, do not carry with them the danger.- 
of abruptness. 

The Army 

The policy, concerning admission of Indians into .Military Service 
has been enunciated by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in a spirit 
of sympathy towards Indian aspirations. The refusal to provide tnili- 
tary training to the Indian people justly laid the Government open to 

the charge that their motive was to keep the Indian down m order 

to rule them. It is gratifying to note that the angle of view on nidi an 
questions is changed and the policy of keeping India in a sia- 01 
degrading subjection by emasculating her people is altered. The 
promise of King’s Commissions to Indians is a happy augury of the 
good time to come. 

The Non-Official British Community 

We have no quarrel with the non-official British community, nor 
do we desire to have any. Under the changed conditions, if res¬ 
ponsible Government is rcallv established in the land, our attitude to 
wird • them should be of cordial friendliness, for, whatever c mil ct there 
m'av' be ' between the interests of individuals it would be in the l.i h. r 
interests of India that the co-operation ot all inhabiting the Imp 
must he sought and secured. Towards the Anglo-Indian community 
our attitude "must be equally friendly Their position u> pecului m 
the economy of India and when a Government resting on the . ishes 
of 1 he people comes to be established the duty ■ i ■ 1 p • 

communities will devolve upon those that ao nunu...ca \ supuior* 
l am looking forward to the day when the Angh’-Indian community 
will feel that its interests arc not different from the interests m the 
Indians an 1 will drop that aloofness from us which unfortunately at 
present characterizes its attitude We are asking for a tv. : * ; a 
an 1 a necessary eoftdUvOtt of such an India is the blcndin togefnt 1 
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be/l^rge and small communities into one united nation. The 
all interests is the task before us and lovers of the Con 
realize tlrat this is not the time, nor the occasion, to quarrel 
amongst ourselves. Those that are not in the fold must be brought 
into it. On the subject of social relations Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford have given to all parties words of advice that we mav al! 
tane to heart. It would be useful to quote here the words of the 
illustrious authors of the report : “If there are Indians who really 
desire to see India leave the Empire, to get rid of English officers 
and English commerce, we believe that among their springs of action 
will be found the bitterness of feeling that has been nurtured out of 
some manifestation that the Englishman does not think the Indian 
an equal. \ erv small seeds casually thrown may result in great har- 
vcM.s of political calamity. We feel that particular)' at the present 
siapc of India's progress, it is the plain duty of every Englishman 
and woman, official and non-official, in India to avoid the offence 
and the blunder of discourtesy ; and none the less is it incumbent 
on the educated Indian to cultivate patience and a more generous 
view of what may very likely he no more than heedlessness or differ¬ 
ence of custom.” 


Conditions of the Problem. 

I caving aside the historical survey of the past, facts have to be faced 
whether by British statesmen or by us. Macaulay has said : “Of all 
foirns of tyranny I believe that the worst is that of a nation over a 
nation" and “the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” 
Th.it is true now as in the days of Macaulay "and his observation 
ap. p . as much to India as to any other country. To deny that 
nc.ia eels he yoke of the stranger is to shut one’s eyes to funda- 
en»a] acts. 1 he apologisls of British rule in India have asserted 
iat (he presence of the British in this land has been due to humane 
motives ; that British object has been to save the people from th< m- 
8 eives, to raise their moral standard, to bring them material pros- 
periiy, io confer on them the civilising influences of Europe and so 
forth and so on. These are hypocricies common to most apologisls. 

1 he (act is that the East India Company was not conceived for the 
T-i.Mit of India but to take away her wealth for the benefit of Britain. 
1 he greed oi wealth that characterized its doings was accompanied 
b) gre id for territorial possession and when the transference of rule 
tre ui i! e Company to the Crown took place, the greed of wealth and 
ust of power abated not one jot in the inheritors, the only difference 
'hat iMiinny became systematized and plunder became 
1< ; rni 1 people know it, they feel it. and they are asking for 
^ p. i.uion for ih° incidents of the past. If, as in the language of 
. r. ^sfjUith, the Empire is to be for us worth living in, as well 
worth dying for, that reparation must be made. The plea to resist 
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id is put forward by short-sighted people that India is 1 
;ionally fit. They ignore the fact that it is not in 

‘ ’ ' intuitive capacitx' 


Pledge of one’s rights lies but in that 


Nvftich is God’s gift to all races. We are told that the educated 
Indian is removed from the masses and between them there 

is no bond of sympathy to unite them to a common purpose ; that 

v, . i _, _^annblo nf reoresentimr his less fort 


is no oona ot sym^inv ^ umio .- .-» 

the educated Indian is not capable of representing his less fortunate 
brethren that the interests of the uneducated classes can be best 
administered by the British officials. The charges against us are 
unjust calumnies and the claims of the bureaucrat to represent the 
masses are arrogant assumptions. After more than a hundred years 
of' uncontrolled swav over India the British administration in this 
country is not able to show a greater result in the spread of htcrruy 
than about six per cent, of the population, and those that have kept the 
people in the darkness of ignorance are the very people who lay 
laim to the entrustment of the people’s interest to them. It is we 
who have been crying for more education and it is they that have 
been trying to retard mass education. It was our representative, 
■Gopal Krishna Gokhale, that introduced the Primary Education BiU 
and it was the bureaucrat that threw it out. It is we who have been 
trying to broaden the political basis, and it is they who are trying 

to narrow it down. The j^dWe^ent ' To" the iSvoc^of'the 

existence we -ise our warning finger 

Se^mphest muKTeed Sw unwholesome tutelage and 
unless she is accorded a place of honor anu of dignity alongside 
the self-governing units of the Empire, what is now a source of pro.n 
will assuredly turn into a source of peril. The present war lias 
revealed the importance of cohesion, and unless that cohesion means 
to India her uplift, it is idle to expect her to work for an Empire in 
which her position is base and degrading. The sense of the unity 
of sentiment and consciousness of the identity of interests that now 
nervade all classes can not now be checked and Indian progress can 
^ resisted and wise statesmanship dictates that .11 

Governing member of the British Lmpire. 

Brother ddegare*. I . have In chit 
refrained from indulging in generalities, tor ^ 

u , fully engage your attention with the consideration of the reform 
proposals than abstract discussion of political phihosophy. L ha\< 
«. it dealt with every derail of the reforms bu I have tried to touch 
■.,1011. in brief, the important of ihe proposals. I he subjeU lUeh 
is vast, the atmosphere in which it has to be discussed has u » 
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11 neat has to be avoided, rhetoric has to give place to^ 

W countrymen I say. “Press your demands fore 
myistently and if you are not heard now, your cause being 
rtfeous you will prevail in the end.” And to "the great British. 

I ord OI \lnr| 0mme ?<Tr ‘t® warnm ° words of their great liberal statesman, 
*<•. 1 * I* Imperialism means your own demoralization,. 


If it ' . iuciiijs your own demoralization,, 

.v ^ . !? s lowering your own standard of civilization and humanity, 
- n in the name of all you hold precious, beware of it.” 

bande mataram 
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THIRTY THIRD SESSION OF THE 


Indian National Congress 

Delhi, Dec. 26 —1918. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

( Tlie Hon’ble Pmidit M. M- Malaviya ) 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen :— As has often been 
said the Presidentship of the Congress is the highest honour which 
the people of this country can bestow upon any one and it is doubly 
so when it is conferred a second time. This honour is enhanced 
in the present instance by the fact that you have been pleased to 
call upon me to guide the deliberations of our great National Assembly 
at a time when momentous events which affect India as well 
as the rest of the civilized world are taking place, and when questions 
of the most far reaching importance which have a direc ana 
immediate bearing on our future are to be considered by tlu 
Congress. I am most deeply grateful to you for this signal mark' 
of your confidence in mo. I am also grateful to my esteemed 
friend Mr. Vijiarughava Achariar whom 1 so much miss : n the 
Imperial Legislative Council where his unyielding independence 
and incisive logic made him a source of great strength to the people’* 
canse, and his partiality for an old friend led him to think that my 
election would serve that cause better at this particular juncture. 
I sincerely wish I could feel that I deserved all this honour awl 
confidence. I pray to God that with your generous li<-• j» I may 
not unworthy of it and that our deliberations may be such .us witr, 
redound to bur credit and to the honour and advancement of out 
country. 

The importance of this session of the Congress does not neec 
to be emphasized. We meet to-day in this ancient capital of the 
Indian Empire, hoary with all its historic traditions and as* 'ei a ‘ions. 
Ir irresistibly brings to our minds a crowd of thoughts, haj ny and 
the reverse, of the glories and the vicissitudes which our ancient hind 
has known. The impulse to dwell upon thorn is strong but 1 will 
noi do so at this place. I will dwell here rather upon the Inin- 
present. 
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India’s part in the war. 

%y- at a time when the civilised world is celebrati 

v end of the greatest and bloodiest war 


known to history. 

was announced in a memorable utterance by the dis- 




tinguished Premier of England. 


Britain lie said 


When addressing the people of 


“You are entitled to rejoice, the people of Britain, that the Allies and 
Mie Dominions and India have won a glorious victory.” 

It is the most wonderful victory for liberty in the history of the 
world. You too, my countrymen, are entitled to rejoice as you 
have actually been rejoicing, that this great victory has been won. 

ou are also entitled to feel justly proud that our country has 
played a noble part in this great war and made a magnificent 
contribution to its glorious end. As Iiis Excellency the Viceroy 
very well said the other day— 


She was early in the field helping to stem the rush of the Tutonic hor¬ 
des .and she has been there at the end and her troops largely contributed to 
the staggering blow in Palestine which first caused our foe to totter to 
his fall. 


India had many grievances against England when the waf broke out 
b'U she had not lost faith in the Briton’s love of justice and liberty. 
And the moment the message of His Majesty the King of England , 
and the Emperor of India was received announcing that he had 
been compelled to draw the sword in defence of liberty and of treaty- 
rights and obligations, India loyally put aside her grievances, 
^ u 7 , ie , ier < ^. ll ^ er 1 eilces > an d her Princes and People readily identified 
J-- ' es WIt . tl . e cause which England had taken up, because it 
d -7 . 6 ? ause 0 r, ohtoousness and liberty. Both our national tradi- 
: ns and our national aspirations predisposed us to that attitude. 
In days long past, the memory of which is still cherished, our an- 
had waged the greatest war recorded in our history ‘ the 
* lah . a .. “ arat anc * sacrificed the entire manhood of the nation to 
establish the triumph of righteousness. Consequently all classes and 
communities of our people enthusiastically unite 1 in giving an assu- 
tr' '' 7 r Dnswerv ing loyalty and unflinching support to His Majesty the 
Ji. r -Emperor, in the prosecution of the war to a successful issue, 
and the Ruling Princes and the people of India made what His 
Majesty was pleased lovingly to describe i 1 his gracious message 
° ^ptemher last as prodigal offers of their lives and treasure in 
cau.,-: of the realm. Let us thank God that our deeds have been 
B 0 ‘ ls °. ur words. We have helped to the full extent of the 
upon us and more in men, money, and material. Both 
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contributions in numerous instances beyond their ra _ 
the day His Majesty’s message was received India ufc 
voice that her valiant so’diers should be sent to France to 
lein the forefront of the conflict. Our late Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
who trusted the Indians and who was trusted by them, appreciated 
•our proposal and with the foresight and courage that distinguished 
him he despatched Indian troops to France. Both. India and the 
Allies owe hirSa gratitude for this act of statesmanship Our troops 
•saved the situation in France in 1914 and covered themselves with 
glory. The full value of the contributions of the Princes and People 
of India in money and resources remains to be calculated. But we 
know that it amounts to over two hundred milions sterling or three 
hundred crores of Rupees. As regards our contributions in 
men the Secretary of State for India stated the other day in 
Parliament that 1161789 Indians had been recruited since the war 
began and 1215338 men had been sent overseas from India and 
that of those 110439 had become casualties. These are contribu¬ 
tions of which we have*every reason to be proud. More proud are 
we of the fact that throughout all these four years of trial and tribu¬ 
lation in the face of the extreme suffering which the war inflicted 
upon our people and even when the sky seemed to be much 
overcast, India remained unshaken equally in her loyally to the King 
Emperor, and in her resolve to do her utmost to help the Empire till 
the end. This is particularly note-worthy in the case of our Alusal- 
man brethern. Every one knows how deep are their religious semi- 
ments towards Turkey and how profound their concern in everything 
that affects her. When therefore unfortunately Turkey was pesuaded 
by the Central Powers to join them against our King Emperor 
and his Allies, the feelings of our Mahomedan Brethren were put 
to the test. But it must to-day be a source of the sincerest satisfaction 
to every Indian Mahomedan who loves his country and community 
that the community did not at any time allow its religious sentiments 
to overpower its sense of duty to the King and to the motherland, 
and that it remained firm in its support of the cause of the Km] nv. 
This is a fact of great moment in the histoi v 

a matter for sincere thankfulness and congratulation to ail our fal¬ 
low subjects and ourselves. 

The Termination of the war 

Before we proceed further let me ask you, men and women ot 
all faiths, whom it is my privilege at this moment to address and 
who worship our one common God under different names and in 
diverse ways, to join in offering Him our humble and profound thanks 
that the war has come to a happy end and in praying that it ma\ 
prove Lobe the precursor of a lasting, just and universal peiKo. Let 
behalf and on mine, offer our loyal greeting* mid 


vac next, on 


four 
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ingratulaiions to His Majesty the King Emperor on 


ynmnation of the war. It gives us Indians particular sttjJsJ 
Vo think that while the despotic monarchs of other lands have 
pea-red, our noble King Emperor is exercising his beneficieni 
power m consonance with the constitution of the country and the 
v.ili oi his people. We also offer our cordial congratulations to our 
e o\. subjects of the United Kingdom and their sturdv children in the 
dominions overseas on the glorious result of their efforts and sacri- 
ices in the cause of liberty and right. If England had not joined- 
the war and thrown her whole strength and resources into the right, 
like -Belgium France would long ago have been compelled to give up 
the fight and Germany’s ambitions would have been realized. 
Great have been the sacrifices England has made but greater 
thcicfore F the glory she has won. I am sure you also wish to 
Offer your cordial congratulations to the noble people of France 
who have won imperishable glory by sustaining the most splendid 
| ; ~ 1 '* a o ainSt tremendous odds in defence of their great land of 
libr-ty ; equality and fraternity. We watched their struggle 
with the deepest sympathy and with the sincerest admiration 
and it is a matter of particular pride and gratification to us to^ 
think that our Indian Expeditionary Force was able to reach France 
in the nick of time to be of help to them and to save the cause 
both of the Allies and of civilisation in the fearful struggle of 
1914—15, 


Thanks to America- 

k isLiy we must offer our thanks and congratulations to the gre?t 
1 whos e unselfish entry into the war, involving all 
- ; c rr u >. s ^ acn ^ Ice m en aud money it did, was the finest 
e 0 the righteous character of the war which the Allies had 
necii waging,, as well as the greatest contributions to the cause of 
inert} and justice. Humanity owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
America lor the decisive part which she has played under the wise 
at q. ,inn o u id ancc °f hs noble President in the overthrow of German 
tnilit .v lopting the words of the President— 

must -ill thank Uod with the deepest gratitude that the Amerrans 
yniue m into the lines of battle just at the critical moment when the whole 
iuy. ot Utc world seemed to hang in the balaucc and threw their fresh 
* ’f 1 ■*' [ nito F"- ra uks of freedom in time to turn the whole lid* and sweet* 
oft the fati kil struggle. 1 

U is our privilege and our pride to send our congratulations to j 


th 


Maine 
therein 


pcbni 


id* 


of these great nations because our soldiers fought on (ho 
with them on the battle fields of France and Flanders and 
• l * • ■ S ! a ; lhshf : c ? Getwccii them and us a comradeship in a. 

r \ V F v '* 1,c h we fervently hope will L- the basis of lasting 

friendship between us. 
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The hand of Providence in the War. 

djds and gentlemen, to my mind the hand of Provided 
rf^ydiscernible both in the development of this war and — 
Nation. The world, and particular} the European world, needed 
A correction and a change. It had been too much given up to 
materialism and had been too much estranged from spiritual con¬ 
siderations. It had flouted the principle that righteousness exalteth 
a notion. In spite of the vaunted civilization of Europe some of its 
nations have been living in a state of international anarchy and their 
relations to one another and to the outer world have turned upon 
force. They have been dominated by an overpowering passion for 
wealth and power and in their mad pursuit of it have trampled upon 
ihc rights and liberties of weaker states and peoples. Spain, Austria 
and France each sought the mastery of Europe in the past. German} 
attempted it now. England has not since the fifteenth century 
attacked the independence of any Europoan state but has befriended 
them. Hence they have been threatened by their more powerful 
neighbours But she too has followed a different policy in Asia and 
Africa. During the last half century only she has waged wars to 
annex Egypt, the Soudan, the South African Republics and Burma, 
besides several other minor wars. There have been great quarrels 
among the nations of Europe about markets and colonial possesions. 
There have been contentions berween France and Germany for the 
control of Morocco, between Russia and Austira for the control of 
the Balkans, between Germany and the other powers for the control 
of Turkey. These great rivalries among them have led them to 
live in constant fear"of war and ever to keep themselves prepared 
for it. The earth has been groaning under the burden of big 
battalions and armaments. There have been treaties and alliances 
but they were entered into to keep up the balance of power among 
them. The determining factor in international relations has been 
force. Any nation which wished to attack another could do so with 
impunity if it made iiself superior to that other in bru 
England had bv a long course of events gained the hicflu 
tion and power among the nations of Europe. She natural!; warned 
to maintain it at all costs. Her younger sister Germany became 
jealous of her and was fired with the ambition to outshine her : for 
decades past she pursued a systematic policy of national development 

_military, naval, industrial, economic, with the object ot striking a 

blow for world power. She converted a whole nation into a wonder¬ 
fully well-organised, disciplined and equipped aunt. It is difficult 
to imagine lio\v any nation can prepare itself better to carry every¬ 
thing before it by force than did Germany. She wanted only to bivak 
the peace of the world when she thought it was most ad^anta; oou •; 
for her to do so. Her torce was strengthened by the forces of her 


e force, 
st post* 
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3-llios. On the other side were arrayed the forces dl 
riglish, French, Russian, Italian, the people of the doming 

___ . /l&ya. It is difficult to imagine a stronger array of forces** 

^ithep^ide than it actually was in this war. If diplomacy had not 
to fail the Allies they might probably have succeeded 
eat her. But the purpose of the war would not have been served in. 
that way. I he war therefore went on in its grim horror. A few 
months before the termination of hostilities it seemed as if the 
Germans were going to succeed. The hearts of France and Eng¬ 
land and the rest of the allied world trembled with fear that in spite 
of all the combined efforts of the Allies and all the sacrifices which 
they had undergone for four years the Germans were going to 
succeed in their wicked ambition. But they were in the wrong. 
Providence had decreed that the Allies would succeed because they 
were in the right. But Providence did not yet bless their efforts for 
they had still to learn that the Laws of Karma are inexorable 
That our acts as angels good or ill, 

Their fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

Many of the Allies also had too often in the past acted on the evil 
principle that might is right and not all of them perhaps were yet 
prepared to act in their dealings with all nations and peoples on the 
principle that right is might. At the special service of penitence 
and humble prayer held on the third anniversary of the war, the high- 
soulcd Lord Bishop of Calcutta dwelt upon the fact that time and 
a rain the Allies had been held back from victory by circumstances 
which were not or could not be expected. And His Lordship asked : 
what \si God saying all this while to our nation and Empire ? “you 

chani^r^r Ch f ge before 1 can give you victory/ 7 "You 
individinl*/nf t0 tbe nation ss a whole and to all the 

. ’ ^ ie Suited States of America joined with us and 

ti.L.r adhesion made the continuation of the war certain. Thus our 
nation is granted another chance to change itself. The same divine- 
demand is reiterated : “You must change before I can give you 
. VK tor). It was the evident purpose of Providence that the oower- 
tul .Nations of the world should undergo the trials of this war and 
re-establish the principle that not only is right the might 
but international anarchy should be ended and the warring 
nations of the world should agree to establish a moral order and a 
IK-nnti.iciit arrangement among them to ensure just and fair dealings 
wit one another and the rest of the human family in the future. 
‘‘ r 1 , accomplishment of this purpose it was necessary that the 
1 s kiuM not end until America joined it and until the nations 
M . l' eaGe proposals which were to be the basis of this 
Aas u,ore.ore only when they had so agreed that Providence 
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lie^ fW to turn the scale against Germany. This is not a 
W;d inference and argument. President Wilson had disW 
kjhat America did not come into the war merely to win it. 

she came in to be instrumental in establishing a peace secure 
against the violence of irresponsible monarchs and the ambitions of 
military coteries and make ready lor a new order for new Inundations 
of justice and fair dealing. “YVe are about to give order and 
organisation”, said the great American who has evidently been 
appointed by God to be the Master mason in building His new 
temple of international justice— 

We arc about to give order and organisation to the peace not only for 
ourselves but for other people of the world as well and as far as they will 
suffer us to serve them. It is international justice. We seek not domestic 
safety. 

He had outlined the basis of peace. The Allied Governments 
had accepted his proposals at once. The Central Powers accepted, 
it when they could not help doing it. And he is now at the confer¬ 
ence at Paris to help in the settlement of peace. As he recently 
said “peace settlement which are now to be agreed upon are of 
transcendant importance to us and to the rest of the world. The 
gallant men of our forces on land and sea have consciously fought 
for the ideals of their country, I have sought to express these 
ideals and they have been accepted by statesmen as the substance of 
their own thought and purpose. As the Associated Government 
have accepted them I owe it to them to see to it, so far as in me 
lies, that no false or mistaken interpretation is put upon them and 
no possible efforts omitted to realise them. It is now my duty to 
play my full part in making good what they offered their lives and 
blood to obtain”. 


The Ideals of America- 

Now what are the ideals that America has fought for. President 
Wilson stated them, in the clearest terms in his memorable Address 
to Congress on the 9th of Jany., last. It is necessary to recall them, 
to mind. He said “The way of conquest and aggrandisement and 
secret understanding is past. We entered the war in con equeiK e 
of the violations of right which touched us to the quick and made 
our life impossible unless they were corrected and'we v. on Id be 
secure against their recurrence. We therefore demand that the 
world should be made safe and fit to live in. All peoples of the 
\>orld are in effect partners in this interest." He then enumerated 
his now famous fourteen points. Briefly these were : {1) Open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at without any secret diplomacy, 
(?) freedom of the seas subject to certain international conditions* 
» removal of all economic barriers and equality of trade conditions 
among all peoples consenting to the peace and associating j or ’i f 
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be, (4) national armaments to be reduced to the lovl 
/>^$istent with domestic safety, (5) free, open-minded, aJ 
v 60 / impartial adjustment of all colonial claims based on tL_ 
^ rict^ observance of the principle that in determining such ques¬ 
tion the sovereignty and interests of the' populations concerned 
must nave equal weight with the equitable claims of the government 
whose title is to be determined, (6; the evacuation of all Russian 
territory and the securing to her of unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for independent determination of her own political 
development and national policy, (7) the evacuation of Belgium and 
the complete restoration of her sovereignty, the evacuation of all 
occupied French territories and the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, 
(9) the readjustment of the frontiers of Italy along clearly recogniza¬ 
ble lines of nationality, (11) securing to Austria Hungary oppor¬ 
tunities for autonomous development, (.2) the settlement of the 
disputed of the Ivalkan States by mutual agreement and international 
guarantees ot their political and economic independence and terri¬ 
torial integrity, (13) securing sovereignty to Turkey over the Otto¬ 
man Empire but assuring security of life and autonomous develop¬ 
ment to* other nationalities now under Turkish rule. The creation 
of an independent Polish State with international guarantees of 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity and 
(14) the formation of a general association of nations under specific 
convcnauis for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of politi¬ 
cal independence and territorial integrity for great and small states 
alike. President Wilson concluded his message to Congress with 

the following summary of the ideals of America_ 

An evident principle runs through the whole programme I have outlined. 

I ' ?i v 0)i^cmuifterms nIT 1° ali P^P 1 / 8 and nationalities and their right 
tu *lvc on opial terms of liberty and safety with one another Unless this 

^ foundation no part of the structure of international 
justice can hUnd. lhe people of the United States could act upon no other 
principle. 1 hey are ready to devote their lives and honour and everything 


principle. They are ready to devote 1.. . iiuuuui ^ 

; Thf moral climax of this culwtoattog war?or“hama'.. liberty 
ba.s cuiue awl they are ready to put tbeir own strength, their own highest 
integrity and devotion, to tjie test. 

nents are worthy of the great people of Am 
and I am sure they have hlled all lovers of right and liberty with 
gratitude and the hope of a better world. There have been attempt, 
made before this to solve international disputes bv arbitration. There 
hw.c been organisations made for prevention of wars and preserving 
P ace among nations. But never before in the known history of the 

lions !!n‘b re be 4 n f S " C “/ f rcat attera P l at establishing new four, da- 
ot . . n justK•>* and fair dealings among the rations of the earth 

'^^organisation to carry out the scheme. The 
“ ' 1 jed w hung this about. The fact that three such 
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mg. nations as Great Britain. France, and America 
purpose to give effect to those ideals, that Germany, Ril 
e other nations concerned have accepted them, is a maUtfi, 

___ most sincere thanksgiving and congratulation. If the proposals 

"anfcarried out, as we must all hope and pray they will be, they go far 
to establish a reign of righteousness among nations and usher in a new 
.era of peace on earth and good will among men. If this comes 
about the enormous sacrifices of life and treasure which the war has 
entailed will have been to good purpose. I am sure, ray countrymen, 
•that you who are the inheritors of a great spiritual civilisation most 
, heartily and reverently welcome these proposals and that you will be 
willing to undergo any sacrifice to give them your support. \ would 
Suggest that as representatives of one fifth of the human race and of 
this great ancient land we should send to the gentlemen who are 
engaged in this holy task at Paris our respectful good wishes and 
our fervent prayers for the success of their noble undertaking. I 
‘venture to suggest that we may also convey to them an humble 
expression of our willingness to contribute what lies in our power to 
the success of the scheme. We may assure them that thousands of 
our young men will gladly and gratefully enrole themselves as soldiers 
of God in any international organisation that may be formed 10 
support the proposed League of Nations. 


India and the Peace Conference. 

You will remember, ladies and gentlemen, that when speaking 
-of our contributions to the war Mr. Lloyd George had promised 
that India’s necessities would not be forgotten when the Peace Con¬ 
ference was reached. We are thankful to him and to the British 
Cabinet generally for having recognised the justice of India’s claim 
to be represented at the Conference. We are also thankful that 
the Government appointed an Indian, our distinguished countrymen 
Sir S. P. Sinha, to represent her at the Conference. But he ha ; been 

jointed by the Government of India without any reference to 
the public. As he has been so appointed presumably he will re¬ 
present at the Conference the view's which are in consonance with 
the views of that Government. It may be that those views- will bo 
in agreement' with the views of the Indian public or it may not bo 
so. We do not know' what are the conditions undei which Sir S. P. 
Sinha has been appointed or what instructions the Government of 
India have given him. Unfortunately the Government of India aro 
not responsible to the Indian public and as mallets stand there often 
is a great divergence of views between them and the public Qt India 
This being so one may be allowed to say, without reflection on 
my friend Sir S. P. Sinha, that it would have been more in consonance 
ami also in keeping with the pioposals oL the constitutional reforms 
which contemplate the appointment of'Ministers from am on the 
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embers of the Councils, if the Government had seen 1 
sk the Congress and the Muslim League, which they 
oing to meet here this week, or the elected members of 
and the Provincial Legislative Councils, to recommend an 
Indian or Indians for appointment by the Government as India’s 
representatives at the Conference. In view of the fact that Canada 
is going to have as many as six representatives it need not have been 
apprehended that a request that India should be allowed to have 
more than one representative would be regarded as unreasonable. 
There is a widespread opinion in the country that some thing like 
this should have been done. This view is not urged because of any 
delusion that the proposals for constitutional reform relating to India- 
will be discussed at the Peace Conference. I suppose every one un¬ 
derstands that they will be discussed in the British Parliament. But 
. h urg' d because of the belief that the principles and even some 
uf ' k- concrete proposals which will be discussed and settled at the 
Peace Conference will have a great direct bearing on the interests of 
our country. This cannot be disputed. If it were not so there would 
haye been little meaning in appointing an Indian to represent India’s 
necessities at the Peace Conference. I am glad that His Highnes: 
the Maharaja Sahib of Bikaner will be there to represent the views 
of the Indian States and the Ruling Princes whose steadfast loyalty 
io and support of the King Emperor during this war has been often 
time- of greater value than their liberal contributions in men and money 
alone. But it will remain a matter for regret that British India will 
not be repievented at this great Conference by a person appointed 
by id • Government on the recommendation ot the elected represen-- 
uutves of i he people. 


r India s Position 

India occupied at present an anomalous and unhappy position. 
The people of India Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis and Christians 
are the inheritors of great and ancient civilizations About a 
hundred and fifty years ago the whole of India was under the rule 
of Indians. At that time she was passing through one of those 
periods of decay and internal disorder which are not unknown in* 
the history of other nations. By an extraordinary combination of 
cirrurn r lances which had their origin in the condition then prevailing, 
India oatae to be placed under the rule of a people living six thou 
‘-and miles beyond the seas anti strangers to Indians in race, religion 
and civilization. As has often been said, India was never conquered 
b> ’lit English in the literal sent; of the term. The English became 
ll»t paramount power in India by a series of events carried on by the 
he.f 'id an soldiers and Indian Allies. The people snppor.ed 
them arm welcomed them because they promoted ord< " and peace 
;.nd introduced justice and good administration. In the car)) day. 
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Rule English statesmen regarded it as of a tempi 
They clearly said that it was their duty to so adminr 
E$&/to help her to take up her own Government and to admit 
her own fashion. But as lime rolled on and vested interests 
.'drew up and became strong a contrary spirit came to dominate the 
British policy in India. The administration came to be conducted 
less and less in a manner conducive to the development of the 
oeoplc as a nation and more and more so as to perpetuate their 
subjection. Indians noted it and protested against it. Many large- 
hearted Englishmen deplored it. Foreign critics also noted the fact, 
eminent Frenchman M. Challev, wrote in his book published a 


few years ago—- 

“Had England taken as a motto ‘India for the Indians’, had she continued 
following the idea of Elphinstone and Malcolm to consider her rule as tem¬ 
porary, she might without inconsistency grant to the national party gradual 
uid increasing concessions which in time would give an entire autonomy to 
the Indians*’. 

But that is not now her aim. For half a century and more the 
Indians and liberal minded Englishmen had been urging England 
to adopt the policy of India for the Indians, to indianise the ad¬ 
ministration and to give power and opportunity to the Indians to 
administer ; heir own affairs. Thirty years bot'or * the war the Indian 
National Congress came in existence and it havl ever s nee its both 
urged that a fair measure of self-government should be given to the 
people. The scheme of reform which the Congress put forward in 
1886 was calculated to secure them such power but they have not 
got it till now. Since 1908 we have specially .stated that self-govern¬ 
ment on colonial lines was our goal. I draw attention to these facts 
so that it may be remembered that we had been pressing for a 
recognition of our right to self-government long before the war. 
It is not the war, its events and its result, that have led us to ask for 
self-government for the first time. Even if the war did not come* 
our claim to it should have been granted long ago as a mere mattci 
of right and simple justice. The war no doubt came to help ns. 
The contributions which we wrre able to mul;-. brought m>oui .1 
happy change in the angle of vision of the British statesmen. In 
December 15 our two great National institutions, the Cougre.s ami 
the Muslim League, that is to say, the representatives ot the t Eking 
India, jointly put forward a well considered moderate .scheme of 
Reform which would have given to the people a substantia 1 measure 
of self-government. It is an open secret now that the response 
which the Government of India suggested to this demand was so 
poor no.I inadequate that Mr. Austen Chamberlain returned the pro- 
po-ah and suggested the preparation of a move liberal measure 
which would give some responsibility to the people. In the. mcaiui nc 
ihe agitations in support oi the Congress-League scheme v a. gi >"■ 
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j I'Jhe I'.Nocu'ivo Governmciits in India, Imperial and I’roJ 
_ (morally strongly opposed to the proposals. Many of Ui 

this oppositon by trying to suppress the agitation by ora :r 
ifd-mtcrnmein under the Defence of India Act and in other ways and 
created much unnecessary tension in public feeling. On the other 
hat: I, besides the Indians there were Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who urged that the promise of self-government should not he delayed, 
ami a high souled Englishman like the Lord Bishop of Calcutta said, 
in the course of the Service to which reference has been made 
before : 

Wo ni'ist now look at our paramount position in the light of our new 
war ideals. The British Rule in India must aim at giving India opportuni¬ 
ties of self-development according to the natural bent of "its peoples With 
this end in view the first object of its rulers must be to train the Indians in 
If ■Mvcrnmcut. If we turn away from any such application of our principles 

votlnv country it i but hypocrisy to come before God with the idea to * 

>ur ca is the cause of liberty/’ 1 

The situation rendered an early announcement of the intentions 
of (Government necessary. It was in this state of affairs that the 
Secretary of State for India made the now famous declaration of the 
20lh August 1917 in which he definitely stated that the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire was the policy of His Majesty’s Government. It had 
decided that accepting the Viceroy’s invitation the Secretary of State, 
should shortly visit India to consider what those steps are that should 
W ’ T,-n and 10 receive suggestions of representative bodies and others 
regard mg hem. It also promised that an ample opportunity would he 
attorned. tor public discussion of the proposals which would be sub- 
111 liue cour se to Parliament. YVe therefore welcomed 
the announcement and were grateful for it though dissatisfied with 
its qualifying conditions. In the circumstances then exist- 
mg v,e accepted it with hope and gratitude. Mr. Montagu came 
to India with a deputation of distinguished men taking the announce- 
uicni 01 the 20th August as laying down the terms of their reference, 
lie and Lord Chelmsford elaborated proposals as to the first stibstan- 
tial steps which should be taken to give effect to the policy enunciated 
in it. 1 he limitations 01 the announcement naturally had their effect 
» determining the nature and extent of their proposals. These pro¬ 
posals hate now been before the public for several months Thev 
have been vigorously criticised by various bodies on the fir.- 
die proposals. While some of our prominent 
f' , n yrdial welcome, others condemned them as unsatis- 

< - y and disappointing. Some urged their total rejection. The 
ong.es League scheme which had been put forward will, the una 
mmrus suppon of tlw public men of the country was calculated to 
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sfe\* iWtrol to the representatives of the people both in the pr 
l-nment, and subject to certain reservations, in the Gov 
India. The official scheme proposed a limited measure 
in the provincial Governments and absolutely none over the 
Imperial Government. The official proposals thus fell very short 
of the Congress League scheme. They were therefore generally 
regarded as inadequate. It was clear that while acknowledging that 
the proposals constitute an advance on existing conditions in certain 
directions the bulk of public opinion in India was not satisfied with 
the scheme as it stood. Almost every body who was any body 
wanted more or less important modifications and improvements in 
the scheme. The scheme proposed the introduction of a certain 
measure of responsible government in the provincial Governm nts 
and was in this respect more in conformity with the announcement 
of the 20th August than the Congress League scheme, and many 
of us urged that the official proposals should be accepted subject 
to the necessary modifications and improvements. This view found 
general acceptance in the country. When the. special Congress 
met at Bombay it was apprehended in some quarters that the opi¬ 
nions of those who were in favour of insisting upon the acceptance 


of the Congress League scheme and the rejection of the official pro¬ 
posals might prevail at the Congress, but the proceedings <>[ the Con¬ 
gress lent no support to these apprehensions. Whilp the Congress 
made its acknowledgements to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmstord 
for their earnest attempt to inaugurate a system of responsible 
mmciit in India, it made it clear that it regarded the prop' 1 
as they stood as unsatisfactory and disappointing. At the same 
lim* it recognized that the official scheme was more in consonance 
with the announcement of August 20th, and it therefore decided 10 
accept that scheme in its outline and to urge modifications and 
improvements consistent with the outline, which in its opinion uore 
absolutely necessary to make it a substantial fust step towards res¬ 
ponsible Government in India, that is. both in the Central and Provin¬ 


cial Governments, 


Congress and Moderate Conference. 

Three months after a conference, organised oy th.ise o! nu 
prominent public men who had more cordially welcomed the pro¬ 
posals of reform than the great bulk of the public, met at Homily. 
They too agreed with the Congress and the l ague in asking for 
certain essential modifications and improvements in the scheme. 
It his thus become as clear as noonday light that enlighten^ 
Indian public opinion is unanimous in u.rgin • that the principle o' 
responsible government should be introduced in the Government >f 
India simultaneously with a similar reform in the provinces amt 
that 1 here should be a division of function in the Central Go\. in- 
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,o reserved and transferred as a part of the 


first install 

' r/Mm . It i* unanimous in urging fiscal freedom for I 
^.imperfectly unanimous in urging that half the number of the 
ember of the Council of State should be elecled. It is unani¬ 
mous in urging that the Indians should constitute one half of the 
executive Government of India. It is unanimous in requiring that 
die elective majority should be fourfifths, and that the reserved list 
should be as small and the transferred list as large as possible. It 
is unanimous in asking that ministers should be placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with the members of the Executive Council. It 
is unanimous in asking for a complete separation of judicial from 
executive tunctions. It is unanimous in urging that 50 per cent 
of the posts in the Indian Civil Service, and to start with, 25 per 
cent of the commissions in the army should be secured to Indians 
utfrt that adequate provision for training them should be made in 
the -ouiu . itself. It is unanimous in urging that the ordinary 
constitutional rights, such as freedom of the press and public 
meetings, and open judicial trial should be safeguarded though 
'here is a difference of opinion about the methods suggested tQ 
secure the end. I have not attempted an exhaustive enumeration. 
My object here is to show that there is, notwithstanding differences 
in unimportant matters and notwithstanding all that we fear of divi¬ 
sions and parties, there is a practical unanimity in the country about 
the most essential changes and improvements which are needed in 
the proposals of reform. 


1 viv not anticipate your decisions. It is for you to decide, 
whether in view of the events which have taken place ?ince tlu. 

o ,! gr<. c s met, you will reconsider any or all of the matters which 
w. ’t considered by the Special Congress, or whether you will 
let its decisions stand as they are. Considering how grave and 
momentous are the issues involved T would reconsider them and 
welcome any suggestion: which would improve them. Since the 
Congress met events have taken place which would obviously 
justs!y such a * ourse. As a mere illustration I draw yGur att ntion 
to on*'. In the resolution relating to the Provincial G<wcrnhiem. 
• iii, t holding that the people are ripe for the introduction of full 
provincial autonomy, the Congress said that ii was yet prepared 
w ’h a view to facilitating the passages of reforms to leave the 
drpai iments of law, police and justice (prison^ excepted) in the 
bund )f ihe Executive* Government lor a period of six years. Since 
Id solution was passed the Functions Committee as well as 
biju.riijse Committee have alreadv visited several provinces 
an *n two of the major piovinccs it has b- en urged that full pro¬ 
vincial niuonumy should U .-ranted there at once, namely u.e 
turn Provim *: and Bombay—in the former by the provincial 
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Committee aud in the latter by the non-official n 
he Bomb.iv Legislative Council among whom arc 


gentlemen of known moderate views as the Hon. 



also will 
■facts the 


be reconsider id. 


Parekh. We 
demand full 
resolutions of 


nuv assume that Bengal an 1 Madras 
provincial autonomy. In view of these 
the Congress on the subject may well 


India and the Results of the War 

But by far the most important event which has taken place 
Cmce the Congress met L the happy termination of the war. 
In concluding their report on Indian Constitutional reforms Mi. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said— 

•If anythin" coaid enhance the sense of responsibility under which our 
recommendations are made in a matter fraught with consequences so immense 
it would be the knowledge that even as we bring our report to an end tar 
oroater issues still hang in the balance upon the battle-fields or trance. 
jV is there and not in Delhi or Whitehall that the ultimate decision pi 
India's future will be made. . 

Happily for India and the rest of the civilised world that decision 
has now been made. It was announced in the memorable utter- 
ahees ot the Premier referred to before in which he said . 

“You are entitled to rejoice, the, > of Britain, that the Allies, I 
nions aud India hare won a glorious victory. 

It is the most wonderful victory for liberty in the history oi the 
vorld. How does this great event affect our position, how fat is 
India going to share the fruits of the glorious history to Which 
has been her privilege to contribute? It is highly encouragingin 
this connection to remember how generous has been trie apprecia¬ 
tion expressed by the distinguished Premier and other statesmen ot 
Great Britain of the services of India to the war. Let mere- 
call a few of their utterances. 

(1) Speaking- in September 1914 Mr. Asquith, the men I rime 
Minister of England said :— 

We welcom with appreciation iml aflVati-m Lidia’s |*vof rr»*d aid in iKy 
, nus , tl *f the Einpiv which knows no distinction of race ov class, wlijw ill MAKM 
' Tsu Id of the king Em,.; r „• and are joint and. -..ual co.4od, “f 
Jmmnurlnten,!, m,d .fomm., Wo hai with prom,.;.; ««■H- ^ 

•it.oh- their association side by side and shoulder toshout ' f "■ '> 

and Dominion troops under a symbol to all of the J 

th-» world in arms cannot dissever or dissolve. 

(2) Mr. Bonar Law said— > v r 

I d . not think we folly read*, how touch then- Indium ho l.nV f™. K M 
. and died hy the .do of onr soldiers have helped through thfH. : 
months. 


(3) Speaking on 


the Qlh 


l-er Lord Haldane, the then 


Lord Chancellor ot England said 


mtSTffy 
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i<|k:i soldiers arc fighting for the liberty of humanity’s great! 
mgs cannot be left as they are”. 

'peaking in February nth in the House of Coni 


yd George said :— 

. . * contribution of the Dominions and of India has heon splendid 

assistance they have given us in the most trying hours of this campaign 
jcn incalculable in its vain*." 1 s 



to Col. Merewethers ‘‘Indian Corps in 


— " -- J fjl»CU UO J 

been incalculable in its value. 

(5) Jn the introduction 
h ranee ’ Lord Curzon said : 

G‘lho book describes the manner in which the force and tho drafts and 
reinforcements by which it was followed comported themselves in the 
fearful struggle of ]914*] *5. That the Indian expeditionary force arrived 
in the nick of time, that it helped to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilization after the sanguinary tumult of the opening weeks of 
tin- war, has been open!}* acknowledged bv the highest in the land from the 
Swvvv-iKn downward*. 1 recall that it was emphatically staled to me 
/ * h, “ IMelt tliat tl,e natuiv and value of that service can nevm 

S' 


Spooking again in the House of Commons, M r . Lloyd Geor- 
s;nd “and then there is India, how bravely, how loyally she has sim 
ported the British armies. The memory of the powerful help which ahe 
willingly accorded in the hour of our trouble will not be forgotten after 
the war k over and when the affairs of India come up for examination 
and for action." 

(/. Speaking on the 8th of November last Mr. Lloyd George said : — 
“these young nations ( the Dominions) fought bravely and contributed 
greatly and won their place at the Council table. What is true of 
them ys cijnally true of the great empire of India which helped us 
ifeat^rm v to win these brilliant victories which were the hegil 
\ n wh ;n the nlfi ll>n ° r 0111 oe ** India’s necessities must not be forgot. 

"•* "•'* w *->-»**- 

x- it [ ani ‘^ l lc Ve most deeply grateful to these our English 

] : objects tor their generous appreciation of our contribution 
!° , 6 U r ar ‘, lhe ^ uestl0n now is to what extent is India going to 
be lenelJieu by the principles for which she gave her lives and 
treasure, namely the principles of justice and liberty, of the right 
01 every nation to Jive an unmolested life of freedom, and to grow 
to its own God-given nature, to manage its own affairs and 
ts own destiny. 

1 jnciples for which Great Britain and the allies fougic 
been embodied in the peace proposals of President 
which 1 have referred before. These principles haw 
adopted with the hearty concurrence and support of Great 
creiii/r ^ ee d the credit for adopting them i- in one sense 

Eor Hr?iv l, <: i Cast: °* Attain and France than in that of America. 

Q 1 1 \ ■ |, j 1 ‘•'nc" had borne the brunt of the War for four 

> i>y their unconquerable courage and heroic sacrifice^ 
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possible for themselves and the Allies to achieve the' 
Besides, their sufferings and sacrifices had also bee? 
fably greater than those of the American and their fee 
"'more deeply injured. It was the more praiseworthy of them 
therefore, that the} readily agreed to the peace proposals which 
ran counter in some instances to the decisions which they had 
themselves previously arrived at. Now the principle of justice to 
all peoples and nationalities and their right to live on equal terms 
of liberty and safety with one another is clearly embodied in them. 
Each nation is to be given the freedom to determine its own affairs 
and to mould its own destinies. Russia is to have an unhampered 
and unembarassed opportunity for independent determination of 
her own political development and national policy. Austria-IIungan 
is 10 be accorded the opportunity of autonomous development. 
International guarantees of political and economic independence 
and territorial integrity are to be secured to the Balkan States and 
to the independent Polish States which are to be created. Nation¬ 
alities other than Turkish now under the Turkish rule are to be 
aspired security of life and autonomous development in the ad¬ 
justment of colonial claims. The principle to be followed is ilia: 
in determining such questions the sovereignty and interests ot the 
population concerned are to have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the Government whose title is to be determined. How 
far those principles of autonomy and self-determination aie i»> 
be applied to India—that is the question for consideration. e aie 
happy to find that the Governments of Britain and France nave 
already decided to give effect to these proposals in the case ot 
Syria and Mesopotamia. This has strengthened our hope that they 
will be extended to India also. We, standing in this ancient cap.Lai o' 
India, both of the Hindu and the Mohamedan period, it fills me iny 
countrymen and countrywomen, with inexpressible sorrow and shanu 
'to think that we, the descendants of Hindus who ruled for 
four thousand years in this extensive empire, and the descendants 
of Musalmans who ruled here for several hundred years. Ton: . aw 
so far fallen from our ancient state that wo s’noul 1 .wumy oui 
capacity for even a limited measure of autonomy and sell-rule. 
But there is so much ignorance among those who have cot a deter¬ 
mining voice in the affairs nr country at present that it I but 
the time 1 would tell them something of the capacity of our 
peoples, Hindus and Musalmans, till the advent ot British rul' 
m India. 1 may refer those who care to know »• to the papers pub- 
' lished at pages 518 to 624 in Mr. Dadabhoi Naroji s book on 1 rovcii) 
and Un-British rule in India. I will content myself with r.iv.na 
that one third of India comprising a population of nemh ' 
millions is still under Indian rule and that the administration > 
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the Indian States compares very favourably with t 

being 



Has the fact of our being under British rule"jj<J_ 
G^ars rendered us less fit for self rule than bur fellow subject 
cn^ Indian States ? Are a people who can produce a scientis' 
!lh° i" lr ]' ^ Bose, a poet, like Sir Robindra Nath Tao*ore, lawyers 
l-u q* J r ^ ias ^ am Iyengar and Sir Rash Behan Ghose, administrators 
i%c ».,ir I, Madhava Row and Sir Salar ]ung. Judges of the High 
llr !~ *; CG Byed Mahmood and Telang, patriots and public men 
Jim Dacabhoy Naoroji and Ranade and Pherojsha Mehta and 
Lrovhale, industrialists like J. W Tata and his worthy son Sir Dorab 
1 ata, and a servant of humanity like Mr. Gandhi, and soldiers who 
nave rendered a good account of themselves in all the threatres of 
die war. unfit for self-government in their domestic affairs ? T hope 
• hat the insult of such an assumption will no longer be added to 
ih"' m jury that is being done: us by being kept out of our birth 
ng^.r to adt-government and that the principle of self-determination 
p Al * n ' extended to India. Now, Ladies and Gentemen, let us 
make it clear what we mean when we talk of self-determination. 
Ihere are two aspects of self-determination, as it has been spoken 
of. One is that every Nation should have the right to sav 
whether they will live under the suzerainty of one power or or 
mother. So far as we Indians are concerned we have no need t<» 
o t) so and do not desire to exercise that election. Since India 
^ passe directly under the British Crown we have owned allegiance 
to the sovereign of England. We stand unshaken in that allegiance. 
We gladm renewed our allegiance to His Majesty, the King Fnmeror 

Jt.ronmum in Fn -I. 16 t0 visit in * 012 after his 

British Crown" V^ 1 * .^ e still desire to remain subjects of 
mi l -I nerf f ' S however the second and no less impor- 

~i .;, • J S : ■ determination, namely, that being under the 

L ‘ 1 l i nv ^ ve should be allowed a complete responsible Govern 
b . * n le , . nes the dominions in the administration of all our 

< inesLic <\umrs. Me are not yet asking ^or this either. We are 
ving or a measure of self-government which we have indicated hv 
-ongress-League scheme of 1915. We ask that the measure 
><Aernn.ent or responsible government which you please to 
to us -mould be judged and determined in the light of the 
: m -Cil-determination which has emerged triumphant oui 
c/aslating war. In order that this should be done it is not 
v ' Pm the proposals of reform which have been elaborated 
^Montagu and Lord Ghclmsford should be laid aside and i 
sc " emc prepared. The special Congress and the Moslem 
ini\u expressed their willingness to accept those proposals 
inociiH i- ous and nnM'Overnenm which they have advucamd. 
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iinlriJ's, Mussulmans, Parsis and Christians, representing 
ferests/, landholders and tenants, merchants and businessmen, G 
dpJr&gts, publicists and representatives of other sections of the 
dissembled here to-day to express the mind of the people on this 
question. One special and particularly happy feature of this 
Congress is the presence at it of hundreds of delegates of the tenant 
class who have come at great sacrifice from far and near to join 
their voice with the rest of their countrymen in asking for a subs¬ 
tantial measure of self-government. This representative Congress 
of the people of India will determine and declare what in its opinion 
should" be the measure of reform which should be introduced into 
the country. Let the British Government give effect to the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination in India by accepting the proposals *>o 
put forward by the representatives of the people of India, let the 
preparation incorporate the principle of self-determination and pro¬ 
vide that the representatives of the people of India have an effective 
voice in determining the future steps of progress towards complete 
responsible government. This will produce deep contentment and 
gratitude among the people of India and strengthen their attach¬ 
ment to the British empire. 

Revolutionary Activities in India 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think I have said enough to sIha, how 

strong is our case both on the ground of justice and of n < ^ii\ 
tor a substantial measure of responsible government. a ha. 
noted with thankfulness the attitude of the British statesman m- 
wards the cause of Indian Reform and while we have noted with 
satisfaction that in their election manifestoes, Mr. Llpyd C orge, 
Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Asquith, in short the leaders of all pa-tic* 
in the United Kingdom, have pledged themselves to the introduc¬ 
tion of responsible government in India, we regret to find that a 
limited liability company known as the Indo-British Association 
has been established in London with the distinct object of opposing 
the cause of Indian reform and both that association end 
European and Anglo-Indian bodies in India. \ ho are opposed to \%iy 
measure of power being transferred to tin.* Indians haw hfrn iuu 
using <he Rowlatl Committees report to create a wrong impn 
the minds of the British People. This is a wicked attempt 
should have thought that with the overwhelming proof on the loyalty o' 
the people of India to the British Crown not even the worst m. tractor 
of the Indians would venture to make such an attempt at this iunc 
tute making a case against the loyalty of the Indian people. Tin 
Rowlan Committee has brought he tact of that loyally into ve'ate 
prominence. The cotnmiU■ have summed up their cont.io i"t. a 
follows:—- 

“We have now in\estimated a’! the conspiracies comn - ud v* 


ion .n 
One 
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t ionary movement in Bombay. They are purely BrahL., 
>r^ly Chitpavan. In Bengal the conspirators have been voufc 


Mpnging to the educated middle classes. Their propaganda, 
elaborate, persistent and ingenious in their own province. 
V has produced a long series of murders and robberies. In Behar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras 
p 1 * * n ° ro °* occa sionally led to crime or disorder. In the 
Punjab the return of the emigrants from America bent on revolu* 
tion and bloodshed produced numerous outrages and the “Ghadar ,v 
conspiracies of 1915. In Burma too the “Gadar" movement was 
achve but was arrested. Finally came a Mahomedan conspiracy 
confined to a small clique of fanatics and designed to overthrow the 
British Rule with foreign aid.” 

“AH these plots have been directed towards one and the same 
•- n unely. the overthrow by force of the British rule in India 

Sf>I1lcriTl " ■ been isolated, sometimes thev have been inter 

connected, sometimes they have been encouraged and supported hv 
tne German influence.” 1P lu • 

Now assuming that the whole of this statement is accurate, let 
note what the. committee say about them. They say all have 
beep successfully encountered with the support of Indian loyalty 
l his should be enough to silence the caluminators of India as was. 
\orv vo 1 . observed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford on Indian 
.Constitutional Reform. Whatever qualifications may be needed 
in the case of particular classes, the people of India as a whole arc 
in genuine sympathy with the cause which the Allies represent 
l,,nvc ,r find fault with the Government. They are 


true 

country’ 


section 


--n loyalty to the British Crown—the loyalty of' the 
gvneia Jy emphasised by the attempts made by very small 
l ‘ ie , population to create trouble. Most sincerely do I. 


<ftpluje and so does every thoughtful Indian that any of our youth 
shouu - iave l)een misled into what the Rowlatt Commitec have dcs- 
cnl \ . . a movement of perverted religion and equallv perVerted 
par lOti.sni. 1 deplore that they should have been led into anv 
cr.mimd organization or conspiracy against the Government. 1 
equally deplore that they should have committed any acts of violenee 
aK^u-st any of their fellowmen. But let not the misdeeds of a small 
rr ubc; uf misguided youths be pitted against the unswerving lovaltv 
01 320 millions of the people of India. ' 

When the British Government was established in this country ihc 
*V M u ‘ v ‘ L ‘ uu ,l should be temporary to enable the Indians to regain 
nsu I] ^ ,nt in3tea< i giving the Indian’s cpportu.nities to exer- 
0 * in •/"W* °[ admiois’ration they imported any number of Burn- 
I- only in the militarj 1 n in the civil 

} OCipg a vulc that no Indian shall be debarred from holdinc 
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tment there ought to have been a rule that Indians 
Ved in various offices unless circumstances made it necessfc 
an Englishman. 

Commissions in the Army. 

He also referred to the various demands of the Congress includ¬ 
ing that for the commission in the army and in this connection he 
said that he knew it as a fact that in 191 1 when the coronation took 
place Lord Hardinge had recommended that commissions should be 
thrown open to Indians but that was not done even now. Only ten 
Commissions were to be given but he understood that so far only five 
persons have been nominated. 

Having made a passing reference to expensive administration he 
dwelt on questions of education, proverty, and public health and 
industries. He said his object in pointing out all these difficulties 
was to show that the system of Government by the present bureaucra¬ 
cy had failed very largely. While he acknowledged all the good 
it had done it had failed to 'promote the welfare of the people as it 
should have. 


The Behar Civil Service Association- 

It was a matter of surprise and pain to read of a circular by the Sec¬ 
retary to the Civil Service Association in Behar asking for the organis¬ 
ed expression of opinion on behalf of the Civil Sci\ice on the reform 
proposals. Now everybody in the service was free to hold and to 
express his opinion individually ; hut to think that for the members 
•of the Civil Service to organise an expression of opinion about reforms 
which id likely to assume the shape of hostile opinion is a thing which 
has shocked Indian opinion. The circular said that effort was 
made in every province to have an organised expression of opinion. 
He appealed to the members of the Civil Service to think if this was 
the right course to pursue. They had come to serve India. Many 
had served well and they felt grateful for that, hut if attempt was 
made by them as a body to prejudice or to oppose the pre < m reforms 
it would be a matter of very serious complaint for India. Tod; ms 
looked upon them to co-operate with them in making the ki fiuin.s 
a success and he hoped the advice given to them by Lord Hardinge 
would be remembered by them. There was great opposition against 
the reforms in England and if the Civil Service at this Critical juncture 
throw in their weight against the reform proposals, India would have 
serious reason to complain. He hoped that the service would stand 
up for the interests of India and Indians to whose service they had 
given the best of their years. 

Root cause of Anarchism* 

Referring io the Rowiatt Committees Report, he observed that 
he had expressed before this his whole hearted regret and condom-* 
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111 on JpY the policy adopted by some ol their misguided youth! 

’ .t^u.*m to remember the circumstances in which that teni 
He asked Englishmen to consider what passed in inc 
1897 to 1915. While on one side there were causes*given for 
complaint, their just demands for reforms were not conceded. All 
these causes which he described at some length contributed to the 
state of teeling which might pardonably lead youths to sedition, 
if this was borne in mind they would arrive at the just conclusion 
•md remedy for the state of thing. The remedy was not to be found 
?n the repressive legislation but in large and liberal measures of 
forms which would 
the Indian people. 


promote contentment and satisfaction among 


Deputation to England- 

Continuing the President said that the situation he had described 
showed that their cause was just and that opportunity was very 
om it also showed that the opponents were strong and 
there was great need of sending powerful deputations to England 
He hoped that the Congress would decide to send a deputation ai 
an early date. The strength and influence which their deputation 
would possess would be derived from them and he therefore asked 
iheir m ention to the principle of self-determination about which the) 
had heard so much. He asked them to apply that principle to 
th mselves. He asked them to determine that henceforward they 
would be equal fellow subjects in the Empire. He asked them to 
determine that hereafter they would resent most strongly any effort 
<(> ueat 1 hem as inferior people. He asked them to claim with all 
1,1 ' rviigih they commanded that in their country they should have 
ihe opportunity to grow just as Englishmen grew in the United 
vng.orn. lie asked them to inculcate that principle wherever they 
'em and he appealed to them to establish their Congress Committees 
in e\er) Taluk and .! ehsil and to see that the people understood this 
pr ucipl : Jf they did so, working with one purpose he was sure 
C,.m would grant them self-government earlier than expected. 
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( The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra N. Banerji) 

Our Creed. 

In the course of his -address the President said :— 

Our creed is co-operation with the Government whenever practi¬ 
cable and opposition to its policy and measures when the supreme 
interests of the Motherland require it. Our guiding principle is— 
“co-operate when we can ; criticise when we must.“ ; It is not “criti¬ 
cise when we can; co-operatc when we mus e deprecate; 

opposition for the sake of opposition. Let the occasion an«e, and 
le P me assure you that we of the Moderate party, and I am sure I am 
permitted to speak in their name and on their behalf, are prepare to 
repeat the same chapter in our national history [like the Anti-partition 
agitation] But God.be thanked, the times are changed—the angle 
of vision of our rulers has undergone a profound transformation. A 
charm - a welcome change, has come over the spirit of their dreams, 
aiul they have extended to us the hand of fellowship' and friendship. 
Lei us grasp it with alacrity and enthusiasm, and in co-operation with 
liritish statesmanship, let us march forward to the accomplishment 
Ol the hish destinies that under the Providence of God are in store 
tor It is because the leaders of the present-day Congress move¬ 
ment will not recognise the change, the profound change in the spirit 
■uid the poUcv of the Government, and persist, despite toe allied 
.. q campaign of opposition, that we aie het • in tin- 

?r.? nn h2dfn“ a ^ separate Conference of our own. where in an 
■ “ v l< 1 f harm on v of unity of views, ideals and aspiration- .ve 

eriormufate our proposals with regard t«i the great const,tuliontd 
* changes with which we stand confronted to-day . 

The Reform Preposals. 

I ie then examined the Reform Proposals and continued ; j 

H vcl mnst pause for a moment to refer to the charge ..t 
■nLu-tis. of the people which, it is alleged, the authors of the Repo t 
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,in the ’ proposals. Such a charge is inconsistent 



1 . . «”5 *- m 

nci essence of the noble message which I have just quote 
e general breadth and liberality of the proposals ihemta 
in the opinion of all, friends and foes, critics and advocates 
, are admittedly a great advance upon the existing state of things, 
an d ;n the opinion of many constitute a stage towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. In judging of the proposals 
contained in the Report we cannot overlook the qualifying clauses. 
Responsible Government, under the terms of the declaration of the 
2Qth Augst, 1917, is to be attained by and through progressive 
stages. We cannot go behind that declaration. 

Ah - r justifying the limitations contained in the Report he said : 

\\ hatever differences of opinion there may exist with regard 10 
ibis view, it is impossible to dispute the fact that the proposals have 
be'-u cast upon lines which on the whole have received a gratifying 
mc-cix oi support from the British public. They introduce inT- 
portam constitutional changes with safeguards which rouse no nr 
gKing or suspicion among the conservative elements of British 
society. I therefore dismiss the plea of mistrust of the people 
brought against the framers of the Report. Caution, even carried 
to tlic verge of timidity, is not mistrust. Caution is an intellectual 
quality ; mistrust is a moral distemper ; and when widely divergent 
opinions have to be conciliated, boldness has to be combined with 
caution. 


Congress-League Scheme- 

j am well aware of the objection that will he urged. It will he said 
reply that the latest pronouncement of the Congress-League Sche- 

rent"]ines " \W t ,^ 0litati , vely ado P ted at Lucknow is cast upon iliffe- 
s. a that scheme was avowedly a transitory arrangement 

,tuatl0n havi n created by the message of 20th A 1 
programme had to be followed ; and the special session of the 
Gongie^s adopted such a programme. Recognising the scheme as 
factor - Inch has to be dealt with, it sdnght to work into its frame- 
wei • he ading features of the Congress-League scheme with the result 
* . u practically transformed it out of recognition. It amounted to 
i* ■' a dank movement. Our procedure is different. .\s I 
navy already observed, we take our stand upon the basic pledge of the 
20th. August, and om suggestions for the modification and expansion 
ot thosclnnne are in entire conformity with the spirit and essence of 
uie great pledge, not seeking to tamper with it, or to go beyond it- 
B o to keep within its broad and beneficent lines. 

Opposition to the scheme. 

.i.dcul ihe opposition to the sc! roe aised by the Extremist 
Jeadc! s and their followers is a real difficulty in ^ruunc 


our way which has 


mtsTn, 
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3 and overcome. Lord Sydenham, in the debate which if 
/ft j the House of Lords early in August, quoted Mr. Tilai* 

__.... /of his condemnation of the Scheme and in urging that 

/ /bou jlLbe dropped. It is a strange alliance. Once again the truth 
ia illustrated that extremes meet. But it is an alliance, not indeed 
ratified by convention or consent (though both parties want the 
same thing, viz. the rejection of the scheme), which is disastrous to 
the best interests of India ; and our English friends are insistent in 
their appeal to us to unite in our support of the Reform Scheme 
a nd to unmistakably demonstrate our acceptance of it. [ He then 
quoted from Sir Herbert Robert’s speech, the Manchester Guardian 
and the London correspondent of the Hindu on the British view 
regarding the proposals and apprehended something worse for the 
Reforms in view of what fell from Lord Curzon recently in the Lords 
a *s to the attitude of the British Government.] 

The Reform Scheme Proposals for the Provinces- 

So far I have said nothing about the Reform Scheme. The 
matter has been discussed threadbare in the Press, on our public 
platforms and in our Conferences. I take it that with the general 
features of the Scheme every one is more or less conversant ; I 
further take it that there is amongst us absolute unanimity in favour 
of the view that the Reform proposals represent a distinct advance 
upon the existing state of things and that there is an overwhelming 
consensus of opinion that they constitute a definite stage towards the 
progressive realisation of responsible government. It is upon the 
T eform of the provincial administrations that the authors of the 
scheme concentrate their attention ; and its merits are to be judged 
by their proposals in this connection. [He then dwelt on the pro¬ 
posals in the Report on this point and continued :—] 

The effect of this arrangement will be that in the major provin¬ 
ces the personal of the Executive Government will have an 
Indian majority, and in the minor provinces, there will be an 
adequate representation of the Indian element. Thus, borh in 
in the Legislature and on the Executive Government of the ranjoi 
provinces there will be an Indian majority, and in those.of the 
•minor provinces there will be an adequate representation of Indian 
members. The Budget will be prepared by th Executive Govern- 
nmenl as a whole, and will be submitted to. the Legislative council 
tor adoption and the Resolutions of the Council on the Budget 
will be binding on the Government, save and except an) item in 
the reserved subjects in regard to which the Gowmor ^ may certi 
fy that it is necessarv for the public safety and tranquility or for 
the discharge of his responsibilities in connection with the reserved 
branches of the administration. It is a special power, and as such, 
^ take it, will be used only on emergent occasions. Lastly, I come 

4 
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into reserved and transferred subjects which 
the most vital feature of the Reform prop 
subjects which are called transferred will be made * 

_ _ ministers to be ‘.appointed by the Governor. What these 

transferred subjects are to be will be determined by the Committee 
tli... has been appointed. Among the transferred branches arc 
Lhose which, in my opinion, and 1 think in the judgment of all 
impartial men, are nation-building subjects. Let us take one of them 
for instances. —Education. The control of primary and technical 
education is to be made over to Indian ministers. What does that 
iinph. ' Jt means this—that the Indian ministers or the representa-' 
ti'. es of the educated classes will be brought into actual living contact 
wjii) illiterate masses of their countrymen shaping, guiding and 
moulding their minds and aspirations, leading them onward and up¬ 
ward to :he upbuilding of a true national life. 

r i he Indian ministers are to hold their office during the life-time 
• \ ib., I-.-Uativc Assembly, that is to say, for a period of * years 
I’liey will be eligible for reappointment in the event of their beimr 
ic-elecled by their constituencies. Therefore, their continuance in 
office as’Ministers after their first term of office will depend upon the 
suffrages of their electorates. From the very first it will be their 
duty, as it will be their interest, to try to please their electors and to 
obtain from them a re-election for the second term. It seems to 
n.e. therefore, that the accountability of these Ministers to their 
electorate^ begins from the very first stage . but more than that 
their responsibility to the Legislature is enforced in a more direct 
wav. 'lh ' supplies relating to the transferred branches will be? 

Legislative Council. In the case of an unpopular 
legislative council may refuse to grant him the 
us even in the first stage, I say, there is responsibility 
in a larger measure to the 


voted by the 
Munster, the 

supplies H| HHI H^, 4 

to the electorate in a modified form and 


,tgtsia!i\( Council. And after 5 years, the salaries of the Indian 
ntinisius v il! l 0 placed on the estimate and voted upon every year 

° ut at Lei 10 years, there will be complete responsibility. You hav- 

responsibility or the beginning of responsibility at the first stage a 
itef measure of responsibility, at the intermediate stage, and'a 
ip measure of responsibility at the final stage. 

Government of India. 

J am sorry I am not able to -peak ot the proposal relating to the 
m of India in the same strain. The message of ’the ?oih 
• . down that responsible government is to be introduced 
: pi<'g. esfcive stages. Surely it mar he possible to introduce 
’ • ' may be only a small stage, in the Government of India, Pm 
^ nn ign.s of it. There are no transferred branches, 1,0 

1 * 1,11 l U 'A no definite popular control over any section of 


co 


> / 0 \ 
Aliy 
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fB\iSget. His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased to savl 
Jthprs of the Report had gone as far as it was possible 
^to/go. We are grateful, deeply grateful, for the recoinmendati 
^Oal^Kas they go ; but 1 submit that it is perfectly consistent with 
he letter and the spirit of the message of the 20th August to intro¬ 
duce, in part at least, a system of responsible Government in the 
Geniial Government also. We earnestly hope that this part of the 
recommendations will be revised and enlarged before their final 
adoption by Parliament. 


Party in Politics- 

To day we enter upon the threshold of a new epoch in the his¬ 
tory' of our national evolution. To some of us it may be a v rench 
to form ourselves into a new party though with the old ideas ; but 
we must move on with the times and the developments of the times, 
and face a situation, however unpleassnt it may be to some of us, 
with equanimity and courage and even with tolerance and charity for 
those who may not worship with us in the same temple and who in 
moments of forgetfulness may be apt to misjudge us and to pelt 
stones at us. 

Centre Wing of the Nationalist Party. 

We be "in work to day as the centre wing of the 1 ationa! miu. 
We have arduous duties before us. We need for their due porfor 
mances the ardour of youth, the maturity of experience, the undying 
fai'ii which is the mainspring of all public movements. It is this 
faith which built up the Indian National Congress, It is this faith 
combined with work which will rear up oar new organisation. We 
want to over-spread the country with a net work of organisations. 
Above alb we want men to work them—men fired with apostolic 
fervour who will go from town to town, from district to district, ami 
from province to province and spread the glad tidings of great joy, 
the blessed lessons oi patriotism combined with devotion, moderation 
and self-restraint, so needful in the new era which is about to davn 
upon us. 


Deputation to bngland. 

The situation is grave, critical, pregnant with the fate of 'mure 
generations. Will you allow judgment to go by uemult ? Will 
you not send your best men, re pie renting the culture, the wealth 
the public spirit of this great country, to plead before the bar of 
iSniksh public opinion, to support the scheme with such modification 
ns ma\ be necessary, and f o avert the grave peril with which the 
fn «ire of Self Government is threat :ned ? The organisation of 
deputation to England to ‘wpress your views upon the jlcfoin 
Scheme N the most serious work to which you must at once ah Ire: s 
yourselves. Choose your delegates, name them, send them lo»th 
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blessed errand with your prayers and 
dictions ot Almighty God will attend them. 


[B 

good-wishe 



Each era entails 


, Our Work Here. 

there is also other work therefore you. 

oifJr" Ch ji dr f n s P ecial obligations, and each individual has his 
;fnn ,l ; ic the i dlsch arge of those obligations. A new era has dawned 
r ; t be enduring achievement of those illustrious men who 

hA! i a u d d ' ed t0r lheir countr - v - Their labours and sacrifices 
010u gl>t us in sight of the promised land. They have fallen 
' e " rand march. We are the inheritors of the fruits of their splen¬ 
did devotion. Men talk of the time-forces, on the impetus to human 
freedom which the War has given. No one wants to belittle them, 
hut no not eliminate the personal elements in the grand evolution 
of Indian freedom. Render unto Caisar the things that are Cteser’s. 
-a.u. ; me great Dead of India. I am a hero-worshipper to the 
aua.ov. OI bones. The mighty stream may How on in its majes¬ 
tic comse Without spreading the beneficent treasures of the DnlliA! 
load to jar-off lands Who were they who tilled and toiled and 
prepared the ground for those life giving seeds which are now about 
to be planted and which in the fullness of time will ripen into a rich 
harvest of freedom ? But for the Congress and the work of the ^reat 
leaders of the Congress in the past, India would not have been 
prepared for, India would not have asked for, the great boon which 
our rulers have promised her and of which we hope siie will soon he 
: ie rc ccpicnt. ^ Blessed he their memories ! The most distant gene- 
rati on s of 111 d m will cherish them with affectionate reverence, 
i Jf ir Creators of modem India, they sleep the blessed 

your , njntc uL , i anC L10 tru ^’ Bost comrades now in Heaven, may 

a nobler nationhood^ 686 ” 1 ' V ' th , us ’ ,ifting us 10 a higher manhood, 
moderation -i ^ ’ tern P e [ in g the fervour of our patriotism with 
, an ^ self-restraint blending harmoniously the ideal anj 

S«. P .rS-r ,n ,° Ur PUbliC life ’ soften ' n S the acerbities of our debates 
Ule s P ,nt of sweet reasonableness and of tolerance and charity! 


The 


| Our New Duties, 

W0 , “ Propagandism is well-nigh finished; that was the 
rfpctin >d'nn t ° t | U; °Mers. The work of construction will be the 
destined portion of the children of the new age. To that task vou 


.. due. lIJilL IctbK von 

m,. I mnsi address ourselves The political enthusiast who has 


rju.-.ed die feelings of his country men and has created the most 
•uvcndoni transformation in modern India, »o whom all honour D 
vme m ..st now give place to the practical statesman. 

In*'";' a *e Hie electorates to be created, filled with citizens, manly 
ohpr/ ' P 11 :otl ' Vll h a true sense of their civic rights and 

btlwarl- of"--no»«nf d b> 'i ‘ hc ..? tron g est of aU safe-guards, the 
pon.nbie public life against the gusts of wild ideals, 
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'estllintial in their fury and disastrous in their consequence 
great work we need all the patriotic enthusiasm, all the 
(-sacrifices, all the moderation and self-restraint we hav 
tie past. A new chapter is opening out in our history. We are 
undoubtedly the inheritors of an inspiring past : let us prove our¬ 
selves the progenitors of even a greater and nobler future. We claim 
to have helped to create modern India. Now, let us aspire to a 
higher and nobler distinction. Let us be the maker of India, of the 
future, a free, a rejuvenated India, where goodwill and amity will 
prevail ameng all sections of her vast population, where co-operation 
with the Government will be substituted, so far as may be, foi 
opposition,—an India, rejoicing in the freedom of her institutions, 
in the growth of her commerce and her industries, in the expansion 
of her agricultural resources and in the creation of the amplest op¬ 
portunities for the fullest development of those gifts and faculities 
with which an All bounteous Providence has so plentifully dowered 
our people. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I have a word to say not to the Government ol 
India but to the British Government at home. I have a warning 
note to sound. It was my high privilege to have appealed to m> 
countrymen to co-operate with the Government in view ot the nr w 
policy of conciliation and concession inaugurated b\ the message 
of the 20th August and ratified by the recommendations ot llis 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Right Honorable the Secretary oi 
State. My appeal has evoked a sympathetic response throughout 
the country which was conspicuously in evidence in the del les of 
the last autumn .session of the Imperial Legislative Council. We 
have endeavoured to do our duty. The Government must fulfil its 
part. The attitude of the British Government in England in regard 
to the Reform proposal is, so far as one can judge, unsatisfactory 
and even ominous. If the enactment of the Reform proposals is 
unduly postponed, if they are whittled down in any wav, if the wiiolc 
of what is recommended is not given ( and 1 think that in reg'd uv 
the Government of India, there ought to be a greater N iylv nice) 
there will be grave public discontent, followed by agitation, the 
magnitude of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. We want 
peace and rest. We want steady progressive development accom¬ 
plished by co-operation between the people and the Government. 
We firm It believe that the Reform proposals with modifications^ on 
the lines of the message will accomplish this great object. But this 
bright piospeu will, if the Reform proposals are dropped, or h i 
bepf ticent scope curtailed, be overshadowed by die d. ’ clouu of 
contention, controversy and agitation, the future of which, non can 
divine • there will be agitation on the one hand, intense, blit r wide 
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^ a d) ficcentuatcd by deep national discontent, all parties^ 

*- re will be repression on the other, leading to Goc)^^*^ 
□ere. Is this a prospect which any Government can con- 
. ; . ,V ^“ equanimity ? Are the days of the antipartition 

agitation t° be renewed, aggravated a hundred fold by the intenser 
pu wli.c of the India of to-day : Is India to be converted by the 
ni.'Visdoin of our rulers into a greater Ireland ? Let the British 
-a met make its choice. But I have no douhts, no misgivings. 

. [[ £P 0C * sense of the British democracy will prevail ; its freedom- 
oving instincts will assert themselves. It cannot be that the civi- 
iized v. or Id has snent its blood and treasure, and that India has taken 
□ er part in the supreme sacrifice of the nations, in order that this 
ancient country, the home of a great civilisation, may continue to be 
a lev ' er oi wood and a drawer of water, barred out of the heritage 
of universal freedom. The Prime Minister has told us that the 
r un Vp'* ’ 1 self-determination was no longer to be circumscribed ba¬ 
cons id orations of latitude and longitude, and t>.e Secretary of State 
us lhat Tnc *i a must be firmly set on the road to complete 
oeJf-Government. Are these messages of hope and sympathy to h. : 
cast to the winds and the seeds of deep and abiding discontent sown 
m the public mind of India ? 



misTfy 


Resolutions of the Special Congress find the 
Moderate Conference. 



Special Congress 

Resolution 7 T.—Tne Government oi. India 
have undivided administrative authority on 
rr:.tjrs directly ( >n< ' ace, tranquility and 

d ; cnee oi the country subject to the following. 

Declaration of Indian Rights 

Ynat the „ Statute to be passed by Parliament 
. >'M ir/’ude the Declaration of the Rights of the 
l cor-le of India as British Citizens 

, / » That all Indian subjects of His Majesty and 

ident in India are 
*• Val before the law. and there shall be no penal nor 
administrative lav/ in force m the Dominion whether 
substantive or procedural of a discriminative nature. 

4 ) That no Indian ubj-e, of His Majesty shall 
V ik ble to suffer in liberty, life, property, or of as¬ 
sociation, free speech or in respect of writing except 
under sentence by an ordinary Court of Justice, and 
, .*V:-’sult of a lawful and open trial. 

\e) That every Indian subject shall be entitled 
K bear arms, subject to the purchase of a licence as 
n ( , .♦ I.rhain, and that he right shall not be taken 
sa; .. a sen .nee .*{ an ordinary Court ot 


Moderate Conference 

[ The first tit'o of both are loyally resolutions j. 


(V) This Conference urges that legislation of 
an exceptional character having the effect of curtail* 
in^ ordinary rights such as the freedom of the press 
mi public meetings and open judicial trial, should 
r.ni 1 * carried through the Council of State alone, or 
n spite of the declared opinion of the Legislative 
Assembl;, of India, except in a time of war or .inter* 
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shall be free, and that no 
.vcir'iy shali be demanded on the r:\gis- 
ress or a newspa? er. 

at corporal punishment shall not be indict- 
Indian serving in His Majesty's Army or 
£f ve under conditions applying equaliv to all 
i-fitfith subjects. 

Fiscal Autonomy. 

A (solution I . —This Congress is stronglv of 
opinion that it is essential for the welfare of the 
Indian people that the Indian Legislature should have 
* . ^ame measure of fiscal autonomy- which the 
selfgoverning dominions of the Empire possses, 


Reforms. 

It Solution VI % That this Congress appreciates 
the eariie st attempt on the part of the Right Hon the 
■vereuvy of State and His Excellence the Viceroy to 
of responsible government in 
i.idia, ana, while it recognises that some of the pro¬ 
poses constitute an advance on the present condi¬ 
tions in some directions, it is of opinion that the 
pioposals are disappointing and unsatisfactory, and 
suggests the toil owing m dificatjons as abso utely 
neccs.arv to constitute a substantial step towards 
•responsible government :— 


oismrDiwwv, . . tuc approval 

Lommfttde of the House of Common - p 
be set up under the Scheme, unless such 
is of a terupor.in character and limited to a period 
oi one year only, the . aid legislation being in any 
case made renewable without such approval in 
last resort. 


prow 


the 


Fiscal Autonomy. 

(VI) Saving such equal and equitable obliga- 
tion as may be agreed upon as resting on all parts of 
the Empire, the Government of India, acting under 
the control of the Legislature, should enjov the same 
power of -egulating the fiscal policy of India as the 
Government of the self-governing Dominions enjoy 
°t regulating their fiscal policy.” & 

Opinion on Reforms. 

(HI) This Conference cordially welcomes the 
Reforms Proposals of the Secretary of Stale and the 
' iceroy of India as constituting a distinct advance 
on present conditions both as regards the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments and 
also as real and substantial steps towards the pro»res- 
sive realisation of “responsible government" in° the 
1 rovincial Governments in due fulfilment of th» 
terms of the announcement of August 20, 1917 As 
such this Conference accords its hearty support to 
taose proposals and while suggesting necessary 
modifications and improvementstherein, expresses its 
grateful appreciation of the earnest effort of Mr 



Government of India 

(t That a system of reserved and transferred 
subjects, similar to that proposed for the Provinces, 
shall be adopted for ihe Centra Government. 

(:) Thai the reserved subjects shall be foreign 
ai airs (excepting relations with the colonies and 
dominions), army, navy, and relations with Indian 
ruling Princes, and subject to the delaration of rights 
contained in resolution IV, matters directly affect¬ 
ing public peace, tranquility and defence of the 
country, and that all other subjects should be trans¬ 
ferred subjects. 

(3) The allotments required tor reserved sub¬ 
jects should be the first charge on the revenues. 

(4^ The procedure for the adoption of the 
budget, should be on the lines laid down for the 
Provinces. 

(5) All legislation snail be by Bills introduced 
into the Legislative Assembly provided that if in the 
oi>e of reserved subjects the Legislative Council 
coo; not pass such measures a? the Government may 
. ii necessary the Governor-Greneral-in-Council 

provide for the same ly regulations, such re¬ 
gulation^: to be in force tor 01- year, but not to be 
renewed imiess 40 per ctr.t 0: the members of the 
o! lily present find voting are in favour of them. 


Montagu and Lord Chelmsford to start the 
on a career of genuine and lasting progress 1 
the'promised goal. 



Government of India. 

(V) (a) This Conference, while making due 
allowance for the necessities or drawbacks of a transi¬ 
tional scheme, urges that having regard to the terms 
of the announcement of August 20, 1917, and in 
order that the progress of India towards the goal of 
a self-governing unit of the British Empire may be 
facilitated and not unduly delayed or hampered, as 
also with a view to avoid the untoward consequences 
of a legislature containing a substantially elected — 
popular element being allowed merely to indulge 
in criticism unchecked by responsibility, it? is essen- ^ 
tial that the principle of “responsible government'’ w 
should be introduced also in the Government of 
India, simultaneously with a similar reform in the 
Provinces. There should, therefore, be a division of 
functions in the Central Government into ‘reserved’ 
and ‘transferred’ as a part of the present instalment 
of reforms, and the Committee on division of func¬ 
tions should be instructed to investigate the subjects 
■U:d make recommendations, (b) While, as suggested 
above, some measure of transfer of power to the 
I. dan Legislature should be introduced at the 
commencement, provision should be made for future 
progress towards coIPplete responsible government 
‘ i: be Government of India by specially authorising 
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bt no v ouncil of Stat*\ hv.i. it 
: so tv constituted, cu L-* >t half 
hall consist of elected members, 
lure hv certification shall be confined 


*.o ll rc*v*rved subjects. 

ty) At } e a ;■ i half the number of Executive CoOD- 
c;!!c - (it there be more than one) in charge of 
reserved subjects should be Indians. 

(S) The number of members of the Legislative 
v ‘ ,.'i- i' v should be raised to 150 and the proportion 
o: elected members should be four fifths. 

9) . he President and the Vice-President of 

bo legislative Assembly should be elected by the 
\ ■•scmbly. 


'to) The Legislative Assembly should have 
pyx' to mahr, or modify, its own rules of busi¬ 
ness, and they shall not require the sanction of the 
Gov 1 nor-General. 


(ji) There should be an obligation to convene 
no *1:1 gs of the Council and Assembly at stated inter¬ 
val?, 0: on the requisition of a certain proportion of 
members. 

(12) A statutory guarantee should be given that 
tail responsible Government should be established 
: n the whole of British India witbin a period not 
..iceediug 15 years. 

('pi That there should be no Privy Council for 
•>e present. 


proposed icir^ic Coiiimitsion 
die matter and to recommend to 


to mquir 
Parliament 



further advance as uiay be deemed necessarNdr 
desirable in that Ghalf. 

(c) The power of certification given to the 
Governor-General should be limited to malters involv¬ 
ing the defence or ihe country, foreign and political 
relations, and peace and order and should not be 
extended to “good government** generally or “sound 
fin anci al ad mi nis* rati 0 a 

(c) This Conference recommends that the 
composition of the Council of State should he so 
altered as to ensure that one-half of its total strength 
shall consists of elected members. 

(/) The Indian element in the Executive Go¬ 
vernment of India should be one-half of its total 
number of members of that Government.” 
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1 he Provinces- 

ere should b; no additional members oi 
tfve Government without portfolios. 

?rom the commencement of the first Coun¬ 
ci'. the prmcin.v ->f responsibility of the minister to 
the legisla ure snail come into force. 

3. The status and salary of the ministers shall 
b : the same as that of the members of the Executive 
Council. 


4. At least ha f the r of Executive Coun- 
cTlors in charge of reserved subjects (it there be 
more than one) should be Indians. 

5 The Budget shall he under the control of 
ire subjec : contribution to the 
‘ -ovtwnment of India, and during the life-time of the 
reformed to the allocation of a fixed sum 

fo" the reserved . ubjects ; and should fresh taxation 
be necessary* h should be imposed by the Provincial 
' • w..rn?n as a whole for both transferred and 
reserved subjects. 


Legislature- 

r. VY Idle holding that the people are ripe for 
' duction of full Provincial Autonomy the 
Con utss is yet prepared v ah a view to facilitin? the 
passage of the Reforms, ;o leave the departments of 
Law, Police and Justice (prisons excepted) in the 
b-.a cf ihe Lxc-Jii .v Government in all Provinces 
; - a • -cl of s’.x }«-.:• E:-entive and Indicia} 

.intents must he sep.-n? ’ t u. once* 


(fiT 


Vll- Provincial Governments- 

(c) The proposal to appoint an addilj^,^ 
Member or Members, from among the senior officials, 
without portfolios and without vote for purposes of 
consultation and advice only, but Members of the 
Executive Government in the Provinces should be 
dropped. 

(1) (i a ) The status and emoluments of Minis¬ 
ters should be identical with those of Executive Coun¬ 
cillors, and the Governor should not have greater 
power of control over them than over the latter. 

% Whatever power may be given to the Go- 
vernor-in-Council to interfere with the decisions of ^ 
the Governor and Ministers on the ground of their 
possible effects on the administration of the reserved & 
subjects, corresponding power should be given to the w 
Governor and Ministers in respect of decisions of the 
Governor-in-Council affecting directly or indirectly 
the administration of the transferred subjects. 


# (d) Heads of Provincial Governments in the 
major Provinces should ordinarily be selected from 
th ranks of public men in the United Kingdom. 

• * ) No administrative control over subjects vested 
>n Provincial Governments should be “reserved” in 
tiic Central Government, particularly in respect 
‘‘transferred’’ heads. 


{/) 'Jdie Government of India should have no 
1 to make a supplementary levy upon the 





'Yemeni and ihc Vice-Presi.’ Mi should 
; the Counci 1 . 

the proposal to institute a Grand 
hall he dropped. The Provincial Legis¬ 
lated shall legislate in respect of all matters 
within ;h jurisdiction of Provincial Government in- 
eluding Law, "justice and Police, but where the 
Government is not satisfied with the decision of the 
Legislative Conned in respect of matters relating to 
Law. justice and Police, it shall be open to the 
Government to refer the matter to the Government of 
Trdia and the Government of India may refer the 
m: uer to the Indian Legislature, and the ordinary 
procedure shall follow. But if Grand Committees 
are insfluted this Congress is of opinion that not 
less then one-half of the total strength shall be 
elected b) :he Legislative Assembly. 

4. The proportion of elected members in the 
Leiristative Council shall be four-fifths. 


Elections. 

5. Whenever the Legislative Assembly, the 
Council of Stme, or the Legislative Council is dis¬ 
solved, ;t shall be obligatory on the Governor-Ge- 
1 era] or the Governor as the case may be, to order 
due necessary elections, and to re-summon the body 
dissolved within a period of three months from the 
date of dissolution. 

0 . The Legislative Assembly should have 
pew'v to make, or modify, its own rules of business 



Provinces ; thev may only take loan from the 
on occasions of emergency. 

(2) This Conference recommends that the 
est possible number of subjects should be included 
in the “transferred"’ list in every Province as the 
progress and conditions of each Province may justify 
and that none mentioned in the Illustrative List No, 

II appended to the Report should as far as possible 
be “reserved’’ in any Province. 

IX. fa) The Legislative Councils should have the 
right to elect their own Presidents and Vice-Presi¬ 
dents. 

VIII. (b) The elected element in the Provincial ^ 

Legislative Councils should be four-fifths of the total 
strength of the Councils, at least in the more advanc- g 
ed Provinces. ^ 

IX. 1 (a) It should be provided that when a 
Council is dissolved by the Governor, a fresh election 
should be held and the new Council summoned not 
later than four months after the dissolution. 

VIII. (a) The franchise should" be as wide and 
the composition of the Legislative Council should be 
as liberal as circumstances may admit in each Pro¬ 
vince, the number of representatives of the general 
territorial electorates being fixed in every case at not 
less than one-half of the whole Council. 


(c) The franchise should be so broad and the 
electorates so devised as to secure to all classes of 
tax-payers their due representation by election and 



. 1 ! r a require the sanction of the Gover- 

here should be an obligation to convene 
of the Council and Assembly at staled 
intervaTs, or on the requisition of a certain propor¬ 
tion of members of the Assembly. 

8 . Xo dissolution of the legislature shall take 
place except by way of an appeal to the electorate 
ai.d the reason shall be stated in writing counter¬ 
signed hyjhe Ministers. 


Parliament and India Office- 

(a) The control of Parliament and of the Sec¬ 
retary of State must only be modified as the respon¬ 
sibility of the Indian and Provincial Governments 
to the electorates is increased. No power over Pro¬ 
vincial Governments now exercised by Parliament 
and by the Secretary of State must be transferred to 
the ' Government of Indi . saw in matters of routine 
administration, until the latter is responsible to the 
electorates. 

(o?) No financial or adminislrative powers in 
r -card tc reserved subjects should be transferred to 


the interests of tiiose communities or grot 
communities in Madras and the Bombay Decca 
elsewhere wiVo at present demand special elec 
protection should be adequately safeguarded 
introducing a system of plural 
which a reasonable number of 



constituencies 
seats should 


by 

in 

be 


reserved for those ^communities till the first Parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry. 

(e) In the case of any community for which 

separate special electorates may be at 

present necessary, participation in the general terri¬ 
torial electorates, whether as voters or candidates, 
should not be permitted. 

(f) It shall be left to the option of an individual 
belonging to a community which is given separate 
representation to enrol himself as a voter either in 
the general or the communal electorate. 


ParliaaneEit and India office- 

(XI) This Conference, while generally approv¬ 
ing the proposals embodied in the Report regard¬ 
ing the India Office and Parliamentary control, urges- 
(a; That the administrative control of Parlia¬ 
ment over the Government of India exercised through 
the Secretary of State should continue except in so 
far a? the control of the legislature on the spot is 
substituted for the present Parliamentary control. 

(d) That until the India Council can be abo¬ 
lished by substituting Indian control for the control 
P^Iiament over the affairs of India, it should be a 


‘ JTni:;>nls unlsl >nch tb , • s they 
U^py(!y .*i: .-• ’vgardb r ih?i.t «o cl ■ morale ■ 
iMf: fl -cn the control of Parliament and the 

• of S;.-e should continue. 

(b The Council of India shall be abolished, 
am; there shell be two permanent Under-Secretaries 
to assist- the Secretary of State for India, one of 
.' h n shall be an Indian. 

(c) All charges in respect to the Indian Ollice 
esl iUi-hii'.ent shall be placed on the Britb.h Esti¬ 
mates. 

\c) The commi.u * to be appointed to Examine 
and report on the j -ent constitution of the Council 
of India shall contain an adequate Indian element. 

R 1 o.rTiox TIT.—The proportion of Maho- 
medr.rH in the Legislative Council and the Legisla¬ 
tive A ssend'ly as hid down in the Congress-League 
Scheme, must be maintained. 

Commissions in the Army 

Resolution XII.—Thi • Congress places on 
record is deep disappointment at the altogether 
inadequate response ma le by the Government to the 
demand f «.>r tb. grant f commissions to Indians in the 
smn\ an is of opinion that steps should be immediate¬ 
ly taken so ^s to twcble the grant to India s at an 
early dr.to of • le •. - 25 per cent of the commissions 
: n trie army, die proportion to be gradually increased 
o 50 [1 • < em, within a period of ten years. 


mere advisory iodv with as strength reduce" 
members, four of whom should be Indians. 

(c) That at least a major part of the cost 1 

be borne bv the British Ex- 


<§L 

►st oft he 


should* 


India Office 
chequer. 

(lb That' Indian opinion should be represented 
on the Commitee appointed to report upon 
organisation of the India Office 
Indian witnesses invited. 


the 

and the evidence of 


& 

10 

Mahomedan Representation 

(VIII) (d) Mahomedan representation in every w 
legislature should be in the proportions mentioned 
in the Scheme adopted by the Congress and the 
Muslim League at Lucknow in 1916. 

Army Commissions 

(b) This Conference Strongly urges that Indians 
should be nominated Yo 20 per cent., to start with, of 
Kings’s commissions in the Indian Army and (2) that 
adequate provision for training them should be made 
in this country itself. 



I C . s. 

"HON XV iL—That this Congress is of 
the propuuion of annual recruitment to 
1.^1 C . "I Service to he made in England, 
should be 50 per cent to start with, such recruitment 
in be by open competition in India from persons 

. —. ~i ..I t , »V... T). - C'if'il Qnru.'v 


alrcadny appointed to the Provincial Civil Service. 


Deputation 

Kasou 10:. XY I.— Thai the President of the 
Special Congress, the President of the Congress for 
the year and the Hon. .Air. G. > 1 . Bhurgri, Dewan 
Bahadur 1'’ Kesava PiteJ and Air. C. P. Ramaswami 
Ay a.*, the General Seers, nr of the Congress, be 
constitu d •; ■ omnhee of Selection for the purpose 
of Selecting the members of the Congress Deputation 
to prnct-cd *u Kugland to pr*> the Congress views 
on the British Democracy. 


franchise for women 

)<!e.v’LUTion VILI. — Women possessing the same 
: :d cations are laid dOoTi for men in any part 
v' .: S-i.ein . shah m-; be dis rnalified on account of 

bf . 



Public Services- 

X (a) This Conference thanks the SecreS 
State and the Viceroy for recommending that all! 
bars should be abolished and for recognising the 
] linciple of recruitment of all the Indian public ser¬ 
vices in India and in England instead of any service 
being recruited for exclusively in the latter country. 


Deputation 

(XII) (a) That this Conference appoints a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the following gentlemen, with 
power to add to their number, to select a deputation 
to proceed to England at a time to be determined by 
the Commitee in consultation with the British Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress, to urge on ^ 
British statesmen, members of both Houses of Parlia- 9 
ment, political associations, the Press and the British 
public generally, the wisdom and necessity of sup- ^ 
porting the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme 
and giving legislative effect to it at an early date with 
such modification and improvements as have been 
formulated or suggested in the foregoing resolu¬ 
tions. 


(b) The said Committee, with power to add to 
th ir number, should also take steps to form a 
properly constituted permanent organisation of the 
Party with branches in the various provinces with a 
view (») to do sustained work'for the political pro- 
g r '- and die moral and material welfare of the 
people, (2) to give combined expression from time 



i i c on ititations of Councils* 

&Jvuos XILT—That o far as the question 
hd^^^nnliK the franchise and the constituencies 
anu inc c<■ i position of the Legislative Asaerablies are 
concerned, this Congress is of opinion that, instead 
of being left to be dealt with by committees, it should 
be decided by the House of Commons and be in- 
cc rpoia Led in the statute to be framed for the consti¬ 
tution of the Indian Government. 

Resolution XIV.—That as regards the Com- 
mi-iee to advise on the question of the separation of 
Indian from Provincial functions and also with regard 
to the Committee if any for the consideration of 
reserved or unreserved departments, this Congress 
is u op nion that the principle set forth in the above 
resolution should apply muiatis mutandis to the 
i urination of the said Committee. 

Or . 

In the alternative, if a Committee is appointed 


for the purpose, the two non-official members of the 
Committee should be elected—one by the All-India 
Congress Committee and the other by the Council of 
the Moslem League while the co-opted non-official 


to time to the considered opinion of the Pa 
matters of public interest, and to infor: 
educate public opfnion in this countr* 



MJscellaneous- 

9 v b) Seme provision should be made for the 

appointment and co-option of qualified Indians on 
the periodic commissions proposed to be appointed 
every ten or twelve years and it should further be 
provided that the first periodic commisjon shall come 
to India and submit its recommendations to parlia¬ 
ment before the expiry of the third Legislative Council ^ 
after the Reform Scheme comes into operation and ^ 
that every subsequent periodic commission should be 
appointed at the end of ten years. w 

10 (c) All racial inequalities in respect of trial by 
jury, the rules made under the Arms Act, etc., should 
be removed and the latter should be so amended as 
to provide for the possession and cairing of arms 
by Indians under liberal conditions. 

(d) A complete separation of judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions of all District Officers should be made, 
at least in all major Provinces, at once and the judi¬ 
ciary placed under the jurisdiction of the highest 
court of the Province. 

(IV) This Conference regards all attempts at 
the condemnation or rejection of the Reform Scheme 
as a whole as ill-advised and. in particular, protests 


miSTfty 



tor each province should 
ncial Congress Committee of 


be elected by 
that province. 


vn 


emphatically against the reactionary at tilde 
assumed toward ^ it by the Indo-British Associanml 
and some Europen publice bodies in this country 
which is certain to produce, if successfully presisted 
in, an extremely undesirable state of feeling 
between England and India and imperil the cause 
of ordered progress in this country. This Con¬ 
ference, therefore, most earnestly urges His Majesty's 
Government and Parliament of the United King¬ 
dom to give effect to the provisions of the Scheme 
and the suggestions of its supporters in regard 
thereto as early as possible by suitable legislations.” 



Proceedings of the 33rd session 
of the Endian National Congress* 

Delhi—28 Dec. *18 

The President-elect, the Hon. Pundit Madan Mohon Malaviya 
arrived at Delhi on the 25th Dec. The elite of the town were on the 
Station platform 10 receive him and a huge and enthusiastic crowd 
vaited outside. There were deafening cheers as the President's 
special stet&ned into the platform. The usual procession carrying 
the President; through the streets, a custom so long followed, 'had 
this year to be abandoned as the Government, for reasons best known 
10 themselves, forbade it ; the Reception Committee had previously 
applied for formal permission for the procession but the authorities 
at Delhi would only permit it through the shady quarters and the 
obscurer streets. Self-respect, consequently, l/ad to abandon the 
project. A military force was stationed outside^ the Ry. Station to 
be ready fo. emergencies ! The crowd, however, insisted on carrying 
the p chdenPs car in procession. Rut Pundit Malaviya got down 
im iv 'us car and proceeded on foot with the members of the 
Committee, and the crowd, so long all too pressing, had 
to disperse in disappointment. 

* * 1,J next day, Dec. 26th, the Congress met at I P. Al, at the 
Congress panda!. The usual cheering, singing and shouting of 
3nvj c Malar am went on. About 8,000 delegates attended from 
dl parts of India. A special feature of this session's Congress was 
tiie pr; ience of some 500 tenant-delegates brought by the president 
from .he ..ilages of U. P. Thus was a beginning made of turning the 
Congress into a really popular National Assembly, instead of it j 
remaining the coterie of the bourgeoise English educated Indians. 
R was a happy augury. The rising Nationalistic feeling refused 10 
be bound by old fetter -. Anns were Hung open, and uneducated 
burnt.rs inn peasants were welcomed in the embrace. 

Kh<‘ 4 Chairman of the Reception Committee, Haji IVL Ajmal 
V'-m, ii. n delivered his \vei« omc address to the delegates in elegant 
fO 0 us Urdu—a National Assembly welcomed in the old National 
apitaj in L'rdu i Do feelings give reality and senses tingle life ; 
It SQj dicn the Congress h»d enough of both The president, too 


miSTfiy 


RESOLUTION 


J^l 1 * formall >' proposed by Mrs. Annie Besant ar 

installed in the chair, began to deliver his address im r .v r . v - 
^aifvtfindi. This touched the Congress to the quick and gave it 


and o 
.proper i 



Tr of sincerity unknown before. But the delegates from the 
Deccan and the Malabar could not understand Hindi and so the 
President had to address the Congress in English. For the full speech 
see pages 75—46. 


Second day—28 Dec . *18 

The Congress sat for a few hours at noon to pass Resolutions; 

Resolution l — On Loyalty to the tli rone-Put from the chair 
and carried all standing. 

'‘That this Congress most respectfully begs to convey to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor its deep loyalty and profound devotion 
to the Throne and its congratulations on the successful termination 
of the world war.' 

“That this Congress desires to place on record its profound 
appreciation of the brilliant gallantry of the Allied forces and 
particularly of the heroic achievement of tb Indian troops : n the 
cause of Freedom, Justice and Self-determination. 

“That the foregoing resolution be communicated to the Govern¬ 
ments of the Allied Nations and the United States of America 
Trough His Majesty's Secretary of State of India and to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf of India.’' 

Resolution II—On Declaration of Rights- 

The JIon, Mr. G. S. Khapardc next moved for the re-affirmation 
of Ihe Special Congress resolutions demanding Self-Government, 
Declaration of rights, and the resolution regarding the commission 
in the army (sec p. 55). 

Mr. Khaparde spoke on the Declaration of rights only. He : 
that the Bill of Rights was the foundation of everything in politi¬ 
cal life. Even it all the reforms they asked were granted, hey were 
of no use unless rights demanded in this Bill were grante ’ 

In order that men might <\\ist and live as they desired to live the 
jirst thing necessary was to have ♦ho A edom of speech and freedom 
of association. If they could not discuss things which are uppermost 
in th. i minds how could they be a progressc society. There should 
tie a free Pres-. What they did or said should be carried to >.. 
uttermost end of the n ild so that a.i who shared tliei: tin u ;lus and' 
aspirations might all combine and make an eilon to leali-o the 
con!me ideals of them nil. 
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in there was the right to bear arms. What protecting 

tivator from animals eating away his crops. Whose _ 

that the cultivator’s crop was eaten up ? The Arms Act had 
x-n away their right to defend themselves. 

No body’s liberty should be taken away except by a sentence of 
the ordinary court. It was easy to appoint a special court and put 
on people who would easily give convictions. It was, therefore, 
necessary to have ordinary courts. He also referred to the dis 
parity of treatment accorded to the Indian and the European 
accused. 


Mr- V. J. Patel in seconding the Resolution spoke on the Self- 
Government part of the resolution and insisted on the time-limit. 
He observed that there should be a radical change in the present 
system of Government and unless and until it was altered and com¬ 
plete, Sen-Government conferred on them would be quite useless 
and poverty and illiteracy which were the result of the bureaucratic 
rule could not come to end. 


After Mr Khaparde’s resolution was declared carried the Presi¬ 
de*! announced that he would adjourn the Congress till to-morrow 
as rhe members of the Subjects Committee had to meet the 
members of the All-India Moslem League to discuss certain 
resolutions. The Congress then adjourned. 


Third day-29 Dec. ’18 
THE REFORMS RESOLUTIONS- 

Mr- B. Chakravarty moved the first Resolution 
on Provincial Autonomy. 

‘H hat this Congress also re-afiirms the resolution No 5 relating 
to Self-Government passed at the Special Session of the Congress, 
held in Bombay, subject to this : that in view oi the. expression of 
opinion in the country since the sitting of the said Special Session, 
this Congress is of opinion that 

(a) so far as the Provinces arc concerned, full Responsible 
Government should be granted at once and that no part of British 
imtix should be excluded from the benefit of the proposed Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms, and that 

{b) the non-official Europeans should not be allowed to form 
separate electorates on the ground that they represent the mining 
or the tea industries, and if they are allowed such representation. 


mtsrtty 
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(Did be limited to their proportion compared 
be Provinces concerned.” 



{loing so ho. said : It has been asked, and probably 
itgcmi be asked, that you have already affirmed a number of 
solutions passed from time to time by the Congress in agreement 
with the Muslim League. Why are you not content also to simply 
re-affirm the resolution No. 5 passed at the Special Session of the 
Congress at Bombay ? Let me remind you that this resolution is 
one which gives modifications which you demanded at Bomba} to 

be made in the Reform Scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

You will have noticed that in that resolution we were content to 
say that for the present, for a period of six years the departments 
of law police and justice, prisons excepted, should be left in the 
hands of the bureaucracy. It may be asked why in tour months 
you desire to introduce a modification by which you are demanding 
that, so far as the Provinces are concerned, complete autonomy, 
including law, police and justice, should be made over to the hands 
of the people. As the President pointed out yesterday, this reso¬ 
lution was on yesterday's agenda and was not taken up because a 
further discussion of the draft resolution was found necessary in 
the Subjects Committee, and tfiat a discussion having taken place. 

1 am here to justify the acceptance of the resolution as n -ands. 

But at the very outset, let me remind you that this Nationaj 
Assembly is intended to express and ought to be the mouth->piece of 
the country. It ought to be the mouthpiece o. the com i ) • 

the feelings of the country, and this National Asscmno e 
reflecting the feelings of the people of the country. haw, there¬ 
fore, to take a very rapid retrospect of what happened in connection 
with the question of Self-Government since 1885. In the first place, 
you have most emphatically declared in your constitution that he 
object of die National Congress is to demand for Tndia a system or 
government similar to that enjoyed by the Self-Governing members* 
of the British Empire and a participation by them in the rights 
ami responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms witn .die other 
members. In the Congress of rSS 5 . under the presidencv of Mr- 
W (" Bonne Hi a resolution was passed affirming the reffit ot 
Indian S’to Self-GovernmeV Passing rapidly wo come to 
1006. Bur from 1885 to 1906 the same resolution * \> rcfcaiod. 
In 1906 under the presidency of Dadabhai Naoroju th ; ie wa.. the 
further assertion for Self-Government, and he for the first ^ lime said 
that \sc were- entitled to Swaraj. Swaraj means iiOoiing 1 
nothing les.", than a word which has now become celebrated, na 
Self-Determination. From 190b, for a number of years the 
stand was taken to assert the right of the Indian Nation, but in 
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W? a note of dissent for the first time 


[Di* 

--- —-- —— The President 

;res : :. bir . I. Sinha, from his place, declared that the <• 
et. Although that was the view taken by Sir S. P. Sinha* 

Congress, I have taken trouble to look through the 
anions of that Congress and find that so far as the object of tl, e 
.ongiess is concerned the Congress reaffirmed the resolution for Self- 
government notwithstanding the fact that the President said that the 
ume was not yet. The Congress of Lucknow, under the presidency 
c )f J- U ' ' M ozuin dar, insisted upon your right for immediate 
Xfii M e T me , nt bein S rec °gnised, and the resolution was re¬ 
markable for the fact that the Muslim League joined hands with 
lls - 15111 the lal est pronouncement of Sir S. P. Sinha is ; “It is no 
Use to .say that the time is not ripe. The time will never be ripe in 
th; eyes of those •‘.•hose self-interest or timidity urges tne conti¬ 
nuance of the existing order of things.” I ask you to remember the 
two vor<1s “self-interest'’ and “timidity.” 1 cannot accuse you of 
““'f®* self-interest means self-preservation. But I must 


self 


7 -- -O 

'vani you against die charge of timidity. Some of my excellent ami 
admirable friends, for whom I have the highest respect and admin- 
tion, are still timid, because they still think that the time is not r W 
I say the time is ripe. 1 

i he next thing we find is the Memorandum of the 19 Mem- 
be r j> of the Imperial legislative Council. Then came the mem- 
0] . c 1 renouncement of 20th August 1917. Then there was the 
visit of Mr. Montagu to India, and later the Congress of Calcutta 
wbicn was of the very greatest importance. You should under¬ 
stand our attitude and the 1 c r 

Th .. o , f ,. cnange or attitude of some of our 

r lu S on "C ;? akm <**>— 

coors' nr Li ! u. b b s jrendranath Bannerji, and in the 
coors ,, l, b admirable sneech he said : “This Congress stromdy 

'ht.it n" eC r S ' ty i 0rt 1, e immediate enactment of a Parliament?™ 

I , g ° r establishment of Self-Government, the 

, n '' a , w ' tbma timelimit to be fixed in the Statute 

JY'!’ y C - a - e ' lnrt “ ei went on to say that the Congress 
A '1, ! pti . 10 °P in,<Ml Congress-League Scheme of Reforms 

„ * . ,, “ mea .'«^ | y introduced by a Statute as the first step in ll,e 

■inH 0 J ’ u 1 lvenl 0n : ‘'^e cannot suspend our sitting unless 

-nd until we have acquired .Self-Government in full measure, unless 

-n 1 uina we have uplifted ourselves.” But 1 very much regret, mote 
-wn .«..yt nog else, that air. Snrcndrtnai'i Bannerji is not with u . 

«M^,di I °.i 1U . r nf : w ' :nt , on t0 «iy : “There is a rift in the lute, 
d -f '‘at-‘he time *or introducing Self-Government should he 

concert- j' ' •owrnment of India. We people who are most 

India, claim f ai more closely than the Government of 


’ have a voice in fixing the time. ' Further address 
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,Ir. Surendrannth Bannerji said. “The enemies _of 
[miet. They have raised the cry of not yet.” Now 

_ C iL »•(> Ilf h n. .«rt f U .. T »At * 



/enemies of the country who say “not yet” and in 
_ suppose Mr, Bannerji is included, even Sir $. P. Sinha. 

Mr/Bannerji further said : “United we stand, divided we fall’’ 
Responsible Government has been promised but I draw your 
attention to a note of warning. Let us have no more shams, no 
more glorified debating societies. We have had enough of them. 
We now want something substantial, something real that will satisfy 
Tie legitimate aspirations of the people. He ended his speech thus. 
“We 1 must continue our work under the banner of the Congress/' 
on which are inscribed the stimulating words “Nations by themselves 
n . c made.” Mr. Bannerji, if he was still of the same opinion, would 
have been the gentleman selected to move this resolution. We 
suggested certain modifications. In the Moderate Conference, so 
far^as 1 can see, the most important modifications sought tor are 
exactly the modifications we seek. What had created a certam 
amount of trouble is the question of the attitude of the mind.^ In 
the Moderate Conference Mr. Bannerji said : “ I he Montagu-Clu -ms- 
ford Report does not go far enough in some respects, and in our 
judgment needs modification anil improvement. 1 a that report 
cannot be accepted in its entirety and the required modifications and 
improvements must be made, it is on the whole unsatisfactory and dis¬ 
appointing. With regard to that part, it taa.been charged[ against 
us that we are trying to get things done by a flank m^emen . ' e 

sav that the movement of the Moderate Conference is a 1 < 1 ' 

meat, because in one breath they say that the Reform Kcpoit is 
satisfactory and in the next breath they want modifications and 
improvements in it. 

Let us take the position of our Anglo-Indian friends. 1 he 
Hon. Mr. Beat son Bell. Chief Commissioner of Assam, in a note 
to the Government, said, “The peasantry in India may not be 
literate, but 1 have lived amongst them, have mixed am<>ngr,t 
heri as a Settlement Officer for several years, and I ! ave n * 

conclusion chat the peasantry in lib country are as • ap-*"a- of 
excrcisin ,r their civil and political rights as any peasantry m the 
v'oriu • °Thal is my first answer. The second ground put 
is that if we get Responsible Go.ernment. we will interfere with the 
happiness and welfare oi the dumb millions, and our Anglo-Indian 
friend-.; have been averting that they are the .menus »t the dumb 
millions : 1 appeal to you to read the note of our President to the 

industrial Commission Report and there you \\h find that or 
Ynglo-Ifldian friends, instead of being the friends of the dumb 
millions, hav. killed every industry and everything for which the 
Indian peasant and artisan have bccu celebrated all over me v.« 
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itKXt^y result that at present we are hewers of wood and dral 
i/ f n d cannot produce any thing beyond the raw materS 
aOTf^ctnre in foreign countries, ff the interest of the 
Jmfms means that the Anglo-Indians must be left free to exploit 
, country more and more and for ever, then it does mean that 
p^\ are mi C ^ r ‘ enc * s °* *h e dumb millions. On the other hand, it the 
dumb millions are to have their own voice heard, the Anglo-Indians 
are not friends of peasants, but we are their friends because we take 
care ^ of the ordinary rights of the human beings, and we will not 
interfere with the commercial interests of our people. We are not 
out mr confiscation. The Hon. Air. Sastri has pointed out some 
instances in which the modifications are required in the Reform 
Report. He thinks that the Grand Committees should be exactly 
in the form in which it is described in the Report. We sa\ that we 
do not want them, but even if they are to be there, as necessary 
• .! / they ought to be more amenable to the control of popular policy 
ontrol of the bureaucracy. As n nil Provincial 

Autonomy, my reasons for demanding it are that we are voicing thi 
opinion of fhe.country, that Bombay has declared itself in favour of 
Responsible Government in the Provinces at once, that U. P. has 
done the same thing, Bengal has already indicated its desire in that 
connection and is going to demand it, and you will find that Madras 
v it] follow suit, as well as the other Provinces. In fact there is a 
resolution on that subject as regards the Punjab. A new situation 
has been created- T he modifications we suggested in August last 
of Medes and Persians. If we suggested certain modifi- 


are not la\w 


. j-i ^ tciiaui ifiuuju- 

• > ( un and we find subsequently that those modificat 
doc- not rat if v ih le approval of the country, and if the country 
mem ouo-hf tn i Gm am sa >’ s ^at immediate Responsible Goyeni- 
■tfni vnu'Vii }C o ran t e d to us, I have not the slightest hesitation 
1 } ill accept the resolution with acclamation. 

,, n M h ,° lwU Mr ; .u atel a " d othcr s P eaker s seconded the resolution. 

rice I,' f de , nt then called u P on the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to 
move Ins amendments of which he had given notice. 

The Hon Mr- Sastr! said 

* n . ,OVe a ?, amendment in these words. In the resolution before 
ih; '• 1 1 wnr ^ s clause (b) beginning with “snbject to 

lhL an<l su hstitule the words “excepting the clause pronouncing 
o disappointing and unsatisfactory and the clause 
nod of fifteen years for the completion of Responsible 
t*r ndta as a whole”. The clause I wish to drop i> 
jeen unroduced in snpercession of another resolution 


die scheme 

flXUjjr ( } !C . p 

(;<J '"Hiiien 

new. it 
passed at ti 
jl period of 


rp.‘,..ial Session of the’Congress 
for the completion of 


m Bombay, fixing on 
Provincial Autonomy. 
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f lass of people whom I represent would have object* 

:p)c lause as it stood. This clause takes us much furtli 
ijections, therefore, are redoubled. Tt takes us, in my op : 

_ far into the dangerous waters. (Cries of “No, no.) I know a 
good many among you do not think so, hut I know also that there 
are several, even amongst those for whom [ am not speaking now, 
who will probably put the point of view before you that the change 
is not altogether for the better. That point of view may or may 
not be right. That point of view you will be glad to hear from 
others. I am, however, for the moment taking you to another 
aspect. The Hon. Mr. Patel has already referred to my amendment, 
although perhaps unconsciously, and obtained your veidici against 
it in advance. I object to the clause in the Bombay resolution 
describing the Reform Scheme as “disappointing and unsatisfactory”. 

1 know I am giving expression to an opinion which yon do not 
relish, but I am here to represent a certain school of thought. I 
would beg you not to add to my difficulty by interruptions, i Cries 
of “No, don't hear you”.) I am not going to take advantage 01 
your indulgence, but I will put my case as briefly as I can and 
leave the rest in your hands. In my opinion and in the opinion of 
those for whom for the moment 1 speak, the scheme is in mam- 
ways inadequate. (Hear, hear). I will briefly indicate to you hu 
special difficulty under which I lie. \oxx are aware that he Mode¬ 
rate Conference has passed a number of resolutions on this subject, 
and as the Hon. Mr. Patel has told you, they and the Special Con¬ 
gress in Bombay are in agreement as regards many very hnponant 
points. 1 conceive it a very great advantage that I am enabled to 
be here and to emphasise the points of agreement as well as to 
emphasise the points of disagreement. For the moment I am one 
of those who think that, while the Scheme is defective in many ways 
and susceptible of improvement, it still marks a substantial step in 
advance towards Responsible Government. (Cries of No, mV') 

A? regards the fixing of the time-limit, some speake: - A. 1 tii;u the 
Hon. Messrs. Bannerji and Chintamani once expressed if.vm.-ci\c> 
in favour of statutory time-limit. 1 dare say they did. I am not 
here exactly defending them, but I may draw your attention to * lie 
fact that-that position has been abandoned by tl >th< * s who 

thought with them for this reason, namely, that the Scheme of R v 

lorms proposed the appointment of Parliamentary C.ommissonjs for 
the deermination of the ftaUirc stages in Responsible Government. 
Acceptin'’- that proposal whole-heartedly, they felt that i woul 1 be 
no longer consistent to advocate the fixing of a time- dm it winch 
really would render the appointment of Commissions idle and 
futile. That, it seems to me, is an important reason why tiny, h ‘«*■ 
given up their former position. Bui I also take leaw f * mention 


ai 
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ip account, another difliculty that may he felt against I 


,tem i namely, fixing the statutory time-limit. We hav? 
that this time-limit is to be fixed by Parliament. We talhr 
doubt whether there is anybody who can pursuade 
Parliament to guarantee that, at the end of a certain period, whatever 
may happen in the interval, irrespective of any untoward circums¬ 
tances in the political atmosphere that may take place, such and 
su<.h a forward step shall be and ought to be taken. Wc take it 
it would be an impossibe position to take and that is why, notwith¬ 
standing we realise the deep disappointment of the past, notwith¬ 
standing we remember how often the pledges given have been un¬ 
redeemed, we realise that it may be difficult to get the Parliament 
:o fix the limit absolutely in their hands and in the hands of their 
successors and that is why 1 take it, personally, I would not advocate 
die fixing of a statutory time-limit. That does not prevent us from 
lOvocaiing U a;, as soon as may be tonvenienl, Responsible Govern- 
rnent that sve want ought to be completed. There are other ways 
- n "'hich we could approach Parliament, besides asking that they 
-ouJd guarantee that at the end of fifteen or twenty years they Jr 
.!:cir successors should guarantee its completion. Having taken so 
iiiuci' of your time merely to indicate to you the points of difference, 
i<:t me thank you for the way in which you have been good enough 
:o allow rne to speak, i am glad that I have come to the Congress 
;'riform. iCheers). Not merely because I always intended to do 
that is a fact you all know • not merely because that I wish my 
v‘nc<- raisi-.d hr^c, however feeble it may be, on behalf of the opinion 
\ • . L ,' lt M ‘ ia s hold in this country, but also because, 1 think, 
i / ‘ / ' ea ar vania o e fhal I should, in unison with the rest of you 
iVV’ ra .?f v0,cc an ^ demand that in the Central Government 
'{;? nSib,e Government should begin at once, that the President and 
I V ice-Piv,-ident of our Legislative Assembly and Council should be 
\ r ' - tho.'je bodies themselves and not merely appointed, and 

Ui.u wc should also demand fiscal autonomy for the provinces, and 
J a!!l ? lu cn f lrc agreement with the Hon/Mr. Patel, although he 
to think drr. we should differ, that without fiscal autonomy 
n° reiorina that will be inaugurated will be of much value, and that 
.esp.msil.le Government that may be inaugurated would be like 
oe dummy figures you see, soldiers that arc gay and imposing 
lu have no vitality in them 


Mr Satyamurti 

.imuni speaking in support of the resolution said — 
tiMactory and disappointing tound in our Bombay 


MINlSr^ 
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CApfcssion compared with the strength, volume and inten 
ipnjn the country as to the nature of the Montagu-Chelm? 

Mr. Sastri went as far as he could in order to mode? 
Expression, of opinion in Bombay, and snrelv it is too much 
•even for Mr. Sastri to ask us to give up those words. Be it 
remembered that, after all, those words express the bare truth and 
in politics as in other matters '‘honesty is the best policy”. With 
regard to the time-limit, we agree that if we were living in normal 
li most in India and had no doubt that the future political evolution 
of the country was secure to us, we need not insisit upon the lime- 
limit. But you know, Sir, that the long history of India has been 
one tragic record of disappointed hopes and aspirations, and it is 
because' we know that the ideal held to us will be delayed in its 


achievement that we are anxious to get a statutory guarantee behind 
which no Nation can go. My main task is to deal with the amend¬ 
ment supported by Airs, Besant. She asked us not to go forward 
for three reasons. Her first argument was based on a figure of 
speech. She said that the National army consisted of cavalry, 
artillery and infantry. Bui who has heard of the cavalry turning 
back to see whether the infantry is following or not r I believe it is 
the privilege and duty of the cavalry to rush forward whether ’in- 
artillery is going behind or not. Apart from thaL, this Cong res, 
represents the cavalry of India not the infantry, nor the artillery. 
God knows ihere has been enough of reaction in this country, official 
and non-official, and we in the Congress represent the cavalrv and 
ought to go forward. 


The Hon. Mr- Sastri- 

The Hon, Mr. Sastri, interrupting, said : We represent all 
divisions. 

Mr. Satyamurti continuing, said : I maintain with line deiVn.nco 
to Air. Sastri that we in this Congress including hie .JistingniJicd 
personality, represent the cavalry because Ik knov.s that then* arr- 
J>CO pl e w ho are wailing in the Ante-Chambers of the Government 
House and Secretariats in order to prevent us from going forward. 
Hu Mon. Mr. Sastri is in the cavalry and F know it. But he knows 
-i no*. A point was made of the fact the there was sonpe 
l ornpromise or compact made in Bombay. I would like to ask was 
there a compromise or compact ? ( A cry of Absolutely none. 1 ) 
It is a bare stamme it of truth to sav there was no comprom*-- * * * 
compact at all and assuming that there was, is there any use o it 
in this hall now r I throw down the challenge. Who is prepared t° 
ay ti’d because the National Assembly A willing to go e: :v .1, tv 
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it is a matter of conscience with him and therefore 
to go forward ? I do not believe that anybody will say tlStJ 
we ask for Responsible Government in the Provinces, ball 
Immediate, he will feel that his conscience is violated in the 
least. Fhe third argument was that since August last the situation 
has become worse. 1 agree, but if the situation has become worse— 
hov. do you meet it ? Is it by moderating our demands, by becoming 
more timid and cowardly ? It is not the way in which manly Nations 
fu r ht their foe. If the situation has become worse and if our 
services are organised, ask for more. Not by cowardice, 
not by timidity, are we to win our battle. My friend Mr. 
C. P. Rama-swami Aiyar asked us and warned us not to have 
parties. But who can help it ? Not even the General Secretary oi 
the Indian National Congress. There arc parties in this countr) 
\nv; cannot deny it and therefore it is idle to ask me not to go 
for’ ids when others, not I, have created a party. We are Liberals, 
Radicals, and* We shall be faithless if we do not go forward, but in 
mere timidity go with those who do not agree with us and will 
never agree with us. A question was asked what has happened 
since August last. In Madura the Police shot at an in-offensive’ 
mob, without any provocation. In Bombay you had the Willingdon 
memorial incident. In Bengal you had the Calcutta riots. In 
Delhi the procession of the President-elect of the Congress was 
stopped, a man in whose hands India has committed her National 
self-respect was insulted, and are we going to say that we do not 
want 11 v, justice and police transferred to popular control ? 

The Hon Mr. B- N. Sarnia 

♦ ion. Mr. B. N. Sarmasaid : There has been an allusion made 
by the previous speakers to Moderates and Extremists, lo Radicals 
amt Progressives and Nationalists. I really do not know to which 
school T belong, I know this much. In various official circle I am 
looked upon as being an ultra radical. But I know at the same time 
-bby some of my friends I am considered to be an ultra-Moderate 
-wvl therefore standing in that unknown position, I may appeal to 
fbc* indulgence of the whole audience to allow me, in my endeavour 
l" explain my difficulties and to tell you howl have been forced 
to come to the conclusion that I cannot but support the 
firxt I'^rt (.[ ihe Hon. Mr. Sastri’s amendment. 1 am not hero lo 
fopport t;. *cond and the third parts of his amendment. I am in 


situauo 
to go ft 
upon n< 


agreeim 
v hole 


tskii 


;rn with what \vc have done 
fairly an 
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tan it for 
g at the 


l accurately, bavin 
r : to ask you not ti 
various reasons. I 
present moment foi 


n the Bombay Congress 
• regard to the whole- 
> go back on it and not 
lake it that we resolved 
complete Sclf-Govern* 
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,eni^iThere may be two views on that point. There is one 


ht that thinks that we are making a mistake in not 



v^BfSelaims at the highest and asking for Self Government in the lul 
^rheasure. 'There is another school of thought. Whichever school 
is right it is unnecessary to consider. We are obliged to ask for 
partial devolution of responsibility. That being so the next question 
is • am I to ask for complete autonomy in the provinces and rest 
contqnt with a bureaucratic rule in the Imperial House, or am I to 
ask for autonomy vertically and not horizontally. But I am appeal¬ 
ing to an intellectual audience and not an emotional audience, and 
I ask vou to analyse the subject and then you will find that when we 
ask for fiscal autonomy in the Imperial C ouncil we are asking !or 
almost the whole thing in the Imperial Council and nothing less. 

1 for one would be satisfied with the condition in the provinces and 
1 would not rest one moment unless the control over the finance in 
the fullest sense of the term is granted to us in the Imperial 
Assembly. On that point we have a strong case. There is no ques¬ 
tion there of Brahman or non-Brahman. No conflict between Hindu 
and Musalman, no conflict between landlord and tenant, between the 
priestlv class and Panchamas, or between Indian States and British 
India * Ml have asked for control over the tariffs. All have asked 

for complete self-determination in adjusting our fiscal relations, un¬ 
commercial relations with the rest of the world. We cannot 

rest content for a moment with any reforms that deny us t mse 
privileges and rights which alone can make India or wing 

in, an India worth praying for, an India which can be self-respect¬ 
ing. That is the privilege which the Colonies at present possess, 
being part of the Empire and subordinate to that Empire in some 
respects, and there is absolutely no reason whatsoever why we should 
not b< granted that measir • of reform. If that should be gf .ntcd 
we shall have control over the finance, over the railways, over 
commerce and if we have control over those branches of the adminis¬ 
tration in the Imperial Council, what is left to the Government ? 
Absolutely nothing. There is no use disguising from u.-, the Tact that 
it we ask for complete autonomy in the provinces and the use d 
autonomy in the Imperial Council we are asking fo- fifteen annas and 
eleven and three-quarter pics in the rupee. If we do not reject tire 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, we are driven to the conc.usion dial \ve 
must Rive up some subjects in some of the province and ask .for 
some subjec ts in the Imperial Council. That is why we w ere com 

periled, although we feel that in almost >11 the provinces the people 
ran manage their local affairs including law, police and justice, still 
inasmuch as tlip authors of the Report had their own misgivings and 
doubts and fears, we agreed in Bombay to delay onr demand w* sl ' t 
years for the control over law, police and justice. I appeal la > 0,11 
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'consideration to say if you are going to wreck all cha: 

You see how public opinion is hardening against ^ 
reject the hand stretched out to us by Mr. Montagu and 
Supposing you pass the resolution and send a deputation 
to hngland, I think that the compromise arrived at in Bombay may 
be considered to be binding. I think that it was a prudent, statesman* 
.ike compromise with no surrender of principles or interests and I 
therefore ask you to accept the first part of the amendment, not on 
the ground of a compromise alone, but on substantial, intellectual,, 
"trategical grounds as well as on grounds of justice and policy. 

Several other speakers also addressed the House, some in suppori 
of, others against, the amendment. 

Amendments Lost. 

T! • three amendments of the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri were 
then put separately and were all lost by an overwhelming majority 


Resolution Carried- 

The parent Resolution was then put and declared carried by an 
equally overwhelming majority. The Congress at this stage adjourned 
dll the next day. 


Fourth day—30th Dec. ’IS 
THE REFORM RESOLUTIONS 
(b) Equal Treatment for the 1 unjab 

Moved by Pandit Rambhuj Dutta Chowdhry 
and carried unanimously. 

1 ha? this ''.on^rcss views with grave apprehension the attempt 
made in certain <;uaners to assign an inferior position to 'he Paniab 
Ke[or ' n •’Chcme. and urges that, having regard to r , political, 
military, and historical importance, its wealth, education social 
•.rfvancemeiu and Us magnificent services during the Iasi War, the 
aniah should be placed on a basis of equality with Hengal. Madras 
Bombay and the l nited Province:;.'” 


(c) Self-Determination for India 

Mo* tw / Ij V \j rs Annie Ocsnrit and curried by a Majorii v. 

w 01 ’ ht ' pronouncement of President WiLgon \Ir Lloyd 
C ° r *l<T X ° th V*tu' ntUU Stat " Sl ‘ lCn ’ ^ to em:W the’ u.ture 

pnaec ol the world the principle of Self-Determination should be an- 


tflNfSt/fj, 
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all progressive Nations, be it restated that this 
the recognition of India by the British Parliament 
Conference as one of the progressive Nations to \vh 
of Self-Determination should be applied. 

‘That in the practical application of the principle in India the 
first step should be the removal of all hindrances to free discussion 


and therefore, 

t the immediate repeal of all laws, regulations and ordinances res¬ 
tricting the free discussion of political questions, whether in the 
press, private or public meetings or otherwise, so that the legitimate 
aspirations and opinions of all residents in India may b«j fearlessly 
expressed, and further the abolition of the laws, regulations and 
ordinances which confer on the Executive the power to arrest, detain, 
intern, extern or imprison any British subject in India outside the 
processes of the ordinary civil or criminal law and the assimilation 
of the law of sedition to that of England.” 


(d) Complete Responsible Government. 

The passing of an Act of Parliament which will establish at an 
early date complete Responsible Government in India, and vTon com¬ 
plete Responsible Government shall be thus established, the final 
authority in all internal affairs shall be the Supreme ! wgi dative 
Assembly as voicing the will of the Indian Nation. 


(e) India’s Position in the Empire- 

Resolved further that in the reconstruction of the Imperial policy, 
whether in matter ; affecting the inner relations of the Nations consti¬ 
tuting it, in questions of foreign policy, or in the League of Nations, 
India shall be accorded the same position the Self-Governing 
Dominions. 

(f) The Indian Civil Service 

That this Congress re-aflirms the resolution of the Sp< j :l . 
ss, demandln 50 per nt of the Indian Civil Service 
should be recruited in India. 

(g) Rowiatt Committee Report 

Moved by Mr. C. Pal and carried unanimously. 

‘That this Congress views with alarm d a rccommenuadon 01 
the Ko'.latt Committee which, if given effect to, will inmnerc aitl. 
the fundamental rights of the Indian people, impede the health) 
growth cf 1 ublic opinion and would ubo prejudice . affect the 
successful working of the Constitutional Reforms. 0 



misr/ty 
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Repeal of Repressive Measures- 

^/congress ugres on the Government to remove from 
d^sti^Book immediately the Defence of India Act, the Bengal 
Regulation III of 1S1S, the Bombay and Madras Regulation of 1819 
and 1827, respectively, the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and other similar repressive 
measures curtailing the liberty of the subject. This Congress further 
' urges upon the Government that all detenus interned or externed 
under the Defence of Indian Act or the aforementioned Regulations, 
and all political prisoners should at once be set at liberty as an act 
of amnesty in view of the victorious termination of the War, as also 
to ensure the success ot the new regime under the new scheme. 


Equal Rights to Women- 

Moved by Airs. Sara la Devi Chowdhutani and carried 
with acclamation. 

That this Congress urges that women possessing the same quali¬ 
fications as are laid down for men in any part of the scheme shall not 
tie disqualified on account of their sex. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
Mr- J. B- Petit- 

Mr. j. B. Petit then moved the resolution relating to the Industrial 
Commission. 

The speaker pointed out, had the Government acted wisely in 
the past instead of in a stepmotherly fashion, India would have ren- 
icrcu much more valuable help in the war. They considered it 
an irony of late that even now they were compelled to pass a resolu¬ 
tion of ihtb nature and that a minute had to be attached even to the 
Industrial C ommission's Report. 

Mr. Pepin Chandra Pal suggested certain alteration in the reso¬ 
lution s uich the mover accepted. The resolution which was carried 

ran thus : 

'‘While generally welcoming the recommendations of the Iudus- 
trinl Commission and the policy that in the future the Government 
mtifct play an active part in promoting the Industrial development of 
ury, the Congress hopes that in the practical application of 
this piincipie, the object kept in view will be the encouragement of 
Indian f .pin, and enterprise and exploitation with the solo aim ot 
making India industrially and . conomically self-contained and self- 
Icp. :uhnt f 
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s Congress places on record its regret at the exclnsl 
question from the scope of the Commission’s mq 
^iterates its opinion that the industrial develop^ 
country is impossible without fiscal autonomy being granted 



“This Congress agrees with the Commission that industry should 
have a separate representation in the Execut ve Council of the 
Government of India, but it is of opinion that an Imperial Industrial 
Executive Board is not necessary. 

“This Congress welcomes the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion that Provincial Departments of Industries should be constituted 
at an early date and urges the same in the Government of India. 

“This Congress uiges that the Imperial and Provincial Advisory 
Boards should be constituted for the purpose of promoting In¬ 
dustrial developments and that they should consist of Indians elect¬ 
ed by Indian Industrial and Trade Associations and by the Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce. 


“This Congress is of opinion that the proposed Imperial Industrial 
and Chemical Services should be constituted on a scale of service 
tnd with the object of having them manned fully by Indians, but the 
Europeans, who are experts in each line, should be engaged on short 
term agreements till they can be replaced by duly qualified Indians. 
This Congress is of opinion that the Government should invite the 
Universities to establish Commercial Colleges and should help them 
to do so by substantial grants. 

‘‘THis Congress regrets the absence in the Report ot the recom¬ 
mendations for an adequate organisation for financing the industries 
and urges upon the Government the urgent necessity of starting 
Industrial Banks on a scale commensurate with the vast and costly 
educative machinery recommended in the report. That the Con¬ 
gress offers to the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya the profound 
gratitude of the country for his able, closely reasoned and compre¬ 
hensive minute attached to the Report which puls the case for the 
Indian industrial development in an unanswerable form. 

The resolution also made several other recoin men,l.uion> 


Fifth day—3 1st Dec * 18 

Delegation to Peace Conference* 

1 he Resolution moved by Mr. I . R. amended y 

the amendment moved by M r B. Chakravarty and carried runs : 

“That this Congress urges that in justice to India it should he 
represented V an elected representative or representative to i.hc 
Vid—6 




WlST/fy 
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>iem as me Self-governing’ Dominions at any Confer™^ 
jj be held to deliberate on or settle the terms of Peaceful 
/notion ; in view oi the shortness of time arid in anticipation" 

-“request made in the preceding p rt of the resolution being 

acceded to by His Majesty’s Government, this Congress elects a> 
i s rcpiesentatives Lok. Bal Gangadhar Tiiak, Mr. M K. Gandhi and 
Mr. byed Hassan Imam/’ 


rp, - „ Congratulation to the Kang 

1 tie toil owing resolution was then moved from the chair and 
passed : 

1 hat this Congress congratulates H. M. the King Emperor on 
tne successful termination of the war, and petitions to the High 
Court of Parliament in England enunciating our demand for respon¬ 
sible < joverninent as an integral part of the British Empire and 
embodying the resolutions of th< a Congress regarding such demands 

dc.-res tbe All India Congress Committee to arrange its presematto? 
F he following resolutions were then passed by the Congress. 

Deputation to England 

“The Congress resolves that a committee consisting of the Hon. 
Pandit Qokarannath, Mr. C. Vijayaraghava Chariar, Hon. Mr. G. $. 
Khaparde, Hon. Mr. N. C. Keikar, Mr. C. R Das, Hon. V, J. Patel. 
Mr Barkat Ali and Lala Harkishen Eal and the President Ex-officio 
,v appointed to select the members of the deputation to proceed to 
England, to advocate and press the demands of the Congress a.v 
conumed in Mere Motions of this sessions and to cooperate with 

;•:«%sz ss, in colbctii,g thc nccesssa ° 


n Delhi as Regulated Province- 

/ ,! 1S congress strongly recommends that Delhi shonld be 
con.sriruted mto a regulated province, that it should have a legislative. 


council to assist 


the (hief Commissioner, rind that it should havi 


at 


ieasi two i cpresentatives in the legislative assembly. 

Status of British Indians in the Dominions. 

• I ^ this Congress reaffirms the resolutions passed at previous 
of the Congress on the subject of the status of British 
India,}', m the Self-governing l) >mini ms and (?rown colonifcs of the 
* ln P' re ar( * on -° a g‘dn places on record its sense of resentment and 
growing: dissatisfaction at the actions of the colonics, earnesth 
»p, i r , t ( . t j n v j ev of the readjustment of the relations between 
Ui parts of the empire the grievances of the Indian 
nc »! ' jjc removed. 
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he All India Muslim^League. 

The Special Sessions—Bom. 9 Aug* 31st to Sept. 1, 1918. 
RESOLUTIONS’ 


On August 30, t 91S the Congress and the League came together 
for a joint sitting in the Congress Subject'-Committee and the I,eague 
Council to deliberate upon the then all engrossing subject of the 
Reforms. The following are the Resolutions of the League. 

The first resolution proposed by the President of the Mu din: 
League ran as follows :—The All-India Muslim League tenders it.< 
most loyal homage to His Majesty the King-Emperor and assure, 
the Government of the steadfast and continued loyalty of the Muslim 
community of India throughout the present crisis. 

The president next. proposed—The All-India Muslim League 
reaffirms the principles of reform contained in the resolutions 
relating to Self-Government adopted in their annual .sessions r.t 
Lucknow and Calcutta and declares that the grant of Sclf-Oo^-n- 
ment within the Empire is essential to strengthen the bond between 
England and India and also to satisfy the legitimate aspiration * or 
the Indian people. 

The second resolution was also pul from the chair and 
carried unanimously. 

The All-India Muslim League enters an emphatic protes. 
against the insinuation contained in the Report on Indian Cons¬ 
titutional Reform that the people of India are unfit for responsible 
government. 

•The All-India Muslim League deeply deplores the absence oi 
some of the trusted leaders of the community from this Special 
Sessions of the League and once again puts on record it iv^pectfM 
but firm protest against their continued incarceration in sj iu» of 
the repeated prayers of the community for their release. 

The All-India Muslim League once again emphasises the impor¬ 
tance of making due provisions for an adequate and separate repre¬ 
sentation of the Mussalmans on all Self-Governing institutions which 
will be constituted on the inauguration of the proposed constitutional 
reforms. • 

That the All India Muslim I.» ague is of opinion that it is essen- 
tial for the welfare of the Indian people that the Indian f < ^Mature 
should have the same freedom in fiscal matters as are cni > ed by 
the self-governing dominions of the Empire. 


miSTffy 




MUSLIM LEAGUE 

/ The Reform Scheme- 

.. edifications Suggested-—The Honourable Syed Wazir Ha 

following resolutions :—The All-India Muslim League' 
that the introduction of a system of Responsible Government 
should proceed simultaneously in the Central as well as the 
•provinc.al Governments. • The All-India Muslim League while 

• welcoming the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms as an earnest 
attempt to liberalize Indian political institutions and recognising 
that some of the proposals constitute an advance on the present 
conditions in some directions, is of opinion that the recommendations 
as a whole are unsatisfactory and regrets that the scheme fans to 
appreciate the peculiar position of the Mussalmans of India and 
evinces a want of sympathy with their interests. 

'1 he [/-ague is further of opinion that the following modification 
-nd changes in the proposals are necesssary to render the scheme 
ol reform? a substantial step towards Responsible Government. The 
preportion of the Mussalman in the Assembly and the Legislative 
Councils as laid down in the Congress league Scheme must be 

* maintained. The measure of control that Parliament and Secretary 
of State exercise over Indian affairs should be relaxed as subjects 
are transferred to popular control, from time to time, and in the 
case of reserved subjects, the general and financial control of 
Parliament and the Secretary of State should not be substituted by 
the control of the Government of India as long as the Government 
of India. )'• not made fully responsible to the people. The Council 

of I mV -- - '— J 

as 

Indt 

placet- on the British estimates. The Committee to be appointed 
to examine and report on the present constitution of the Council of 
India should contain an adequate Indian element. The words 
“Good Government’’ in recommendation 5 of the Report should be 
C her clearly defined or deleted. There should be no Privy Council 
for Lidia. The Indian element in the Executive Council of the 
Governor General should not be less than half of the total number 
of members. In making such appointments the claims of the 
Mussalmans should be borne in mind. 

Power may be taken for the appointment of Under-Secretancs 
but il majorii) ol these should be appointed from amongst the 
vie ’ members of the Legislative Assembly. The total strength 
<>I U' f * Legislative Assembly should be 150, of whom four-fifths 
snoutd l»c elected. The President and Vice-president of the 
Legislative Assembly should be elected by the Assembly. 

I he Council of State may be retained provided that a system of 
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ad and transferred subjects similar to that proposed 
decs is adopted for the Central Government and thatjmj 
Mature of India the certificate of the Governor Gcneral-in-Conncil 
not apply except to certain reserved subjects hereinafter 
mentioned. The Reserved subjects should be confined to the Army, 
the Navy. Foreign and Political relations between the Government of 
India and other powers excepting relations with the Colonies and 
Dominions, including the declaration of war and entering into 
treaties and matters directly affecting the peace, tranquillity and 
safety of the country. 

Governor General s powers-—In the Council of state halt 
the members shall be elected, one-third of the elected member.-, 
being Mussalraans to be elected by Muslim constituencies. 

The certificate of the Governor-General should not apply to 
matters other than reserved subjects and only in cases directly 
affecting the peace, tranquility and safety of the country. If the 
Governor-General dissolves the Legislative Assembly he shall 
summon a fresh Assembly within three months of such dissolution. 

The Governor-General-iii'Council and not the Governor-General 
alone should have th power to pass ordinances. The budget in 
the Legislative Assembly should follow the same procedure as the 
Provincial Budget mulatis mutandis. Reserved Subject 
onlv Law, Justice and Police, (except Prisons) and 
a complete separation of judicial and Executive functrons at once. 

'Hie status and salary of the Ministers shall be the same as that 
of th< members of the Executive Council. 

Complete Provincial autonomy he assured by terms ot the 
statute within six years. No additional members shall be appointed 
without portfolios. The League disagrees with the recommendation 
that additional member or members may be appointed to tlu 
provincial executive Council;' bv the Governor from among ht; 
senior official- for purposes of consultation and ad\ice only. lb 
Governor shall not have power to summon eith r pan of bis Connul 
separately- Power may be taken to appoint Under -Soerc^m-* 
provided that the Under-Secretaiies so appointed shall be ‘rout 
among the elected members of the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council shall consist of four-filths elect m met 
one-fifth nominated members. The Legislative Council shall elect 
its own President and Vice-President. The re-transfer ot transferred 
subjects to the list of reserved subjects in case i mal-admimstrauoii 
shall only take place with the sanction of 
Legislative Council shall have the right to 
ministers five years after the tirst Council. 

The status of Ajmer-Merwara and Delhi should be that 


10 inch; h 
there should be 


Parliament. Th< 
vote the salary of 
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iai jFjovince and that popular government and effective c 
^/affairs of the local Government should be grant 
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'YTie precentages of recruitment in India in the public service, 
including the Indian Civil Service, should begin with 50 per cent, 
and increase by j-I- per cent, annually until the position is reviewed 
by the Commission. The League objects to the time scale of 
promotion set out in recommendation No. 68 of the Report. All 
persons either recruited in. England or India should receive equal 
pay. No allowances to be granted to persons recruited in Europe 
for service in India or to those recruited in India for service 
in Europe. 

The All-India Muslim League authorises the Council of the 
League to take steps to send a deputation to England at an early 
date to work conjointly with the Congress deputation in the matter 
of Reforms in accordance with the principles incorporated in the 
resolutions passed in this special session of the All-India Muslim 
League and to secure for the Mussalmans of India due recognition 
of their rights for enabling them to take their proper place in the 
reformed political constitution of the country. 

The All-India Muslim League while generally condemning the 
conclusions arrived at by the Rowlaft Committee, records its 
emphatic protest against the aspersions cast in the report on the 
loyalty of the Mussalman community and, having regard to the method 
of investigation, adopted, declares its conviction that the conclusions 
arrived at by the committee regarding the existence of a seditious 
.vovcnnmt in the community are not correct. The League further 
omp latieally declares that it cannot accept the remarks of the said 
committee rega r ding some of the respected leaders of the community 
unless and until the materials on which the committee profess to 
base their conclusion are tested in a court of law. 
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II th Sessions, Delhi, Dee . 30, *18. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
(Hon. Mr* Fazlul Haque) 

After referring to the wide spread Muslim apprehensions regarding 
ahe fate of Turkey-in die hands of the Allies, the President observed 
that to them (Indian Mussalmans) the fate of Turkey could noi 
but be a matter of the deepest concern, for with it was closely 
interwoven the question of the Caliphate or the guardianship of 
the Holy places of Islam. 

Over the achievements of British diplomacy and statesmanship 
in the past they were ready to draw a veil, but it was time to remind 
British statesmen that it was politically unsound and against the teach¬ 
ings of history to indulge in heavy drafts on die loyalty of a subject 
people. Very lhlle logic was needed to demonstrate the fact th:-*. the 
practical destruction of the mind of even the loyal Mussalmans of 
India has already been accomplished. It was, therefore, a matter of 
deepest regret that at the forthcoming Peace Conference the Mussal¬ 
mans of India would be wholly unrepresented and that most weighty 
decisions on questions affecting the sentiments and feelings of one 
section of His Majesty’s Indian subjects would be arrived at in the 
absence f proper representation of their interest. The recent 
utterances of responsible British Ministers have hardl been m 
an inspiring character. Only the other day Lord Robert Cecil had 
declared that Turkey had shown an utter incapacity for ruling 
subject races and had given a plain hint as to how the Allies 
contemplated dealing with Turkey. But had England hcraelf shown 
anv conspicuous capacity for ruling her subject races ? Tall talk 
and low performances might be amongst the many and varied 
proud privileges of Englishmen, but did they seriously realise what 
the verdict of history was likely to be on the acheivements of their 

own countrymen in India ... 

India had retrograded in material prosperity under bntisn rule 
due mainly to two causes : First, the British adm nistratu n had not 
promoted or widened the so; ces of national wealth in India ; 
secondly, all the available wealth had been actually drained out of 
the country by the system of administration which coulci 
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isi^lfHeavc any wealth in India without directly falsifyiij 

.ntal and living truths of political economy. km a 

, then refrerred to the Reforms and pointed out the ncces- 
--- V Self-government and gave the, usual replies to the various 
objections so often urged against the grant of reforms. On the. 
question of Hindu-Moslcm relations he considered it a gross libel oi. 
both communities to say that the Hindu was the natural enemy 
oi iunssalmans. Incidents like the Arrah riots were due to the 
anaticism and ill-conceived religious fervour of those sections or 
the two communities who, irom want of education and the culti 
vat;on of a civic moral, had not learnt to be tolerant of the 
feelings and sentiments of the other. 

Speaking about Moslem interest in the Government lie observed 
that their rulers had not shown any jealous regard for the protec¬ 
tion of Miassalmans and their interests ; in many respects under the 
urgent conditions Mussulmans were the greatest sufferers He 
dv. ,lt at some length on the late Calcutta disturbances and gave hi* 
veiMOn of the occurrence which, he said, was different from the 
official one. Facts, however, remained what they were and people* 
began to wonder that the wrong-doers w r ere not only yet punished, 
but even rewarded for oppressions committed on the people. 

The speaker next referred to the cases of Moslem internees,, 
particularly to those of Mr. Mohamed Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali and 
Montanas Mahomedui Hasam and Abdul Kalam Azad. He asked 
Government to compare Muslim feeling in India to-day with 
w.iau it was only a few years ago and earnestly besought them to 
y re really serving die best interests of British 
,^ e w * s hed to tell Government that they were 
C U H 1 . Ui>sa mans slowly to the very verge of despair. 
t r a & am t0 lhe question of the Caliphate and th . safety of 

J< , 0i j places of Islam he wished to leave those questions to be 
urtner discussed by the Aloulanas, but he wanted to emphasise 
ont* particular aspect. All questions relating to the Caliphate and the 
> places touched the Mussalmans in the most vital part of their 
1 c igions belief and however much convenient imposters can with 

impunity be set up to misrepresent the real views of the commu¬ 
nity — 1 

d 


■) On political questions, any attempt to repeat that process regar- 
. religious matters was bound lobe attended '\itli the most 
..eiinu ; consequences. They were loyal to the British Crown and 
^cv .ere prepaid to vindicate tlieir loyalty by makin 
of To. 1 *° 0lJ ‘. v ' laJ condition of consistency . ith the teachii 

makiVo' 17 ' an ^ flde] ity lu the dictates of their faith. But in 

aclwT U?,e 1 acr,r ‘ c ' c afler another the dividing line might soon ta 
a11,1 hey would have to tell their Rulers that in-the event 


sacrifices. 
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sible conflict between Divine commandments and the^ 

My King a true Mussalman must allow the former to 
the risk of laying down his life. He said in conclusion 
r ‘To me the future of Islam in India seems to be wrapped 
in gloom and anxiety. Every instance of a collapse of the Muslim 
powers of the world is bound to have an adverse influence on the 
political importance of our community in India. The future of 
Turkey* as far as l can see, seems to be doomed. The feelings 
of the European Powers towards Turkey have hardly ever been 
friendly in the past and in the nature of things could not have 
been otherwise in spite of the lapse of centuries. The 

relation between East and West is seldom free from a tinge o 4 
that immemorial conflict which dyed red the waves of the Salami:, 
ind the Nile and latter on hurled the hordes of Christiandom against 
the bulwarks which the heroes of Islam had raised for the protection 
of the holy places of our faith. It is an antagonism between 
two distinct types of civilisation and divergent outlooks^ on life and 
is based on almost all the factors that can possibly divide man from 
man. I will not, therefore, be surprised if they take this opportunilv 
finally to dispose of Turkey and her possessions in Europe, and 
herein lies food for the amplest reflection. As the years roll on 
the position of the Mussalmans in India becomes more .m»l im»r< 
critical and demands our most anxious thought and care. In m 
humble opinion we should invoke Divine help and, guidance ui a 
sincerity and meekness of heart ; above all we should renounce 
lurking spirit of strife and quarrel with other communities am 
their help and assistance in our troubles and difficulties. I here are 
some Mussalmans who think that intolerance of non-Muslims is a 
point of bravery, and that a contrary feeling betokens cowardice. I 
have even come across Muslims who take a particular pleasure in 
assuming a militant attitude towards non-Muslims a* if devotion to 
Islam demands that we should always be or. the wai path irrespec¬ 
tive of consequences. All this is noi merely morrdh 
but politically a grievous blunder. We are daily drift 
position when we shall ha\e to tackle one of the 
powerful bureaucracies known in history. We 
our strength and also the help and co-operation 
bretberu. Experience has shown that we can 
co-operation for the mere asking, shall we be wis 
our arms by an aliiancewith our brethren, or shall wc 
weaken whatever strength we possess by internecim 
strife - We have to decide with the future of our commoniiy in 
the palm of on» hands and, please God. i i us decide wisely. 


rej QlicaaiPle 
ing Inwards u 
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Acts Passed in 1918 




1. The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act.—This amends 
the Act of 1S7S in three particulars. First, the maximum period 
for which a protected forest may be closed by n Local Government 
has been raised from twenty to thirty years. Secondly, 11 enables 
Forest Officers, not below the rank of Forest rangers, first, to 
release any tools, boats, carts or cattle seized under s. 52 on the 
execution by the owner of a bond for the production of the 
property so released, if and when so required (s. 63 A). Tb third 
amendment is more important as creating a new duty for the 
public. It is now incumbent upon privilege holders, their servants 
and village officers to extinguish and prevent forest fires on their 
own initiative instead of merely requiring them to render assistance 
to Police and Forest officers when such assistance is requisif u:c 
To this end s. 78 of the Act has been amended. 

2. The Cinematograph Act.—provides: first, to protect the 
public from fire and such like dangers, and (2) to protect them fiorn 
viewing undesirable pictures. It is, therefore, enacted that cine¬ 
matograph exhibitions should be licensed; the authority that can 
grant licenses being the District Magistrate in the Mofussil and the 
Commissioner of Police in the Presidency towns. Every film that 
is meant to be exhibited must be certified by an authority appointed 
in this behalf by the Governor-General in Council (s. 7). Section 
8 gives power to make rules. 

3. The Indigo C9S3 Act. ~\Vith a view to re-establish "1, 
revival of the natural indigo industry on a permanent footing 
mnd to modernise the method of cultivation and manufacture oi 
indigo, the Government levied a cess of one rupee on every Bengal 
maund of indigo produced in India and exported to any port 
beyond the limits of Brlbsh India or to Aden. The proceeds to 
bo 0.0 died to meet the cost of such measures as may be considered 
advisable to take for promoting research in the interest of tlu. 
indigo industry in India. 

4 The Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act.—TI k* object 
of this Act is lo legalise the issue of the nickel two anna piece*- e d 
currency of the new nickel coin. Both the two-anna and omMinJS 
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I^F/eoins are a legal tender in payment only up to one rupee 
rold two-anna pieces remain current coin for all purposes. 

5. The Criminal Justice, Aden (Amendment) Act. -It is 

enacted that one more Assistant Resident should be appointed as 
Additional Session Judge who would try such cases and appeals as 
the Resident may direct. 

6. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act.— The 

maximum limit for the issue of currency notes against Treasury 
bills which has been fixed at 42 crores of rupees is now raised to 
66 crores of rupees. This is a war measure to remain in force 
during the continuance of the war and six months thereafter. 

7. The Indian Income Tax Act. —All previous Acts are 
swept away and replaced by the present Act. 


No tax is levied on income less than Rs. 1,000. For income 
varying from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, a tax of four pies in the 
rupee is levied; but the tax is to be assessed at five pies in the 
rupee for incomes ranging from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000. If the 
income is anywhere between Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000, the tax i$ 
assessed at six pies in the rupee; and for incomes amounting to 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 25,000, the tax is nine pies in the rupee. For 
all incomes exceeding Rs. 25,000 a year, a general tax of one anna 
on the rupee is imposed. 

Chapter I of the Act deals with taxable income which includes 
* a'.\ income from whatever source it is derived if it accrues or arises 
;/■' 1 received in British India.” Exemptions:—(1) income derived 
iiOiu property odd under trust for religious or charitable purposes ; 
(2) income of a religious or charitable institution ; (3) income of 
■O'.-nl authorities , (4) interest on securities held for Provident Funds ; 
( 5 ) amount rec ived in commutation of pension; (6) special 
allowance to meet expenses incurred in performance of duties of 
an office; (7; legacies ; (8) cisual and non-recurrent receipts; (<j) 
perquisites which are not money and which cannot be valued in 
money. 


Agricultural income are not chargeable to income tax. But 
(i) salaries; (2) nteresf on securities; (3) income derived from 
h« ; 1 ] vj property; ( 4 ) income derived from business; (5) profes¬ 
sional earnings; and (6) income derived from other sources arc 

hiogoable. 

The tievt Cl iptcrs treat of deductions and Assessment. Divi- 
uenas declared on shares by limited companies and interest carried 
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overnment and other securities are taxed at the source aft: 
of one anna per rupee; hut it is open to a share-holder or a 
security-owner to get proportional reduction at the general assess¬ 
ment of the tax on all of his sources of income. These rates of 
refund are: one anna in the rupee if the income is below Rs. i,ooo : 
eight pies in the rupee for incomes between Rs. i,ooo and 2,000; 
seven pics in the rupee for incomes varying from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 5,000; six pies in the rupee for incomes ranging from Rs. 5,000 
to Rs. to,ooo; and nine pies in the rupee for incomes aggregating 
from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 25,000. The mode of assessment is also 
changed. It is obligatory on every Company to send a return of its 
annual income by the 15th of June every year. In case of a person 
whose income is not less than Rs. 2,000, the Collector shall send 
a notice calling upon such person to state his total income during 
the previous year under different heads indicated above. It will 
be open to the Collector to assess the tax upon income so specified, 
or to make further inquiry. As soon as the sum is fixed, the 
Collector shall serve a notice of demand upon the assessee. 


An appeal from the assessment lies to the Commissioner which 
must be made within thirty days. The Commissioner has the 
power on appeal to reduce, enhance or confirm the assessment. 
The Chief Revenue authority has the power to call for auy 
assessment and revise the same. A penal assessment of double 
the amount of the tax can be imposed upon any person who is 
guilty of concealing any source of his income. 


\Y r hcn the taxable income varies from Rs. 1,000 to R>. c.000 
the Collector has summary powers of assessment. 


Liability to pay tax in special cases is incurred by the guardian, 
trustee or gent of a minor, lunatic, or idiot, or a person residing out 
of British India, and the Court of Wards. 


Refund is allowed to individual sh^re-holders, nartners, .md 
owners of securities, if they satisfy the Collector that their totil 
income in the previous year was less than the amount- specified 
in Schedule II. If a person makes a false statement hi the 
declaration made by him he commits an offence under s. iyy 
the Indian Penal Code, but such a prosecution " ill lie only at ‘he 
instance of the Collector. 


8. The Indian Defence Force (Amendment) Act . ~ m 
of 1917. Under S. 12 of the parent Act, the enrolmer. of a 
European British subject was limited to a period of six mn 
from the commencement of the Act. That period having ex 
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enacted that the 
dtfation allow recruiting 
in specified areas. 


Governor-General in Council may by 
to be re-opened from time to time 
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9. The Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Act, 1918 — The 
Act of 1915 is repealed. The object of the present as well as 
the repealed Acts is to provide for postponement of proceed¬ 
ings in which Indian soldiers serving under svar conditions arc 
concerned. 

10. The Usurious Loans Act. —The present Act is aimed 
at Usurers by proceeding on the lines suggested by the Money 
Lenders’ Act (63 and 64 Vic. c. 51), s. i, and empowering the 
Comts to re-open transactions by way of money or grain in 
Cuts when they are s.msfied : (l) that the interest or other return 
is excessive, and (2) that the transaction is substantially unfaii 
In such cases the Courts may (1 ) re-open the transaction, take an 
account between the parties, and relieve the debtor from payment 
of excessive interest; (2) re-open any account already taken between 
the parties; or (3) set aside, revise or alter any security given on 
agreement made between the parties in respect of any loan is. 3). 
The only limit to the exercise of this power is that r ) the Court 
.cannot re-open a transaction more than six years peri or to the date 
of the transaction in suit or (2) to disturb the decree of a Court. 
It i competent to trie Court to exercise these powers also in any 
insolvency proceedings. 

11. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act — The existence 
of an extensive war for upwards of three y ars has discovered a 
number of defect'; in the previous Act which are ojught to be 
re nedi d by this Act. The term “native” has been replaced by the 
term “Indian” which has been rendered legally possible by the 
Government of India Act, 1915. The “Army Corps”, which was 
not known lo Indian Military authorities when the Act of ign 
was passed, is now recognised and given its plnce throughout 
the Act. 

12 . The Indian Companies Restrie.ion Act..A war 

measure an justill .d on the ground ot successful prosecution of the 
war. To husband the resources of the Indian money-mu k at, of 
the (/u *<‘inii .ni u India wanted to exarcisa co-nrol over fresh 
»ssne?i«%( eapu.n. It is therefore provided that the Registrar of 
| int .voo ..nipani s shall not register £ company, nor shall a 
oinpany increase its share capital, i.,sue debentures or call vp 
aid capital, unless the company holds a license in this behalf 
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by the Governor-General in Council (s. 3). Any cdrSTrS 
e for the purpose of increasing share capital or for the issue 
of deb-'murcs. in contravention of its provisions is void and any call 
made oy a company in contravention of it are unenforceable. 

13 The Indian Paper Currency Act.—Another war 
measure. Hitherto, the Paper Currency Reserve could legally remain 
in silver or gold coin or bullion in transit to and from India in 
certain circumstances. The war changed the venue of purchase 
of silver from London to New York. It is enacted that during 
the continuance of the war and for six months after, such Reserve 
can also be (1) in silver held in the United States of America on 
behalf of the Secretary of State for India in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council; or (2) in silver in course of transmission bom 
the United States of America, which was at the com me nee men t of 
such transmission or at any period thereafter held as aforesaid. 

14. The Gold Coinage Act. —In June 1918 the Government 
of India promulgated an Ordinance legalising tho issue of gold 
mohurs valued at Rs. 15 each in India. These coins v.ere 
accordingly minted and set into circulation in the d> ru ns of the 
Panjab, ”The provisions of that Ordinance have been evicted 
into an Act. His Majesty’s Mint at Bombay since started h 
been minting sovereigns and lor the time being the gold me mrs 
have ce.iaed to be minted. The Act fixes the weight of a g dd 
mohur at i2 <> *27447 giains troy, mixed in the proportion ol JT. 
of fiine gold and of alloy (s. 4). These gold mohurs remain 
a legal tender so long as they do not lose th ur weight below 


122. 1 , grains or arc not d laced. Power is given to any person to cut 
(1) diminished or defuc d coins and (2) counterfeit coins. 

15. The Enemy Trading Orders (Validation) Act — 

Aimed at the German and Austrian Firms. 

16 The Provisional Collection of Taxes Act. i !i : - Mt 
applies only to Financial Bills introduced by the Members ot the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. It provides that when 
a tjill is introduced in rhe Indian Legislative Council by a member 
of the Executive Council ot he Governor-General, and «mrh Bill 
provides for the imposition or variation of any u\ n the nature of 
£usloms or excise duties, and there is inserted then i 1 a dec! e . 
that it is expedient in the public interest that the Bill should hav 
temporary effect under the provisions of this Act, the Bui sh >.U, 
for the period limited by this section and subject to the provision ? 
of this Act, have effect from the date of its introduction 


But 
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j^dch an Act as above described ceases to have effect, any 
paid in pursuance of the Bill shall be repaid or made good, 
i his measure has been necessitated by the introduction of a 
number of Acts passed to raise revenue to meet increased expenses 
consequent on the war. 

17. The Indian Non-ferrous Metal Industry Act —It is 

passed with the object of preventing the subject of States at 
present at War with His Majesty from obtaining control during the 
period of the war and for five years thereafter over any business in 
connection with certain non-ferrous metals and metallic ores. The 
prohibited commodity are zinc, copper, tin, lead, nickel and 
aluminium and other ores. It enacts that it shall not be lawful for 
any person, after the expiration of six months from the commence¬ 
ment of this Act, to carry on any business of working, extracting 
smelting, dressing, refining ©r dealing of non-ferrouc metal or ore 
without a license. 

18 . The Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences) Amend 

ment Act. —This is a purely millitary measure. Its chief provision 
is that where an offender is, whilst a sentence is suspended tinder 
this Act, sentenced for any other offence, then, if the further 
sentence is also suspended under this Act, the authority ordering 
such suspension may direct that the two sentences shall run either 
concurrently or consecutively, provided that the aggregate term 
dues not yceed*fourteen years ts. 3). 

FoPce (Further Amendment) 
A,L. J ms Act enables the enrolment of European British subjects 
above ^ le a £ e °f fihy years for general military service o: for local 
military service (s. ir A). 

/I0. The Indian Companies (Foreign Interests) Act.— 

Its Object is that companies which, during the war, have been 
reconstituted in Indi.i on lines approved by the Government of 
India and of^ the British Empire as a whole, should be restrained 
from altering their articles of association in such a way us to bring 
lh'*n> under the control of foreign interests. It is therefore enacted 
that the provisions ;n those respects should not be altered without 

consent of the Governor General in Council ; nor can such a 
ct,,u |ttny be wound up voluntarily without such consent 

. A A .i le In , dian ® e t enee Force (Foreign Service) Amend- 

r " " (| , c ~~ * in s provides that certain persons deemed to be 
enrolled under du- Indian Defence rorce Act shall be liable to 
outside Indj.i u well as within its limits. 
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7 The Bronze Coin (Legal Tender) Act.-The Brd 
-wtu^'uie pice and pies, minted at Elis Majesty’s mint at Calcutta, 
but owing to pressure of war it has not been feasible to mint these 
coins in sufficient quantity. The offer of H. E. EL the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to mint the bronze coin for the Government of India 
at the Hyderabad Mint has made it practicable for the^ Government 
of India to utilise the resources of the mint. Under the Indian 
Coinage Act of 1906 only the coin minted at His Majesty’s Mint 
in India are legal tender. To remove this inability, the Act is 
passed to make coins minted at mints outside British India at 
the request of the Governor-General in Council also legal tender 
in British India. 


23. The Cotton Cloth Act— It was aimed to afford relief 
against the exorbitant prices of cotton cloth, primarily brought 
about by the war, but alleged also to be mainly responsible to 
the heavy speculation of a few cloth merchants. The high 
prices of cloth have affected the poor classes miserably. L he 
Governor General in Council has the power to appoint one or 
more Controllers who are empowered to pass orders for the 
purpose of encouraging or maintaining the supp y ° s 1 ‘ * 

ar reasonable rates to the poorer classes of the —..y 
may also declare and define the classes of standard d°th.prco 
cribe distinctive indications to be woven into or impre ^ 
the standard cloth; require any person who ordinarily manu¬ 
factures cotton cloth to manufacture a prescribed quantity and 
(luality of standard cloth ; and fix the prices to be paid to thr 
manufacturer for standard cloth. The Controllers are to be 
assisted "by Advisory Committees consisting of persons having 
knowledge of the cotton or cotton cloth trade and appointed 
hv the Governor-General in Council. When the Controller ha« 
directed a manufacturer to manufacture standard cloth and* hat* 
tixi d the price therefor, the manufacturer shall deliver the sam 
at such time and place and in such manner as the Controller in'. y 
specify from time to time and the Controller shall pay i ' l |j e 
manufacturer the said prior, together with the profit if ajjy -^tuaUy 
oaid by the manufacturer. Disobedience to the Centrum rorder-; 
is made punishable with imprisonment which may -•'Cmd to sk 
months, or with fine or with both. The prior at wh^n 1the standard 
cloth is to be sold shall be fixed by th ~*ocsil Govcrnm* it, 
and the sale of cloth can be made . the prices fix-d by 

Government and by persons duly licensed on this behalf. 
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Somoiary of Proceedings 

Of 

, Tha Imperial Legislative Council.— 1918 . 

Winter Session—6 Feb* 18. 

(For the Members of the Council, See 
Part I of the Regl ter, P. 4 . 1 ), 

TV;- first meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council v c hpM 
:tt jy =Jhi on 6th February. The Viceroy opened the se^ion v.ith 
a ,ong speech generally reviewing the position of affair-;. j{ e 
referred at the outset to the outrage recently perpetrated upon the 
Moslem population of Shahabad and certain neighbouring area- ; 
alluded to the various commercial expedients which had been 
foMxd upon the Government by the prolongation of the war, and 
explained that whilst hitherto India had not felt the burden and 
suffering which war brings to the houses of the poor with anything 
hiTO tiic sam-. 4 severity as less favoured countries nearer the main 
ilicrtr--.. of operations, the pinch was being felt and one of the 

-7 /. ,TT 1 w 8 ' V ? 1 Government cause for the most anxious 
unhide ation had been the recent rise in prices. In Education 
je greatest. event was the meeting in November iast of the 
Calcutta University Commission. Government had determined 
i > place no obstacle ip the way of local legislation designed to 
^irnubtc the spread ot primary education. Speaking on Military 
i he said an added burden had been thrown on the Allies 
’ ^ ^ situation in .Russia, and Indin had to be prepared for 

et efforts and greater sacrifices and fora fuller organisation 
of i.er military resources in manpower and in material. For this 
rmsl.ti.ned efforts in the direction of recruiting were required. A 
i tr .am Lf 'pits and contributions from the Native States was still 
St.'ongiy for which he expressed satisfaction and gratitude, 
bb ti. o adva Led to the Reform Scheme, spoke of the efforts 
welch he had . adr* co operation with the Secretary jf State 
to ascertain U. t opinn of all '-.lasses in -he country. Following 
tjie precedent adopted v Lord Morley, the scheme would be 
•Jibrni tea to the public for ?*scussion. 




NON- OFFICIAL RESOLUTION 

Finance Member introduced the Indian Income Tax 
r aja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi raised a point, whether 
incomes arising from agricultural sources should be taken into 
account in determining the rate of assessment. He said : “ 1 feel 
it my duty to enter my humble protest against section 4 of the Bill 
which, under cover of a graduated scale of tax, is likely to contra¬ 
vene the very spirit of Lord Cornwallis’s understanding with the 
owners of permanently settled estates. Section 4 of the Bill under 
discussion provides that the net amount of the agricultural income 
in excess of Rs. 1,000 received by any particular assessec in the. 
year of assessment should be taken into account in determining 
the rate at which the tax shall be levied, thus laying hi 1 open to be 
assessed as a landlord at a higher rate than at present ;" This point 
was discussed by almost all the members who spoke upon the Bill 
and generally endorsed by every member from an agricultural 
constituency and particularly from a permanently-settled tract. The 
Finance Member promised that this j:•*»’mt should be taken into 
consideration by the Select Committee. 


Resolution I.—Feb. 6th- 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarnia proposed the following resolution ; 
This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council 
(a) the redistribution of provincial areas and the constitution of 
provinces, whore necessary, to secure complete success for self- 
governing institution in British India; (6) the rearrangement of 
provincial arreas on a language basis wherever and to the extent 
possible, especially where the people speoking a distinct language 
and sufficiently large in numbers desite Such a change.” The long 
discussion on this resolution showed the heterogeneous character of 
the Provinces of India. The main purpose of the re;, .iut.on \*.. . 
to group the Provinces on a linguistic basis. The mowr dismissed 
as beyond the realms of possibility the inducing of the people of 
India to adopt one language even ill the very remote future, lmii ■ 
be said, has had a central Government for ages but its past hi .m »y 
as well as the history of the peoples in th world in g» r 1 didj iv - 
encourage the hope of a universal language. After n <*cm ury ol 
British rule the number of English-knowing Indians ’ • but one 
and a half millions against 14 millions of literal- people. To 
.poet the people of India to give up their ntoer tongue seems 
to ne a wild dream. Now the very nature of epresentative n^tit ?• 
lions involved an independent appreciation -T the popple < to., pro¬ 
blems oflcgishtion* administration and r nance. He said , \d m 
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oi^~&pic\o\ organisations when the medium employed was English 
rtrssemblies were composed almost wholly of English-educated 
Indians but during the past ten or fifteen years in his own part of 
the country as soon as the use of the mother tongue came into 
general use at the Provincial Conferences and began to be almost 
exclusively employed, the assemblies had been composed of all the 
strata of society and had become large, real and living centres of 
activity. If the Provinces were not grouped on a linguistic basis 
it would be necessary to conduct the proceedings in English and 
many members would have to sit and listen to speeches which 
they did not understand. 


The. discussion which followed showed a wide diversity of 
opinion. Government officials were strongly opposed to the 
proposals on the ground of impracticability. 


Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shaft said <l While a slight 
readjustment here and there may be desirable, the game of ‘General 
Post’ which my FTon. friend Mr Sarma advocates, and which has 
also been advocated in certain other quarters, namely, the partition 
of our existing provinces into small Provincial States. 30 to 40 in 
number, is one which, in my humble judgment, is in the highest 
degree impracticable, and, in view of the heterogeneous character 
of our population is likely to be highly injurious to the best interests 
ra th country. Hiere is, within the British Empire, no precedent 
. v; n. Australia with its territorial extent of three million square 
u.ilus is divided only into six colonies or provinces. Canada with 
its area of three million and a half square miles is divided only into 
seven. The advocates of this scheme would divide India with its 
o'- a of one million and a half squate miles into 30 to 40 small 

es,” 

h . Tej Bahadur Sapru said the question would lead to endless 
4 ^rovcrsy and discussion all over the country. Instead of accc- 
ating or expediting constitutional reform it would seriously retard 
tiie /introduction of such reforms. 

•Ir. Srinivasa oastri asked Mr. Sarma to forbear from complicat- 
u the situation. When responsible government *. true, whether it 
cacne at the end of 20 or 30 years, then the time might be ripe for 
a lscu J sion l ' j ~ r s ; e to chip and chop fch pr'&yihces hut for the 
prt-lent ,r;i them walk '-oily so far as the rearrangement of the 
1 rovinc'.3 # was concernt x 

The resolution was negu cJ. * d 
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<gL 


Bahadur B. N. Sarnia introduced the following resolution : 
“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that the Government may be pleased to accept and declare total 
prohibition of the use of all alcoholic and intoxicating liquors and 
drugs to be the aim and object of its policy and so to direct its 
administrative methods as to achieve the end in view at an early 
date.? 


It was very warmly supported by all the Indian members 
of the Council but hotly contested by the Europeans. Humorous 
attacks and counterattacks were made on both sides and English¬ 
men would not certainly go without their bottle! The mover 
said the changes he was suggesting did not necessitate any vital 
departure from the existing policy except in certain essential 
particulars and would not reduce the revenue to any appreciable 
extent in the immediate future. But he wished Government to 
accept the principle of total prohibition as the goal of their excise 
policy. The official answer was that very large number, of the 
Indian population were not yet ready for total prohibition and any 
attempt to introduce this policy or any important steps leading to 
this policy would only encourage illicit distillation which was much 
worse for the people than a controlled traffic. 

The resolution was negatived by 33 votes to 20. 

Resolution III.—Feb. 27. 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chandra introduced the following resolution : 
“This Council recomme nds to the Governor-General in Council 
that the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court be extended or 
rather re-extended to the British portion of the Khasia and 
Jaintia Hills in the Province of Assam.” Sir William Vincent in 
opposing it said that this was a matter of provincial or rather 
parochial interest ,md should be dealt with in the Provincial Council 
rather than brought before the Imperial Council. 

It was defeated by 38 votes to 9. 

Resolution IV.—Feb. 27. 

Mr. Sasiri moved a resolution on the subject of the recruitment 
for the public works department and the railway c vmneeriilg 
services : “This Council recommends to the Governor-Central m 
Council that the Government of India do recommend to the 
Secretary of State for India that the recruitment foi ,he Public 
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department and the Railway Engineering Service excep 
proportion of posts reserved for Royal Engineers be made within 
a reasonable period of time wholly in India.” 

The preposition was hotly contested by the official members and 
supported by most of the non-official Indian members 


Mr. F. C. Rose remarked that the curtailment of the European 
element must be gradual. It was essential that the great engineering 
works in India so vital to the general progress of the country should 
be efficiently maintained and new works should be energetically 
pushed under the best skilled engineering advice it was possible to 
obtain. Important Engineering problems were likely in the near 
future to demand cv n gi ater skill in their conception and design 
than m the pas’. In irrigation, for instance, the easier and more 
straightforward works had been completed and in future great 
engineering skill and talent would be required to solve the many 
problems that would arise. 

Mr. Sastri acknowledged the fairness and clearness with which 
his proposal had been met. The resolution was negatived. 


Resolution V. 

Mr. Sastri moved the following resolution 01. the appointment 
Of Indians to services recruited in India : ‘‘This Council recom¬ 
mends to the Governor General in Council that : (a) immediate 
steps be taken to ensure that Indians are appointed to the great 
majority of the po ts in the services ordinarily recruited in India, 
(fi) the educational qualifications prescribed for admission 
mto these services should be sufficiently high and the same for ah 
candidates irrespective of their creed or race,” 

Sir William Vincent opposed and in reply gave figures showing 
that reat advance in Indianisin^ the services required in 

Ind>n had been made and that in fact the advance already made 
satisfied to a great extent the lest contained in the fust part of the 
Resolution for many services and that if regard wee* pod to the 
recruitment of Indians in recent years the position was still more 
satisfactory. 


The Hon. Nawab Alii Chaudhuri showed the position of 
J'hihnaiedans in the Public Services of Rencnh He said: “In 
Eia> r -a| the percentage of various communities represented in 
l ‘ lc 1 « post* ranging from Rs. 200 and onward to Rs. t,ooo, 
th j figure - come to something like the following ;—-Pwsts on 
J<s. 200 to 300 — Europeans 4 per cent.. Anglo-Indians 8 pet 
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us 74 per cent., Mahomedans T3 per cent., Inc_ 

1 per cent ; Rs. 500 to 600 — Europeans 51 per cent., 
ans 1 per cent., Hindus 43 per cent., Mahomedans 5 
per cent., and Indian Christians nil : Rs. 600 to 700 —Europeans 
35 per cent., Anglo-Indians 4 per cent., Hindus 58 per cent., 
Mahomedans 3 per cent., and Indian Christians nil ; Rs. 900 to 
1,000 —Europeans 94 per cent., Anglo-Indians nil; Hindus 6 
per cent., Mahomedans nil and Indian Christians nil. This 
is indeed a record. That is to say, in a Pthvinee where the 
Mahomedans are 52*2 pe cent, of the whole population, the propor¬ 
tion of Mussulmans in the Public Services is deplorably low, 
amounting in the grades between .Rs. 600 and Rs. 800 to only 3 
per cent. ; in the grade from Rs. 800 to 900 to 2 per cent, and in 
that from Rs. 000 to 1,000 to nil per cent.” 

The resolution was negatived. 


Resolution VI.—Feb. 28. 

Mr. Sastri moved the following resolution on the recruitment for 
the technical and scientific services being made entirely in 
India: “This Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
j Council that it be represented to the Secretary of State for India.— 

(a) that, as recommended by the Public Services Commission, 
the technical and scientific services should be recruited entirely in 
India, and that in order to secure officers with the necessary techni¬ 
cal knowledge a determined and immediate effort should he made 
to provide in India the requisite educational facilities ; 

(£) that steps should be taken to discontinue recruitment n 
Europe for these services within a period of ten years ; 

(<*) that, pending the development of educational facilities in 
Indin, promising candidates should be sent to Europe and America 
for study at the expense of the State and appointed in the Ivghcr 
posts, if duly qualified ; and 

(T) that, to attract a proper type of candidate to the technical 
institutions of India, an undertaking be given by Govvinmem. that 
not less than one-half of the recruits shall be chosen from their 
alumni.” 

Sir C Hill >pposed the resolution and pointed out in detail 
what Government intended to do. On this Mr S.ctri said that the 
•tenement cf Government policy by Sir Claude Hill had satis'i» J 
him ; he wished to withdraw his resolution, 
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Resolution VII. 

the following resolution on the inclusion ol 


Mr. Sastri moved 
certain subjects in the Civil Services Examination : “That this 

Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that the 
Secretary of State for In<Jia be requested to include Indian History 
and Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit among the subjects for the 
examination for the Indian Civil Service.” 


Sir Dinshaw Edulji Wacha protested against the retention of the i 
Hassics instead of living languages, but the oth( r Indian members I 
supported it. The Resolution was accepted. 


Resolution VIII. 

Mr. Sastri moved the following resolution on the Civil Medical 
Service : “This Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council. 

(a) that a civil medical service should he reconstituted which 1 
should he wholly independent of the medical organisation of th*e 
Indian Army ; that the higher medical posts which are at present 
filled- by officers of the Indian Medical Service should be transferred 
to the Civil Medical Service; and that the Civil Medical service 
should be recruited from the Civil Medical officers and the indepen¬ 
dent medical profession ; 

Vp) that the salaries of Indian Medical Service officers employed 
on civil duty should not be ennanced as recommended by the Public 
Services Commission ; and 

(c) that Military Assistant surgeons should not be given prefer-' 
ence over Civil Assistant surgeons, and that not more than one-sixth 
of the higher posts reserved for subordinate medical officers should ‘ 
be given to them. 

Surgeon-General Edwards on behalf of the Government! 
strongly opposed and said that the resolution was tantamount 
the abolition of the Indian Medical Service and he did not 
think that the Council was fully aware of the extraordinary valm 
of this service not only to India but to the world at large. FR 
said : “I may begin by saving that no less than 34 members ot| 
thy Indian Medical Service have gained that blue ribbon of thel 
scientific world, the Fellowship of the Royal Society. This Service 
has worked out the life history of the malarial parasite, a discover) 
which fiab revolutionised our ideas concerning Malaria aud which- ' 
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Iher things, hns enabled the Panama Canal to be su4_ 

T^jrtiilt. It has reduced the mortality of Cholera by uvo-thirds 
shorn amoebic Dyscntry of most of its terrors, liver abscess, as 
a consequence, is no longer feared. It has worked out the method 
of transmission of Bubonic Plague, a work which points the way to 
the ultimate eradication of that disease. Indian Medical Service 


officers'have discovered the cause of relapsing fever and its means of 
transmission. Enlarged Prostate, that terrible and fatal concomrni- 
tant of old age, can now he overcome, thanks to a member oi the 
Indian Medical Service, and it was again an Indian Medical Service 
officer who invented the method of evacuating stone in the bladder 
by crushing. The work of Indian Medical Service men in the 


domain of Eye surgery, more especially with regard to cataract and 
glaucoma, is recognised throughout the scientific world. This 
service discovered the origin of that dread disease Kala Azar which 
is now no longer incurable. We an carrying out extensive investi¬ 
gations into Ankylostomasis, a disease which is costing India millions 
of pounds a year, and also into Bilharziosis which now threatens 
to invade India. Very important contributions td the knowledge 
of the world concerning snakes and their venom have been made 
and are being made by this service. An Indian Medical Service 1 
Officer is the greatest living authority on goitre. I may also mention 
the valuable work done on short fevers and the method of trans¬ 
mission of disease by “carriers” which is of such world-wide import¬ 
ance. All this may not bo known to the Hon. Mr. Sastri, but if so, 
it seem to me another case of a prophet not being without honour, 
save in his own country. 1 he Hon. Member will no doubt s.iv that 
all this can be done by the Service he proposes to create but 
I doubt it.” 


Sir William Vincent on behalf of Governn; nt drew at mm ion 
to the increased proportion of Indians passing into the Indian 
Medical Service. 

The resolution was defeated by 35 votes to 15. 

The Financial Statement. 

Sir William Meyer introduced the Financial Statement. The 
essential features he said are: The genmal situation is in tt\any 
ways similar to that outlined last year. The revenue position is 
again excellent Our Railway receipts have once more brok -it’, 
record, and far exceeded the figure estimated in the current year 1 ; 
budget. The result is that we are able to face with equanimity a 
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in military charges. Our financial 
to ways and means question. We have had to 
f His Majesty’s Government constantly increas¬ 
ing expenditure wjhich is repaid to the Secretary of State at home. 
Simultaneously there is a serious and growing demand on our 
resources to finance the shipment of materials required for the 
prosecution of the war and of the food-stutfs which the Allies and 
many portions of the Empire are drawing from India. 

Resolutions on the Financial Statement. 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sari n a moved. “That this Council 
recommends m the Governor-General in Council an increase in the 
recurving appropriation frmti Imperial revenue of 30 lakhs towards 
primary education by another thirty lakh . for expenditure from 
the year 1918 19 onwards on the development of education m 
{a) Mechanical, electrical and sanitary engineering, (b) Metallurgy, 
(c) Mining, (d) Forestry, and (e) Agriculture.” 

The Finance Member in explaining the official position >aid 
that on the figures in the financial statement he could make no 
farmer grunt but he might make an nllottment on the final budget 
figures if they showed a better position than they had been able to 
assume. If that proved to be the case, subject to the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, he was prepared to set aside such sums 
n ° l exceeding T.;. 30 lakhs as might seem desirable for purposes 
oi technical and agricultural education. In these circumstances 
the resolution was withdrawn. 

Budget Resolution II. 

Rno Bahadur B. N. Sarma next moved that “This Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council that a grunt of 50 
lakhs of mpees may be iuo.de in aid of sanitation, esuecialjy 
towiuds the supply of pure drinking water in rural areas.” The 
Finun j Member, whilst expressing us entire sympathy with the 
purport of the resolution, said he could not accept it because 
although a surplus was provided for it was needed for their way • 
and means purposes in connection with the war and he could not 
dissipate ? further. The resolution was withdrawn. 



asmcrable increase 
uragms are mainly due 
incur here on behalf c 
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Budget Resolution III 

dur l’• 1). Shuli i) moved ’‘Phis Council r.co • 'lends to 
Gencnil in Council that the sum provided in the budget 
* of education lor die Central Provinces he increase * 
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The Education Member said that the Government desired the 
establishment of the Nagpur University at a very early date. The 
only reason for the delay was that Government was waiting for the 
report of the Calcutta University Commission. The motion was 
withdrawn. 


Budget Resolution IV. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved a resolution that the 
enhanced Railway • passenger fares imposed during the year 1917 
should be withdrawn. Sir George Barnes pointed out that India, 
in the way of travelling facilities as in every other way, was suffering 
Jess than any part of Europe and of any of our Allies with the 
exception of Japan, and he could not accept the resolution which 
was negatived. 

Budget Resolution V.--March 13. 

Rap Bahadur B. N, Sarma moved a resolution “that this Council 
lcjcommends to the Governor-General in Council that the land 
revenue should be wholly provincialised,” 

The Finance Member said he could not accept the resolution 
in che form in which iL stood but was prepared to accept one in the 
following term : “This Council recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that in view of the revised financial arrangements 
with the provinces consequent un a scheme of constitutional 
reforms, the question of wholly provincialising the laud revenue be 

I lakcn into consideration,” which was accepted. 

* 

Resolution IX. 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma next moved the following two resolu- 
• ions. 

• “1. This Council recommends to the Governor-Genera’ in 
Council that one of the post-war reforms should be the inhodiicti. u 
throughout British India of free and compulsory primary 
Education immediately after the war.” 

u 2 . The Council recommends t»> the Govern^ -General in 
Council that if the land-revenue be not wholly provincialised, the 
Government of India should undertake to finance free and 
compulsory pi ’wary education out of Imperial revenue*. 


a 
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^Education Member, Sir Sankaran Nair, said Governi 
'not prepared to introduce compulsion but were prepared to 
do all they could to extend the existing system of primary education. 
In fact they had considerably extended it in the last few years. 
The number of pupils had increased and they expected in the 
present year to have more than eight million, pupils at school. The 
cost of the scheme would be about ten to twelve crores of rupees 
'annually. Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed by the Indian 
members with this policy. The Finance Member pointed out that 
it was inconsistent of the mover to harp or. provincial autonomy 
and on federalism and the same time to insist on an immediate 
programme of free and compulsory primary education which gave 
he local governments and the local bodies no option in the matter 
After a hot debate the resolution was defeated by 43 vote* to 12. 


Resolution X. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the following resolution 
on the reorganisation of the police : “ This Council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that the Government of India 
should recommend to the Secretary of State for India : (1) that the 
age-'units for tlv- examination for admission into the Indian Police 
Service be raised from 19-21 to 21-23 ; (2) that the pensions arid 
claries of officers of the Indian Police Service should not be 
enhanced, as has been lecommended by the Public Services 
Commission ; (3) that the rule which requires that candidates for 1 

the examination for the Indian Police Service shall be of pure i 

European descent should be abrogated ; and (4) that die said 
examination should be held simultaneously in India and in Eng- 
land ; or, if the lust recommendation be not accepted, that not less 
than one-half of the total number of posts in the Indian Police 
Service should be recruited by an open competetive examination 
held tor the purpose in India.” The resolution was negatived 
under very strong Government opposition. 


Resolution XI—March 18 

Mr. Sastri moved ’‘This Council recommends to the Governor- 
Gi rw'rai m Council that a representation be made to the Scorn, r 
f ’»r ii du that the maximum pc.lit'10U limits lived tor Civil- 
officers *uid not be increase.d.'* The resolution \va n ga lived* 
Mr. Sasfri next mr>vt.d : “ This Council recommends to the 
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tjtfbt/General in Council that the Government of Indi _ 
to the Secretary of State for India that the cadre of the 
not increased as recommended by the 
This also was negatived. 


itTOTan Civil Service be 
Public Service Commission.” 


Resolution XII. 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma moved that u this Council recom¬ 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that the contract with 
the East Indian Railway Company be determined by the jistof 
December 1919, and that the State do take over the management 
of that Railway system on and from that date.” The discussion 
shpwed a considerable difference of opinion in the Council on the 
merits of State and Company management for the Indian Railways* 
the majority of the Indian members favouring State management. 
The resolution had to be withdrawn owing to Govt, opposition. 

Resolution—March 19. 

\fr. S. N. Bannerjea moved the following resolution on the 
subject of internments under the Defence of India Act : “This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that a 
Committee with an adequate Indian element thereon be appointed 
in each Province to inquire into and report upon (1) all cases of 
internment under the Defence of India Act ; (2) all cases of 
detentions under Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and cognate 
Regulations in Madras and Bombay : and (3) all cases of persons 
who may hereafter be dealt with under the aforesaid Act and 
Regulations, the Committee being empowered to make i commen¬ 
dations with regard to the health, allowance, place of detention and 
other matters relating to the rtisoners referred to above’ 

The Home Member said that in view of the feeling on the subject 
the Government of India were prepared to ask the local governments 
to appoint a committee consisting of one Indian and one English 
officer of judicial experience of whom one at least shall b<s if 
possible, a High Court judge or an officer who has served m that 
capacity, again to make careful inquiry into each to sift the 

materials on which the order of restraint or confinement is based, 
tn co. ader any memorials that are put o ; behalf of the persons 
tuier investigation, and to advise the Government 
whether these orders are justified By this material that i- placed 
before them. Further, this Committee will, in the case of a person 
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gr.j&Mne detention originally sufficient grounds are proved, inquire, 
u as may be possible, whether by his subsequent conduct the 
detenu has shown such signs of reform or amendment that the 
removal of restriction imposed on him is possible or whether, by 
rcc so r of: any other circumstances this course is feasible without 
danger ro, the public tranquility. In view of this assurance the 
resokidmr. was withdrawn. 


Resolution XIV. 

Mr. S. N. Banerjea next moved “This- Council recommends 
:c •! e Governor-General in Council that the Indian Members for 
the next Imperial V/ar Conference be appointed on the 
recommendation of the elected members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council.” 

There was a lively discussion on the motion, and the mover, 
be Hon. Mr. Banerji, said that he would even go a little further 
ij meet Govt, half way ; “let us have a pannel of, say, a number 
c.i members elected by the elected members of this Council” said 
he, “and Govt, may pick and choose from that pannel. 

The Hon. Sir YV. Vincent, opposin 0 on behalf of the Got. 
said that the mover on this occasion was beating his head against 
a wall (‘Sve always do that”, said Mr. Bannerji), for the Home 
• ',ov*. do .. not allow it. 

Non-ofh:ial Indian members strongly supported the motion 
but it was as usual, defeated by 39 voles to 16. 



The Imperial Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—4 Sept. I9J8 

THE VICEROY’S OPENING SPEECH. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said in the course of his speech - 

Since we separated at the close of the winter session I have had 
the privilege of meeting a large number of Hon. Members at' that 
historic conference which assembled at Delhi in the last week o ! 
April. It was an assemblage without precedent in the history of 
Ind’a. In it Princes, representatives of the people, and Government 
sat for the first time in joint conclave, taking counsel together ^ no . 
India could best rally her forces anew in the cause lor which the 
Empire is fighting. I expected much from that conference. 1 have 
not been disappointed. It has been more than justified by success. 
One immediate result of the conference was to call upon India to 
add half a million men to her army in the ensuing year. Well 
might we have shrunk from such an undertaking had not the Central 
Recruiting Board been already m being ! But the Board set tiself 
at once to the task and over 97,000 combatant and nearly 55,00c* 
non-cojnbatiint recruits were enlisted in May, June and July As for 
the units which, with the apptoval of the military authorities at 
Home, wo set ourselves to raise the results have outrun our exp e- 
taiions. Of the total number two-third and more have been raided 
already. I wish I could tell you how many men we have recruited 
arid .sent overseas since the beginning of the war but military 
reasons compel reticence. This much, however, I can say: we arc 
now recruiting twice as many men in a month as before the vj 
wo recruited in a year. This tine record is due to the labour o' 
the Central Recruiting Board backed by whole hearted co-optr:\tior 
iti the province, and now that the increase »n ' emoluments if 
our Indian troops and the grant of King’s Commissions, long- 
awaited and powerfully advocated r the conference, have been 
announced I look forward to a finer record still. 1 tie success ol 
the central recruiting board with its blend or soldiers and civilim 
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radian Princes and its enlistment of non-official energies if 
Winces and Native States pointed the obvious way to that 
.cadjusting and speeding up of our whole war machinery on which 
- th ; conference laid stress. So we set up similar Central Boards to 
cope with supplies, traffic, labour and publicity all under the co¬ 
ordinating guidance of the War Resources Committee. Let me 
briefly remind you of their scope. 

He then referred to the various works^ allotted to the different 
Boards, and then spoke on 

I 

THE EXPANSION OF MAN-POWER, 


The Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India ever foremost in the 
cause of the Empire have responded to the call for further assist¬ 
ance. Signal service though the Imperial Service troops of many 
states have rendered on every front—which of us for instances was 
not stirred by the gallant charge of the Jodhpur Lancers in Palestine ? 
—the Durbars are now being invited to afford their troops the 
opportunity for more effective service still b> incorporating them 
during the war in the regular army. In the Native States at large 
:: scheme is on foot to raise battalions for the Army composed as 
hr as may be of subjects of the State but officered, paid and 
j quipped by Government. The scheme has met with a ready 
Iconic. In Jodhpur, Bikaner, Bharatpur and Dholpur ; in Kolha 
pur and in Patiala, Chamba and Suket, units on the new model 
..re now in process of formation, and from Buroda, from Mysore, 
from A!war, from Rewn, from Tehri and from Bahawalpur, Jhitul, 
Rcipurthala, Maler-Kotla and Fnridkot offers of,similar help have 
been pouring in. To the police we addressed a special call to 
enrol hemselves in the Army and five police battalions have already 
been incoiporated, two from the Punjab, two from the United 
Prov noes and one. from Bihar and Orissa. Gallantly indeed ha. 
that gallant body of men responded to our call, Meanwhile the 
British branch of the Indian Defence Force has been playing its 
useful if unobtru ve part and we are now considering how its useful 
ne is can be extended. But I cannot hid< my disappointment in 
• • Indian branch of the force. We re-opened recruiting for it in 
Appl h, >«-»4pon*e to what we were told was a genuine demand. But 
Ihati reciuits have so far offered themselves tor enrolment. 
Te haw m - ^ood in th< other enterpr; s to which we have set 
oar band. Shall we not make good here also? 
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We have formed or are forming no less than iS labour corps 
for working in India alone. Of the many labour companies sent to 
France in T917 all have now returned with the exception of those 
formed from later reinforcements. 

SUPPLIES FOR MESOPOTAMIA. 

India’s contribution to the second war loan has now passed the 
->0 million sterling which we set before us as the minimum and I 
Took to a notable addition before the war loan closes by the middle 
of the month. But at the conference something further was fore¬ 
shadowed and what from that further financial assistance should 
take Hon. Members will be asked at this session to consider. A 
resolution on the subject will be moved by the lion finance 
Member. But the decision itself will be left to the non-official 
members. And over and above her financial contributions and over 
md above the many shiploads ot food-stuffs and raw products with 
1 which' she has been supplying the Allies, India conti to furnish 
Mesopotamia and other theatres of war with masses of railway 

material and a vast variety of engineering and other stores l he*. 

are found partly from our stocks of imports and partly ftom India . 
indigenous industries. The drain on our imports has been coni mi:- 
jus and severe. The flow of fresh supplies is restricted and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for India to meet all the demands, 
increasingly difficult indeed, for her own needs and public bodies 
iUC turning more and more to our central organisation for’assistance. 
The depletion of our stocks of imports lias stimulated ;ho develop¬ 
ment of our resources and we arc doing what is possibh und *v 
conditions to foster local manufactures. What India an do when 
she puts forth her strength and enlists the Services of experts bom 
outside is i.hown by the great success of the lata St xl Works which 
supplied most of the military railway requirements in the eastern 
theatres of war. One notable demand on India has^ now Ken 
materially reduced, the pro* ?n of river craft for the rigna and 
Euphrates, and here let me acknowledge India’- i»»d« Madness *0 
the* river craft boat at Calcutta and the committees at oilier pert > 
associate with i* for th ? ir Suable service given ungrudging and 
without remuneration. In directing this work of construction then 
work ha* been heavy. Apart from furnishing too sU-M ;.nnU>on 9 
they have constructed over 4 00 r,ver craft and havc crer ’ Vl1 tNV 
hospital steamers, five tug> and 70 barges. 
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HIGH PRICES. 

referred to the high prices all round, specially of Cotton 
Cloth which was so much felt by the poorer classes, and continued. 
The dearness of cotton cloth in particular presses the masses hard. 
Its causes are many. The high price of raw cotton throughout the 
world, the high cost of manufacture of the imported cloth, the 
reduction in the volume of British manufactures available for the 
general public. To increase the imports of Manchester cloth or to. 
lower its prices does not lie within our power. The solution of the 
problem must be sought on other lines and the lines we have been 
advised to follow by the committee (drawn largely from the trades) 
whose services we enlisted last March are two fold. First, the 
prevention of speculation in taw cotton second, the standardisation 
in India of the cloths used by the poorer classes and their manufac 
ture and distribution under control. The first measure we have 
already put into effect by empowering the Government of Bombay 
to regulate forward contracts for the purchase or sale of the* next 
cotton crop. In the carryiug out of the second measure we rely on 
hou. members’ assistance. We are introducing a bill at this session 
to require our mills to manufacture certain kinds and certain 
near ides of doth to be paid fot at cost price, plus a reasonable 

margin of profits and to he r.old to the public at fixed prices through, 
licensed shops or at Government depots. 

the CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Again, there is the currency question. At the Delhi Conference, 
a referred to certain rumours then afloat as to the ability of Govern- 
DH:nt io meet their obligations to encash currency notes at Currepcv 
Offices. There had been an unprecedented drain on our stocks of 
metallic currency in connection with purchases for His Maje uy 5t - 
nment and an unfortunate delay in obtaining fresh supplies 
cf silver n replenish them. This obliged us to curtail those extra 
xegal facilities for the free encashment of notes outside the cm 
^ m y ufifteen which have been an important feature of our currency 
;• j licy in recent years. But the United States of America cam. 
to our rescue and undertook to supply us wit! silver in large qu;:n- 
L>i: [ substantial instalments have arrived in India. Our mint 
rru^, « )f ' co busily {oining them into rupees for some time pa* t. 

ney nave also hecn coining our gold bullion into mohurs which 
have n 'cad) u'*eu used for the purchase of wheat in the Punjab 
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been well received. They are now engaged on* 

_of sovereigns. We are thus increasingly able to meet the 

difficulties* which temporarily faced us a w months ago. But let 
me again emphasise how unprofitable to India is this lavish out¬ 
pouring of metallic currency. The purchase of the silver alone 
means that India’s money is being spent abroad to unfruitful 
purpose. Should the present rates of absorption continue to the 
end of the year more than too crores of India’s money will have 
been invested. The interest would have strengthened our revenues 
and could have been spent to India’s material advantage. Every¬ 
body therefore who insists on payments in metal instead of in 
notes is directly hampering India’s interests, 

HISTORY OF THE REFORM SCHEME. 


But hon. members will expect me to say something on the 
question of reforms and I think I can deal best with the subject by 
recalling past history. Men’s memories are so short that thev 
dwell on the present and ignore the past which leads up to the 
conditions of the present, and this has been notably the case in 
connections with this great subject of reform’. At the outset of 
my tenure of office I warned those who were insistent >n political 
reform thru the British temperament was adverse from oiuastropic 
changes The expression of opinion was the subject of criticism 
and the Russian revolution which took place shortly afterwards was 
r "Fed upon as a text on which to base claims to sweeping changes. 
I think those who sang a paean over the Russian events have 
since repented. Russia indeed, has pointed a moral which it would 
do us all good to take the heart. Let me remind hon. member 
further. In my opening speech to the Council of February, 1017, 
I informed you that the Government of India had had addressed 
His Majesty’s Government on the subject of political reform and 
,* I told you in the September session I continued to press His 
Majesty’s Government for a declaration of policy throughout the 
first mx months of the year. This declaration of policy w ol .m m 
on August joth. J hat policy was not a new policy deviled ir the 
spur of the moment by a Secretary of State fresh to office. It was 
u policy 1 ng and anxiously considered by His Majesty’s Govern 
mru, the pro mulgation of which happened to coincide with a 
change in the office of Secretary of State. Nor was Mr. Montagu's 
visit a happy thought on his part. As I pointed out Iasi SepU mi*. r 
it was merely the canying out of a plan which 1 had proposed 
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r. Chamberlain’s resignation involved the transfer'oi 
Invitation to Mr. Montagu. It is well to recall these events 
to the memory ol those who attack the Secretary of State as the 
rash innovator stepping in with a new and cut and dried policy 
immediately on his assumption of office. To these c ities I would 
point out the sequence of events. Can it be seriously suggested 
that after a few days tenure of office by a new Secretary of State 
His Majesty's Government would embark on an announcement of 
the gravity of that of August 20th unless they had previously had 
it under their most careful consideration ? The suggestion in his 
state meats carries its own refutation. Mr. Montagu simply took up 
the policy where Mr. Chamberlain had left it. As for those who 
repudiate v/hat they choose to term “disappointing and unaccept¬ 
ed proposals” I would remind them again of my repeated warning 
that expectations must not he carried to the heights of catastrophic 
charge. In the Legislative Council in Delhi last February with 
Mr, Montagu present I spoke of sane and sober change. I have 
always been careful to weigh my words to avoid raising expectations 
h y # ond those which my words would warrat. If there are those 
’.v ho have built up hopes of others it is of them they must make 
complaint and not of me. I turn now to the announcement of 
August 20th. I cannot help thinking that some of our critics to-day 
have forgotten that any such statement of policy was ever made. 
That announcement .carried the weight and authority not of the 
\ i< • i - - or Secretary of State but of His Majesty’s Government. Ic 
was; not challenged in Parliament at the time. It has not been- 
challenged in Parliament since it was received both at Home and 
ie India. I believe I do not put it too high wilh general satisfaction 
and those who criticise our eport are on sure ground if they can 
show that our proposal are not in consonance with it, but am I 
far wrong when I suggest that there are t .0 schools of critics who 
write u id speak as if the announcement <>f August 20th had never 
been made at all ? 


Those who-reject the basal pledge and those who reject the 
limitations whereby that pledge was conditioned. 1 have always 
regarded the announcement of August 20th as the terms of reference 
M Lordancc with which the Secretary of State and I had to dis- 
charge the duty laid upon ns during rhe->e last winter months. I 
ii now as the touchstone that must be applied to our pro¬ 
posals. Ii Uv*y fall short ol the policy embodied in it then hose 
who coMcbin of their inadequacy have good ground for ad.ing 
for ft further extension of the scheme. On rl ; other ha.?d, if our 
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als tresspass beyong the limits it imposed upon us they 
ill^brou.aht within its bounds. We had the right neither to 
short nor to go beyond our terms of reference. 



fall 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE PROPOSALS. 

I come now to the proposals themselves. Let me once again 
refer to the two shools of our critics. According to one the 
Secretary of State is the villain of the piece, the Viceroy his unhappy 
victim who has put his signature to the report perforce and against 
his better judgment. According to the other a sympathetic Secre¬ 
tary of State has been enmeshed in the net of the cold hard 
bureaucracy and has consented to proposals far short of those he 
would otherwise have advanced. I am going to ignore these 
criticisms. Issues of the magnitude of our proposals are outside 
and beyond the personal factor. Our proposals are before the 
public for criticism. How we arrived at our results is i. iii. r here 
nor there. Tire one question at issue is the scheme. Is it good 
or bad? If bad how best can it be amended. But that you ma? 
know that it did not spring forth in full panoply from our brains 
like Athene from the head of Zeus, let us give you in brief the 
history of its production. In the third paragraph of tin: report we 
have sketched in the barest outline the course of our investigation. 
The sketch Jves but a faint impression of the close touch which 
we preserved with the members of the Government of India 
throughout. Indeed, from our return to Delhi early in January up 
to our departure tor Debra Dun at the end of March we were in 
daily communication with them. All that time the proposals were 
being hammered out in frequent conferences both with ttum and 
with the members of the Secretary of State delegation, I could 
point out the originators of this or that proposal in oui scheme, 
but it would be beside the mark. What I wish 4 to emphasise is 
the very careful examination which this great problem receivt-d n ' 
only from the Seeretaiy of State and myself but from mo c.dh igues 
ami those distinguished gentleme n who accompanied Mr Montagu. 
We followed up every possible, lim. of advance. We ciutinised 
all the suggestions winch had be n d to us. It was only 

after the most careful setting of suggested policies that we decided 
upon the proposals in our scheme. Surely it is not without signi¬ 
ficance that my colleagues signed a despatch conveying then -..id / 
. support to the general policy which the report embodies that the 
associates of the Secretary of State re orded them uiiiLed sup noil 
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recommendation, which in their view while safeguarding 
interests and providing for the proper maintenance of law 
and order carry out His Majesty’s Government’s announcement 
of 20th August last providing at once for such an instalment of 
self-government as is at present practicable and safe, together with 
statutory machinery for its development at subsequent stages, and 
that the Council of India put on record a minute giving the 
general policy our scheme their unanimous support. Those who 
would lay stress then on the personal factor in this issue would do 
well to remember that it is not enough to dispose of the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy. They have to account for this very 
weighty consensus of official opinion. I will now turn to a general 
consideration of the criticisms of our proposals. It is obviously 
impossible for me to deal with them seratim within the compass 
of a speech but it may be useful to indicate my attitude in general 
ternv. I take my stand in the first place on the announcement of 
August 20. The policy embodied in that announcement is binding 
at all event on me. I cannot recognise the validity of criticisms 
which impeach it. For me they must be out of court. The place 
where they should be heard is the High Court of Parliament and 
7 would remind Hon. members that such criticisms have never 
once been advanced in Parliament during the twelve months since 
that statement of policy was made. They were not even forth¬ 
coming in tae debate on the Indian budget, the occasion of all 
otbc.s when the critics of our policy might have been expected to 
iTi.ivC brave show. In the second place I wish to remind Hon. 
members o. a significant sentence which occurs in paragraph 2J9 
0-. the report. We have carried the advance right up to the line 
beyod which our^ principles forbid us to go. I will content myself 
y/i‘h biis extract, but the whole of the remainder of the paragraph 
is pertinent. VVhat I wish to emphasise is this substai 
war* promised. In my own heart I am convinced that sub tantral 
V.ps are provided in our proposals. We have not kept back 
something, like huckstered in the market, something which we 
would be prepared to give as a result of pressure. Everything has 
' -en placed on the table for all men to see. In the words of the 
mpori u we h ivc carried the advance right up to the line beyond 
ween , Tr p r i nc jpj es forbid us to go. i’ut within that line we ai 
picpari ,! ioi consider criticisms and suggestions.’’ Far be it from 
^ : * infallibility foi* our proposals. I would however 

ay this dml ii^i- for those who criticise to offer their altem-ivivc 
to our plan We found nothing asier during the course of our 
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tat cold weather than to riddle with criticism each 
ktggestion made to us. The problem before us was to select 
rsch£tne which would be open to criticism least. For Ho’not 
forget this—our task was to devise a transitional constitution, con¬ 
taining within itself potentialities of advance together with the 
machinery by which at definite periods that advance could be 
secure. Such a transitional constitution must in the nature of 
things be peculiarly open to attack and the secretary of State and 

I made it clear in our report that we recognised this to be the 
case. Let me quote our own words “.Hybrid executive, limited 
responsibility in assemblies partly elected and partly nominated, 
by divisions of functions, reservations general or particular, are 
devices that can have no permanent abiding place. They bear on 
their faces their transitional character and" they can be worked 
only if it is clearly recognised that that is their justification and 
their purpose. They cannot be so devised as to be logical. They 
must be charged with potentialities of friction. The hope of 
avoiding mischief lies in facing the fact that they are temporary 
expedients for training purposes, and in providing that the goa! is 
not merely kept in sight but made attainable, not by agitation 
but Dy the operation of machinery inherent in the scheme itself. 
Criticise, then, freely but remember that if your criticism is to be 
useful it must be constructive and not merely destructive. YYm 
must give us something which we can set up in the place of that 
which you destroy. 


Let me now sketch in broad strokes our scheme as I see it. 
Tii the domain of the Government of India the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple is laid down that its authority must remain in essential 
| matters indisputable. That is the basis, but consider the advance 
which subject to that principle we propose. An assembly, in the 
main elected, infinitely more representative of India that the 
council ns now constituted-^an assembly before which all business 
will normally oe brought, able to express its opinion and oxer, its 
influence in respect of all matters pertaining to the Government 
of India, and if the Government through die Council of S;ate 
retains its present power to make its will "effective the use of that 
power is conditioned. It can only be exercised on the certi- 
j ficate of the Governor-General in Council :hat the mailers at issue 
is in the interests, of peace, order and Government. Surely no 
1 1 one can say that this scheme does not involve a large increase in 
> ; he influence of the representatives upon the notions oi the 
, Government of India ? 
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next to the domain of the provinces. Here we ccl 
division of function of Government into the two cate 
Tories of transferred and reserved subjects. This division has been 
•he object of much criticism, but I doubt whether the wit of man 
can devise any other device whereby the progressive transfer of 
responsibility can be secured. Now what advance is secured in 
this domain ? In the sphere of transfered subjects the will of the 
legislative council is in the main to prevail. But even in the sphere 
of reserved subjects the development is marked Here too the 
tv Hi of the legislative councils is normally in the main to prevail, 
and even in the exceptional cases where the machinery of the 
'cv.r.d committee has to be set in motion the Governor's certificate 
\he powers of the legislative council will remain unimparied for 
in Uie constitufibn of the grand committees will be reproduced the 
.proportionate strength of officials and non-officials in the councils 
sr at present constituted. Thus in the domain of provincial govern¬ 
ments the immediate advance is immense and the road forward lies 
Open and defined. 


COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION. 

I said that I would not follow up the various criticisms which 
have been made on our scheme but hon. members will probably 
expect something from me on the vexed question of communal 
repr-wmation. I cannot help thinking that much more has been 
read into our proposals than they were intended to convey. We 
wished indeed to make it clear that in our opinion communal 
electorates were to be deprecated for the reasons set out in our 
report. But it was in the main to the method of securing com 
munal representation by communal electorates that we took excep¬ 
tion and not to the communal representation itself. A careful 
reader of the report will see that we regard this as inevitable in India 
and that we clearly contemplate the representation of those com¬ 
munities and classes and interests who prove their case before the 
committee shortly to be appointed to examine the question. I 
am most anxious that the fullest representation should be secured 
to the various classes and communities in India, but 1 am frankly 
doubtful myself whether the best method for securing that repren- 
tation is through a system of separate electorates. However, I 
am content to leave the unravelling ot this important question in 
the bends of the commitmc who will hav the full <-\ !•. ce 
placed before them and will i.-r 'roe to make such recoin m ndatiom 
as they think right unfettered by our report. One Ia?t wo»d on 
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ject of reforms. Hon. members are aware of the stress 
the report on the necessity for the educational advance 
Last year we approached the Secretary of State with our proposals. 
But it was suggested to us that in view of the impending discussion 
on reforms and especially on the further relation of local, provin 
cial and imperial finances it would be better to postpone tneii 
consideration. We have now approached the Secretary of State 
again and with his consent our circular letter to local governments 
on this vital subject will be published this afternoon. 


THE WAR—FIRST AND LAST- 

I began with the war and it is with the war that I end, for not 
only docs the war dominate all our thoughts but on its successful 
issue depends the very liberty of the world without which these 
our schemes for the liberalising of India’s political institutions would 
be vain indeed. The shadows seem to be slowly lifting. We can 
almost fancy we can see the first faint flicker of victorious peace 
dawning on the horizon. From March to July Germany put her 
strength in a great effort to separate the French and British armies, 
to capture Paris, to force her way to the Channel Ports before the 
full flow of America’s numbers should finally rob her of all 
hope of victory. She put forth her whole strength and failed and 
with her failure came a dramatic change. The genius o; General 
Foch delivered a mighty counterstroke on the whole front from 
the Aisne to the Marne and the Allied armies hurled the Germans 
back. Before they could recover from the blow the Ailies struck, 
again and yet again and ever since the Germans have been receding 
seeking in vain to husband their fast diminishing man-power, noi 
an they look for help from Austria or 'Turkey and Bulgaria, for &1 
three are solely pressed. The fifth year of the war has thus been 
ushered in full of high hopes for the Allies. But the end is not 
yet and so tar fron success tempting us to relax our efforts it calls 
us on to redouble them. The greater and more sustained our 
efforts now the sooner will come the triumph of the unconquerable 
causc of righteousness and liberty, bringing to the stricken world 
the unspeakable blessings of peace. 

HINDU XNTBROASTE MARRIAGE BILL 

Mr. Patel introduced the Hindu Inter- aste Marriage. Bill and 
cited cases from the High Courts of the Provinces to she- ■/ the 
hardship which ihe absence of such a law as was proposed in Uu. 
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had caused He gave instances under which 
extending for twenty-five years with eight children 
were invalided in the end by a decision of the Bombay High Court. 
In the interests of justice and morality the Bill should he accepted. 


The Maharaja of Cossimbazar opposed the Bill which was likely 
lo act prejudicially to the best interests of the community which, 
he said, should be safe-guarded against individuals. It was not the 
onect time to consider the Bill. 

Mr. Sukul wanted to uphold the time-honoured traditions and 
customs of the Hindus. According to the Hindu law marriage 
was no civil contact and quoted Shastric texts in support of his 
contention. 

Mi Sukul confirming cmphm.isod the policy of non-interference 
to whi'.h Government iftbdd committed. on interference 

Sir William Vincent said that the Bill was similar to the one 
brought forward by Mr Basu several years ngo. It would be 
undesirable to throw out the Bill at the present stage. In his 
opinion the Bill should be admitted and circulated for opinion. 
Cuvcrnment would be largely guided by the opinion of those who 
were most likely to be affected by it. 

Mr. Khaparde supported the introduction of the Bill and thought 
, M the Hindu religion, like the British Empire, was very imperial. 
'«i*\ ’Vtel was only trying to introduce the time-honoured custom 
, i i Dborpuon .n Hindu society ; but the speaker was opposed to a 
..eigeiiitn present law of succession and wanted to prevent 
property-hunters from having recourse to such marriages. 

Raja Rampal Singh said he was a great believer in the obser- 
v.ee of caste rules; and it would serve no useful purpose in trying 
lo go ahead of the time. Hindu sentiment was assuredly opposed 
to the Bill. 

Rai Sitanath Roy, opposing, said the Government should not be 
party to an innovation in ancient Hindu customs and usages. 

M»\ Shastri said that the Bill in certain cases went further than 
wo;.' obtained in the Hindu Law. In his opinion it would have be . n 
bi’U.r if marriages were of a civil nature. He thought Mr. Patel’s 
"• l ‘ l v n • inadequate and did not approve of the attitude of Govern- 

>>t of not identifying themselves with a r ferin of jthis kind. 
MIC M. wuc a purely permissive nuusu.c 'a id audit to be admitted. 
He sfkea Mr, Patel to withdraw the present motion and give 
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gi^orjif^ity tc the country to discuss ii and decide the raatti 

Council under the reforms. If, however, he- pressefe 



Id heartily support the motion. 


Mr. Ayanger opposed the Bill. 

Pandit Malaviya said when Mr. B. N. Basu introduced a Bill 
of a similar kind there was tremendous opposition in the country. 
Similar reasons of opposition existed now. Would it be wise to 
circulate the present Bill? He was sure there was no change in 
the attitude of the public since the introduction of Mr. Basu ? : Bill. 
He was, therefore, opposed to the present motion. 


Mr. Sapru warmly supported the Bill and ridiculed the idea of 
he Hindu religion or the Hindu society being in any danger. He 
bought that society had considerably changed since the intro- 
uction of Mr. Basu’s Bill and those who criticised the present 
ill misunderstood its scope. 

Mr. Banerjea was in sympathy with the principle of the Bill 
but asked the mover to withdraw the motion the introduction of 
which was very inopportune. The Bill would lead to grave agitation 
and controversy and should be dropped at the present moment 
He entirely agreed with Mr. Shastri that chances should be taken 
in the reformed Council. 


Mr. Jinnah said lie did not understand why the Bill should 
create unrest and failed to understand the attitude of Mr. Ban. c 
and Mr. Shastri. He saw no reason why the Bill should not 
circulated for opinion. He invited attention of Government to u 
Observation of Mr. Curtis on this subject. 

Mr. Sarma was for accepting principle underlying flic Bill, it 
d^ianded radical changes. To prevent kulinr.m becoming romp.in» 
. iCa jv>, he appealed to Mr. Patel to defer the Bill till the new Council 
came * nt0 ex * s ten<.e. 

S(r George Ldwndes emphasised the Government attitude that 
they should be guided by opinions expressed in the country. Mr 
linnatt misunderstood Sir William Vincent in saying th.-r *b' ar 
decisio n would rest on the opinion expressed by a majority m the 
council. He referred to the Shastric law on the subject and said 
Maun jind the Mitaksara recognised such, tnaiuuges as also th 
Sou then.- India School and Dayabhaga. He contended that ii was 
not the foundation of the Hindu religion but a custom that was 
contested,* 
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\ir. Patel had replied leave was given to the rntrod 
of which the following is the text: 

Whereas it is expedient to provide that marriages between 
Hindus of different castes are valid it is hereby enacted as follows. 
T) This Act may be called the Hindu Marriages Validity Act, 
:^t8 . (2) It extends to the whole of British India. No marriage 

among Hindus shall be invalid by reason that the parties theret: 
do not belong to the same caste/’ 


THE REFORM RESOLUTION, 6 Sept. 

I 

The following Resolution was moved by the Hon. Mr. Stirendr& 

Nath Banerji— 

“This council while thanking the Viceroy and the Secretary n 
State for the Reform proposals and recognising them as a genuine 
effort and a definite advance towards the progressive realisation of 
responsible government in India, recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that a committee consisting of all non-official 
members of this Council be appointed to consider the Reforms 
k. ; . t and make recommendations to the Government of India/’ 

Mr. Banerji’s Speech. 

In doing so, he said, that his resolution thanked the Viceroy an^ 
vSecretary of State for the Reform Proposals and stated the reaso Ui> 

• : exp! -. sion of gratitude which were that the proposals 
ented a definite stage towards the realization of responsible govo Tn . ■ 
meat, and finally, it recommended the appointment of a Cornn 
consisting of non-official members of the council. 

He thought that a word of explanation was necessary. His fr u . n( j s ' 
on die official benches must not imagine that by their exclusive f ron , 
ihc XxMnmittee he meant to cast any reflection upon them of i oplkd | 
waiil of confidence in their judgment as to the great is cues Covered 
y the Report. The Report had been presented to the British 
Cabinet by the highest authorities connected with the 
of India. It was entirely official in its character and,cosnH|- ;N -j on 
'"be had their say Mr. Montagu wanted the public T; offer 

r ieir cuuciSiu of the Report. The> were of the public, th'p r epres 
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r \xj that Council and they wanted to be left alone 
ej^dffthis vital importance to form their own conclusions unaid- 
Tie official advice and unfettered by the official guidance. He 
.as quite sure that his friends on the official side would accept this 
planation and absolve him from any desire to treat them otherwise 
an with consideration due to them. 

A Distinct Advance- 


The first part of the Resolution had an intimate bearing upon the 
inclusions which the Committee might arrive at, for, if they rejected 
ie scheme outright and regarded it as undiscussable, their recom 
•endations would partake of a particular character, but if they view- 
d it as a stage towards responsible government, their conclu ions 
juld follow a different line. Speaking for himself he felt that the 
:heme was a distinct advance on the existing state of things and 
nrked a discinct stage towards the progressive realisation of respon¬ 
se government. Never in the history of the British relation with 
•dia there was a more gracious message than that of the 20th 
tugust 1917, nor a more statesmanlike document than the Report 
nder consideration. If he ventured to anticipate the verdict oi 
istory he would say that when the heat and dust of the pre' *nt 
controversy was allayed, a grateful posterity would accord to the 
iceroy and the Secretary of State a high and honoured place among 
•e benefactors of the people of India. Their English friends includ 
hg Commander Wedgwood than whom there was not a stauncher 
dvoente of Indian Home Rule had invited them to accept it as their 
Warier. He (the speaker) did not disguise from himself the fact 
nat the Report had its imperfections and defects. Indeed, the 
'dus ious framers were themselves conscious of them for Mr. 
tontagu in a recent speech openly invited public ciitidsm and 
^clr.-ed that he would be glad if a better scheme could be substitut 
1 . rhe nppointmcni of the Committee such as was proposed in 
p,esent Resolution implied that the scheme needed examination 
Modification and improvement. They took their stand upon the 
f: heme and pressed ior alterations and improvements so that it 
Might fulfil the legitimate aspirations of the people and the intention 
,r the gracious message of the *oth August The largest space 

0 the Peport wo«; devoted to what CsOnstituated the vitrd features of 
,; e con. ffutional problem namely the reform and enlargement of thn 
Xcouti and legislative machinery of the Government. The author 
f the i aort concentrated their attention upon the provmccs and 
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rics would be judged largely by their recommenda^-il oii 
lead. i 


Provincial Administration. 


He^ pointed out the fundamental changes recommended in th 
provincial administration :— 


(1) Every province must have a Governor-in Council whicl 
meant the disappearance of one-man rule and the association o 
Indians in the highest Executive Councils of the provinces. 

(2) There was to be complete division between the Imperial an( 
Provincial finance which had been urged by them for nearh 
thirty years. 

f a» The L.etrislative Councils t r 

cWted majority which could give the repiV^!^.:^, a 
cal power to. make their own laws as regards the trans?e?LiT,!i%ct 
and very considerable influence as regards reserved subjects. ’ Tut 
Executive Government would consist in the major provinces of fiv< 
members of whom three would ' probably be Indians and in th- 
minor provinces five members of whom two would be Indians. T hu. 
in the Executive Administration of the provinces the Indian element 
would predominate. 


; 


Lastly the Budget would be framed by the Executive Government I 
and would be submitted to the Legislative Council whose votes 1 
would o binding on the Government in regard to tin transferred t 
subjects and also as regards the reserved subjects, unless certified 

the contrary by the Governor. 

He next dealt on what he considered the most fundamental 
leatures of the provincial reform, namely the appointment of 
popular ministers and the division of subjects unuer reserved and 
transferred r eads, and pointed out ’.hat in the initial stage there 
would be a beginning of responsibility when it would be open to the 
Legislative Councils to get the supplies under the transferred heads t 
and there would be a greater measur, of responsibility after five years 1 
.11..; the salaries of popular ministers were placed on the estimate t 
and full measure of responsibility alter ten years. t 

Government of Tndia. 

It. ..as however dissatisfied with the proposals regarding th-. 1 
oo’.vrnment of India. He took his stand upon the basic piedee ’ 
01 in. aoth August and concluded that the proposals fell short of ■ 
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cement. There was no progressive stage of any 1 ? 
isponsible Government and he submitted that this prt 
>e revised. 

Striking Change in the Angle of Vision. 

He said that the Report as a whole indicates a striking change in 
die angle of vision of their rulers and observed that when there was 
*eai advance on their part towards peace, conciliation and popular 
contentment it should be accompanied by similar movement on the 
xirt of the pe.ople. He said that throughout his life no one had 
more strenuously opposed the measures and policies of the Govern¬ 
ment than he had but now that the hand of fellowship and friendship 
had been stretched out by their rulers he invited his countrymen to 
it with alacrity and enthusiasm and in co-operation with 
< British statemanship to march forward to the accomplishne at of 
1 fheir high destinies. 

The Resolution was carried by 46 Votes to 2. 

The Resolution was supported by mosr of the Indian Members 
mt Pandit Malaviya, and Messrs. Khaparde, Patel, jinnah, and 
others of their school were not of the same mind as the mover. 
I'ney were not at all eager to express satisfaction at ihe R'-L-nns 
Report, Mr. Hogg and Mr. Ironside, representing the non-official 
European community opposed the Resolution and were hostile 
to the Reforms Report itself. They declined to serve in the 
committee. The attitude of the advanced Nationalists is filly 
explained in the Hon. Mr Patel's and the Hon. Mr. Rhapavde’s 
Speech given below. 


Hon. Mr. PATEL’S SPEECH 
on Mr. Banerji’s Reform Resolution—7 Sep. T& 

May it please your Excellency, I regret I am unable 10 support 
this resolution in the form in which it appears on the agenda. 
’5 Speaking for myself, I say I have not the slightest objection to the 
e appointment of a committee consisting ot all the non-ofuci.il 
members to consider the Reforms Report, though I must say I do 
not anticipate much good out of the deliberations of the committee. 
But with regard to that part of the resolution in which the bon. 
mover puts in a claim that the constitutional reforms contained 
in the Report constitute a definite advance towards the realization vi 
)i ; espondble Government in India, I join issue with him and mv 
reasons arc these. It is only very recently, last week, that the < 
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i^j^nal organisations of this country, I mean, the Indian 
r j£< 5 ngrtss and the Muslim League met in Bombay, held join 
deliberations and came to certain unanimous conclusions in regar 
to the reform proposals. In the resolutions that they pas-ed i 
their sittings they, in no unequivocal terms, held that the reform 
are, though they constitute an advance, not a definite advance as th 
bon. mover has stated in the resolution, an advance on t ic preser 
conditions in some directions, not an advance towards the progrei 
live realization of responsible Government as is stated in th 
resolution. That is the verdict of the National Congress and th 
Muslim League. They go further and say that the reforms take 
as a whole are disappointing and unsatisfactory. In the face c 
thi:, vcidict of ihe Indian people, Hindus and MtiSsalmans, Pari, 
and Christians, I fail to understand how, standing here as th 
representative of the people, I can conscientiously assent to 
proposition which says in effect or rather in express terms that th 
reforms constitute a definite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. 


Beginning At Wrong End. 

Your Excellency, the main object, as I understand, of the resoli 
tion is the appointment of a committee, and I submit it is for tbs 
committee who will sit to deliberate upon the' reform proposals t* 
,\y v.bother the reforms as a whole constitute a definite advanc 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible Government If w* 
are going to appoint a committee, it is no use for this council first v 
pionounce a verdict that the Reforms constituted a definite advanc 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible Goverment an( 
then ask that committee to make recommendations, ft may b- 
that the committee to be appointed might so frame its recommend? 
turns that no one who reads them would be justified in saying that 
die reforms constitute a definite advance. It may be that the 
committee might agree that the reforms do constitute a # de.finib 
advance, but I certainly think thaL to ask the Committee U 
consider the Reform proposals and express their opinions thereon 
after the pronouncement of this Council that the Reforms proposal* 
constitute n. definite advance, is to begin at the wrong end* 
Excellency, it is said that much will depend on the two committee- 
Bint the authors of the Report have suggested, one regarding the 
transferred and the reserved subjects and the other regarding th< 
franchise joruitnuu .< :• ; and the r. t of it. It may be that thos 
committees might recommend that all subjects in the province: 
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3ne or two namely, law, justice and police may be hajjc_ 

the Legislature. It may be that the Commitee might 
[ 1ommend that only a few and a very few subjects shall be 
' nsferred to the Legislature. It may be, your Excellency, that 
(t Committee might recommend that the Mahomedans in particular 
provinces shall not have a separate electorate, or it may be that they 
might agree with the recommendations of the Muslim League and 
' e Indian National Congress and say that the agreement arrived 
• in Lucknow shall be observed and the Mahamedans shall have 
, ;ir separate representation as agreed to. So I say before this 
rf * >uncil pronounces a verdict on the question whether the reforms 
i, a whole constitute a definite advance towards the progressive 


e lalisation of responsible Government or not, I would ask me hon, 
members of this Council earnestly to wait and see what those 
unmittees recommend. I would ask the bon. mover also to 
•tisider whether it is wise at this stage to commit this Council to 
ty particular view. Speaking for myself, your Excellency, I am 
•tirely at one with the resolutions of the Indian National Congress 
id the Indian Muslim League and I know that there ire several 
m., members in this Council who share the same view. Yesterday 
e heard our friends Mr. Khaparde, Mr. Chanda. M>- Shukul and 
andit Madan Mohan Malaviya. All these gentlemen share the view 
hich the Congress and the. League have express-, d and whatever 
iffeVences of opinion theie may be among the Congress leaders, 
would most respectfully ask the hon. members not to hurry, but 
wait at least till the decisions of the two committees robe 
appointed, are published. 


Absence of Essentials in the Report. 

It may be contended that if that is my view how was it that the 
Indian National Congress and the Moslem League did not wait and 
now was it that they expressed so clearly and so explicitly that the 
cfonns are unsatisfactory and disappointing. Mr. Lord, as k> that 
uy reply to r your Excellency is that the Congress and the Moslem 
League thought that there were several essentials which the country 
expected, would be granted by the reforms, but as those . .us 
did not find place in the recommendations they, on a corisiaeratioi) 
of the whole Report came to the conclusion that ihe reforms were 
on the whole disappointing and unsatisfactory. ! he first md 
foremost of these essentials, your Excellency, is fiscal autonomy. I 
ay and I say with all the force that I can command, that no reforms 
me worth having u dess they are accompanied by fiscal autonomy. 


WtSTfly 
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^Jixcell ency, the constitutional reforms even if they hadkj 
'^;^iut:I/further than they have done are to my mind not worth much. 
The authors of the Report have recognised the Indian Legislature 
to regulate the Indian tariff, and at the same time when it comes to 
:t question of recommendations they leave the whole question to b > 
settled by che Imperial Conference, which is to meet after the war. 


Very Denial of Responsible Government. 

Speaking for myself, I say that I regard the denial of fiscal 
autonomy to India as the very denial of responsible government. 

Secondly, th country certainly expected, and with due deference 
I say they expected from the very terms of the announcement of the 
20th of August 1917, that the introduction of responsible Govern 
uni v.'fviiid talc- pV.e - simultaneously both in the provinces an' 1 
in the Government of India. Unfortunately, however, we find th 
so far as the Government of India is concerned the Report not on 
says that the power of the Government of India will remain ind 
putable, but the authors also fail to include among the functions 
the commissions to be appointed 12 years hence the question 
transferring the powers from the Government of India to the Iridii 
Legislature. 

Tne third point, your Excellency, to which I would like 1 
invite the attention of this Council is the question of the time-lim 
for the introduction of responsible Government in this countr, 
I i. wu rc.i< 1 ’he Uvpor. more than once and I have no hesitation ir 

say lug. 

H. E. the President.—Order! The Hon. Member has bee 
sptuidng beyond the time-limit allowed. He must bring his remark- 
to a close. 

The Hon. Mr. V. J: Patel.—In concluding my observation 
yom Excellency* I should like to submit that'll would b° much 
Lctte- if the two parts of the resolution are put to vote separ.rely 
There are bon members in this House who fee 1 that the refer 
.:» a whole are not a distinct advance. There are o\h on h 
Other hand who feci that the reforms constitute a dernite adva 
In circumstances, it would be much better if the two p:uu 

of t resolution jiu put separately to the Council and if you 
Excellency permits me, I would propose an amendment that rh 
" r °rds beginning with “and’ in the second line and ending vd 
the word “India” in the third line be dropped. formally piopcb 
therefore, that the words.. 
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E. the President.—The Hon. Member is not in orfl 
ng an amendment because he has not given notice. 

The Hon! Mr. Patel.—I said with your Excellency’s permission. 
H. E. the President.—Well, it is not my permission at the 
present moment. 


Hon. Mr. KHAPARDE'S SPEECH 
on the Reforms Resolution. 




I rise, My Lord, to support this resolution, the main operative 
part of it, though I disagree with what my Hon friend described as 
the preliminary part of it. All discussions in this Council has very 
rightly begun with the Declaration of the 20th August 1917. I do 
not propose to read out that declaration, but I propose to point 
out what appears to me to be rather an important thing not >\:t 
brought out, and that is that the first paragraph gives, t believe, 
th * views of the Government in England, the British Government 
as a whole, and states what the policy lias been and wh.it uJiimately 
it is desired to be. The next paragraph begins with th< words 
“I would add ” and those three words lead me to believe that over 
and above the declaration which has been made by British Govern¬ 
ment the Right Honourable the Secretary of State foi India was 
giving expresion to certain views of his own. And then there i>> 
the last paragraph which says that “publicity will be given in all 
directions” and so on. It may be taken to be of the same 
character as either the second paragraph or the first *. it does no*, 
matter much which. So that I take it that the first paragraph is tW: 
declaration of the British Government of the Imperial Government 
;ts a whole. The next paragraph, on the other hand, is th : opinion 
of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India. -That 
opinion is certainly entitled to great respect and as corning from 
[ * ho highest officer of State it is entitled to all th respect that • 
can pay to it Bat I submi : t does not stand on the same level 
’ vs the first declaration, the fir^t being tfiat of the whole Govern men* 
-ngland, while the : 9 declaration made by a vei 

* person for whom I have the greatest respect possible, but it 
. is not on the same level as thr first. As to the third declaration 

about publicity etc., that can he taken whichever way you like, 
A whether it ,s taken as on the same level with the first ur the second 

* i m yraph docs not matter. But taking these Jungs in t mil Old* r. 

ms leads me to my next point, which is iViat to the first part. 


Th0 declaration of the whole Cabinet, our utmost respect 
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ynd it is not permissible, at least 1 believe it for anyptiijlj 
nnl it or to criticise it. have got to take it as it stan 

the aphorisms with which we are familiar in the Shastrasl 

[’here is to be no reasoning about, that matter. The next authority, 

• hat is to s?y the declaration of the Secretary of State is very high 
indeed but has to be interpreted as we interpret our Sastras and 
nil those things in which it is permissible to add something or 
xplaih away something or do as the lawyers do with regard to all 
taws, namely, interpret and expound them for the benefit of the 
jury. 


Now in carrying out this policy we perfectly recognise the 
immense labour that has been bestowed on the report"but recognise 
it fully and perfectly and appreciate it also as has already been ex- 
I ‘- 1 in i he mail Resolution of the Congress held lately in Bombay. 
Wc appreciate and very deeply appreciate the great adroitness shown 
and the trouble taken, as far as possible, to bring out Indian 
expirations within the proposals for Reform. These we recognise 
and admit, and for that and to that extent we feel very grateful; 
bet we also recognise two more things, and those two things are 
(i) that the# task was tremendous, great, very immense. It is like 
legislating or laying down the constitution for a whole Continent 
as India has been described in the proposals, with all its variety and 
number of people. Oviously the task was one of great difficulty 
and* unfortunately it had to be done within a certain time limit, 
crtainly the declaration does not give any time limit, but the work 
id to done in.the best way it could. These two things however 
i d to a certain amount of trouble leaving room for us to m '• 
suggestions because they made it unavoidable that some portions c 
the task should be left over. I believe that the highest human 
beings—-or at least two of them—were employed on this work for a 
.ong tiioe and it is only a* testimony to the poverty of time. 
Naturally .something is still left for others to do, but there it. is and 
• a have got lo face it. 

Now to that extent, Your Excellency, I propose not to discuss 
.he whole scheme, not to mention the proposals in derail, bu. 
merely to refer to a few points which strike me as ically o. great 

importance. 


Indian Constituencies. 

I. he nr.st pm i ion of the Report assumes that there arc po 
Constituencies m India worth mentioning, and that the Constitu 
mcies hav<J to b rea d, then they are in be educated and made 
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te and net. Now these suggestions are very 
their merit. Rut I humbly submit that 
uencies in Indin and my learned and lion, friend ; h.*n- who 
been working on this Council for 5 years have not been 
doing it on their account but representing certain constituencies 
and certain interests who sent them. 


There are the District Boards, there are the Munic ipalities, 
there are the Universities, there are the Chambers of Commerce 
and there are a number of other bodies all of them representing, 
I submit, very intelligent classes of people and there are other 
constituencies also. I agree that they may have to be enlarged but 
to say that there are no constituencies and that the constituencies 
are to be created appears to me to begin a little early, in fi- t begin 
it a point where there is no historical evidence for it all. 

My next point is that though we are divided and though we 
• are something like different Nations and aii that, still each of us 
has got a History of its own and very great History too. Hindus 
have got a great and ancient civilization to speak about certain 
tendencies which they have inherited. Our Mlthomedan friends 
have got their own tenets and their traditions, their empires, their 
methods of thought, they have got a history of their own and an 
imperial history too. They came to India and ruled for ove seven 
hundred years, they tried to get into the sentiments of the people 
whom they ruled and they tried to make their rule popular mid it 
did become popular to the extent that Hindus fought to maintain 
the power of Mahomedan Kings. So there is a tradition in them. 
Then there ire Parsis who have got also a long tradition : they 
vdong largely to the trades and to this day they an? the most able 
and the most forward in industrial enterprises, as also in political 
thought because our Dadabhoy Naoruji was the qieatest patriot 
and the greatest man and I humbly submit the best man too. 
There are the Christians and they have got a great history behind 
them about what l need not speak. Even the Jews ha e gc * i 
history of their own. So notwithstanding all thi diversity, 1 submit, 
each unit has got a civilisation, is a civilised being and has got 
tendencies of its own, which if we can properly utilise would 
certainly makp lor tlie best Government going. 

Now it is said, how about these races, how ah mt the people that 
are said to be not politically minded, people said t ' md 

. 0 on ? Well, I have any argument of my own. In Embryology 
which is a new Science and a very important one it is said that 
very foetus represents the history of the evolution that it has gone 
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om the time that human being existed as mere 
me an equatic and then a vertebrate and so 
1 iq^>that have examined the foetus, who have looked at it an* 
seen it, say that it represents aeons of ages in a few seconds and r> 
the end of nine months when it ripens crores of aeons of ages thr 
have gone before. So also with history. Take what period yo 
like, you Find that in it are preserved specimens of nearly ever 
surge of civilisation even to this day. When you come from 
England and get sotne-where about Scolra Island the Sailors teb 
you that cannibals live there, and coming from England with it*, 
high civilisation, these islands which are in between you meet 
canibals and people like rustics and so forth. History always 
preserves ail the specimens and so does Embroyology* I n i‘v i; 
these trace i> * rved, wo have got our hill tribes who are 
politically minded, we nave go*. aU sorts or people ; but wc have a*'* 
got a very intelligent class of people who think politically, r ic 
poiitically, go to other countries, see the best of it there, ar 
naturally desire to introduce the best that they have seen elsewhen 
iuto India. I saw this representative Government in Engl an 
and it was the greatest ambition of mv life to try and introduce 
into India, because it ha ; to come here and we want to g ;t 
Ho -ever as I said .his is only an argument against diversity ot ra 
and a large number o : ' peeple not being politically minded and 
r - ; n. In judging of the human frame it will be seen that the br; 

a very smaH portion of the whole human body. The rest of tl. . 
huuian body is much the limbs etc. but is it not really th 

rnoa nnporuut part. ? Similarly if you take this political bod* 
India there may be various races and there may be large numb 
people, but the thinking head and the brain of the body is also 
portant. laking the human frame again you do not provMi 
conditions which will artificially develop and lengthen >our limbs 


and make your arms longer than they are. You nave got to work 
f cr the progress of the whole thing as a whole. Similarly I humbly 
submit that in India there is a big majority —though it may be 
called a minority according to the modern phraeeoljgy 


th 

of 


or rathe 


phrase 




a;ogy borrowed from statistics—there ar 
which so many thousands and so m .ny lakh; 
ud therefore they are intelligent. My mbmissio 
the same thing as education. In India there 


litvfpeople, 
fU't really eduentet 
I have wandered ] 
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